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REPORT 
ON 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY, 


Covering the period from the conclusion of the 
Armistice to the end of 1920, 








1.—GENERAL INFORMATION.* 


By Article 119 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, signed 
at Versailles on June 28, 1919, Germany renounced in favour of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers all her rights over 
her overseas possessions, including German Fast Africa; and the 
Principal Alhed and Associated Powers, in virtue of their rights 
of sovereignty over the territories which formerly constituted 
German East Africa, have agreed that His Britannic Majesty 
shall exercise, in conformity with Article 22, Part 1 (Covenant 
of the League of Nations) of the ubove-mentioned ‘l'reaty of Peace, 
a mandate to administer a portion of the said territories. This 
portion of the former German East Africa Colony is known as 
the Tanganyika Territory. 

(a) Boundaries. —'Tanganyika Territory is bounded on the east 
by the Indian Ocean, from the Umba River in the north to the 
Rovuma River in the south. From the mouth of the Umba 
River the northern boundary runs approximately north-west to 
the intersection of the first parallel of southern latitude with the 
eastern shore of Victoria Nyanza. — ‘This boundary, however, 
makes a curve round the foot of Mount Kilimanjaro, which 
mountain is included in ‘Tanganyika Territory. 

The Principal Allied and Associated Powers have agreed that 
His Majesty the King of the Belgians shall exercise, in con- 
formity with Article 22, Part 1 (Covenant of the League of 
Nations) of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, a mandate to 
administer the area situated to the west of the following line, 
which, pending the appointment of Boundary Commissioners to 
trace the line on the spot, forms the western boundary of Tangan- 
yika Territory to the point where the southern boundary of 
Urundi meets Lake Tanganvika: ‘‘ From the point where the 
frontier between the Uganda Protectorate and German East 
Africa cuts the River Mavumba a straight line drawn in a 
south-easterly direction to point 1640, about 15 kilometres south- 
south-west of Mount Gabiro; thence a straight line in a southerly 


* Throughout this Report reference has been made to, and some information 
culled from, Professor Hans Meyer's Ostafriku (1914), The Handbook of German 
Eaat Africa, which was prepared on bebalf of the Admiralty and War Office in 
1916, and The Economic Resources of the German Colonies, published in the 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute 1914-15. 
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direction to the north shore of Lake Mohazi, where it terminates 
at the confluence of a river situated about 24 kilometres west of 
the confluence of the River Msilala; if the trace of the railway 
on the west of the River Kagera between Bugufi and Uganda 
approaches within 16 kilometres of the line defined akove, the 
boundary will be carried to the west, following a minimum dis- 
tance of 16 kilometres from the trace, without, however, passing 
to the west of the straight line joining the ‘terminal ‘point on 
Lake Mohazi and the top of Mount Kivisa (point 2100), situated 
on the Uganda-German East African frontier about 5 kilometres 
south-west of the point where the River Mavumba cuts this 
frontier ; thence a line south-eastwards to meet the southern shore 
of Lake Mohazi; thence the watershed between the Taruka and 
the Mkarange and continuing southwards to the north-eastern 
end of Lake Mugesera; thence the median line of this lake and 
continuing southwards across Lake Sake to meet the Kagera; 
thence the course of the Kagera downstream to meet the western 
boundary of Bugufi; thence this boundary to its junction with 
the eastern boundary of Urundi; thence the eastern and southern 
boundary of Urundi to Lake Tanganyika.’’* 

The western boundary of the Territory then follows the middle 
of Lake Tanganyika to its southern end at Kasanga (formerly 
Bismarckburg), whence it goes south-east to the northern end 
of Lake Nyasa. Rather less than half way down the lake it 
turns east and joins the Rovuma River, whose course it follows to 

_ the sea. 

The adjoining territories are as follows :—On the north, Kenya 
Colony and Uganda; on the West, Belgian Congo; on the south- 
west, Rhodesia and Nyasaland; and on the south, Portuguese 
East Africa. 

The coast line is about 500 miles in length. The total area of 
Tanganyika Territory is about 365,000 square miles, or 20,000 
square miles less than the total area of ex-German East Africa. 

Three large islands lie off the coast, viz : Pemba and Zanzibar, 
which form the British Protectorate of Zanzibar, and 
further south, Mafia, with an area of about 200 square miles, 
which, although included in Tanganyika Territory, has hitherto 
been administered from Zanzibar. 

(b) Physical Features.—Along the coast lies a maritime plain 
varying in width from 10 to 40 miles. 

The coast is protected by coral reefs, behind which lie numerous 
lagoons fringed with mangroves and coco-nut palms. The 
entrance to the harbours are, as a rule, shallow, and must be 
approached with caution. 

From the maritime plain the country rises gradually to the 
plateau which constitutes the greater part of the hinterland. 
The average altitude of this plateau is between 3,000 and 4,000 
feet. It is bounded on the east by the following mountain 
ranges, beginning from the north : Pare, West Usambara, Unguu 





*®The boundary described above is shown on the British 1: 1,000,000 map 
G.S.G.S. 2932, sheet Ruanda and Urundi. 
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(Unguru), Usagara, and Uhehe. The last-named range bends 
westward to the northern point of Lake Nyasa. 

The inland plateau falls sharply from a general level of 4,000 
feet to the level of the great lakes (Tanganyika 2,590 feet and 
Nyasa 4,607 feet).* 


The difference in level between the coastal belt and the plateau 
highlands is regarded as due to extensive faults that run for 
the most part in a roughly north and south direction and play 
an important part in the tectonic features of the whole of 
Eastern Africa. These faults are responsible for the extensive 
rift depressions (Graben of German authors) which intersect the 
upland plateau and in certain of which the great lakes and the 
soda lakes occur. 


Lake Rukwa, near the south of Lake Tanganyika, has com- 
monly been regarded as the southern point of the main or Great 
Rift Valley, which runs northwards across the inland plateau 
at a height of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet to Lake Naivasha in 
Kenya Colony and beyond, but in the opinion of Suess, there 
is a break in the continuity of the Rift Valley of 350 miles 
between Lakes Manyara and Nyasa, with only a depression in 
the neighbourhood of Kilimatinde on the line between them. 
The non-existence of the Rift Valley in this district is supported 
by Uhlig and O. E. Meyer, and according to the former the 


Great Rift Valley is replaced by a fault-step and is quite different’ 


in age, form and direction from the Ruaha and Nyasa Rift 
Valleys. But Professor Gregoryt+ shows that there are many 
indications that the Nyasa Rift is connected with the Great 
Rift Valley, and is of opinion that the Great Rift Valley extends 
from northern Palestine to southern Africa. It includes seven 
chief sections : that in Palestine and Sinai; the Red Sea and its 
branches, the gulfs of Suez, Akaba and Aden; in Abyssinia; in 
Kenya Colony ; in Tanganyika Territory ; the southernmost section 
from Lake Nyasa to the Sheringoma Plateau; and the western 
branch including Lake Tanganyika and the Upper Nile. 


The highest points in the Territory are in the north-east where 
the extinct volcano Kilimanjaro, the highest mountain in Africa, 
rises to 19,720 feet, whilst a little to the west is Mount Meru 
(14,955 feet). In the south-west are the Livingstone Mountains 
where the highest peak is over 9,000 feet. 

The only known active volcano is Ol-doinyo Lengai (God’s 
Mountain) at the south end of Lake Natron. This volcano was 
very active in 1917 and the whole surrounding country was 
strewn with lava. 


(c) Lake and River System.—Portions of the great lakes of 
Central Africa are included in the Territory, viz., the southern 
portion of Lake Victoria, the eastern shores of the lower part 





* Lake Victoria is 3,726 feet above sea level. 
+ The Geographical Journal, July 1920. 
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of Lake Tanganyika, and the northern and north-eastern shores 
of Lake Nyasa. Situated on a line running through the centre 


of the country are Lakes Natron, Manyara and Eyasi and 
Rukwa. 


The country is well watered and the river system may be 
divided into the rivers which flow (1) to the Indian Ocean, (2) to 
the great lakes. The principal rivers draining the plateau and 
flowing into the Indian Ocean are (from north to south) the 
Pangani or Ruvu, which rises in the snows of Kilimanjaro, the 
Wami, the Kingani, the Rufiji, which is navigable by small 
steamers for about 60 miles from its mouth, whilst one of its 
tributaries, the Ulanga, is navigable almost throughout its 
whole course, the Mandandu, the Mbemkuru, the Lukuledi, and 
the Rovuma, which is 500 miles long and has its source in the 
mountains east of Lake Nyasa. Of the rivers which feed the 
great lakes the more important are the Mori, Mara and Kagera 
(Victoria Nyanza), the Mlagarasi or Kasagwe (Tanganyika), the 
Songwe and Ruhuhu (Nyasa), and the Songwe or Rukwa and 
the Saisi (Rukwa). The Kagera, which is 400 miles long, forms 
the headwater of the Nile, and is navigable for 70 miles from 
its mouth. 


(d) Seaports.—The chief seaports are, from north to south, 
Tanga with a population of 16,400, Pangani (2,200), Bagamoyo 
(5,200), Dar-es-Salaam, the seat of the Government (20,000), 
Kilwa (2,200), and Lindi (4,300). 

The townships, especially those at the coast, are remarkably 
well laid out and picturesque : they are capable, too, of extension 
on their original lines without encroachment on the broad streets, 
avenues, gardens and open spaces. 


The two most important seaports are Dar-es-Salaam and 
Tanga. Both have good, well-protected harbours of moderate 
size. 

Dar-es-Salaam (the ‘‘ Harbour of Peace ’’) is a modern town. 
It was founded by Seyid Majid bin Said, Sultan of Zanzibar, in 
1862, but it was deserted on his death in 1870, and it was not 
till 1887 that it was occupied by the Germans, who established 
a factory there. It became the seat of the Government in 1891. 

Tanga is built on a plateau above the harbour, and is prettily 
situated among coco-nut palms and mango trees. Before the 
War, when the plantations in Usambara were in full working 
order, the export trade from Tanga was more than double that 
of Dar-es-Salaam. 

Pangani is an ancient town, some 30 miles south of Tanga, 
situate at the mouth of the river of the same name. For some 
years after the German occupation it remained the stronghold 
of the Arabs. The Pangani River is lined for some miles with 
plantations of sugar cane, which grows in great luxuriance. A 
sugar factory was erected there by the Germans in 1900, but was 
never a success. 
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Bagamoyo, once a large and flourishing town, and the first 
headquarters of the German administration, has greatly declined 
in importance since the construction of the Central Railway. It 
will, however, always be a trade centre, owing partly to its 
proximity to Zanzibar and partly to the fact that dhows are able 
to cross the channel separating these two towns at all times of 
the year. 

Kilwa-Kivinje (Kilwa-of-the-Casuarina-trees), as opposed to 
Kilwa-Kisiwani (Kilwa-on-the-island), lies at the bottom of a 
broad, shallow bay, backed by high rolling ground. The man- 
grove-belted sea ebbs about a mile and flows right up to the 
buildings. | According to Burton (Zanzibar: City; Island and 
Coast), Kilwa-Kivinje was founded about 1830, when the in- 
habitants of Kilwa-Kisiwani migrated there in order to avoid the 
British gun-boats cruising in these waters and thus better to carry 
on the slave trade. 

Wilwa-Kisiwani (the Quiloa of the Portuguese, which, with 
Mombasa and Malindi, is mentioned in Paradise Lost), lies 25 
miles to the south of Kilwa-Kivinje. It is a straggling little 
town built on an island, a low, flat breakwater of sand and 
coralline, about 5 miles in length, which defends a fine deep 
harbour, land-locked on both sides. Of this town more anon 
(p. 23). 

Lindi has a good harbour, into which flows the Lukuledi River, 
navigable for ten miles. 


South of Lindi, near the Portuguese border, is the small 
town of Mikindani, which is situated on a large bay protected 
by coral reefs. 

(ec) Inland Towns.—The most important inland town is Tabora, 
which has a population of 25,000, and is situated at the junc- 
tion of the main caravan routes from the coast to Tanganyika, 
and from Victoria Nyanza to Nyasa. Other important inland 
towns are, in the north, Moshi and Arusha; in the central area, 
Morogoro, Kilosa, and Dodoma; and in the south, Iringa, Ma- 
henge, Liwale, and Songea. On the great lakes the chief towns 
are Mwanza and Bukoba on Victoria. Nyanza; Kigoma, the ter- 
minus of the Central Railway, Ujiji and Kasanga (formerly 
Bismarckburg) on Tanganyika; and Mwaya, Tukuyu, and Manda 
(formerly Langenburg and Wiedhafen) on Nyasa. 


(f) Climate.—The climate of Tanganyika Territory is deter- 
mined by its position between 1° and 12° S. latitude, and its 
position relatively to the Indian Ocean. Generally speaking, the 
rainfall is low for a tropical country, and varies considerably from 
year to vear. In some years there are great droughts. Three 
types of climate are to be distinguished : (1) the Indian or trade- 
wind type which prevails over the greater part of the territory; 
(2) the monsoon type which prevails in the N.F.; (3) the equa- 
torial type which prevails in the N.W. 

(1) The first type of climate is influenced primarily by the S.E. 
trade winds. It has onlv one rainy season in the year, and its 
hottest period is at the end of November, immediately before the 
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beginning of the rainy season. The coolest and driest period of 
the year is from June to August, when the §8.E. trade winds 
blow. Thereafter it becomes increasingly warmer until the rainy 
season, which lasts from December till April, with the heaviest 
rainfall from December to February. The winds during the 
rainy season are light, and vary from N.E. to S. 

Usagara, Ugogo, South Unyamwezi (including Tabora), and all 
the country south to the Portuguese and Rhodesian borders, are 
under the influence of the Indian or trade-wind type of climate. 


(2) The monsoon type of climate has two rainy seasons. The 
S.E. trade wind prevails to a great extent from June to Sep- 
tember, but turns gradually to S. and passes into the S.W 
monsoon. This period of 8.E. to 8.W. winds is the cool and 
dry season. In the mountainous parts there is generally a third 
or little rainy season in July. 

After the southern winter the N.E. monsoon gradually prevails. 
There is an interval of varying and gentle winds which give rise 
to the lesser rainy season at the end of October or in November. 
When the N.E. monsoon establishes itself there follows the 
driest and warmest period of the year (December to February). 


During the interval of uncertain winds between the departure 
of the N.E. monsoon and the return of the 8.E. to S.W. winds, 
which prevail between June and September, there is the great 
rainy season from March to May, with a copious rainfall. The 
hottest month is February, just before the beginning of the great 
rainy season. 

This type of climate prevails in the N.E. and is bounded by a 
line running from the mouth of the Rufiji right through the 
Territory to the N.W., including the countries of Uluguru and 
Unguu, together with most of the sinaller northern lakes except 
Lake Eyasi. 

(3) The equatorial type of climate is distinguished from the 
other two in that it has two warmer and two cooler seasons, with 
two rainy seasons separated by a short abatement of the rains. 
The two warmer periods are October and February-March, the 
two cooler, July and November-December, i.e., the warmer 
periods are when the sun is over the Equator, the cooler when 
it is at its farthest north and south. The difference in warmth of 
the coolest and warmest months is slight. In Ujjiji, for instance, 
with an average yearly temperature of 75° F., the seasonal range 
is only about 4.5° F. 


Easterly winds prevail in this area. From May to August the 
§.E. trade wind blows hard and the dry season lasts from May 
to September (Victoria Nyanza) or even October (Tanganyika). 
The rainy season is from October to May (Victoria Nyanza) or 
November to April (Tanganyika). There is a short abatement in 
the middle of the rainy season about January, which divides it 
into two parts. The influence of the N.E. monsoon does not 
extend so far inland, and the type of climate is affected consider- 
ably by the local winds in the basins of the great lakes, and by 
calms. : 5 
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This N.W. region is bounded roughly by a line drawn from S. 
of Ujiji to the S. end of Lake Manyara, and from there due N. 
It includes the country W. of Victoria Nyanza and Victoria 
Nyanza itself, together with the large districts of Usukuma, North 
Unyamwezi and Uha, and the country round Lake Tanganyika 
as far S. as Ujjji. 

The height above sea-level with its different effects on the sea- 
winds gives rise to a considerable variety of climates, but as the 
local climates, which differ considerably from the three main types, 
are restricted to relatively small regions, they do not seriously 
affect the general description. 

~The sun is dangerous on the coast, even when there is a cool 
breeze, but on the high ground inland a double Terai hat is 
sufficient protection. Frosts occur at the higher altitudes and the 
cold nights necessitate warm blankets. 


(g) Harthquakes.—The information regarding earthquakes 
shows that the districts where these are most frequent are Usam- 
bara and Ufiome in the north and the Livingstone Mountains 
in the south-west. Since systematic observations were made 
by the Germans the chief activity in Usambara was in 1911, and 
in the Livingstone Mountains in 1909; the number of days on 
which earthquakes were registered were 15 and 26 respectively. 


During May and June, 1919, very severe seismic disturbances 
were experienced in the south-western portion of the Territory, 
which wrecked the Government station and several mission 
buildings in the Rungwe (former Langenburg) District and 
caused much damage at Songea. The first shock, on May Ist, 
was felt as far north as Iringa and as far south as Fort Johnston 
in Nyasaland. At Tukuyu (formerly New Langenburg) the 
shocks occurred almost hourly till the end of the month, and at 
Songea 72 separate shocks were recorded. They appeared to 
emanate from the Livingstone Mountains and to travel in a 
north-easterly or north-westerly direction. All earth tremors 
were accompanied by heavy rumblings, whilst rumblings were 
frequently heard though no shock was felt. A fall of a side of 
a mountain took place behind Old Langenburg and it is esti- 
mated that some five million tons of earth and rock must have 
been displaced. A series of falls also occurred in the Livingstone 
Mountains which has quite altered the appearance of the country. 


(h) Vegetation.—The character of the vegetation is determined 
(so far as climatic considerations are concerned) primarily by 
the rainfall and only secondarily by temperature. Hence the 
great variations in rainfall give to Tanganyika Territory great 
differences in vegetation, ranging from tropical forest to desert. 


(i) Fauna in relation to Flora.*—A country’s fauna is deter- 
mined for it (1) by the centres of distribution it adjoins or 
contains, (2) by the conditions it offers. 








* Extracted from a report by Mr. C. F. M. Swynnerton, Game Warden. 
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Tanganyika Territory is par excellence the meeting place of 
the African distributional areas. It also offers every main type 
of condition, vertical or horizontal, to be found in tropical or 
Eastern Africa. The statement of this combination of qualifica- 
tions may serve to convey some small idea of the Territory’s 
outstanding interest from the point of view buth of the working 
zoologist and of the preserver of wild animal life. 

No less than five faunal areas fade out, or meet in, this 
Territory. Those of Somaliland and Mozambique are the most 
conspicuous, but elements of the West African forest region enter 
from the west, of the East Sudan and Upper Nile area 
(characterized by the Lelwel Hartebeest) from the north, and of 
the Upper Zambesi area, with peculiar rodent forms and South- 
West Angolan birds, from the south-east to and beyond Lake 
Rukwa. 


The ecological divisions may be described in greater detail. 


(1) The animals associated with water—In the conditions 
that determine which amongst the animals presented to it a 
country will harbour, the first great division is that between 
land and water. Tanganyika Territory is rich in rivers and 
lakes, large and small, and possesses a long coast-line. 


Thus, in addition to a fish-population which partakes of the 
characters of that of the surrounding territories, it boasts the 
attractive feature of a great and varied population of water- 
birds. Flamingoes, Ibises, Snipe (double and painted), Cur- 

- lews, Sandpipers, and a most varied concourse of other Charadri- 
iform waders, many of thein migrants from the north, run on the 
sand or mud or wade in the shallows. With them are Herons, 
Egrets and Bitterns of approximately twenty species, grey, 
brown, white, black, buff, purple, and varying in size from the 
little croaking Dwarf Bittern to the great ‘‘ Goliath,’’ largest 
of the world’s herons and swallower of two-pound fishes, and 
the gravely frolicsome Hammerhead that brings to its sub- 
divided haystack nest tins, stones, and a variety of other orna- 
ments, that are then filched from it by the native doctors of some 
tribes for use as charms. 


Kingfishers, the black and white Ceryle rudis that hovers 
Kestrel-like above both sea and fresh water, the giant C. maxima 
that dives from a perch, and the diminutive and gem-like Cory- 
thornis cyanostigma, fish in our various waters with the Fishing 
Owl, the powerful white-headed Sea-eagle (Haliaétus and its 
‘* Vulturine ’’ relative, Gypohierar), Pelicans, Darters, showing 
only their snake-like necks when swimming, Cormorants and 
Gulls. Jacanas that run on the water-lily leaves, inland Terns 
that skim the surface of the water for insects, and Grebes, Moor- 
hens, Geese and a dozen kinds of duck are also found on our 
rivers and lakes. 

Monitors and, unfortunately, crocodiles are numerous—even in 
such a lake as Jipe, near Kilirnanjaro—and are fed on by tsetees. 
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Hippopotami are present, as the result of their night-wandering 
habits, even in small and isolated crater lakes. 


Water is important in other connections also. Animals gener- 
ally resort to its neighbourhood in the dry season, deserting great 
Pieces of country over which they are scattered in the rains. 
Buffaloes seldom remain very far from water at any time, and 
waterbuck and puku: are even more closely connected with it. 
Close seasonal concentration of such tsetses as G. pallidipes and 
G. morsitans igs usually, when it takes place, in the shady vegeta- 
tion that tends to persist beside streams and swamps, and 
G. palpalis, G. austenit and G. tachinoides are found in such 
places at all times. Tabanid biting flies also are much tied to 
moist places by their breeding habits. To the Situtunga, our 
most water-loving buck, with hoofs elongated to prevent it from 
sinking in the mud, water is evidently in the main a refuge, 
for the depopulation of the islands of Lake Victoria has resulted, 
it is said, in a change in the habits of the Situtungas and a 
shortening of their hoofs. 


(2) The animals associated with the primary forest.—A 
country’s vegetation determines in the main its land animals. 


The principal divisions into which our land plant-formations 
fall are two. They are those of the pyrophobes, intolerant of fire, 
and the pyrophytes, or fire-supporting plants. 

Of the animals that really depend on the first it may be said 
that they have for long been in Kast Africa a disappearing fauna, 
but that European civilisation, with its pronounced ideas on 
forest-conservation, has now stepped in to save them. There 
is strong evidence, derived from the facts of distribution and from 
other sources, to show that our scanty, patchy, primary forest 
of to-day once covered the greater part of the country with its 
close stand of lofty timber trees, its multiplicity of species, its 
dense undergrowth of shrubs and saplings and its more or less 
deep shade conditions generally, its carpets of Selaginella and 
delicate pyrophobe grasses, its ‘‘ Killer ’’ figs and its abundant 
and varied more delicate epiphytes, its plank-buttresses (like 
those of the Piptadenia of Unguru and Rau), its mangrove-like 
prop-roots (like those of the Uapaca or Ungurw), its woody, fan- 
tastic lianas, and its division into Schimper’s two main types of 
“tropical rain forest’? and (on the higher mountain slopes) 
“temperate ’’ or ‘‘ sub-tropical ’’ rain forest—the former with 
its towering and pillar-like Weliaceae, Sapotaceae and Ulmaceae, 
the latter with its abundant Conifers, its ubiquitous ‘* white- 
beard” lichen, and its flanking of giant heaths. 

Several factors have been suggested to account for its dis- 
appearance—the breaking up of the old table-land, climatic 
changes consequent on the disappearance of former high-level 
lakes, the former strong development of the Kilimanjaro glacier, 
and the appearance of certain superficial formations—but there 
can be no doubt that great areas have been destroyed directly for 
cultivation, and the one outstanding special adaptation of the 
plant-formations that have replaced it—the possession by their 
members of a fire-resisting bark—is perhaps the strongest amongst 
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the lines of evidence that suggest fire as the main direct factor. 
Occurring perhaps ever since late Cretaceous times around the 
volcanically devastated areas of the Rift Valley itself, Kilimanjaro, 
Elgon and (earlier) Kenya, and becoming an annual event in the 
hands of man, fires, with the eventual aid of the agricultural 
tribes, have, by reducing its habitat, finally confined the so-called 
** West African ’’ forest element in our animals to its present 
diminutive limits. These are provided by isolated forests, small 
or large, on the various mountain-masses and beside Lake 
Victoria, by still smaller surviving patches on the low-lying lands 
generally and by those of the narrow “‘ fringing ’’ forests beside 
our rivers that retain pyrophobe elements. 


This forest fauna contains a rich butterfly element, partly shared 
with the non-forest formations, that is of unequalled interest from 
the viewpoint of the student of animal coloration. _ Large blue 
and yellow Neophron and polymorphic Aterica settle along the 
paths in front of one, and, closing their wings, are so invisible 
as to be trodden on. The forest species of Neptis, flying higher 
with a flickering distinctive flight, orange-und-white and pale 
blue Leuceronias, dainty ‘‘ wood-white’’ Leptosia, disliked by 
birds, and still daintier striped Cyrestis, splendid Euxanthe, large 
mother-of-pearl Salamis and fritillary-like Atella, a few striking 
Acraeines, all but one of our fine Danaines, conspicuous, care- 
lessly flaunting, evil-smelling, eaten by most vertebrate enemies 
only under great stress of hunger, are present, especially in the 
sunnier spots, and with them, their wonderful mimics, the 
Pseudacraeas, the Euralias, and the females of some of our fine 
Papilios, notably of P. dardanus, which, lemon-yellow and tailed 
itself, possesses a whole harem of differently coloured tail-less 
wives, each of which, while not resembling the male, resembles 
closely in colour and flight some unrelated Danaine or Acraeine 
butterfly, and escapes thereby, to a considerable extent, the 
attentions of enemies. Non-mimetic Paptlios, including our very 
handsomest butterflies, abundant small brown Satyrines, small 
skippers such as Cyclopides, Padraona and Calaenorrhinus— 
which dashes to hide under green leaves—Melanitis and Prects, 
with undersides exactly like the dry leaves amongst which they 
habitually settle, and such conspicuous and evil day-flying moths 
as Aletis, help to complete the throng. The Noctuid moths and 
Mantidae comprise some extraordinary cases of lichen-mimicry. 
Certain Tabanidae are abundant, especially Haematopota. 


The birds of the true forest are very distinct from those 
outside, though to some extent they meet and mingle with the 
latter on the outskirts. ° Green Bulbuls of various species are very 
characteristic, and green, or green-with-grey, predominates on the 
upper surfaces of a number of other forest birds—Trogons, several 
lovely Touracos, a Barbet or two, Robins (Tarsiger and Eritha- 
cus), Shrikes, Warblers—rendering them hard to find when shot, 
and deubtless protecting them on occasions from the eye of the 
few hawks that habitually frequent this type of forest—as the 
daring Gos-hawk (Astur fachiro). The breast on the other hand 
is sometimes most brilliantly coloured, as in the Trogons, the 
green-backed Bush-shrikes and the Robins. The essentially pro- 
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tective upper side is in harmony with the fact that in this type 
of forest coloration is of no great recognition value at a distance. 
In the forest, as outside it, ‘‘ driving '’ the vegetation, is found 
the *‘ mixed bird-party,"’ to form which numerous species unite, 
and the object of which is that its component members may play 
into each other’s bills in the matter of the insects flushed. The 
“leader ’’ of the forest parties in the forest-Drongo, Dicrurus 
ludwigi, who, protected by distastefulness and conspicuously blue- 
black, boldly attacks the enemies of his protégés and repays 
himeelf by taking the insects flushed by the latter. Other members 
of the party are the insectivorous forest Weavers (Malimbus), 
various green and ‘‘ bristle-necked ’’ Bulbuls, Flycatchers of 
various genera, the Bush-shrikes already referred to, the Grey’ 
Cuckoo-shrike, forest Sunbirds (Cyanomitra), Warblers (as 
Apalis, Hylia, Euprinoides), White-eyes and Woodpeckers. 
Amongst characteristic forest species not yet mentioned are the 
Tambourine and ‘‘ Cinnamon " doves, Tympanistria and Haplo- 
pelia, Delagorgue’s and the ‘‘Olive’’ Pigeons, the last a par- 
ticularly fine bird, one or two forest Francolins (as schuettt of 
Kilimanjaro, Meru and Bukoba), the curious ‘‘ Broad-bill ”’ 
Smithornis, the long-tailed Cuckoo Cercococcyx and Grey Parrot 
(both near Bukoba), some spotted and other Barbets, Pittas, 
grotesque-looking, noisy Trumpeter Hornbills, and, going in 
flocks from place to place with the local ripening of fruits, Glossy 
and Chestnut-winged starlings. Plaintain-eaters of the genera 
Musophaga and Corythwola occur in the Bukoba country. 


Distinctive mammals of this plant-formation are certain species 
of squirrels and of the Simian genera Cercopithecus, Cercocebus 
and Colobus, the handsomest of the latter being that of Kili- 
manjaro; the Tree Hyraxes; Harvey’s and Abbott’s Duikers, the 
first red and described from the Kahe forest, the second from 
Kilimanjaro and Usambara, black with a red crest, thick-set and 
remarkable for its size; the great Forest Hog (Hylocha@rus) ; and, 
uncertain of occurrence here though becoming plentiful in Kenya 
with its recovery from the rinderpest, the Bongo. Leopards, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, bush-pigs, sunis and blue duikers live in 
the forests or visit them, but are not peculiar to them. The 
Gorilla and Chimpanzee belong to the formation, but do not 
extend east of Urundi and Ruanda. 

(3) The animals of the annually-burned plant-formations.— 
Passing over a buffer-formation, characterized by the meeting in 
it of the veld and forest fauna, by the tsetse brevipalpis (under 
appropriate condition of elevation), and (amongst trees and tall 
shrubs) by Albizzia fastigiata, Rauwolfia, Haronga and a hand- 
some Vernonia that, with the varied birds that prey on them 
and strew the ground witb bill-marked wings, attracts greatly 
all butterflies and diurnal moths, various fine Hymenoptera and 
certain Diptera, we come to the third and greatest: cecological 
division of our animals. This is associated with the diverse 
secondary formations composed of pyrophytes that, aided by fire, 
and by other factors, have nearly everywhere supplanted the 
primeval forests still covering the East Coast in the days of the 
land connection with Madagascar, and carried with them to the 
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southernmost cape of the continent a fauna, including human 
elements, that was previously associated with North Africa and 
Southern Europe and Asia. 


Alpine grass-land—First should be mentioned the alpine 
formations of our highest mountains. On Kilimanjaro the ground 
for a few hundred feet above the forest zone is shown by the 
broken nature of the upper forest margin to have been cleared 
of forest by the usual process, and the natives stated to the 
writer that annual fires were actually lit by them till the German 
Government stopped them. The ground is covered with raised 
cushions of pyrophytic grasses with narrow channels hidden 
between them in a manner that makes walking, already impeded 
by the elevation, laborious, and these channels, coated merely 
with moss and lichen in the dry season, are turned with the 
coming of the rains into a maze of flowering plants. Low trees 
or shrubs, isolated or in open groves, are in places present— 
Erica, Agauria, Ericinella, Senecio, Lobelia. Lower heathers 
are also present, and in small damp patches grow celandines, 
cranes-bill, clover and sedges, that at the time of the writer’s 
visit formed low, close sward, interrupted by higher patches of 
Alchemilla. 


An interesting herd of elands is present in the alpine to sub- 
alpine zone of Kilimanjaro. Elephants emerge on to it or pass 
over, and the natives stated that a rare buffalo or hartebeest 
finds its way thither. A bush-pig (P.c. dewmonis), described 
by Dr. Forsyth Major for its intense blackness, but since shown 
to be indistinguishable in its variations from the pig of the 
Nairobi country, was found in this zone in a black and white 
form on the occasion of the visit referred to. Small rodents were 
taken in traps so freely as to indicate great abundance. A 
Protea (P. kilimandsharica) and a Lobelia (L. Deckeni) are 
visited by the handsome green Sunbird Nectarinia johnstoni, a 
Stone-chat (Pratincola azillaris) also tops the upper forest mar- 
gin, whilst the Whitenecked Raven (Coroultur albicollis) and 
parties of the Mountain Chat (Pinarochroa hypospodia) are found 
right up to Mawenzi and the base of Kibo. 


On Mount Meru a bamboo belt intervenes between the alpine 
zone and the temperate rain forest. It is said to be penetrated 
by elephants and buffaloes, the latter especially passing through 
it on to the higher slopes. 


Lower-elevation secondary formations.—Our chief remaining 
formations in the pyrophytic category, though varying immensely 
amongst themselves, nevertheless have that in common which 
enables them to support to a considerable extent the same 
animals—those, amongst mammals, that live in herds and need 
great stretches of dry-season grazing, and those, amongst animals 
generally, that have become adapted in a lesser or greater degree 
to insolation and seasonal drought affecting both water and 
vegetation. 
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Three broad woodland divisions are of real importance in 
relation to these animals. They are (a), the Brachystegia 
formation (Miombo) which extends northwards into our territory 
from north-eastern Rhedesia and Portuguese Kast Africa respec- 
tively, the former tongue reaching Lake Victoria and the latter 
mass the south of the Mahenge district with large outlying 
patches nearly up to Handeni. (b) A tree savannah formation 
that is geographically, though not edaphically, associated with, 
Brachystegia throughout its range, and is also an intrusion from 
the south. It is dominated sometimes by Mlama (Combretum), 
often by Acacia, and more locally by Vitex, Dombeya, Doum 
or some other tree. This formation, broken by big islands of 
high-lying ground, fills the gap between the Brachystegia masses 
and carries the general Rhodesian mass nearly to our northern 
border and the Portuguese to Pangani. These two, well-grassed, 
great, psilophytic formations between them have introduced and 
are still broadly associated with the essentially southern elements 
in our fauna, as the Sable Antelope and the Lichtenstein Harte- 
beest. (c) The third broad division, including the dry ‘‘ nyika ”’ 
thorn-scrub and aphyllous formations—‘* grasarm ’’ of the Ger- 
mans, composed practically of eremophytes, orchard-like or 
packed—is, on the contrary, an intrusion from the north. 
Descending from Somaliland it extends right across to the Nile 
in the latitude of Lake Rudolf, but narrows in on squeezing past 
the Kenya Colony highlands and, meeting the formations already 
referred to, finds its southern limit after crossing in places a line 
drawn from Dodoma to Pangani. 

With the nyika-formations the northern (Somaliland) element 
in our fauna, with its Oryx, Gerenuks, Lesser Kudus, Dikdiks 
and Coke’s Hartebeest, has entered and remains associated. 


In each main sub-division, (a), (b) and (c), may be found 
open spaces or larger open plains that result from edaphic or 
other natural cunditions or (temporarily) from cultivation, and, 
with the larger plains in particular, which constitute a plant- 
formation of their own, and, in places, are indistinguishable from 
true steppe through sheer absence of trees, is associated the 
famous phenomenon of the plains’ game—the great herds of 
Zebra, Wildebeest and Hartebeest, mingling in the north with 
Gazelles and yet greater herds of Masai cattle, and here and 
elsewhere with elands, giraffes, and other species that occur 
also in the bush-country, as well as (in the plains) with a 
bird-fauna dominated by Ostrich, Sand-Grouse, Quails, Bustards, 
Coursers and Larks. The chief plains’ species that are not 
essentially northern frequent rather specially also the Combretum- 
Acacia formation which is more open usually than the Brochys- 
tcgia. With the closer forests of the latter have been associated 
more especially, in the writer’s experience, sable, buffalo and 
elephant, though there is no hard and fast line between 
the formatione which the last two animals will and will not visit. 
Several antelopes when in the woodland formations appear to 
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derive from their coloration a defence which they replace by 
watchfulness when exposed on the open steppe. 

Each tree-savannah formation, (a) or (b), may also, as the 
result of ineffective (too early or night-burning) annual fires, 
become swamped by thicket. The latter may consist of the 
plants already present or may take the form of an invasion. 
It may still consist of isolated clumps or it may have rendered 
whole stretches of country grassless, impenetrable, unusable and 
tsetse-infested, and brought about a general change in their 
fauna. Travellers on the Central Railway may witness both 
the ineffective fires and, in places, their results. 

Taking first the game animals, the following information gives 
a very rough preliminary idea of the distribution in our territory : 

Buffalo is said to be scarce in Tabora, Kondoa-Irangi and 
Kilimatinde and only locally abundant in Songea and Rungwe, 
but nearly everywhere else is not merely abundant but has been 
increasing so strongly that, excluding the possible results of an 
epidemic. such as is decimating it locally at present, even its - 
removal from the schedule would probably not reduce its numbers, 
provided no export were permitted of the skins. Eland has 
made nearly as good a recovery from the effects of the original 
rinderpest wave. It is common in Tabora and rarer in Utete 
than the buffalo, but otherwise follows much the same general 
distribution. A third extraordinarily abundant and well-dis- 
tributed animal is the common Zebra, in its Kilimanjaro and 
Highland forms—boehmi and granti. The Mahenge-Mohoro 
block, Rungwe and Mikindani are the only areas from which its 
presence is unreported, and Pangani stands alone amongst the 
remaining reporting districts in having but few Zebra. 

An arc extending from Mbulu through Arusha and Moshi 
to Tanga touches the residential and travelling areas of the main 
elephant herds of the north. An isolated herd is present on 
Ukerewe Island, which is a game reserve. From Moshi and 
Tanga the line of greater abundance or of migration seems to pass 
southwards through the Kondoa-Irangi, Dodoma and Morogoro 
districts. From Mahenge and Morogoro inclusive downwards, 
excluding chiefly the most westerly districts in which they are 
more localized, elephants are extraordinarily abundant, and the 
herds comprise more good tuskers than are found in the north. 
The Black Rhinoceros on the other hand is abundant in the 
northern districts, becomes scarcer in Tabora, Kilimatinde and 
Handeni, and is present in small numbers only in Mahenge, 
Malinyi, Namanyere and Tunduru, apparently becoming abundant 
south of the Railway only at Ifakara. The distribution of 
hippopotamus has already been commented upon. 

Roan Antelope—the langheldi form with darker ears, pasterns 
and chest-patch, first described from Tabora—finds its mair 
patches of distribution on the west side of the country, and in 
some of these it is the dominant antelope. It occurs sparsely or 
locally in the Arusha, Kondoa-Irangi and Handeni districts, but 
appears to find centres of abundance east of Lake Victoria and in 
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the Bagamoyo and Ufia districts. Sable Antelope, apparently 
intermediate here between the southern form and short-horned 
roosevelti, has been referred to already. The Fringed-eared Oryx 
(callotis), first described by Thomas from Kilimanjaro, is one of 
our more localized antelopes, present in the drier portions of the 
Usambara district, Arusha, Handeni and Kondoa-Irangi and in 
parts of the Ugogo country, as well as on the east slope of 
Kilimanjaro. 

The range of the Lesser Kudu has been already referred to. 
The Greater Kudu is said to be more or less common in the coast 
districts of Pangani, Bagamoyo and Lindi, and, in the south, 
about Tunduru, Namanyere and Newale. It is present, locally 
in some numbers, in a considerable area of which Kilimatinde 
may be taken as the centre. A few Greater Kudu are found at 
Kasanga, Mbeya and Ifakara. The Situtunga is reported from 
Kasanga, Mbeya and Namanyere, and the Uganda form (speket, 
with red females, described from Karagwe) occurs in numbers on 
the islands and shores of Lake Victoria. 


The bush-buck is scarce or absent in some areas, but on the 
whole is well distributed, finding shelter in the fringing forests 
of the rivers if the country generally is inhospitable, and is present 
in numbers in such widely separated areas as Bukoba, Meru to 
Usambara, parts of the coast strip, and the southern districts. 
The Masai bushbuck (massaicus, described from Kondoa-Irangi) 
is to be found in much of the ‘‘ nvika ’’ country, and the Uganda 
bushbuck (dama), in the western districts. 


Bukoba, the country between Lakes Victoria and Natron, 
Tabora, Ufipa, Iringa and Rungwe are the districts which have 
reported the presence of the conspicuously-coloured Topi, de- 
scribed as Damalis jimela from a specimen from the south-east 
shore of Lake Victoria. Its range is given as west of the thirty- 
sixth degree of longitude, and this line, that of the Rift valley, is 
tegarded by Heller as separating also the kongoni and typical 
forms of Coke’s Hartebeest, the former, larger and lighter, occur- 
ring to its west, and the latter described originally from Usagara. 
Hartebeests of the genus Alcclaphus (uichtensteins in the south, 
Coke’s in the north), are distributed, often in considerable num- 
bers, over the greater part of the country. The Uganda Lelwel 
Hartebeest (insignis) is said to occur near Bukoba. 

The distribution of the Wildebeest, as reported, is irregular. 
It is abundant in the north and finds centres of abundance in 
Tabora, in the Morogoro—Ifakara—Mohoro area, and in Lindi, 
being present in smaller numbers in much of the intervening 
country. So far as is now known, the Rift valley divides the 
mearnsi form on the west from typical albojubatus, larger, with 
lighter legs and more horizontal horns. 

Puku is reported as present locally in great numbers from the 
Mahenge district, also from one locality near Namanyere and 
from Lake Rukwa, and in smaller numbers from Bukoba and 
elsewhere round Lake Victoria. 

Waterbuck tends to be present, and often numerous, wherever, 
north, middle or south, fair sized rivers or lakes exist. 
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Reedbuck is more or less abundant right across the northern 
border districts, also at Utete, in Tabora, and, in the south, at 
Namanyere, Tunduru, Kasanga, Songea, Tukuyu and Mbeya. 
Both Mountain Reedbuck—Chanler’s, greyer than the South 
African race—and the Common Reedbuck (redunca), and, of the 
latter, both Ward’s and the tohi forms, are present. 

Impala is in great numbers in much of the country between 
the Central Railway and the northern border, in some of the 
extreme southern districts, and in Morogoro and a part of Iringa, 
in smaller numbers apparently in the remaining districts. 


Grant’s gazelle is abundant west of Natron (the robertsi form 
with widely-spreading horns being present) and in parts of 
Arusha, and is fairly common in Kondoa-Irangi and at Mpapua. 
Typical granti is found only in Ugogo, where it was discovered 
by Speke and Grant in 1848. Heller’s serengete form is found 
near the coast and at Kilimanjaro. Thomson’s gazelle, of the 
typical Kilimanjaro form, without black nose-spot, has much 
the same local distribution and is present in Tabora. The 
general distribution of the species is stated to coincide exactly 
with that of the Masai tribe. The extraordinary Gerenuk 
reaches the Usambara district from the north and occurs at any 
rate in parts of the Masai country generally. 


Ostrich is locally abundant in the Usambara and other 
northern-border districts and at Kilimatinde. There are some at 
Singida and it is reported as rare at Namanyere. Giraffe, a 
reticulated form as well as the Masai form (tippelkirchi) (first 
described by Matschie from Lake Eyasi), is particularly abun- 
dant down to and within the central districts, as Tabora, Kilima- 
tinde, Iringa, Morogoro and Bagamoyo, though more sparsely 
present in Kondoa-Irangi. It occurs elsewhere also, fairly 
abundantly, for example, at Namanyere, less freely in Bukoba 
and Mbeya. : 


The distribution of the smallest antelopes is best left nearly 
untouched. Kirk’s dikdik is, actually, extraordinarily abundant 
in and about much of the dry nyika zone, apparently the caven- 
dishi form mainly, but, between Kilimanjaro and the coast, the 
nyike form also. The Masai Steinbuck is fairly plentiful and 
Sunis are present in the forests of Meru and Kilimanjaro (form 
kirchenpaueri) and in the coast districts (form deserticola). 
At least two forms of Oribi, cottoni west of Lake Victoria and 
haggardi at the coast, occur here, and the Masailand Klip- 
springer (schillingsi) is widely spread but is perhaps excluded 
from the coast districts. These are occupied by the hecki form 
of the Blue Duiker. Some of the Duikers have already been 
mentioned. 

Wart-hog and bush-pig are exceedingly abundant in most of 
the game districts. The latter are responsible for vast damage 
done annually to the native crops, and they provide much sus- 
tenance to lions and tsetse. 
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The African Carnivora, large and small, are only too well 
represented throughout the country. The Sudan race of the 
lion (F.l. nyanzw) is recorded from Bukoba and others of our 
extreme western districts, the Masai lion (F.1. massaica), named 
originally from a specimen from south of Kilimanjaro, occurs 
elsewhere. 


In addition to being generally more or less well stocked with 
game the country possesses several particularly fine shooting 
grounds, with game animals present in some cases in enormous 
numbers. Such are the area between Arusha and Lake 
Victoria, ake Rukwa, Mahenge and a number of steppes in 
different parts of the country. A large proportion even of the 
wooded country offers a particularly pleasant form of shooting, 
even if less productive than shooting on the plains. New vistas 
open out us the sportsman wanders along and he never knows 
what he may stumble on next. 


The German Government instituted approximately twenty 
Game Reserves (including special reserves). Those that have 
been examined by us so far are mostly of a useful nature, and 
the following conditions would appear: to have contributed to 
their selection :-— 


(a) the utility of retaining a game reserve beside each of 
the more important shooting grounds to ensure its 
indefinite re-stocking ; 

(b) the scientifically sound principle that every sub-fauna 
should have its reserve or reserves, and that the latter 
should comprise between them all types of conditions 
found in the Territory ; 

(c) the small ‘‘ Refuge Reserve ’’ for the animal with wide 
seasonal w anderings ; 

(d) the predominant importance from a financial view-point 
of giving reserve protection to the elephant ; 

(e) the reservation for purposes of recuperation of an area 
in which the game has become much thinned. 


The birds of the secondary formations form a large and varied 
assemblage. Strongly contrasted upperside colour patterns are 
common, and are useful for intra-specific recognition at a distance, 
and the duller tones are brown rather than green. The phenome- 
non of the mixed hunting-party is seen here too, and the larger 
Drongo, Dicrurus afer, replaces the forest Drongo as leader. The 
Black-headed Bulbuls (Pycnonotus) replaces the Green Bulbuls, 
and prominent members of the parties are the Lesser Hornbills 
(Lophoceros) and the mouse-coloured Flycatchers, Bradyornis, 
in pairs, and the Helmet-Shrikes (Sigmodus and Prionops) and 
Babblers of the genus Cratcropus, in parties : but a great number 
of species in all attach themselves to the party usually or occa- 
sionally—Warblers. Buntings, Shrikes, Cuckoo-shrikes, Wood- 
peckers, Orioles, insectivorous Weavers, Barbets, Tits, Sunbirds, 
Thrushes, Flveatchcrs, Wood-hoopovs. TEven purely grain- or 
fruit-eating birds may be found with them on occasion, usually 
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as the nucleus round which the party is forming for the sake 
of the insects flushed by them. 

Very distinctive of our pyrophyte formations are the great 
numbers of grain-eating birds they support, usually in flocks— 
Canaries, Seed-eaters, Buntings, Weavers, and little Waxbills, 
Bishop-birds and Whydahs in great variety and with bright 
yellow, black, crimson, scarlet or blue predominating in their 
plumage. Guinea-fowls (including the pretty curly-crested 
species, Guttera pucherani, found also in true forest, and the ugly 
but gloriously blue Vulturine of the nyika-formation), Francolins 
of nearly 20 species, including the fine Spur-fowls (Pternistes), 
Quails, six or seven Turtle-doves, Emerald-spotted and Namaqua 
Doves. Vultures and a great variety of hawks and eagles, in- 
cluding the beautiful, short-tailed Bateleur, with its masterly 
flight, also find thei? proper place in these formations as a result 
of the range of vision afforded. Grass-warblers are another strong 
group; and Sunbirds are present in far greater variety and more 
brilliant coloration than in the sombre surroundings of the forest, 
and may be seen extracting the nectar from a great variety of 
flowers, piercing some and duly pollinating others. Larks, Pipits 
and Wagtails find scope to run about, the ‘‘ cut-throat ’’ Pipits, 
with black chest-bar and red or yellow throat, being the largest 
and most conspicuous of these ; Ox-peckers that attend rhinoceros 
and other game and cattle, and warn the former; the White- 
chested Crow ; the true Butcher-birds of the genus Lanius ; many 
Swallows and Nightjars, including the wonderful ‘‘ Standard- 
winged ’’ Cosmetornis; the true Hoopoe; many splendidly- 
coloured Bee-eaters and Rollers, and the Kingfishers that live on 
insects; most Cuckoos (including the gem-like Golden and 
Emerald Cuckoos, and the large Bush-cuckoos, Centropus, that 
make their own nests); most of the Honey-guides; and our two 
great snake killers—the Secretary bird and the huge Ground- 
Hornbill with its drum-like call—all belong to the secondary 
formations. 

Some birds belong to all of them, others tend to be confined 
to one. Thus, the Namaqua Dove and the White-headed Shrike 
(Eurocephalus) are particularly associated with the Nyika dry- 
scrub country—but the subject cannot be gone into more fully 
here. It is wonderful, actually, how full of birds the above- 
mentioned formation is even at its driest, when it extends away 
as a completely leafless, soft grey waste, flushed widely here and 
there with the scarlet pink flowers of two trailing shrubs; also 
how well conditioned they are and full of insects. 

Amongst butterflies the Aer@ine, mostly red-brown with black 
spots. dominate, and Pierine, of the genera Teracolus, Belenois, 
Catopsilia and Tertas, the first including the various orange, 
scarlet and purple-tips, and the last several small brilliant- yellow 
species, are very abundant. The spotted ‘‘ Guinea-fowl ”’ 
butterfly Hamanumida, and species of Byblia and Precis, the 
last with the marvellous seasonal colour-changes, are common, 
and another very abundant and conspicuous butterfly is Danatda 
chrysippus, chestnut with white fore-wing bar and a famous 
model for mimicry. Black and white Papilio angolanus, the fine 
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‘“* Orange-dog *’ butterfly (P. demodocus), and some further 
species replace the more striking Papilionine forms of the forest, 
and join the little ‘‘ Blues ’’ and several of the genera already 
enumerated in forming the great butterfly assemblages that are 
found drinking together in moist places, each colour tending to 
form separate little groups of its own. 


Large muscle-filled species of Charaxes in great variety, not 
easy of capture, even by bee-euters, and affording smaller birds 
such difficulty in the matter of their reduction to a swallowable 
condition as to have given rise to mimicry, resembles the various 
starlings in being found wherever, in bush veld or forest, fruit 
is ripe. Robber-flies (Asilid@) are specially characteristic of the 
formations we are discussing, and may be seen carrying their 
victims—grass-hoppers, bees, butterflies, each other. Ground- 
running beetles—Cicindclide, Carabide, Tenebrionide—appear 
in numbers early in the rains, and our two commonest tsetses— 
morsitans and pallidipes—are specially associated with the 
savannah formations, above all with the Brachystegia. G. brevi- 
palpis is found in their shadier parts, and in general it may be 
said that the more nearly the secondary formations reproduce the 
conditions of the primary forest, the more they tend to attract 
elements of the latter’s fauna. 


Problems connected with the Fauna.—The outstanding 
economic problems connected with the fauna are (1) Tsetse- 
control—for fly is at present impeding the development of a large 
proportion of the entire country; (2), not less important from 
the native view-point, the control of vermin—of the carnivora 
which are taking a heavy toll of human life and live-stock in 
certain districts—and, a more universal and difficult trouble, of 
the various garden-raiding animals. Both these problems are 
being taken in hand, in addition to faunal preservations and the 
beginnings of a general faunal survey. In the last connection 
much aid will doubtless be derived from the work already done 
by the Germans, and results of systematic and economic import- 
ance may be expected, but the presence of important fossiliferous 
beds, together with the present limitation of appreciable material 
bearing on the evolution of our mammals to the northern and 
southern ends of the African continent, renders it possible that it 
will be the paleontologist who will carry off the palm here for 
interesting scientific discovery. 


(j) Fossils—A large find of fossil remains was made by the 
Germans in the Tendaguru Hills, situated on the right bank of the 
Mbemkuru river, in the Lindi District, about the year 1905, anda 
scientific expedition was equipped and despatched to the spot in 
1909. Specimens of considerable interest were unearthed, includ- 
ing the remains of an enormous type of Dinosaur, which is said 
to be of far larger dimensions than the Diplodocus found in 
America. The neck of the former, for instance, is 12 metres in 
length, of the latter only 7; and the shoulder blade is 2 metres 
long, as against 1. 

Since our occupation of the country further discoveries of fossil 
remains have been made in other parts of the Lindi District, and 
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the British Museum is contemplating sending out an expert to 
investigate the deposits. 


Other similar discoveries were made by the Germans in the 
Arusha, Mahenge and Kondoa-Irangi districts in 1914, but 
although excavation was commenced, the work had to be 
abandoned owing to the War. 


II.—HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 


(a) History.—There has existed on the coast of East Africa 
an ancient civilisation from very early times. It is known that 
the natives of East Africa had trade connections with Arabia 
and India before the beginning of the Christian era, and that there 
was a regular migration of Himyarites from South Arabia to 
South Africa, who worked gold mines, and possibly built 
Zimbabwe and other ruins in Rhodesia. It is also probable that 
such localities as the Lamu Archipelago, Mombasa, Tanga, 
Pangani, Dar-es-Salaam and Kilwa, which offer obvious advan- 
tages as ports, were repeatedly occupied before the oldest civiliza- 
tion of which there is any record. 

The Greek geographer Ptolemy (about A.D. 150) gives some 
account of East Africa ag then known. He calls the country 
Azania and speaks of the promontory of Zingis. An earlier 
description of the East African littoral is to be found in the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, where reference is made to the 
island of Menouthias and to a town called Rhapta. The former 
was either Zanzibar or Pemba; the latter is thought to be either 
Pangani or a town in the delta of the Rufiji River. 


Active colonization by Arabs from Oman appears to have begun 
in the &th century A.D., as a result of the spread of Islam, but 
it is possible that settlers arrived from both Arabia and Persia 
some three centuries earlier, though there is no detailed informa- 
tion respecting this movement. Whether the Arabs were pre- 
ceded or followed by the Persians is uncertain, but the presence 
of true Persians on the Fast African Coast has been established 
by the discovery of Persian inscriptions and coins and of ruins of 
Persian architecture. 

There is a fair amount of tradition, if not of accurate detail, 
respecting the colonization of the coast in the tenth and following 
centuries of the Christian era; but the history of this period is 
for the most part a record of complicated quarrels neither easy nor 
interesting to recount. 

The oldest known town in Tanganyika Territory is Kilwa- 
Kisiwani (Kilwa-on-the-island), the Arabic chronicles of which 
were published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1895 (another version can be found in Barros, Da Asia, Lisbon, 
1778). This Persian town was founded—probably upon a far 
older site—by a son of the King of Shiraz about the year 975 
A.D.; and the ruins of two mosques, which, according to 
tradition, were built at the end of the 12th century, are still 
visible. , 

The Arabian and Persian colonies in East Africa are said to 
have reached the height of their prosperity between 1100 and 
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1300 A.D. That the towns enjoyed a considerable degree of 
prosperity and civilization is recorded by Ibn Batuta, the Arabic 
geographer, who visited Mogdishu, Mombasa and Kilwa in 1828. 
It is perhaps of interest to mention that the Chinese, attracted 
by the ivory, gold, tortoise-shell, ambergris, and slaves exported 
from these shores, despatched fleets on several occasions to East 
Africa, the last known visit occurring in 1430. Chinese coins 
dating between A.D. 713 and 1201 have been found at Kilwa 
and Mogdishu. 

The authentic history of East Africa can be said to commence 
when in 1498 the first Portuguese expedition under Vasco da 
Gama sailed along this coast on its way to India. The Portu- 
guese found on the arrival a series of independent towns, peopled 
by Arabs, but not united to Arabia by any political tie. Their 
relations with these Arabs were most!y hostile, but during the 
16th century they firmly established their power and ruled with 
the aid of tributary Arab sultans. 

Towards the end of the 16th century two new, though only 
transitory, powers made their appearance and played their part 
in harrying the coast towns—the Turks and the Zimbas. A 
Turkish corsair in 1585 ejected the Portuguese from most of 
their settlements, but was eventually defeated by the Portuguese, 
who allied themselves to the Zimbas, a tribe of Zulus from south 
of the Zambesi. After the defeat of the Turks, the Portuguese, 
with the aid of the tribe of Segeju, proceeded to make war 
on the Zimbas, whom they entirely overthrew. 


The Portuguese rule, however, rested always on rather weak 
foundations, and the Arabs of Oman and Muskat succeeded in 
throwing them out of Oman in 1650, and proceeded to attack 
them in Africa. Between 1660 and 1700 there was much warfare 
and burning of towns, but the advantage remained with the 
Arabs, who captured Mombasa in 1698, after a siege lasting 
33 months, and then occupied Pemba, Zanzibar, and Kilwa, 
driving the Portuguese out of practically all their East African 
possessions except Mozambique. This marks the real downfall 
of the Portuguese power north of Mozambique, but it was 
reasserted from 1727 to 1729, when they were driven out for 
the last time, and a fleet despatched by the Viceroy of India 
to their assistance was destroved by a hurricane.* 


The traces of the Portuguese occupation of the East African 
coast are very small, and consist mainly of a few buildings and 
the presence of numerous Goans whom the long-standing con-* 
nexion with Goa has brought over to Zanzibar and the mainland. 
There is no proof whatever that thev penetrated inland, though 
they had heard of Kilimanjaro, and they appear to have merely 
held a series of ports to facilitate their voyages to India. 


Except the Portuguese attempt at reoccupation mentioned 
ahove. little of moment occurred on the coast of East Africa 





* Strandes: Die Portugiesenzeit von Ostafrika. 
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during the 18th century. The tie which connected the East 
African colonies with the distant Court of Muscat was a weak 
one, and the supremacy of the Imam of Oman, as his name 
implied, was mainly spiritual. The allegiance to Muscat became 
more and more shadowy till about 1740 when the Mazrui 
Governor of Mombasa and the Nabahan King of Pate declared 
themselves independent and proceeded to fight with one another 
for the supremacy of the Coast. This declaration of independence 
was probably connected with a revolution in Oman when the 
Yorubi were replaced as the ruling family by the Bu Saidi, 
from whom the present Sultans of Zanzibar are descended. For 
nearly 100 years the Bu Saidi did not trouble much more than 
the Yorubi had done about their African possessions until Said 
bin Sultan, the fifth of the line, transferred his capital in 
1832 from Muscat to Zanzibar, which until then had played 
a comparatively small part in the history of the coast. 


Seyid Said bin Sultan conceived the idea of making a chain 
of trading stations extending from the coast to the Congo and 
to the Nile. Bagamoyo, Saadani or Fangani were the usual 
points of departure, and Tabora the most important inland centre. 
This second period of Arab domination was the great period 
of the slave trade. The Arabs made no attempt to introduce 
Mohammedanism or conquer the countries of the interior, but 
merely deported the inhabitants to the coast or elsewhere. As 
a result the Congo Free State was founded to protect the country 
and the natives from these eastern raiders. 


After Seyid Said’s death in 1856 his territories were divided 
between his two elder sons, and Zanzibar became an independent 
Sultanate. From this period until the partition of Africa between 
the European powers began in the eighties, few political events of 
importance occurred in Kast Africa. 


(b) European Discovery.—The interior of Tanganyika Terri- 
tory was discovered principally by Englishmen and Germans. 
Among these may be mentioned Rebmann, Krapf, Burton, Speke, 
Grant, Cameron, Thomson, von der Decken, Livingstone and 
Stanley. It was at Ujiji on Lake Tanganvika that the two last 
mentioned had their celebrated meeting, and the house that 
Stanley occupied near Tabora is still standing. After the German 
occupation the country was in many places carefully explored 
by Germans, among whom may be mentioned Wissmann, von 
Goetzen, Bornhardt, Filleborn, Meyer, Baumann and Stuhl- 
mann. 


(c) The German Occupation—German Fast Africa, the most 
important of the German Protectorates, came under German - 
influence through the individual initiative of Dr. Karl Peters. 


In 1884, Peters, with three companions, made a journey to the 
interior, and in six weeks concluded twelve treaties with native 
chiefs, the territory of these chiefs being then declared by the 
explorers to be German territory. Peters returned to Berlin, and 
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in 1885 the newly acquired land was placed under the Imperial 
Government. 

, This arrangement was recognised by the British Government 
in 1886, but a ten-mile belt along the littoral was still held to 
belong to Zanzibar. 

Two years later Germany acquired the right of collecting cus- 
toms duties on the coast, and in 1890 took over the coast strip 
on payment of £200,000 to the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

The development and pacification of the Protectorate in its early 
days was largely due to the energy and enterprise of Major 
Wissmann, who organized the troops raised in 1889 to quell the 
Arab rising, launched the first steamer on Lake Nyasa, and took 
part in the suppression of many of the native insurrections which 
signalized the bringing of the country under European rule. 

From 1891 to 1893 the Germans were engaged in war with the 
Hehe, a warlike people of the plateau region south of the Rufiji 
River, and a certain number of small punitive expeditions took 
place every year till the serious rebellion in the southern districts 
of the colony between Lake Nyasa and the Kilwa coast occurred 
in 1905. Nearly all the tribes, Mohammedan and Pagan, took 
part in it, and officials, missionaries, planters and traders were 
murdered, as the Germans were taken completely by surprise. 
Some 120,000 natives (adults and children) are said to have died 
during the struggle, or from its immediate results. The period 
following the conclusion of the rebellion was one of even greater 
suffering for the natives than that of actual hostilities, as the 
military authorities seized all available food supplies, either for 
feeding the German force or for purposes of denying them to the 
enemy. 

During the latter years of the German Administration the 
country was to outward appearances comparatively peaceful The 
natives had for some time past been gradually losing their war- 
like habits ; the number of white settlers, and the German control, 
grew year by year; and after the terrible lesson of 1905-6 when 
they either suffered from, or had an opportunity of witnessing, 
the German policy of ‘‘ frightfulness,’’ the natives were unlikely 
to repeat the experiment of rebelling unless in very exceptional 
circumstances. 


(d) Ethnography.*—The aboriginal inhabitants of Central 
Africa are thought to have been a dwarf-like people, whose 
scattered descendants are to be found amongst the Bushmen of 
the Kalahari desert, the pygmies of tha Semliki forest and 
Ruanda, and the helot races living with some of the Hamitic 
tribes, such as the Wata among the Galas, the Tomal, Yebir, 
and Midgan amongst the Somalis, and the Mindsho in Kaffa. t 

A negro race—a black-skinned woolly-haired, prognathous 
people, speaking a monosyllabic language—are believed to have 





* Reference has been made to Dr. Stuhlmann’s Handwerk und Industrie in 
Ostafrika, 

+ Professor Hans Meyer in his book Ostafrika (1914) states that the 
Kindiga or Tingida, who are to be found in small numbers to the east, and the 
Nege and Wasi to the west, of Lake Eyasi, in Tanganyika Territory, as well as 
the Sandawe, near Kondoa-Irangi, are possibly descendants of the autochthonous 
inhabitants of the country. 
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migrated from southern Asia about the commencement of the 
pluvial age and over-run north and east central Africa. It is 
probable that they were armed with bows and arrows, had wooden 
implements, and brought with them the banana and the colacasia.* 
It is also probable that these people, whose descendants are the 
negroes living in the Sudan from the Upper Nile to the Atlantic, 
were acquainted with and introduced the drum-signals, secret 
societies and mask dances, which are met with in West Africa 
at the present day. So far as is known, there are only a couple 
of isolated tribes representing the Sudanic negroes in Tanganyika 
Territory, the Mbugu in the Usambara Hills, and the Gaya, near 
Shirati on Lake Victoria; but ethnographical remains of them 
have survived amongst the Zaramo behind Dar-es-Salaam, and 
in the Uluguru Hills. 

In the wake of the negroes from south Asia came the Proto- 
Hamites also from Asia, but from a more northerly and westerly 
direction. They were a people whose language was probably 
agglutinative, that is to say, the syntax was formed by adding 
prefixes and suffixes to the root. It comprised numerous noun 
classes, and was generally of a more advanced character than the 
monosyllabic tongue of the negroes. The Proto-Hamites brought 
with them the goat and the dog, and they introduced sorghum 
and other grains. These people mixed with the negroes and 
produced the earlier Bantu races, which are represented in Tan- 
ganyika Territory by the Nyamwezi (with sub-divisions Sukuma, 
Sumbwa, Winsa, Fipa, Konongo and Kimbu, &c.), and by the 
Sangu, Hehe, Bena, Kinga, Matengo, Nindi, Makonde, Mwera, 
Ngindo, Sagara, Zaramo, Zigua, Shambaa and others. Unlike 
the word negro, the name Bantu refers primarily to language, 
not to physique, and the most interesting point about these people 
is the distribution of their language over a vast area reaching from 
Cape Colony to Kenya and the Cameroons. Whereas the negroes 
do not forma. unit linguistically, but speak the most diverse tongues, 
which are probably to be numbered by hundreds, the Bantu 
languages all belong to one family, and exhibit less difference 
than do the varions Aryan languages among themselves. t 

Following cn the Proto-Hamites the light-coloured Hamites 
migrated to Africa in the course of untold ages, some via Suez 
and others via Bab-el-Mandeb, the first of these migrations being 
at least 7,000 years ago. The name Hamite is primarily applied 
to the group of languages of which ancient Egyptian is the most 
conspicuous representative, and which are notable for the in- 
clusion of a grammatical gender and an article. The majority 
of these wanderers, who generally preferred a semi-nomadic life 
and cattle-herding to a settled existence in towns and agriculture, 
spread along North Africa, whilst others pressed South, one 
group going to the extreme end of the continent, and, mixing 
with the Bushmen pygmies, formed the Hottentots. Other 





* Colacasia is a genus of Araceae and includes plants with edible roots, ¢.g.5 
the Arum and Caladium. 

¢ Professor Meinhof has distinguished 264 negro or Sudanic languages and 
114 dialects, and 182 Bantu langaages and 119 dialects. Sir H. Johnston has 
illustrated 276 Bantu languages and dialects. 
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groups inter-married with the earlier settlers, their descendents 
being now known as the Younger Bantus and the Central Ban- 
tus. The most notable of the former in the Tanganyika Terri- 
tory are the Chaga of Kilimanjaro, the Arusha, Pare, Digo, 
Kaguru, Gogo, Nyaturu, Irangi, lramba and Mbugwe ; and of the 
latter, who have a considerable admixture of Nilotic or negro 
blood, are the Shashi, Zoba and Ruri, inhabiting the south- 
eastern shores of Victoria Nyanza, and the Ha, Suwi, Sinza and 
Siba, &c., stretching from Ujiji to Bukoba. Others again, who 
are less mixed with the former inhabitants, are the tribes allied 
to the Nandi of Kenya Colony, represented in Tanganyika by 
the Dorobo, Tatoga, Mbulu, Fiome, Burunge, Ngomvia, &c., 
inhabiting mostly the barren Rift) Valley*; the royal and 
superior caste of the Hima or Huma and the Tusi, living on or 
near the western shores of Victoria Nyanza, whose features 
present a distinct physical type resembling the faces seen on 
ancient Egyptian monuments; and the Masai, who were pushed 
south by the Nilotic tribes, and migrated from their home be- 
tween Lake Rudolph and the Nile to Kenya Colony and Tan- 
ganyika Territory a couple of centuries ago. 

The early Hamites introduced into Africa the ox and the fat- 
tailed sheep; they mostly had bee-hive shaped huts; they 
possessed spears and shields, and they used hides as coverings. 

Whilst during the last century the Masai were pushing south, 
sweeping all before them as far as Ugogo and Usagara, the Zulu 
peoples from south of the Zambesi (who in the 16th century had 
burnt and sacked most of the towns on the East African coast to 
Mombasa, where they were defeated by the Portuguese)+ pene- 
trated into, and occupied portions of, what is now Tanganyika 

* Territory. Like the Masai, the Zulu tribes were cattle rearers, 
but they were also slave hunters. They plundered the area 
north of the Reyuma; they conquered and settled in the country 
east of Lake Nyasa as far as Mahenge; and they penetrated 
right up to Victori yanza, where a small group of them, known 
as the Tuta, live in the Sumbwa country to the present day. 
The Masai and Zulus never came to close grips owing to German 
intervention. It is perhaps of interest to note that some Bantu 
tribes in the north, impressed by the successes of the Masai, 
adopted their weapons and customs, whilst some of those in 
the south aped the Zulus and, armed with assegais, plundered 
their neighbours. 

A peaceful migration, which has been taking place for some 
years, is that of the Bantu Yao and Makua, who are crossing 
from Portuguese East Africa to Tanganyika Territory, and 
settling among the Donde and Makonde on the north bank of 














* Manuscript vocabularies of six Hamitic tribes inhabiting the Great | Rift 
Valley, which were compiled by Dr. M. Heepe in 1914-15, have recently been’ 
found and returned to their owner. It is hoped that when these vocabularies 
are published much light will be thrown on the origin of these people. 

+ See page 24. The Zulu tribes, particularly the Angoni, were known to the 
East African natives as Wagwangwara, “ the dreaded ones.” 
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the Rovuma River. A similar migration—but on a much smaller 
scale—has also occurred in the north of the Territory, a few 
Kamba, Taita and Nyika having left their homes in Kenya 
Colony and settled amongst various tribes in Tanganyika. The 
largest of these colonies is near Dar-es-Salaam, some Kamba 
having wandered as far south as this during a famine. 

The most important people on the coast are the Swahili, who 
are hybrids between Arabs or Persians and all sorts of African 
blood. Living as they do on a long narrow stmp of coast and 
in scattered archipelagoes the Swahili had no chance of attain- 
ing any sort of political union, even had they desired it, but 
they have exercised a widespread influence, chiefly through their 
language. In point of wide distribution and utility over a large 
area Swahili may fairly claim to be one of the great languages 
of the world, and it possesses a remarkable vitality and power 
of advancing at the expense of other languages. It is more or 
less spoken as a lingua franca from Aden in the north to Durban 
in the south, and from the Indian Ocean to the waters of the 
Nile and the Congo. It is perhaps more widely known in 
Tanganyika Territory than in the neighbouring Colony and 
Protectorates, and there is probably no town or village in the 
whole country where the language is not understood. In religion 
the Swahili are Mohammedans, and they have a pride in genea- 
logy and some taste for literature, both derived from the Arabs. 
Their literature consists of poems and stories, of little interest 
except as indications of the mental culture of the writers, and 
also in a few instances of chronicles of various cities, some of 
which have been published. 


The most important tribes in the interior are the Nyamwezi 
and the Hehe. The Nyamwezi are a large tribe or group of 
tribes, who for many years furnished tens of thousands of 
porters for the caravans proceeding into the interior, and who 
in more recent times have provided the best labourers for the 
construction of railways and roads, and for the establishment 
and maintenance of Government stations and plantations. The 
Hehe were a thorn in the side of the Germans for many years. 
They were eventually crushed, but their Sultan, Mkwawa, 
refused to surrender and shot himself. The return to his people 
of his head, which there was reason to believe had been sent to 
Berlin, was included in the terms of peace after the great 
European War, but the Germans have not been able to discover 
where the head was deposited. 


(e) Religions.—The natives of Tanganyika Territory have very 
few religious observances. It is, of course, not true that they 
have no religion at all, as is sometimes stated, but it is a fact 
that, whereas in the kingdoms which make up the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate there were in pagan tines temples, priests and sacri- 
fices of the usual African type, all these external signs of religion 
seem to be wanting in Tanganyika. Mohammedanism is pro- 
fessed in the coast towns but it has never penetrated very far 
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inland except in Usagara, Uzigua and Usambara. The total 
number of Mohammedans is 300,000, and amongst these are 
included a considerable number who merely observe certain rites 
and whose connection with Islam is quite superficial, The 
German Government feared that Mohammedan influence was 
opposed to their interests and warned the District Officers against 
the danger which might result from the unrestricted dissemina- 
tion of this religion. In various circulars which were issued 
between 1909 and 1913 attention was repeatedly called to this 
danger, and it was stated that since Islam is a religion with 
aggressive tendencies its danger lay in the fanaticism which it 
might arouse among the natives. As an effective means of 
combating Mohammedanism the German Governor, in a circular 
issued on October 13, 1913, recommended the encouragement 
of pig-breeding amongst the natives. 


Two classes of religious ideas, other than Christian and 
Mohammedan, prevail among the inhabitants of Tanganyika 
Territory. One is the worship of a sky spirit, called Eng-ai (rain) 
among the Masai, and Asista (sun) among the tribes allied to the 
Nandi (Tatoga, &c.). The prayers of the Masai and kindred 
tribes seem to be genuine native compositions, in which the 
appeals to the sky god are mixed up with allusions to other 
heavenly bodies. Among the Masai there appears to be hardly 
any idea of existence after death, or of ancestor worship. Old 
men are buried and are believed to turn into snakes, but young 
people die like cattle, and their corpses are simply thrown into 
the jungle to be eaten by hyenas. Among the Bantu-speaking 
tribes a different system of religious ideas prevails, based upon 
ancestor worship, surviving in a very fragmentary form, but still 
distinctly traceable. The Bantu name for the deity, Muungu, 
Mngu, Mulungu, &c., seems to mean really ghosts who are 
deified, or at least who require to be propitiated. Among these 
tribes corpses are buried and offerings are made on the grave. 
The Bantu-speaking tribes are also cursed with a belief in witch- 
craft, from which the Hamitic tribes are free. This superstition 
is more terrible in its consequences than it sounds, for it means 
that every disaster, such as a death in a family, is attributed to 
evil magic, and when such a disaster occurs it is customary to 
consult a witch doctor or witch-finder, who indicates some un- 
fortunate person, often a woman, as the culprit and recommends 
that he or she be put to death, a recommendation which is usually 
followed. 


III.—ADMINISTRATION AND POPULATION. 


(a) German Administration.—The German Imperial Chancellor 
was originally responsible for the administration of all the German 
Protectorates, but in 1907 the Colonial Office was separated from 
the Foreign Office and made independent. 

The head of the local Government was the Governor, who was 
assisted by a Council which met twice a year at Dar-es-Salaam, 
but its functions were of an advisory nature only. Except for 
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the Postal and Telegraph Department, which was outside his 
jurisdiction, the Governor was the supreme civil and military 
authority, although from 1906 onwards the Protectorate troops 
(Schutztruppe) were placed under a separate commander. On 
the outbreak of war the Governor was Dr. Schnee, who had held 
the appointment since July, 1912, whilst Major (afterwards 
Major-General) von Lettow-Vorbeck was commandant of the 
Troops. 

For purposes of administration the Protectorate was divided 
into 24 districts. Of these 19 were civil districts, 2 (Mahenge 
and Iringa), military districts, and 3 (Ruanda, Urundi and 
Bukoba), residencies. The District Commissioners (Bezirksamt- 
mdnner) were responsible for the maintenance of peace and good 
order in their districts, but only coloured people could be dealt 
with in their courts. 


For the maintenance of justice among Europeans there were 
five high Courts, at Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Moshi, Mwanza, 
and Tabora, with a Supreme Court at Dar-es-Salaam. The 
Judge when hearing cases was assisted by four European as- 
sessors. 


Corporal punishment appears to have been regarded as an 
important method of enforcement of the laws, for in 1911-12 
5,944 official floggings were administered, whilst in 1912-13 the 
number was 8,057. The number of lashes usually bestowed 
was 25, and when a criminal was sentenced to two floggings— 
a frequent event—an interval of two weeks had to elapse between 
the floggings. 


No record was kept of the unofficial floggings administered as 
“* parental correction,’ but it was known that the number was 
a large one. In 1912-13 107 employers were convicted of 
assaulting their labourers, but this is no criterion of the number 
of cases of assault committed, for natives were punished if 
they brought charges against their employers which they were 
unable to prove, and, therefore, usually suffered in silence. 


In a few rare instances, e.g., in the Bukoba District, the 
Germans administered the tribes through their own Chiefs or 
Sultans, but as a general rule the tribes were organized under 
Akidas (a Swahili term meaning a commander of soldiers). 
This system was introduced by the Sultan of Zanzibar in the 
forties or fifties, and was accepted and developed by the Germans. 
The Akidas were paid native (usually Arab or Swahili) officials, 
each of whom had restricted magisterial jurisdiction over natives 
(including powers of inflicting corporal punishment), and was 
responsible for the collection of taxes in a prescribed area (per- 
haps 100 villages). The headman of one village or more is called 
aJumbe. If the Jumbe was an influential man, he was directly 
responsible to the District Commissioner (Bezirksamtmann) and 
was given the same magisterial jurisdiction over the natives 
of his villages as an Akida: otherwise he was subordinate to 
the Akida. The Jumbe’s duties consisted chiefly in finding 
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labour for the Government or for European travellers. In the 
Coast towns were also Liwalis, or Arab Governors, who as a rule 
were nothing more than superior Akidas. 


For the whole of German East Africa, i.e., for an area of 
385,000 square miles, with a population of seven-and-a-half 
millions, the Germans had in 1914 an administrative staff of 79 
Europeans only.* With such a small staff, occupied as they 
were with manifold duties, one of the most important of which 
was to provide labour for Government Departments, for the con- 
struction of railways, and for settlers, it was obviously impossible 
for the native officials to be adequately supervised. This was to 
some extent recognised and admitted by the Germans, and the 
Governor, Count von Goetzen, in his report on the rebellion of 
1905, remarked that, unless the European administrative staff— 
even smaller then than in 1914--were considerably increased, 
many mutters must of necessity be left in the hands of the 
Akidas, ‘‘ who resort to oppression and fraud, which makes our 
Administration detested by the people."’ Count von Goetzen’s 
successor, Freiherr von Rechenberg, likewise called attention on 
various occasions to the necessity of increasing the number of 
Furopean officials, and “‘ limiting, or even abolishing, the 
executive power of Akidas, whilst supporting the Jumbes, or 
hereditary chiefs.”’ 


On our arrival in the country, it was found that in most parts of 
the territory the Swahili or coast influence was paramount. The 
more backward tribes had fallen automatically under the 
domination of the nominal Mohammedans, which was due partly 
to the fact that the average native regards the Swahili as a social 
superior, to be imitated as far as possible, and partly to the 
support given to the Swahili by the Germans, who considered that 
they had a civilising influence over the natives. The old tribal 
organisations, between natural decay, increasing intercourse and 
education, German punitive expeditions, and German policy, had 
disappeared almost entirely. Very few, if any, traces of 
primitive Bantu organisations exist, though many customs of 
obvious antiquity remain, and the social system now consists 
merely of a weltering mass of ignorant agricultural peasantry, to 
some extent controlled by somewhat more intelligent headmen 
who (especially the more prominent men) are usually alien in 
race and ideas to the tribe they govern. 











An accurate description of the German systein of rule as we 
found it on occupying the country is given in a report by Captain 











* Bezirksamtminner (including 2. Acting officials) ove, 24 
Sekretire (including Assistants). . ee tis das we 46 
Residenten (including Assistants) ... ae ws Oy Bee 56: 
Officers in charge of three military districts bon ae ase cd 
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G. St. J. Orde-Browne, O.B.E., whose comments on the attitude 
of the native towards us are also worth quoting :— 


‘* The German system consisted of the election and vigorous 
support of a few powerful Akidas, who were assisted by numerous 
Jumbes. The Akidas are in almost all cases Arabs or Swahili, 
who are usually quite oblivious of native ideas and customs, and 
regard Islamic culture as the only and obvious road for any 
advance. They appear to consider themselves in most cases the 
lieutenants of a blind and ponderous Administration, which has 
certain concrete demands in the form of labour and tax that must 
be met. Beyond those, the Akida seems to regard himself as not 
expected t6 go; he is to be allowed a fairly free hand to exploit the 
people as he pleases, and expects a wide measure of power— 
supported if necessary by Government bayonets—to enable him 
to carry out his share of the bargain. The Jumbes model them- 
selves on him, and naturally follow the lines likely to please him, 
though in some cases they spring from the people whom they 
rule, and can therefore honestly claim to represent them when 
the truth is likely to be acceptable. After careful consideration, 
I must express myself as a decided opponent of the Akida system. 
To a ‘ get-rich-quick ’ Government, which takes a short-sighted 
view, and desires only a system that will produce the ‘more 
elementary requirements, the Akida is a good friend; but it is 
impossible to deny the fact that he is a channel of communication 
which is fairly certain to filter out and detain a considerable share 
of revenue, as well as a large amount of valuable information. I 
am convinced that many of the evils which brought about the 
perpetual punitive expeditions of German days arose solely 
because the white official was so shut off from direct dealings with 
the natives themselves. To put the position bluntly, Akidas save 
trouble. A lazy district officer will appreciate an efficient Akida, 
and therefore tend to be biased in his favour, even though un- 
consciously. If an Akida is efficient, he is dangerous; if 
inefficient, he is redundant. I am persuaded that an energetic 
and sympathetic officer will be able to deal direct with the 
Jumbes, dispensing with the Akida intermediary. ‘This view, 
however, does not admit of immediate enforcing; it would be 
manifestly rash to break up such remnants of system as we have ; 
and I should prefer to reconstruct on the ruined foundations of 
the German system, bad though it was, rather than to attempt 
the impossible task of trying to create a purely native and non- 
Swahili authority even among the more primitive tribes. The 
line of development which appears to me to promise best, is the 
maintenance of the German system in a modified form, with the 
Akidas deprived of much of their power; as we get more closely 
in touch with the people, and understand their attitude and gain 
their confidence, we can gradually replace the alien rulers by men 
more in touch with the tribes they represent ; so that in time the 
Akida will become unnecessary, and on the death or removal of 
those existing there will be no necessity to replace them.’’ 
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“'The attitude of the native towards us is at present a curious 
one. He has, I think, sufticient sense to separate meusures of 
military necessity from those of purely administrative intention ; 
and he appears to consider us a great improvement on the 
German. At the same time, while dazzled by the powers of a 
people who have shown such a display of unknown resources in 
driving out the hitherto invincible German, he is inclined to 
consider us kindly and easy going, and therefore people with 
whom liberties may well be taken. To natives who spent several 
years in more or less perpetual risk of shooting, hanging, or brutal 
flogging, on the slightest pretext, it must appear something very 
like weakness when their new rulers exhibit a reluctance to 
administer even a mild flogging. For this reason, while entirely 
opposed to brutality, I feel that we shall have to act with vigour 
and severity in cases of deliberate disobedience or lawlessness ; it 
is bound to take some years to educate the native from his 
previous notions of white justice up to our milder and more 
reasoned methods. ‘The question of the ex-German askari (often 
with a knowledge of still-concealed weapons) is also a difficult one. 
After years of complete licence, and an experience which has 
shown him that white men are, after all, people who can be 
successfully fought, he is bound to be a danger to the community. 
Occasional individual outbreaks, involving possibly the death of 
some Government official, would seem inevitable.”’ 








Immediately after the Amnistice it was decided that ex-German 
askari—both those who were under detention as prisoners of war 
and those who remained with General von Lettow at the time of 
his surrender, to a total of about 6,000—should be released upon 
giving an individual undertaking to remain peacefully in their 
villages and to refrain from any act likely to prejudice the new 
Administration. It is satisfactory to be able to record that they 
have lovally observed their pledge and that no instance has been 
reported of an ex-askari causing trouble or annoyance, whether 
directly or indirectly. They have apparently returned con- 
tentedly to the conditions of normal life, and it is not now 
anticipated that any danger is likely to result from the presence 
of these old soldiers scattered throughout the territory. 

The German Government was not slow to realise that the 
potentialities of the country as a producer of fibre, cotton, copra, 
coffee. maize and other cereals, beans, potatoes, timber, cattle 
and sheep, hides and skins, and possibly of minerals, were very 
great, and did its utmost from the first to encourage and to 
accelerate the production of raw materials for its own needs. 
Land was granted in huge tracts to capitalist companies and on 
easy terins to small individual planters and settlers, and attempts 
were at the same time made to force production by natives them- 
selves. The effect of this policy of hasty development, and the 
incessant demand for the labour of the native which it entailed, 
Was to preduce the great rebellion of 1905-6, to which reference 
has already been made. The rebellion having been ruthlessly 
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and brutally stamped out, and the native having been reduced 
to abject submission as a permanent serf, development in the 
latter years of German administration proceeded more rapidly 
than ever, until it was brought to an end by the European war. 


It is clear from such records as are available, and from the trend 
of its latter-day legislation, that land and labour problems were 
forcing the German Government towards a doubt of the wisdom 
of their earlier policy of feverish development. The demand for 
labour in the more closely settled parts of the country, e.g., the 
districts of Tanga, Pangani, Wilhelmstal, Moshi and Arusha, was 
far in excess of the local supply, the more so as natives of certain 
tribes, such as the Masai and the Arusha, are unsuitable as 
labourers in any capacity, while others, such as the Chaga of 
Kilimanjaro and the hill-dwellers of Pare, at once fall sick and 
become useless if brought down to the climate of the plains. 
Recourse was therefore had to the importation of labour from the 
districts of the interior, particularly the Nyamwezi from Tabora. 


Although this labour from the hinterland was nominally 
voluntary, it was in practice largely obtained by various methods 
of pressure and by the bribery of subordinate officials and of native 
headmen, and in many parts employers who made direct requests 
to the district official for a specified number of ‘‘ boys ’’ seldom 
went without a prompt satisfaction of their demands. 

Legislation introduced ostensibly for the protection of the 
native labourer was honoured rather in the breach than the 
observance. Natives once engaged found it difficult to obtain 
their full wages or their discharge on completion of the stipulated 
period of employment, and the few who had the courage to 
approach the district office with complaints of ill-treatment or 
breach of contract too often obtained no other satisfaction than 
they might find in a flogging or a term of imprisonment. Yet, 
in spite of these conditions, the effect of which was to extract 
the maximum of labour from the native, employers complained 
that the supply was inadequate. 


The general demand for labour, never fully satisfied, showed 
every indication of growing more insistent as development pro- 
ceeded, and it was no doubt the prospect of an impossible 
situation ultimately arising that led the German Government 
to consider the question of further grants of land to settlers, and 
to decree finally that no more Crown land should be alienated in 
the district of Tanga, in the districts of Pangani and Wilhelmstal 
north of the Pangani River, or in the cultivated areas of the 
Moshi and Arusha districts, round Kilimanjaro and Meru 
mountains. 


(b) British Administration—After the unsuccessful attack on 
Tanga in November, 1914, no attempt was made by the British 
troops to occupy German East Africa till early in 1916, when 
Lieut.-General J. C. Smuts attacked and defeated the German 
forces at the foot of Kilimanjaro, and occupied Moshi on March 
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18th of that year. By the end of the year all the country north 
of the Central Railway was effectvely occupied either by His 
Majesty's forces or by the Belgian troops, and, Political Officers 
having been appointed to the several districts, Lieut.-General 
Smuts, by virtue of the powers vested in him as General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, delegated to Mr. (now Sir H. A.) Byatt, 
who had been appointed Adininistrator by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, the exercise of all powers vested in him under martial or 
other law (save only authority or jurisdiction over members of His 
Majesty’s Forces and matters affecting military operations) within 
the area bounded in the north by the Uganda and Fast Africa 
Protectorates, on the east by the Indian Ocean, on the south by 
the Central Railway, and on the west by the Tabora-Mwanza 
Road to the southern boundary of the Mwanza district, thence 
to the Uganda frontier, including the district of Bukoba, but 
excluding the area of Biaramulu, which was occupied by the 
Belgians. 

On March 1, 1918, the area placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Administrator was extended to include those portions of the 
districts of Morogoro and Dodoma which lay south of the Central 
Railway, the remaining part of the Tabora district, the districts 
of Kilwa, Rufigi and Dar-es-Salaam (exclusive of the township 
of Dar-es-Salaam), and four of the districts (Iringa, Mahenge, 
Langenburg* and part of Bismarckburgt) which had hitherto 
been administered under Major-General (now Sir E.) Northey 
by a Chief Political Officer, Mr. (now Sir H. L.) Duff. After the 
surrender of General von Lettow, in accordance with the 
terms of the Armistice, the remaining districts administered by 
the military authorties (indi and Songea) and the township of 
Dar-es-Salaam were placed under the Administrator on 
January 1, and the railways on April 1, 1919. The district of 
Ujiji, together with the northern part of Ufipa (Bismarckburg) 
and the southern part of Bukoba (referred to previously as the 
area of Biaramulu), though within the British sphere, are still 
(December, 1920) being temporarily administered by the 
Belgians.} 

On January 31st,1919,a Roval Commission was issued appoint- 
ing Sir H. A. Byatt, K.C.M.G., to be administrator of that 
portion of German East Africa which was occupied by His 
Majesty's Forces; and on the ratification of the Peace Treaty 
with Germany on January 10th, 1920, that part of the former 
German Fast African Colony which the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers had agreed should be administered by Great 
Britain was named the Tanganyika Territory. 








* Now called Rungwe. 

+ Now called Ufipa. 

} The Principal Allied and Associated Powers have agreed, as previously 
stated, to Ruanda and Urundi continuing to be admimstered by His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, and the Kionga area by the President of the Portu- 
guese Republic. 
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His Majesty issued on July 22nd, 1920, an Order-in-Council 
known as the Tanganyika Order-in-Council, 1920, which was read 
and proclaimed in Dar-es-Salaam on September 25th, 1920, 
constituting the office of Governor and Commander-in-Chief ; and 
by a Royal Commission, dated August 5th, 1920, Sir H. A. Byatt, 
K.C.M.G., was appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 
The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council. 

By appointing an adequate staff of administrative officers (108 
for the 22 districts), by careful selection of the officers so 
appointed, and by weeding out all those who have shown that 
they are lacking in sympathy, tact, imagination, and patience, 
a good start has been made in the difficult task of building up an 
administration on the ruined system inherited from the Germans. 

The policy which is being followed is to develop the people, so 
far as is possible, on their own lines and in accordance with their 
own ideas and customs, purified where necessary. No sweeping 
measures have been taken to dispense with the Akidas, but 
though they remain their status has been radically altered. 
Their privileges have been curtailed ; their powers of punishment 
have been taken away, and they are being closely supervised. 
When vacancies occur, the wishes of the people as to a successor 
are ascertained, and, if possible, a local man of influence is 
selected in preference to an alien. Every endeavour is being 
made to restore the old iribal organisations, and it is hoped that 
in course of time the German conception of the Akida system 
will cease to exist, even though the name may remain. 


Military Garrison.—Three battalions of the King’s African 
Rifles are stationed in the Territory, each consisting of four 
companies. The establishment is at present 2,450 (native) com- 
batants, with 99 European officers and non-commissioned officers. 


(c) Population.—The territory administered by Great Britain 
was during the German occupation divided into 19 civil districts, 
2 military districts (Mahenge and Iringa), and 1 Residency 


(Bukoba). It is now divided into 22 civil districts, as follows* :— 


| Native population on 
31.3.1913, which is 
Distiiet. approximately the same 


Capital. 


| 


to-day. The figures in 
italics show the density 
per sq. kilometre. 





Tanga ose ae | Tanga ... 108,400 23°6 
Pangani oe ew | Pangani 98,500 71 
Bagamoyo ++» | Bagamoyo 72,800 4:6 
Dar-es-Salaam «. | Dar-es-Salaam 161,500 15°8 
Rofiji - , Utete ... 89,100 10-0 
Kilwa «| Kilwa... 96,200 1°6 
Lindi .. | Lindi ... 395,500 8-2 
Songea .. , Songea 90,300 16 














* As previously stated, the district of Ujiji and a portion of Ufipa and 
Bukoba are still (Dec., 1920) being temporarily administered by the Belgians. 
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| Native population on 
' 31-3-1913, which is 
at ri A approximately the same 
District. | Capital. | to-day. The figures in 
italics show the density 
| per eq. kilometer. 








Bungwe (formerly Langenburg)... | Tukuyu ase 195,800 = 6°5 
Ufipa (formerly Biamarckbu: ae eae a 81,700 0-9 
Ujjiji .. Si Kigoma ass 240,000 6°2 
Bukoba ay ins Bukoba | 270,500 10-1 
Mwanza at ie wes «. | Mwanza sient 620,000 9-1 
Arusha aay Sis aay .. Arusha ae 84,200 2-4 
Moshi ane Moshi ... at 118,300 9°2 
Usambara (formerly Withelmstal) Lushoto See 98,600 63 
Tabora fa «+ | Tabora tee 437,500 41 
Kondoa-Irangi Ses v5 +» | Kondoa - Irangi 218,300 9-39 
Dodoma Sex ss ‘ev ... | Dodoma eee 299,400 4:0 
Morogoro... a aes «| Morogoro = 158,400 46 
Tringa ee se Pan +» | Tringa ... oa 90,000 1°3 
Mahenge..... wet ave «+ Mahenge see 120,000 3:5 





The total native population in German East Africa on: 
March 31, 1913, was about 7,600,000; the total native popula- 
tion in Tanganyika is now estimated at about 4,000,000, whilst 
the inhabitants of Ruanda and Urundi, administered by the 
Belgians, number 3,500,000. 


It has not vet been found possible to take a census of the 
population, but it is intended to compile one in 1921. The figures 
given in this report must accordingly be regarded as tentative 
only 

Europeans.—The number of Europeans in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory is approximately 2,200, 1,400 of whom are British (including 
300 settlers from South Africa who had taken up land before the 
War, principally in the Arusha district), and 300 Greeks. The 
remainder are Poles, Italians, Czecho-Slovaks, Swiss, Dutch, 
Belgians, French, and Americans. With one or two 
exceptions, all Germans formerly resident in German East Africa 
have been repatriated. 


Indians.—There are about 10,500 Indians in the country, 7,000 
adult males and the remainder women and children. Some 6,000 
of them are Mohammedans—Meman, Thenashiri, Ismaili, and 
Bohora; the others are Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs, etc.; 2,500 
Indians live in Tanga, 2,300 in Dar-es-Salaam, 1,200 at Tabora, 
800 at Mwanza, 500 at Dodoma, 400 each at Bagamoyo and 
Tiindi, and 300 each at Kilwa, Bukoba and Morogoro; 866 
Indians are emploved on the railways. Of the remainder, the 
majority are small tradesmen, the agents of Zanzibar firms, and 
they have most of the retail trade in their hands. A few are also 
market gardeners. 


Arabs.—The number of Arabs and Baluchis is estimated at 
4,000, of whom 800 live in the Kilwa district, 600 in Tanga, 500 
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in Bagamoyo, 400 in Dar-es-Salaam, 300 in Pangani, and 200 
each in Tabora and Lindi. They are mostly landed proprietors, 
though many of their estates have passed into the hands of 
Indians. 

Somalis, efc.--Some 2,000 Somalis, Abyssinians, and Sudanese 
have settled in the territory. The Somalis and Abyssinians are 
mostly itinerant cattle dealers, and are responsible for the spread 
of many cattle diseases. The Sudanese are the descendants of 
former German askaris, and own small holdings in or near various 
townships. 

Goans.—The Goans number approximately 1,000, of whom 300 
are in Dar-es-Salaam and 200 in Tanga. ‘They are a useful com- 
munity, since they fill the position of clerks to Government and 
to mercantile firms, furnish the best cooks in the country, and 
keep general stores, to which is generally attached a tailoring 
department. 


(d) Slavery.—As a signatory to the General Act of the Anti 
Slavery Conference of Brussels, 1890, and other International 
Treaties relating to the suppression of the institution of slavery, 
Germany took steps to prohibit slave-trading in her East African 
Protectorate, but permitted the existence of domestic slavery. 
Whereas Great Britain abolished the legal status of slavery in 
Zanzibar in 1897 and in the East Africa Protectorate in 1907, 
Germany contented herself with introducing legislation to amclio- 
rate the conditions of the slaves’ existence and to make it easier 
for them to obtain their liberty than it was formerly. For some 
years before the Great War Germany had contemplated the possi- 
bility of emancipating all slaves by one stroke of the pen, but she 
shrank from the great expense which might have to be incurred 
in compensating slave owners, and she feared the serious political 
disturbances which might ensue. The most important step taken 
was to decree that all slaves born after 1905 should be free; and 
it was thus thought that even if the extreme step of abolishing 
slavery were never taken, slavery would in due course die a 
natural death and would cease to exist after 1930 or 1940. 


There is something repugnant to the European mind in the 
very idea of slavery, but the European mind does not always 
differentiate between slave-raiding or slave-trading and _slave- 
owning. The former cannot be too strongly condemned or too 
rigorously suppressed ; but the latter, though sometimes accom- 
panied by harsh conditions, is not generally regarded with marked 
aversion by those whom it most nearly affects, i.e., by the slaves 
themselves, who show no universal enthusiasm towards obtaining 
their freedom. ~Although slavery condemns large numbers of 
human beings to spend their lives in conditions which may be 
hard and are always unfair, yet it is only just to say that the form 
of slavery in existence in what was German East Africa is of a 
mild kind, which might be described as domestic servitude rather 
than domestic slavery. It had conseqently been customary since 
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1899 for the Germans to refer to slaves u» retainers, and to owners 
as masters. Slave-raiding and slave-trading, with their attendant 
horrors, are things of the past, and under the German law no 
slave might be sold without consenting to the transaction himself. 
Married couples might not be separated, and children under 
twelve years of age might not be taken from their parents. A 
slave has various privileges, e.g., religious fraedom must be 
accorded him; marriage may not be denied him; he can claim 
from his muster food, board and lodging, and every week two days 
free; he may own property (but as the master has the right to 
inherit from his slave, he can claim to supervise the management 
of the property); he has a certain limited right of inheritance from 
his master ; and his master must support him when he is too old to 
work. 

Under the German law a slave might obtain his freedom in the 
following ways: ransom: manumission ; official grant of letters 
of freedom (e.g., in the case of ill-treatment) ; passing five years 
without working as a slave ; and failure of heirs on the death of an 
owner. A female slave also became free if she married a free- 
man and the latter paid the bridal price to the owner, and when 
an owner acknowledged a child by his slave as his offspring.* 

(e) Missions.—Kuropean Missions have done a good deal for 
the natives in education and medicine, and also in improving the 
native methods of agriculture. Only two British Mission Societies 
were represented in German East Africa before the War, the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa in the Tanga, Lindi and 
Songea Districts, and the Church Missionary Society in the 
Dodoma and Morogoro Districts. The other principal non-Roman 
Catholic Missions were the Leipzig, Berlin and Bielefeld 
Missions, the Moravians, and the Seventh-day Adventists. 

The Roman Catholic Missions are represented by the Black 
Fathers (Mission du Saint Esprit), by the White Fathers and by 
the Benedictines (St. Ottilia). 

(f) Education.—W ith a return to more settled conditions the 
all important problem of education is receiving the most careful 
consideration, and the work of reorganisation has already begun. 

It is not quite clear whether the German education policy was 
designed definitely to develop the African and to improve his lot 
or merely to train him as an integral part of an efficient adminis- 
trative machine. The success, however, which attended the 
efforts of the late Administration in the latter respect is 
undoubted, and the provision already made or foreshadowed for 
native education at the outbreak of war was a clear indication 
of the importance which the Germans attached to it. The vote 
for 1914 provided for 14 Europeans on the staff of the Education 
Department; there were already 99 Government schools, 10 of 

(Colonial Ojiice Note.)\—The draft Mandate requires (Article 5) ‘the even- 
tual emancipation of ail slaves and as speedy an elimination of domestic and 
other slavery as social conditions will allow.” The Governor has been asked to 


furnish a report on the measures necessary to give effect to this provision, and 
that report is now (July, 1921) awaited. 
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which were principal schools and the remainder elementary ; 
Frovision had also been made to build a further 20 elementary 
schools during that year. The number of pupils in attendance 
at the principal schools in 1913 was 2,394, and at the elementary 
schools 3,706. There were also 108,550 children on the registers 
of the 1,832 schools conducted by the Missionary Societies. 

The results of their system are to-day evident in the large 
aumber of natives scattered throughout the country who are able 
to read and write, and it must be admitted that the degree of 
usefulness to the Administration of the natives of the Tanganyika 
Territory is in advance of that which one has been accustomed 
to associate with British African Protectorates. Whereas the 
British official may often have had to risk the mutilation of his 
instructions to a chief by having to send them verbally, the late 
German system has made it possible to communicate in writing 
with every Akida and village headman, and in turn to receive 
from him reports written in Swahili. 

It cannot be hoped that the threads of the work will be picked 
ap at the point where they were dropped at the outbreak of 
war: it will probably take two or three years before the output 
from the schools, of the type of native able to read and write, 
will equal that of pre-war days. No time, however, has been 
-lost in making a new beginning, and authority was given in 
December, 1919, to the District Political Officers to reopen some 
of the Government schools. The difficulty of tracing the old 
teachers has been considerable, while many of those identified 
with education during the late Administration have obtained other 
employment and do not desire to return to teaching. In spite 
of this, rather more than 20 Government schools have been re- 
opened and as there are already 500 boys in attendance at these 
schools in one district alone, the magnitude of the task ahead can 
be realised. 

A Director of Education was appointed in September, 1920, 
and is now engaged in framing a comprehensive scheme of native 
education which it is hoped will shortly be productive not only 
of a regular supply of native Africans suitable to the administrative 
needs of of the Territory, but equally a more useful type whose 
elementary education has, in addition to giving him a working 
knowledge of the ‘‘ 3 Rs.’’ done something to fit him to take an 
active part in the economic development of the country. 

Immediate provision is to be made for the training of teachers ; 
elementary schools are to be started at all District Headquarters 
and at the larger villages; and the first primary schools will be 
opened in 1921 at Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga. Industrial instruc- 
tion in some form will be given at every school. 


IV.—FINANCIAL. 


(a) General—A headquarters Treasury, under the Civil 
Government, was first established at Lushoto (Wilhelmstal) at 
the close of the year 1916, and on Ist January, 1917, the account- 
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ing operations of all Political Officers in the Northern area were 
transferred from Military to Civil control. 

In the South-Western Area a Financial Officer had previously 
been attached to the staff of the Chief Political Officer at Tukuyu, 
and gradually as Political Officers were posted to the districts 
comprising this area, namely Rungwe, Ufipa, Iringa, Mahenge 
and Songea, their accounting operations came under the direction 
of the Financial Officer; but control was not transferred to the 
Civil Government proper until 1st March, 1918, on which date 
also the accounts of the Political Officers in the Central Area 
were likewise transferred. The accounts of the Political Officers 
in the Songea and Lindi districts did not come under civil control 
until the 1st January, 1919. 

The financial transactions of the Island of Mafia have been 
incorporated in the Tanganyika accounts as from the lst January, 
1915. 

The Civil Administration became liable for the cost of the 
three battalions of the King’s African Rifles forming the garrison 
of Tanganyika Territory as from the 1st February, 1919, and 
for the cost of maintaining the railway system as from the 
Ast April, 1919. In this connection it should be explained 
that the cost of the garrison for the period 1st February, 1919, 
to the 31st March, 1920, for which no charges appear in the’ 
accounts to date, is in course of adjustment by the Chief Pay- 
master, King’s African Rifles. 

The following is a summary of the annual revenue and ex- 
penditure to 3lst March, 1920 :— 


£ 

Revenue to 3lst March, 1917 ... ars we 128,622 

- 1917-18 Mio Mives nace akseS6 446 

is 1918-19 an) a0 ese ss» 461,842 

ie 1919-20 shy cuit g Crise) wisn 660;0097. 
——_ 1,596,007 

Expenditure to 31st March, 1917 ... «35,116 

” 1917-18 ave ee TP) we 157,285 

% 1918-19 Wn) dn, See hea ORGY 

ns 1919-20. eee ee 790,026 
1,365,524 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities ... nae £230,483 


(Surplus balance at 31st March 1920.) 


It will be observed that the expenditure for the year 1919-20, 
exclusive of the cost of the garrison (approximately £240,000 
per annum), exceeded the revenue by £120,929. For the year 
1920-21, it has been found necessary to obtain a grant-in-aid 
of £330,000 from the Imperial Treasury in order to meet the 
considerable railway deficit and to provide for essential dis- 
bursements in excess of revenue: so far as can be foreseen this 
amount will prove to be insufficient. In this connection it may 
be of interest to mention that grants by the Imperial German 
Government to German East Africa reached the lowest point 
in 1914, when £165,000 (M. 3,300,000) was provided. 
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(b) Revenue.—The appended statement shows the total revenue 
under the various heads to the 3lst March, 1920 :— 





























To dist During During } During 


Heads of Revenue. March, | the year | the year | the year 
1917. {| 1917-1918.! 1918-1919.| 1919-1920. 
£ £ £ 
I. Customs... .., 87,299 | 116,864 | 118,949 | 140,709 
Hi. Port and Marine... 264 383 642 15,375 
II. Licences, Taxes, &e. 35,983 | 196,343 | 290,373 | 308,887 
IV. Fees of Court or Office &c. 1,448 8,203 24,379 41,216 
V. Posts and Telegraphs .. _ 5,805 13,510 15,573 
VI. Railways... _ — _ 103,778 
VII. Revenue from Govern. 1,141 3,579 6,363 11,601 
ment Property. 
VIII. Miscellaneous 2,487 5,269 7,626 31,958 
Total ... _ 128,622 336,446 461,842 669,097 


Customs duties were first collected at Tanga in September, 
1916, and at Dar-es-Salaam in October, 1916; and the receipts 
are included in the above statement. 


(c) Expenditure.—The appended statement shows the total 
expenditure under the various heads to 3lst March, 1920 (ex- 
clusive of the cost of the garrison: see above). 














| To Sist During | During During 
Heads of Expenditure. March | the year | the year | the year 
1917. 1917-1918,i 1918-1919. 1919-1920 
I. His Honour the Ad- £ £ Le £ 
ministrator... : i [4,685 9,358 7,694 7,432 
TI. Secretariat 6,857 
IIT. Printing Office as 414 2,062 3,460 31895 
IV. District Administra- 
tion ... | 18,436 | 63,681 | 102,977 | 107,014 
iV. Treasury 1,224 3,817 5,627 6,716 
VI. Customs 2/289 8,188 | 10,180 9,865 
VII. Port and Marine — _— 15,239 80,493 
VIII. Audit Department - 1,057 1,503 1,462 
IX. Legal Department = 140 1,636 25556 
X. Police and Prisons ... 3,127 30,005 61,424 59,565 
XI. Medical and Sanita- 
tion... eae 1,506 10,199 | 35,382 | 48,807 
xu. Veterinary _ — — 14,566 
XL. Education — — _ 174 
XIV. Transport... 237 1,776 3,895 2,665 
XVI. Miscellaneous Services 721 1,811 38,023 44,379 
XVII. Posts and Telegraphs 26 3,566 14,713 29,721 
XVII. Railways a aoe _- = _ 278,591 
XIX. ‘Agricultural Depart- 
ment 5038 1,652 4,269 2,176 
XX. Forestry Department 525 
XXI. Game Department _ - - 242 
XXIII. Public Works Depart- 
ment | 348 2,126 4,648 | 14,295 
XXIV. Public Works Re- 
current a : 416 3,491 11,903 37,063 
XXV. Public Works Extra- 
ordinary — 300 3,543 15,095 
XXVI. Posts and Telegraph 
Extraordinary... 146 = 1,411 
XXVII. War Expenses aoe 1,184 13,970 57,881 14,461 
Total £35,116 | £157,285 | | £383. 097 | £790,026 
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(d) Taxation.—The revenue is derived principally from Cus- 
toms dues, Hut and Poll taxes, and Trade taxes and licences. 

The Customs Tariff imposes an ad valorem duty of 10 per 
cent. on imports generally, with the exception of spirits, on 
which a specific charge of FIs. 15 per gallon of 50 degrees alcohol 
at 15 degrees Centigrade is now levied. Export duties are 
mainly derived from Ivory (15 per cent.), Hides and Skins (10 
per cent), and Livestock at various rates. 

The hut tax is fixed at Fls. 3 per annum in country localities 
and Fls. 6, 9 and 12, according to the size of the hut, in town- 
ship areas; and all able-bodied male natives who are not liable 
for hut tax pay a poll tax of Fls. 3 per annum. Trade taxes 
are assessed on the basis of 4 per cent. on the net proceeds. 


Other sources of taxation include Firearms and Game Licences, 
Liquor Licences and Pombe and Tembo (native beer and wine) 
Licences, &c. 


The sale of spirits to natives is prohibited. 
(e) Currency and Banking.—The total amount of coins placed 


in circulation during the German administration is stated to 
be as follows :— 


Rs. 
Rupees, German Government... 2 on -- 10,000,000 
# Deutsch-Ostafrikanische Gesellschaft... «8,000,000 
4 and } rupees 8a see a a oe +. 1,000,000 
Nickel and Copper (say) ... ae 23 act see 300,000 


Total ... Rs. 19,300,000 


Prior to the establishment of the civil Government, the ques- 
tion of the German local currency had been fully considered. It 
had been found impracticable to discount the German coins 
and eliminate them with as little loss as possible to the Govern- 
ment of occupation, because in the first place it was impossible 
at the time to obtain British coins to replace the German ones, 
and also because such a measure would have had a bad effect 
upon the natives. It had, therefore, been decided to recognise 
the German coins at their face value. 


By General Routine Order No, 537 of 21st June, 1916, as 
amended later by General Routine Order No. 851 of 15th 
September, 1916, it was provided as follows :— 

(1) ‘‘ The following enemy coinage only is recognised and 
may be paid out or accepted at par :— 
Deutsch-Ostafrika (G.E.A.) Protectorate coinrge :— 


One Rupee (silver) = one Rupee Britigh. 
4 » (€ yy ) = 450 Cents . 








t » Coy =H ” 
10 Heller (nickel) = 10 ,, " 
hae x \ Saari hae er ” 


155 (copper)= 1. ,, ” 
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Deutsch-Ostafrikanische Gesellschaft Coins — 
Two Rupees (silver) 
One Rupee ( 5, ) 
bi ” ” 
” ») 
(2) ‘* No enemy paper currency of any description whatever 
will be recognised as legal tender nor will any pay- 
ment of dues be made in such currency. 


(3) ‘* No dealings may be made in German Imperial coinage, 
such as the Mark, &c., as their value is liable to 
fluctuation. 


(4) " Warning is given that the German local administra- 
tion is coining war currency in gold Rs. 15 pieces 
and brass subsidiary coins. None of this currency 
is to be circulated or dealt in under any circum- 
stances whatever.”’ 


In order to safeguard the several banks in their dealings with 
the German coins, the military authorities had arranged with 
their bankers, the National Bank of India, Ltd., to redeem from 
time to time all surplus balances held by the other banks, and 
had undertaken to redeem at any time all surplus balances held 
by the National Bank of India, Ltd., by giving in exchange 
credit at par in British currency at Nairobi or Mombasa. 


Shortly after its establishment the civil Government was asked 
by the military authorities to give a similar undertaking. to take 
effect on the cessation of relief by the Military Pay Department. 
It was not, however, considered advisable to renew the under- 
taking but a guarantee was given to the effect that Government 
would not withdraw its declaration of German local silver coins 
and German local nickel and copper coins as legal tender unless 
and until they were prepared to redeem such coins with British 
currency at par 


From time to time difficulties inseparable from dealings in 
the local German currency have arisen. In the early days, for 
instance, before branches of the banks were established at 
Mwanza and Bukoba, merchants and traders were unable to 
effect remittances to the Kenya Protectorate to purchase or pay 
for goods except by drafts obtained through the military; and 
later it became necessary to sell Treasury drafts on Nairobi. To 
do this it was necessary to open a bank account at Nairobi to 
which was credited all Customs revenue collected at Mombasa 
in respect of goods imported into Tanganyika Territory overland 
by the Voi Railway and also all reimbursements by the military 
at Nairobi in respect of disbursements by the Civil Government 
to military units, or on account of military services, in the area 
under civil control. The establishment of this account, more- 
over, enabled an arrangement to be made with the Uganda 
Railway whereby freight charges on produce from Mwanza and 
Bukoba were accepted in German rupees, which were exchanged 
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for Indian rupees on presentation at the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., Nairobi. In return for the traffic which 
thereby accrued, the Uganda Railway undertook to convey free 
of charge the German currency to Mombasa or Voi for repatria- 
tion to this Territory. Though utilised in the manner described, 
the German coins were never in fact in circulation in the Kenya 
Colony. 


The banks have on occasions sought redemption of surplus 
balances ; and as it was not possible to obtain Indian rupee coins, 
the export of which had been prohibited by the Government of 
India, it was found necessary in January, 1919, to import and 
issue one rupee Government of India notes for the sole purpose 
of paying off military porters. The Indian rupee notes were 
made legal tender by Proclamation No. 5 of 1918, but of the 
8 lakhs imported only 2 lakhs were actually put into circulation, 
the remainder being returned by the military to the Kenya Pro- 
tectorate. Subsequently, on the rise of the Indian rupee in 
value, the notes issued disappeared from circulation. 


After the demobilization of the troops, surplus balances again 
began to accumulate in the hands of the banks, due partially, 
no doubt, to large credits in respect of military salvage sales. 
Recently, however, no less than 28} lakhs of surplus coin have 
been sedeemed by the newly established East African Currency 
Board by payment of the equivalent at ten rupees to the & 
sterling in London; and, in consideration of the amount re- 
deemed, the banks agreed to surrender 11 lakhs of German 
rupee coins in exchange for an equivalent amount of the new 
issue of one florin currency notes. The 89} lakhs of Gerinan 
rupees thus acquired have been shipped to the Currency Board, 
London. 


An Order in Council dated the 26th April, 1920, and published 
in the Official Gazette of the Kenya Colony on the 2nd June, 
1920, was issued replacing the former Currency Orders in Council 
in force in that Colony, and making provision for the coining of 
a British East Africa silver florin as well as subsidiary silver 
50 and 25 cent pieces, and 10, 5 and 1 cent pieces of other metal. 
The florin is to be the standard coin of the Kenya Colony and 
Uganda Protectorate, and all contracts, &c., are to be deemed to 
be made according to the standard coin. Florins will be legal 
tender for the payment of any amount, and the subsidiary coins 
will be legal tender for amounts not exceeding five florins in the 
case of silver and one-half of a florin in the case of other metals. 
Where any sum payable after the commencement of the Order is 
payable in pounds sterling, payment may be made at the rate 
of ten florins to the pound sterling, or if the sum is pavable in 
rupees, florins may be substituted. 


It is proposed eventually to introduce a similar measure in 
this Territory, but in the meantime the German rupee has been 
standardised locally as the equivalent of a florin, or ten rupees 
to the pound sterling, and provision has been made for the issne 
of currency notes. 
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‘Lhe ftoliowing is a list of banks Speeding in the Territory : _ 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd.: 


Branches. Date of Opening. 
Tanga ... af tee or +. 19th October, 1916. 
Dar-es-Salaam on ies «+ Ist December, 1916. 
Tabora Ree See ae «» 18th October, 1917. 
Mwanza tee i oe +. 2nd January, 1918. 
Bukoba tae Bey ad «. 3rd September, 1919. 
Moshi ... es es se - 10th August, 1920. 
Lindi... ree ate .. 26th August, 1920. 

National, Bank of India, Lita: 

Branches. Date of Opening. 
Tanga ... 5 ae £35 + 19th October, 1916. 
Dar-es-Salaam ie ee «1st December, 1916. 

National Bank of South Africa, Lid.: 

Branches. Date of Opening. 
Tanga ... 2a ae ee ..- 27th November, 1916. 
Dar-es-Salaam se8 one + 1st December, 1916, 
Tabora Ee. oa si .. 3rd October, 1917. 
Mwanza hee aes oe hat December, 1917. 
Lindi... . a a .. 30th August, 1920. 

Banque Du Congo Belge: =, 
Branch. Date of Opening. 
Dar-es-Salaam sed aes ... 18th March, 1918. 


V.—TRADE, AGRICULTURE, AND INDUSTRIES. 


(a) Trade-—Owing to the blockade of the coast of German 
East Africa, the Colony was closed to external trade during the 
first two vears of the War. After the northern part of the terri- 
tory had been occupied by the British Forces, the port of Tanga 
was reopened to traffic, and a Customs Station established, on 
September 10th, 1016. The Customs Tariff of the East Africa 
Protectorate was introduced, and Customs procedure inaugurated 
under Martial Law. 

As soon as the exigencies of the military operations permitted, 
the following other ports were eerone on the dates shown :— 


Dar-es-Salaam a October 10, 1916. 
Mwanza and Bukoba (Lake Victoria)... December 2, 1916. 
Pangani and Bagamoyo ... ses oan February 15, 1917. 
Saadani oa «April 21, 1917. 


May 18, 1917. 
October 15, 1917. 


Musoma (Lake Victoria) . 
Bismarckburg* (Lake Tanganyika) 
Mwaya (Lake Nyasa) 





Moshi (Frontier Biation) Sas .. April 15, 1918. 
Kilwa oie ay es «May 21, 1918. 
Lindi ads .. February 1, 1919. 
Wiedhafent “(ake Nyasa) yee .. dune 1, 1919. 


Owing to the protracted military operations, which were still 
being continued when the Armistice was signed on November 
llth, 1918, the trade of the territory suffered severely. With 
the exception of a few shipments of foodstuffs for the consump- 





* Now called Kasanga. 
+ Now called Manda. 
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tion of the civil population, obtained by transports from India, 
the trade was restricted to the neighbouring Protectorates, and 
the cargoes were conveyed by native dhows. Agriculture was 
almost at a standstill, and excepting only the enemy-owned sisal 
plantations in the northern districts, which were leased, all 
agricultural industries were abandoned. The locally-grown food- 
stuffs and oils not required for the native population were, to a 
large extent, requisitioned for the troops. 

It was impossible for any European firms to establish busi- 
nesses at Dar-es-Salaam, the main trading centre, and the head- 
quarters of the British Military forces, owing to the lack of 
accommodation for offices, godowns and quarters. As soon, 
however, as the evacuation of the troops had been completed all 
vacated premises were eagerly rented by firms from the Custodian 
of Enemy Property. 

The trading position was further hampered by the existing 
German currency, which was not accepted as legal tender in the 
neighbouring Protectorates. Transfers of specie were conse- 
quently impracticable, and remittances were limited by the banks. 

(b) Shipping.—During the year ended March 81st, 1920, the 
following steamship lines established agencies at the ports of 
Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga; the services are irregular, and calls 
at these ports depend on the inducement offered for inward and 
outward freights :— 

Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
British Indla Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
Clan, Ellerman & Harrison Joint Services. 
Natal. 

Messageries Maritimes. 

Marittima Italiana. 

Transportes Maritimos de Estado. 
Scandinavia East Africa. 

Cowasjee Dinshaw & Bros. (Coastal). 
Zanzibar Government (Coastal). 

Coastal communication between Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Lindi, 
and other ports when necessary, is maintained by the Government 
s.s. ‘‘ Lord Milner.” 

In the following list the number of steamers (other than coastal) 
which entered and cleared at coastal ports during the year ended 
March 31st, 1920, is given :— 
ee ee ee ye a ee ee 

















Tonnage Cargo. 
- Net Reg. 
Nationality. No. Tonnage, 
Inwards. Outwards. 
British... ce seek vere |) cd 154,432 3,298 te 43.385 
Italian ... ane one eee 7 16,833 41 | 992 
Portuguese... Se es 6 19,280 9 83 
French = 1 1,023 1,000 | 8 
Norwegian 1 1,872 "497 | 107 
59 | 193,440 4.845 44,575 
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The number of dhows which entered and cleared at the various 
ports during the same period is as follows :— 








No. Tonnage. 
Dar-es-Salaam ... 5 oa eee 608 19,549 
Tanga ... Bee aes ore See 509 11,953 
Bagamoyo sec wee tee vee 282 3,576 
Lindi... ae ron ots “ee 188 7,498 
Pangani aes one eee Se 102 1,724 
Kilwa... Fer or ee re 68 1,543 
Saadani ... ae one ste aoe. 35 314 

1,792 46,157 








The ports on Lake Victoria are served by the Uganda Marine 
Steamers; those on Lake Nyasa by the Nyasaland Government 
steamers; and a Belgian service together with a small steamer 
belonging to the British Government maintain communications 
on Lake Tanganyika. 


(c) Port Facilities.—All steamer cargoes at Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanga and Lindi are discharged into lighters and landed at the 
Customs wharves. Efficient lighterage services obtain at the 
ports of Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga. The harbour of Dar-es- 
Salaam lends itself to development. By the extension of the 
existing wharf and piers, berthage could be provided for two 
ocean-going steamers, and thus effect a saving of expense to tlie 
consignee and the quick despatch of shipping. 


(d) Interior Trade Communications.*—The territory is served 
by two railways, the Central Railway from Dar-es-Salaam to 
Kigoma (780 miles) and the Tanga Railway from Tanga to Moshi 
(222 miles), with a temporary line from Kahe station linking up 
with the Uganda Railway at Voi. It is anticipated that as soon 
as the whole of the Central Railway comes under British control 
the transit trade to and from the Belgian Congo will be facilitated. 
The Tanga Railway runs roughly parallel to the frontier of Kenya 
Colony and taps the fertile districts of Usambara and Kilimanjaro. 
Motor transport is at present possible only on a few good roads, 
but the expansion of trade will in course of time necessitate the 
construction of roads suitable for motor traffic and the establish- 
ment of motor transport services to act as feeders to the Central 
Railway. 


(e) Imports and Exports.—Statistics of the principal articles 
of import and export for the years 1912 and 1913, and the years 
ended March 31st, 1918, 1919 and 1920, are given in Appendices 
I and II. The statistics do not include the values of imports 
into and exports from Mafia Island, which is still administered by 
the Zanzibar Government. 





* For further particulars see page 80. 
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In order to form an accurate idea of the value of trade for the 
year ended March 31st, 1920, for purposes of comparison with 
that of the year 1913, the following points must be remembered :— 


(a) The Central Railway was under construction in 1913, 
and imports of rails, rolling stock, &c., to the value 
of Rs. 4,100,000 are included in the figures shown for 
that year. 

(b) The fertile and thickly-populated districts of Ruanda and 
Urundi are not included in Tanganyika Territory. 

(c) Numerous European plantations have not been culti- 
vated, and the consequent unemployment of labour 
has reduced the purchasing power of the native. 


(d) The development of agriculture and other industries has 
been suspended. 


(e) As a result of drought, the inhabitants of a large portion 
of the territory suffered during 1918 and 1919 from 
famine. 


The value of the imports and exports for the past three vears 
is as follows :— 





——, Imports. | Tepes ' Re-exports. 





1917-18 
1918-19... 
1919-20... 


8.970.434 
1 LOTTA 3H6 
19,040,156 








These figures do not include the following items :-—Cotton 
(Ib. 579,841, Rs. 555,654) and Sisal (tons 4,773, Rs. 3,711,900), 
exported by the Custodian of Enemy Property, and Mica 
(tons 146, value approximately Rs.600,000), for the Ministry of 
Munitions. 





The transit trade was limited to Dar-es-Salaam and Bukoba 
for goods in transit to and from the Belgian occupied territory 
and the Belgian Congo. The following figures show the value 
of the imports and exports :— 


Imports. Exports. 
1917-18 tes wes tas oe Rs. 142,815 164,240 
1918-19 eS eee ety aus »» 433,809 235,913 
1919-20 as els a va », 647,989 832,018 


The exports consisted mainly of hides, skins, beeswax and 
ivory. 

(f) Imports.—Cotton piece-goods constitute the most important 
class of imports. Unbleached cotton (Americani and Shadda), 
originating from the mills of India and Japan, account for 
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approximately 48 per cent. of the total value of cotton piece- 
goods. 


The importation of rice has decreased considerably during the 
Jast year under review owing to the restricted exports from India, 
the enhanced cost, and the success which has been achieved in 
-encouraging the natives to extend the areas of rice under cultiva- 
tion. It is believed that, with favourable rains, this territory, 


should be in a position to grow sufficient rice for local con- 
sumption. 


Importations of building material, machinery, foodstuffs for 
European consumption, hardware, enamelware, earthenware and 
glassware have been exceedingly limited. This is due to the 
unavoidable delay in reopening the European plantations, the 
cessation of building activities, the limited European population, 
and the difficulty experienced in obtaining various classes of 
iron and steel manufactured goods from the United Kingdom. 


(g) Exports.—The principal articles of export from this terri- 
tory were sisal, cotton, hides, skins, copra, coffee, groundnuts, 
ghee, grain, beeswax and sim sim (sesamum). 


Sisal Hemp.—The majority of the enemy-owned plantations 
were leased, but the industry was severely hampered for some 
considerable time by the lack of ocean tonnage. The exports 
for the three years ended March 31st, 1920, amounted to 28,042 
tons and at the close of that period about 1,000 tons were await- 
ing shipment. The output of sisal has since been restricted by 
the curtailment in development of the plantations and decrease 
in the home market values. 


Cotton.—The exports during the British occupation mainly 
consist of enemy stocks sold locally. An effort is now being made 
to encourage the cultivation of cotton by the natives. 


Hides and Skins.—The export was restricted during the year 
1917 and 1918. The exports for the year ended March 31st, 
1920, represent accumulated stocks. 


Copra.—During the last year the export has increased con- 
siderably. The oil is manufactured locally to a large extent for 
food and for the manufacture of soap. 


Coffee.—Coffee is produced mainly in the Bukoba, Moshi and 
Arusha districts. The coffee grown by the natives of the Bukoba 
district is of inferior quality. 


Groundnuts.—The area under cultivation has been gradually 
extended and with favourable seasons and higher values in the 
Continental markets it is anticipated that great strides will be 
made in the production and export of this product. 


Grain.—Favourable markets are obtainable on the Arabian 
Coast and Zanzibar for millet. Large harvests have been reaped 
‘within the past vear. 
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Sim Sim.—This oleaginous seed is obtainable in large quanti- 
ties and is exported mainly to Zanzibar, whence it finds its way 
to the French market. 


(h) Trade Distribution—The bulk of the trade was distributed 
between the adjoining territories and India, but with the im- 
provement in shipping facilities trade is gradually being extended 
direct to European markets. 


(i) General—The commercial potentialities of the territory 
have attracted a considerable number of European firms, and 
Chambers of Commerce have been established at Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanga, Mwanza and Bukoba. Pending the liquidation of 
enemy properties and the opening up of the agricultural, mining 
and other industries, efforts are being made to secure a more 
intimate knowledge of the classes of goods suitable for the trade, 
the trade centres of the territory, and the possibilities for the 
restoration of the various industries. 


(j) Weights and Measures.—It is intended to introduce the 
Imperial Standards at an early date. 


(k) Agricultural Production.—Particulars relating to the princi- 
pal agricultural products in the territory during the past three 
years have already been given, and it is only necessary to refer 
here to two important articles of export in pre-war days, 
viz. : rubber and cotton, the former of which no longer figures in 
the export returns, whilst the amount of the latter now exported 
has been considerably reduced and consists mainly of enemy pre- 
war stocks sold locally. 

Rubber.—The failure of the rubber industry was predicted by 
the British Vice-Consul in his report on the Trade, Condition and 
Fconomic Position of German East Africa for the years 1912 and 
1913 (Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 5441, Annual 
Series), and his remarks in this connection are worth quoting : 
‘The area under rubber cultivation in German East Africa in- 
creased from §&1,705 to 112,257 acres in the year 1912 and the 
amount of rubber exported increased from 684 metric tons, with 
a value of £180,500, to 1,017 metric tous, with a value of £362,012. 
In addition to the above acreage under Manihot Glaziovit, there 
were 1,010 acres under various cther rubber trees. At the end of 
1913 there were not far short of 19,000,000 rubber trees in the 
Protectorate, of which about half were ripe for tapping. The 
approach of the crisis in the rubber industry due tc the over- 
production of Kastern rubber was foreseen in 1913, but it fell, 
nevertheless, with unexpected suddenness on the plantations in 
German st Africa, and will prove a serious set-back to the 
promising ec onomic development of the colony. The large planta- 
tions, with their heavy working expenses, are the worst “sufferers, 
as it costs them about 2s., fo: b. and 2s. 1d., c.if. to produce 
their rubber. The small planters, many of whom employ cheap 
iocal labour, can produce at less expense, and it is possible that 
they will weather the storm, but the outlook is not reassuring for 
the large plantations. In response to urgent appeals, a certain 
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amount of assistanve has been afforded by the Government, but 
it is unlikely that any official assistance will enable the planters 
to effect the very considerable reduction in the cost. of production 
they will require if the price of rubber does not rise. Of this 
there seems small permanent hope. The improvement of the 
quality of the rubber exported by the establishment of a standard 
quality, and the planting of crops, such as beans, maize, &c., 
which yield quick returns, to supplement or even replace the 
rubber trees, may afford the planters a way out of their difficulties, 
af. least, temporarily.”’ 

By the middle of 1914 the complete failure of the rubber in- 
dustry was apparent, and several of the plantation owners were 
contemplating up-rooting their trees and planting the areas with 
sisal when war broke out. Now one sees in the neighbourhood 
of both railways vast forests of ceara. rubber, which, so far as can 
be ascertained, are quite useless. 


The amount of rubber exported from German East Africa 
(Tanganyika Territory) since 1912 is shown in the following 
table :— 


Plantation. Wild. 
1912 os ony 1,030 tons 173 tons. 
1913 af on 1,287 ,, 79 ,, 
1914 see tH 812 ,, — ,, to31/7/14 
1915-16 oe -_ — » — 
year ended 31/3/18 aH a 246 tons* 6 tons. 
31/3/19... “fh ATi S*. 2, 
31/3/20 esa . 7 - 


: ” ” 

Cotton.—Efforts are being made to revive the cotton industry 
and 100 tons of seed have recently been imported from Uganda 
for distribution amongst the natives. The following remarks on 
cotton-growing in German East Africa, which have been culled 
from various German reports, may be of interest : 


When the Germans first occupied the territory the natives were 
growing for household purposes Indian cotton (Gossypium 
Herbaceum) on the coast and Peruvian Cotton (Gossypium 
Peruvianum) in the region of the great lakes. 


Attempts on the part of the Germans to establish cotton 
plantations can be traced back as far as the late eighties. Very 
little, however, came of such efforts until 1902, wherf*the Kolonial- 
Wirtschaftliche Komitee (Colonial Economic Society), which 
corresponds to a certain extent to the British Cotton Growing 
Association, sent to Hamburg some samples of Egyptian cotton, 
grown by them in the coast districts, that met with a favourable 
reception on the home market. Asa result, the Colonial Govern- 
ment adopted a policy of ‘‘ encouraging ’’ the natives to grow 
cotton. In this connection it is interesting to note that the then 
Governor, Count von Goetzen, in his report on the native rebellion 
in 1905, mentions compulsory labour on European cotton estates 
as one of the contributory causes of the trouble. 


In the same year (1905), the Kolonial-Wirtschaftliche Komitee 
founded a school at Mpanganya on the Rufiji River for the pur- 





* German stocks. No rubber has been produced since the British occupation. 
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pose of giving instruction to natives in the methods of growing 
cotton. This establishment was taken over by the Government 
in 1910, and was regarded as the model of the Government cotton 
stations, which, at the outbreak of war, existed at Myombo in the 
Kilosa district, at Makiwa in the Lindi district, and at Kibongoto 
in the Moshi district. The cotton stations were intended to fulfil 
the double purpose of teaching the natives to plant cotton and 
of supplying the colony with seeds. 

While cotton was regarded primarily as a native product, the 
number of European plantations steadily increased. In 1910 
there were 17 estates, comprising about 2,000 hectares, which 
were devoted to this product alone, and 24 other estates that 
grew cotton in addition to other crops. In 1913 the area actually 
planted with cotton by European concerns is given as 12,941 
hectares, whilst about 15,000 hectares were under cultivation by 
natives. With a view to increasing the area under cotton an 
experiment combining European and native cultivation was tried 
in the Lindi district in 1912-13. The European planted up 500 
hectares with cotton, cereals and vegetables, erected a ginning 
plant, cleared the adjoining land, and leased it to natives; but 
whether this experiment succeeded is not known. 

In 1902 less than half a ton of cotton was exported from 
German East Africa; in 1910 the export figures were 623 tons of 
a value of Marks 751,000; and in 1912, 1882 tons of a value of 
Marks 2,100,000. The estimate of the Kolonial-Wirtschaftliche 
Komitee for the 1913-14 crop was 12,000 bales (3,000 tons); 
what the actual figures were is not known, but in 1917 our troops 
captured 13,000,000 Ib. of cotton in the Rufiji Delta. 


In 1911 seventeen steam ploughs (in many parts of the country 
oxen cannot be used owing to tsetse fly), 14 power gins and 49 
smaller gins were in use on cotton plantations. 

The success of cotton planting depends largely on transport 
facilities, and the old established cotton districts were Kilosa, 
which lies on the Central Railway, and the Rufiji valley, which 
is within easy reach of the port of Kilwa. Mwanza and Lindi 
are also important cotton-growing areas, but of more recent 
development : for the Mwanza district transport_was provided 
by a service of motor lorries, while the Kolonial-Wirtschaftliche 
Komitee ere@ted a light railway for conveying cotton to the port 
of Lindi. 

Disinclination on the part of the native to plant cotton has 
been one of the principal setbacks to the industry in German 
East Africa; and a fall in price deters the native more than a 
pest or disease, of which he knows the cause. It is said that 
the high prices of 1908, followed by the slump in 1909, when the 
price fell to 4 hellers* per half kilo, gave the native the idea 
that the high prices of one year were simply a device to make 
him plant cotton to enable the merchant to purchase from him 
at very low prices in the ensuing year. To cope with this 
difficulty the Kolonial-Wirtschaftliche Komitee in 1910 guaran- 
teed a minimum buying price to natives operative in the absence 





* 109 hellers = one German rupee. 
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of other buyers or in case of such buyers offering a lower price. 
These guaranteed prices were 8 to 10 hellers per half kilo for 
unginned Egyptian and 5 to 6 hellers per half kilo for unginned 
Upland cotton. 

In 1912, owing to the great increase in cotton production and 
the fluctuating prices, the Kolonial-Wirtschaftliche Komitee con- 
sidered that they were running an undue risk in maintaining 
the guaranteed price, which was becoming unnecessary, par- 
ticularly in the older cotton districts, and the Government was 
considering as an alternative the adoption of the system of 
licensing buyers, which, as stated in a German official despatch, 
has proved so successful in Uganda. An ordinance was accord- 
ingly drafted, but was never enacted, and the guaranteed prices 
were still being offered by the Kolonial-Wirtschaftliche Komitee 
at the outbreak of war, as may be seen from the German Official 
Gazette of 13th June, 1914. 

Another question which received much consideration from the 
German Government was the supply of pure seed and the main- 
tenatice of the quality of cotton for the purpose of standardising 
it for the Home Market. For many years the Kolonial-Wirt- 
schaftliche Komitee supplied seed free to District Officers for 
distribution to natives, and up to 1911 went so far as to pay 
the freight to the nearest station. Contracts for the supply of 
seed were made with planters who were guaranteed a minimum 
price of 7 Marks per cwt. of ginned seed, the planter being 
bound by the terms of the contract to maintain the quality of 
the seed and to weed out all Hindi (Indian) cotton. As the 
Government cotton stations developed the Government itself was 
able to provide a considerable portion of the seed required ; at 
the same time under Section 2 of the ordinance ‘‘ to regulate 
the importation of cotton seed and to control cotton fields,” 
of the 30th July, 1910, all importation of cotton seed was pro- 
hibited excepting Egyptian seed direct from Egypt and Uplands 
which had actually ‘been grown in Nyasaland or Uganda, while 
a Governor’s order of the Ist October, 1910, made it an offence 
for a non-ofticial to issue seed to natives. European planters 
could obtain seed at very moderate prices from the Government 
cotton stations, for the maintenance of which and for the further- 
ance of cotton-growing generally, an annual provision of 200,000 
marks was included in the estimates for 1913 and 1914. 

There seems to have been considerable controversy as to the 
variety of cotton best suited to the country The Government 
stations experimented with every kind of seed, and the annual 
reports of the Mpanganya Station give full details of the results 
of these experiments. General opinion seems to have favoured 
Fgyptian cotton—Abassi or Metafifi—in districts averaging below 
600 metres above sea level, and ‘‘ American Uplands ”’ in higher 
altitudes. The official Denkschrift for 1912-13, however, stated 
that the tendency in native cotton-growing was to abandon 
Egyptian for Uplands, for though the quality of the latter is some- 
what inferior, the yield is greater, and the plant is better able to 
withstand pests and unfavourable weather. Caravonica does not 
seem to have proved a success. 
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At the 1914 exhibition of the Deutsche Landwirtschafts 
Gesellschaft at Hanover, German East Africa obtained the two 
first prizes, the recipients being Bezirksamt (District Office) at 
Mwanza, and the Government cotton station at Mpanganya: in 
both cases the variety was Nyasa Upland. A native Government 
official named Amiri bin Nakihu was awarded a second prize for 
Egyptian Assili grown near Kilwa, and the Otto-Pflanzung at 
Kilosa also obtained a second prize for Nyasa Upland; various 
thirds and honourable mentions were given for Nyassa. Upland at 
Kilosa and Shinyanga, also a mention for Nyasa Upland with a 
mixture of Abassi in the Moshi district. 

A monograph entitled Die Schddlinge der Baumuolle in 
Deutsch-Ostafrika, by Dr. H. Morstatt, of the Government Insti- 
tute at Amani, which was published in 1914 as a supplement to 
Der Pflanzer, gives a comprehensive survey of cotton pests in the 
Colony. Chief among these appear to be Gelechia Gossypiella or 
Bollweevil (German, Krauselkrankheit), and section 7 of the 
Cotton Ordinance 1910, which enforces the burning of cotton fields 
after harvest before such date as may be fixed by the District 
authority, is aimed at this pest in particular. 

Apart from pests, the uncertainty and partiality of the rainy 
season in German East Africa always threatened the prospects 
of the cotton planter. As an instance, the crops in the Bagamoyo 
district failed in 1909 through drought, whilst in the adjoining 
district of Pangani the crops at the same time suffered severely 
through excess of rain. 

If on the outbreak of war cotton-growing in German East 
Africa had passed beyond the experimental stage, it is clear that 
this result was due in the first place to the Kolonial-Wirtschaft- 
liche Komitee, and in the second to the German Government. 
Every possible form of stimulus was applied. The native was 
encouraged, and, in some cases, forced, to plant; seed was given 
to him; teachers were employed ; and text books in the vernacular 
were published for his benefit. |The European planter was 
enabled to purchase machinery at manufacturer’s price; freights 
were regulated, and space secured for him; while the German 
Government not only framed special legislation designed to main- 
tain the standard of the product, but even contracted with a 
Bremen firm for the supply of information to district officers as 
to the requirements of the Home Market. 

The following are the principal text books which have been 
published on cotton-growing in German East Africa :— 

Anleitung fiir die Baumwollkultur in den Deutschen 
Kolonien, by Professor Zimmermann, Berlin. 

Mafundisho ya kupanda Pamba, published by the Kolonial- 
Wirtschaftliche Komitee, Berlin. 

Schadlinge der Baumtcolle in D.O.A., 1914, supplement 
to Der Pflanzer, Dar-es-Salaam. 

Der Pflanzer, formerly published officially at Dar-es-Salaam, 
which embodied the researches of the Biological and Agricultural 
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Institute at Amani, contained various articles on cotton; as 
also Der Tropenpflanzer, the official organ of the Kolonial-Wirt- 
schaftliche Komitee, published at Berlin. 


() Live Stock and Veterinary.—There are nearly three million 
head of cattle and five million head of sheep and goats scattered 
over the 365,000 square miles of Tanganyika Territory. That 
such numbers exist in spite of the ravages of disease is a very 
favourable indication of the potential wealth which lies in the 
stock industry. Fostered and developed on suitable and approved 
lines there would seem to be no direct impediment to this industry 
eventually becoming one of the greatest of its kind in any tropical 
country. 


Under existing conditions, stock-raising, which is almost entirely 
in the hands of the pastoral tribes of the territory, is not carried 
out on scientific or modern lines of even the most rudimentary 
kind : herds merely increase and multiply in the ordinary chance 
manner; there is little or no selection of bulls or discrimination 
in mating; aged and worn-out breeding animals of both sexes 
are retained, and consequently a proportion of the young stock 
lack virility, size and quality, peculiarities which they, in turn, 
transmit to succeeding generations. It is manifest that remedies 
could and should be applied to this state of things. 


At present, stock diseases are undoubtedly a serious menace. 
but they can be dealt with, and provided that the necessary 
funds and staff are forthcoming, the problem of eliminating, or, 
at least, reducing them to an insignificant minimum, is not 
beyond our powers. 


At the present time contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia is 
known to exist in two districts of the territory, Arusha and 
Mwanza. Every effort is being directed towards the prevention 
of the spread of this disease and extensive quarantine measures 
have been put in operation. Until recently the disease was con- 
fined to the former area, having been introduced from Kenya 
Colony, but it has now spread to the eastern shores of Lake 
Victoria. All infected kraals and herds in the Arusha District 
have been concentrated with a view to reducing as far as possible 
the risks of a further spread of the disease, and a systematic 
scheme of inoculation is being undertaken. When more definite 
information as to the regions infected in the Mwanza District 
is available a similar procedure will be carried out in that area. 


Rinderpest and East Coast Fever have long been the causes 
of serious mortality amongst stock in Eastern Africa. It is, 
however, an established fact that wherever a Veterinary Depart- 
ment with an adequate and efficient staff has dealt with rinder- 
pest, it has succeeded in either completely eradicating the disease 
or controlling it to such an extent that the losses resulting from 
it have been nominal. Rinderpest is no more indigenous to 
Eastern Africa than it is to Europe or South Africa. At one 
period it threatened the stock trade of the United Kingdom quite 
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as much as it does that of East Africa to-day, vet it was stamped 
out at homes; is was stamped out in Sovth Africa, and by the 
adoption of sufficiently active measures, it can be stamped out 
in East Africa. The causal organisms of the disease do not 
live and multiply in the soil, and remain active for only a brief 
period, apart from the animal body. Unlike diseases such as 
anthrax and tetanus, whose organisms thrive in the soil. every 
case of rinderpest is directly dependent for its occurrence on 
@ previous case. That East Coast Fever can be eradicated 
through the agency of regular and systematic dipping, has been 
proved conclusively in both South Africa and Kenya Colony, 
where large areas that were formerly useless from a stock point 
of view are now carrying numerous herds of imported cattle. 
There are, therefore, means of successfully combating in this 
territory the two diseases whose combined ravages are responsible 
for at least 90 per cent. of the preventable death rate. 

The advantages which would undoubtedly accrue to the estab- 
lishment of a modern system and policy of dealing with the 
livestock question, would be relatively enormous. Herds would 
not only increase numerically but could be improved in the 
quality of their individuals to an extent which would be in direct 
proportion to the outlay of effort and enthusiasm put into the 
scheme. 

The primary essential to the ultimate success of the stock 
industry in this territory is the provision of an efficient and 
adequate Veterinary Department incorporating a pathological 
laboratory and a serum-producing and research institute, staffed 
and equipped on modern lines. ‘The necessary initial steps have 
already been taken, but great difficulty is being experienced in 
obtaining oflicers with the requisite qualifications. The primary 
aim of the department will be to prevent disease ; closely allied to 
this is the progressive advance in the normal standard of animal 
hygiene and kindred subjects, and the consequent improvement 
in type and numbers. Both are too intimately related to be 
separated, and that the policy of combining them under one 
organisation and subjecting them to a central control is sound, 
is evident from the success of the American Bureau of Animal 
Industry. It is therefore proposed that the Veterinary Depart- 
ment in Tanganyika Territory should be in a position to deal 
with all matters connected with (a) Government stock farms. 
established with a view to training and educating the native in 
modern and improved methods of stock management; (l) the 
introduction of suitable types of cattle and sheep for grading 
purposes; (¢) treatment of hides for export; (d) the progressive 
building up of a dairy industry, more especially directed towards 
ghee production for export ; (e) water conservation in stock areas; 
(f) the inauguration of an export meat trade and the encourage- 
ment of canning industries. 


The evolution of the desired organisation will, of necessity, 
be both gradual and slow, but at the present time, owing to lack 
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of staff, a commencement has scarcely been made. No sooner 
is one outbreak of cattle disease suppressed than another or 
sometimes two or three others are reported. Quarantine restric- 
tions are enforced when possible, but they are not difficult to 
break owing to lack of adequate supervision. 


In order to repair as much as possible the damage done to 
native herds during the late campaign, legislation was enacted 
in 1919 prohibiting the slaughter of female breeding stock and 
immature male stock. Such a measure has undoubtedly already 
assisted in preserving a large number of excellent breeding stock. 
which would otherwise have been unnecessarily sacrificed. 


(m) Forestry.—The most important timber forests in the 
Territory are situated in the Usambara highlands and along the 
lower course of the Rufiji. Forest reserves were gazetted by 
the Germans, particularly in the coastal districts, and these are 
under the control of the Government Forestry Department, 
which has recently been created. The reserves cover an area 
of 1,855,270 acres, and contain many valuable woods, e.g., 
cedar, podocarpus, juniper, black-wattle, camphor, teak, and 
mangrove. . 


Cinchona.—Cinchona is grown on a few European plantations 
and also at the Amani Institute. According to the Annuai 
Reports of the latter, about 60 cwt. of bark were produced at 
Amani in 1912-13, and 100 ewt. the following vear. 


Most of the trees were cut down by the Germans in 1915, 
to supply the troops with quinine ; but at the beginning of 1918, 
and again in 1919, samples were sent to the Imperial Institute 
and the following reports were received* :— 


1918 Report—No. 1. Cinchona robusta B.L.I. Amani. This 
sample consisted of quilled chips, somewhat broken and varying 
from moderately large to very small and thin. The outer surface 
of the chips was brown, and covered with lichen in a few cases, 
while the inner surface was a light warm brown colour. 


No. 2.—Cinchona succirubra. This consisted of quilled chips, 
rather broken, and of variable size, chiefly fairly thick. The 
chips were of light warm brown colour, rather darker on the 
outer surface, and showed occasional patches of lichen. 


No. 3.—Cinchona ledgeriana. This consisted of quilled chips, 
of mixed size, some pieces being fairly thick and others thin und 
narrow. The outer surface of the chips was of a warm brown 
colour and mostly covered with lichen, while the inner surface 
had a light brown colour. The sample was somewhat broken. 


No. 4.—Hybrid C. ledgeriana x C. succirubra. This sample 
consisted of thick, large quilled chips, of a warm brown colour 
on the outer surface, which was mostly covered with lichen, and 
light brown on the inner surface. 





* These reports were printed in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, Vol. 
XVI, No. 3, July—-Sept., 1918, and Vol. XVIII. No. 1, January—Marcb, 1920. 
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The value of cinchona barks of these types depends chiefly on 
the amounts of quinine sulphate obtainable from them, and this 
in turn depends on the process used by the quinine manufacturer. 
For this reason samples of the barks were submitted to a British 
firm of quinine manufacturers for examination and valuation. The 
results of the chemical examination of the four samples ere 
shown in the following table : 


SNS eS ea Se ee cans Tami, pee 











Nol. | No. 2. No. 3. ae No. 4 
=< \ A . . ledgeriana x 
C. robusta. C. succirubra. | C. ledgeriana. C. succirubra. 
i 
| | | 
' Per cent. | Percent. | Per cent. Per cent. 
Moisture | 8-1 79 8-9 75 
Total alkaloid..., 7°61 | 8-32 ' 5:00 11-30 
Quinine ae 2°66 | 2°54 3°81 8-41 
Cinchonidine ... 3°51 | 2°05 Nil Nil 
Yield of crystal- | ' A 
ised quinine \ | 
sulphate... 3°55 | 3-39 | 5°08 | 11°21 
| ( | 


No. 1. Cinchona robusta.—The bark of this species generally 
contains 5 to 6 per cent. of total alkaloid, including 2 per cent. 
of quinine. The present sample therefore contains a high per- 
centage of both total alkaloid and quinine. 

No. 2 Cinchona succirubra.—This sample represents a good 
quality of C. succirubra bark, which usually contains from 1} to 
3 per cent. of quinine and about the same amount of cinchonidine. 

No. 3. Cinchona ledgeriana.—This contains a rather low per- 
centage of alkaloid for the species it represents, as Ledger bark 
usually yields about 7 per cent. of total alkaloid, about 5 per cent. 
of quinine, and little or no cinchonidine. These figures are 
sometimes exceeded, the total alkaloid reaching 12 per cent. and 
the quinine 10 per cent. 

No. 4. Ledgeriana Hybrid.—The Ledgeriana hybrids are simi- 
lar in composition to Ledger bark, containing high percentages 
of quinine and little or no cinchonidine. The present sample of 
hybrid bark is of very good quality, yielding 11:30 per cent. of 
total alkaloid and &4 per cent of quinine alkaloid. This bark 
is the most valuable of the four samples received. 

It is recorded in Der Pflanzer (1906, 2, 336), that two samples 
of bark taken in 1906 from four-year-old trees of hybrids 
C. ledgeriana x C. succirubra at Amani yielded 6°47 and 680 
per cent. of quinine sulphate respectively. In the latter sample 
the total alkaloid was 6°77 per ccnt., of which 4°84 per cent. was 
quinine. The present sample of the hybrid bark is therefore 
considerably richer in total alkaloid and quinine than these two 
samples of young bark. 

The firm of quinine manufacturers to whom the samples were 
submitted reported that for their purpose the present values of 
barks of the composition shown in the table of analyses and ez 
Tiondon warehouse would be as follows :— 

Per Ib. Per lb, 


No.l. oat aoe 83d. No. 3... one oe 1a. Ofd. 
No.2... aa see 84d. No. 4... ae see 28. 3d. 
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For comparison with these prices it may be stated that the 
normal approximate values of these barks on the basis of the 
prices current immediately before the War would be :— 


Per Ib. Per lb. 
No.1... ave one 34d. | No.3 eee is: 5d. 
No.2. ee ee 3d. No.4 we see ve 1d. 


The manufacturers stated that sample No. 4, the hybrid from 
C. ledgeriana x C. succirubra, is one of the highest quinine- 
yielding barks they have examined, being fully equal to the finest 
Ledger bark from Java. 


The results of this investigation show that these samples of 
cinchona bark from East Africa are all of good quality, and that 
the hybrid bark (No. 4) is exceptionally rich in quinine. There 
would be no difficulty in disposing of consignments of similar 
barks to quinine manufacturers at the prices given in this report, 
which are much higher than those ruling before the War, and 
represent about 23d. per lb. for every unit per cent. of quinine 
sulphate yielded by the bark. The pre-war price was about 
1d. per lb. per unit per cent. of quinine sulphate. 

Under normal market conditions the Cinchona succirubra bark 
might be saleable for pharmaceutical use at a higher price than that 
quoted above, but recently there has been very little market for 
pharmaceutical bark. 


1920 Report.—The manufacturers to whom the first samples 
of East African bark were submitted for valuation expressed 
a desire to purchase a shipment of the bark, and in 1919 a con- 
signment was forwarded to the Imperial Institute by the Acting 
Administrator of German East Africa. 


The consignment consisted of 52 bags of cinchona chips (net 
weight 61 cwt. 0 qr. 273 lb.), which were apparently derived 
from Cinchona succirubra, and 1 bag of quills (net weight 60 lb.), 
which more resembled the C. ledgeriana type of bark. 

Samples of the chips and quills were submitted to chemical 
examination at the Imperial Institute with the following 
results :— 

Chips. Quills. 
Per cent. Per cent. 


Moisture... ais aes wee oes 8-8 10-9 
Total alkaloids... oes eee an 5-86 4-46 
Including quinine* ove tia ed 1°81 3°39 


It will be seen from these figures that the total alkaloid present 
in the quills amounted to 4°46 per cent., and was mainly quinine, 
whereas the chips contained 5°86 per cent. of total alkaloid, of 
which, however, only 1:81 per cent. was quinine. 

The chips were purchased by the manufacturers at 54d. per lb., 
and the quills at 11d. per lb. 

BEE eS ae eS ee ee re ee 
Chips. Quills. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
® Equivalent to crystalline quinine sulphate... 2°45 4°61 
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The consignment of chip bark contained less quinine and less 
total alkaloid than the sample of C. succirubra bark from German 
East Africa which was received at the Imperial Institute in 
1918. The latter material yielded 3°39 per cent. of crystalline 
quinine sulphate compared with 2°45 per cent. from the present 
consignment. 

The quills resembled the C. ledgeriana bark examined in 
1918 in yielding about the same amounts of quinine and total 
alkaloid. ‘ 

The results of the investigation confirm the view that cinchona 
bark of good quality can be grown in German East Africa, 
although the two samples of C. succirubra bark have showm 
variation in the amounts of total alkaloid and quinine present. 
It would, therefore, appear desirable to take steps to extend the 
plantations of the trees, particularly those of the C. ledgeriana 
type, with a view to the production of bark for British manu- 
facturers. 


(n) Mineral Resources.—An interesting report on the mineral 
resources of German East Africa (Tanganyika Territory) was 
published in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, Vol. NIL, 
No. 4, October-December, 1914. The following account of the 
salient features of the country is extracted from this report :— 


** Topographically and geologically, German East Africa has 
much in common with other parts of Eastern Africa. It is 
bounded seaward by a low-lying coastal plain, which is occupied 
largely at the surface by Tertiary and Mesozoic strata and 
covered in places by alluvium. This coastal plain is compara- 
tively narrow in the north, but to the south of Bagamoyo it 
widens out considerably. 


‘‘The Tertiary, Cretaceous, and Jurassic strata of the coastal 
plain do not appear to have hitherto yielded minerals of any 
considerable commercial value, but they include beds of lime- 
stone, marl, and clay which will doubtless be found of value for 
local use in the manufacture of mortar and cement. 


“The region west of the coastal plain, which forms part of 
the great central plateau highlands of Africa, is made up largely 
of ancient metamorphic rocks—gneisses and schists. Cutting the 
gneisses and schists, however, there are extensive intrusions of 
granite, with which are associated pegmatites und more basic 
intrusions of the diorite and diabase types. It is to these various 
intrusions that the more important of the economic mineral 
deposits of the Protectorate appear to owe their origin. Gold, 
mica, radio-active minerals, gem minerals, and various other 
features of economic interest deserve exploration in this upland 
Tegion. 

‘* Overlying the ancient gneisses and schists in various parts 
of the upland plateau, and occupying trough-fault depressions in 
them, are Karoo strata (Permo-Triassie), which are coal-bearing 
in some localities. The older rocks of the plateau highlands also 
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underlie the Jurassic and younger strata of the coastal belt, and 
indeed outcrop extensively in certain portions of the coastal 
districts. 


‘* Coal-bearing Karoo strata occur in the area surrounding the 
northern portion of Lake Nyasa. Moreover, the shales occurring 
in these Karoo strata are perhaps worth investigating to see if 
cil-shales occur amongst them. 


‘‘In the Rift valley region, on and about the northern 
boundary of the Protectorate to the east of Victoria Nyanza, 
there is a considerable area occupied by volcanic rocks, including 
various alkali types, mostly rich in soda. Lake Natron is one of 
the soda lakes that occupy portions of the Rift Valley region. 
Like Lake Magadi, Lake Natron is rich in trona (sodium 
carbonate), which separates out from the waters of the lake in 
the form of a crystalline crust. Leucite-bearing rocks occur 
among the volcanic rocks of this area, and may be worth investi- 
gating as a commercial source of potash. 


“* Volcanic rocks also cover the surface very extensively in the 
region to the north of Lake Nyasa.”’ 

The principal economic minerals found in Tanganyika 
Territory are enumerated in the following translated report for 
1913-14 of the Chemical Fingineer attached to the Amani Insti- 
tute, which is more up-to-date than the report published in the 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute mentioned above :— 


‘* Mining is still very little developed in German Kast Africa. 
The oldest workings are the mica mines in the Uliguru 
Mountains, which date back to the time of Bornhardt. | The 
plant and the methods of working are primitive and it is chiefly a 
question of working from hand to mouth. Mica of good quality 
(nuscovite) has since been found in other mountains, notably 
in the West Usambara and Pare Hills; so far as I know, however, 
the only established mines are in the Uluguru) Mountains 
(Morogoro). 

‘‘In the pegmatite veins, which contain large books of mica, 
W. Schwarz has made the interesting discovery of pitchblend, 
samples of which were first examined in Amani by W. Schellmann 
and led to my visiting the spot. Unfortunately it appears that 
uranite is only present in small quantities and consequently can 
only be said to be of secondary importance. It is usually em- 
bedded in the edges of the mica ‘ books,’ often also in quartz, 
particularly in the smaller crystals. It forms fine crystals of 
regular shape, cubic or octahedral, which are covered over with a 
thin yellow crust frorn exposure to the weather; these reach the 
size of a man’s fist and are very pure, that is to say they con- 
tain a high proportion of uranium. These ores are very strongly 
tadio-active. Uranium is, I believe, still only won as a by- 
product. 

‘* An equally interesting find, which was made by A. Preusse 
in the pegmatite veins of the Uluguru Mountains, and a sample 
of which was sent to Amani, was a mineral similar to rutile 
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belonging to the euxenite group, containing 10 per cent. uranium 
and 14 per cent of rare earths (cerium thorium), 3 per cent. of 
which was thorium. So far, however, as is known here only one 
deposit of these ores, a sackful of which was collected, has been 
found. They also contain radium. The hope of coming upon tin 
in the course of mica mining has not yet been realised. 

‘© Graphite is found in various places in the Uluguru Mountains 
and also in other parts of the Colony. Actual lodes and veins 
have however not yet been discovered; the graphite appears 
chiefly in small crystal leaves, distributed in rock, particularly in 
gneiss usually alternating with biotite mica. In north Uluguru 
there are whole mountains of this formation. | Whether its 
appearance in this form 1s valuable is questionable. The pro- 
portion of graphite found increases on working ; the chief difficulty 
is its separation from the ‘ leaves’ of mica. As, however, it has 
recently been reported from Madagascar that a similar find has 
been produced on a fairly large scale and that already considerable 
quantities of graphite have been exported, it seems desirable to 
ascertain the commercial value of the graphite gneiss of the 
Uluguru Mountains by sending samples to a suitable factory. 

“It may be mentioned that also in the neighbourhood of 
Handeni a rock containing graphite has been found, which is free 
from mica, and could be easily purified by a simple process of 
washing : the ratio of graphite found was 11 per cent. 

‘‘ Finally it may be added that asbestos was found last year 
in the course of mica mining in Uluguru. 


‘Tron ores are distributed widely over German Fast Africa, 
but owing to the lack of coal and to transport difficulties, they 
have no commercial value. Tron pyrites are found everywhere 
in gneiss, but so far as is known at present never in large 
deposits and also not gold-bearing; ilmenite is very common 
specially in the Uluguru Mountains and abounds in large out- 
cropping clumps. Moreover the whole of the clay which has been 
separated from the gneiss by weather processes is full of still 
undecomposed ilmenite, which can be seen in black streaks in 
the water courses after rain. Valuable iron ores, in particular 
magnetic iron, have occasionally been found. The Matengo 
Mountains in Songea district, Mahenge and Engare Nairobi are 
the sites of a sand which is rich in magnetic iron (magnetite). 

““Copper ores have repeatedly been located in various parts 
of the Colony, but up to now never in a workable form. The 
best known finds have been at Ujiji, where principally malachite 
ore was found; the primary ore of this was found on examination 
at Amani to be cuprite. The finder, however, could only send 
in a few pieces the size of a man’s fist, in which there was found 
to be a proportion of 42 per cent. metallic copper. 


‘* Another important find was that made by Agricultural Tn- 
spector Besser in the district of Ubena, New Langenburg. The 
primary ore, which was more or less thickly covered with 
malachite. was discovered here to be copper glance (chalcocite) 
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some of the richer samples containing 49-56 per cent. of metallic 
copper. The geologists, however, on inspection declared that 
the find was not worth working. Copper ores were also found 
in Iringa district, in the Winza area of Mpapwa, and at Sindeni 
in the sub-district of Handeni; none of these has attained any 
importance, any more than the much acclaimed rich find at Tsavo 
in British East Africa. : 


‘Cobalt and nickel have repeatedly been found by me, but 
only in traces, at first in the bed of streams which form the 
tributaries of the upper part of the Mgeta river in the Uluguru 
Mountains. On the same occasion a search for the primary bed 
proved fruitless. On the occasion of a later journey cobalt was 
traced in the sand of a stream of North Unguru. On subsequent 
occasions cobalt and nickel have several times been found in ore- 
bearing rock at the north end of West Usambara. The cause of 
these experiments was the receipt of a sample of salt deposit (which 
almost completely dissolved in water) consisting of sulphuric iron, 
which contained a proportionately large quantity of nickel and 
cobalt. The metal ore, out of which this had been decomposed 
by the weather, was not a lode, but consisted principally of pyrites 
(sulphur pyrites), contained in rock, also magnetic quartz which 
contained some copper and lead as well as cobalt and nickel. 
It appears out of the question that any value could be obtained 
from this discovery. 


‘* Gold.—The best known gold deposits in German Fast Africa 
are the Kironda mines at Sekenke. No specimens, however, 
have been sent in from these workings or from the veins which 
have ocasionally been worked at Speke Gulf in the Usinji district 
and at Ikoma. Apparently Ikoma is again to be worked on a 
small scale. Numerous samples of rock, usually quartz, were 
sent in in the hope of gold being found in them; in practically 
every case however the results were negative. 


‘* Sometimes even mica was mistaken for gold. The so-called 
gold-bearing sands of Sigi and Mkulumuzi near Tanga, which 
caused a totally unjustifiable gold fever, belong to this category. 
Experiments conducted in Amani have shown that the much 
trumpeted claims as to their value are without foundation, and 
to-day hardly one of the then numerous prospecting fields exists. 
In this, as in many cases when samples are sent in, the wish 
was father to the thought: this is particularly the case when 
the sender believes that the sample contains tin, wolfram or 
vanadium (vanadin). Actually it is a piece of titanium, titanite 
or only hornblende. 


‘* Mention should be made of samples of ferruginous quartz 
found on the Ukerewe Peninsula on Baumann Gulf (Lake 
Victoria) ; together with this a conglomerate was found similar to 
the Transvaal conglomerate. A report on the conglomerate was 
sent to Berlin and considerable quantities of samples were for- 
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warded ; the samples proved of little value and an assay for gold 
made here proved negative. Part of the accompanying quartz, 
however, contained a small quantity of gold, about one-third 
gram to the ton. 


‘‘ Among other interesting mineral discoveries in the colony 
which were examined here the following may be mentioned :— 


“* Braunite (Braunstein), which was found at Tandala in New 
Langenburg by the Missionary Wolf and considered ior the pur- 
pose of fuel for the natives. An estimate of the ratio of man- 
ganese contained in it was not made as the deposits were more 
or less sporadic, and even if the quality were extremely fine, 
the costs of transport would have exceeded the value. 

“* Officials and travellers have often mentioned that they 
have seen bitumen floating on Lake Tanganyika. In 1910 a 
sample sent by the Resident of Usumbura was examined in the 
chemical laboratory here; the melting point and solubility in 
benzoine and alcohol-aether, were determined and as a result 
this product was not classified as asphalt but as ozokerite, similar 
to the American products ‘ gilsonite ’ and ‘ elaterite.’. A sample 
was distilled and the quantity of paraffin ascertained and separ- 
ated. The origin of these blocks floating on the lake surface is 
unknown. It was formerly supposed that they came up from 
the bottom. More recent researches show that they drift to- 
wards the north end of Tanganyika and originate on the north- 
east bank. The Geologist, Dr. Reck, who has visited the 
neighbourhood states that the bitumen is brought down by 
rivers to the lake and that its origin may be in the Ufipa 
Mountains. So long as the origin is unknown, the question 
whether the discovery of oil is to be expected must remain 
unanswered. 


“* Marble.—A white limestone powder was once sent in from 
the neighbourhood of Handeni with a view to its being used 
for lime-burning and was discovered to be marble in origin. 
As a result of this, excavations were made and large pieces of 
marble were found, either white with grey-black graphite veins 
or pure white, and with a very fine grain. Nothing has been 
heard since as to the extent of the deposit and the possibility 
of working it. Handeni is about 60 km. from Korogwe station 
(80 km. from Tanga) and connected with Korogwe by a non- 
macadamised motor road. A market might be found for this 
marble in Tanga, Dar-es-Salaam, Zanzibar and Mombasa for 
flooring, columns, tables, ete., in place of Dutch tiles or cement 
flooring. Dr. Reck reports that there appears to be a marble 
reef running from south to north from the Rufiji almost as far 
as the Pangani along the east side of Uluguru and Unguru 
Mountains, as wnite marble has also been found not far from 
the Central Railway east of Morogoro, the grain of which, how- 
ever, is not so good as that of the Handeni marble. A sample 
sent from Magueuni at the eastern foot of the Uluguru Mountains 
of small pure dolomite crystals interspersed with graphite may 
be connected with this reef 
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‘* Precious Stones.—Various samples of what were taken to 
be diamonds or blue clay have been sent in; so far examination’ 
has always shown that the senders have been misled. Other 
precious stones have not been found in East Africa. The 
i uaemelder garnets in Lindi district are of no importance. 


** Ainethysts are found in small quantities in the Pare and 
Uluguru Mountains.’ 


Mica.—Although but little information respecting the mica 
found in, Tanganyika Territory is given in the above report, 
there is no-doubt as to its quality ‘and value. The mica consists 
of three varieties, viz., a greenish one resembling Madras mica ; 
a brownish one—amber ; and, lastly, a kind which equals in 
quality the best Indian ruby sorts. 

The total amount of mica exported from German East Africa 
during 1912 was 154 tons, valued at £24,100, an increase of 
55 tons and £6,700 as compared with the output in 1911. In 
1913 the amount exported fell to 108} tons, valued at £15,700, 
and in 1914 (to July 3lst) to 45 tons valued at £6,800. Except 
for a small quantity exported to Zanzibar, all the mica was 
sent to Germany. 


Early in 1917, it was decided to utilize for national purposes 
the mica deposits in German East Africa, and steps were taken 
in the first place to collect the old German stocks and then to 
commence mining operations in the Uluguru and Usambara 
Mountains, at Chala in-Ufipa (formerly Bismarckburg) district, 
and in the area administered by Belgium. The Uluguru mines 
were worked by a Mica Board under the Military authorities 
until July, 1918, when a mica expert arrived from England, 
and the whole of the mica mines were taken over by the Civil 
Administration. 17 tons of mica were exported by the Mica 
Board, and up to March 31, 1920, when the mines were closed, 
129 tons were exported by the Civil Administration, or a total of 
146 tons in the three years. No details of the value have been 
received, but it is estimated that the total value was about 
£40,000. 


Coal.—Carboniferous formation 1s found over a very large area 
of the south west part of Tanganyika Territory. 

There is an outcrop of coal south of Manda (Wiedhafen) on 
Lake Nyasa, which is probably at a workable depth some distahce 
up the Ruhuhu valley. East and south east of Mbamba Bay, 
also on Lake Nyasa, there appears to be about 100 sq. miles of 
carboniferous formation. The coal near the lake is said to be 
much broken, but it may be less disturbed further east near 
Tunduru. 

Another coal deposit, which was examined by the German 
Government, lies between Lakes Tanganyika and Rukwa. A 
report, of which the following is a translation, was made on this 
deposit in 1915 : 

‘* (a) Upper strata : A coal which, on account of it being above 
the surface, has suffered much from exposure to the weather, is 
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impure and flaky and of low value and poor quality. Thickness 
of the seam 106 centimetres containing 39 centimetres of coal. 


““(b) Middle seam: A black Fettkohle, more or less flaky, 
comparatively lightly but still considerably impregnated with 
pyrites, which in certain places forms into glanz and matt coal. 
It burns with a long bright flame and gives a 19 to 24 per cent. 
deposit of ash, which melts to slack in the furnace. Thickness of 
the seam is 262 centimetres containing 160 centimetres of coal. 


“*(c) Lower seam: A brittle, streaky, but not flaky Fettkohle, 
forming thick deposits partly glasglanz or fettglanz, partly matt in 
appearance; it is black, comparatively heavy and rich in gas, 
adulterated, however, owing to its streakiness with a particular 
form of glanz, also with pyrites and crusts of nacrite. It burns 
with a long bright and very sooty flame, develops more heat than 
the coal in the middle seain, burns to a cake, and gives 24 to 28 
per cent. deposit of ash, which melts to slack in the furnace. 
Thickness of seam 461 centimetres and 97 centimetres of coal. 

‘* In spite of its greater proportion of ash, the coal in the lower 
seams is probably more valuable owing to its higher caloritic 
value. In proportion to its volume it does not give a higher 
deposit of ash than the former, only the deposit is heavier owing 
to the large quantity of pyrites which it contains. In both of 
these coals the ash deposit is about one-third of the original 
volume. 


““The coal in the lower seams also appears to possess the 
advantage that it can be made into coke.”’ 

Samples of coal and soil collected from two shafts sunk by 
the Germans about 1910 near Tulo to the south of the Uluguru 
Hills were sent to South Africa for analysis in 1917. The 
following report was received from the Secretary for Mines and 
Industries :— 

‘The samples are as follows :— 

I. Fine grained grev granulite. 

II. Coarsely crystalline limestone containing silicates. 

‘“These two rocks are such as occur in regions of very 
old and greatly metamorphosed sediments accompanied by granite 
and gneiss. 

IIL. Limestone grit. 

. IV. Hard sandstone with calcareous fragments. 

V. Hard grey shale with quartzitic laminae. 

VI. Calcareous sandstone with coal adhering to it. 

VII. Hard bright coal traversed by crystalline calcite. 

VII. Grey mudstone. 

IX. Calcareous sandstone traversed, apparently at a con- 
siderable angle to the lamination planes, by a coaly 
surface. 

X. Hard and slightly gritty mudstone. 

XI. Hard gritty calcareous sandstone. 

XII. Hard flaggy shale. 

‘“These ten samples might well come from beds which are 

the East African representatives of the Karoo formation. On 
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Hans Meyer’s geological map of the country, which is the only 
one showing the geology of Uluguru Mountains, etc., known to 
me, Karoo beds are not marked as occurring at Tulo, though 
they are indicated a few miles to the north. This map was no 
doubt made on very imperfect information. 

“From the description and the appearance of the coal it 
seemed to me that it was another example of the fissure ‘ coal ’ 
found in the Karoo itself ; this is not a true coal, but an inspissated 
bitumen, the origin of which is still in doubt. The fact that 
the coal is seen only in one corner of the shaft put the idea in 
my mind, and it was strengthened by the appearance of the 
coal and by the occurrence of calcite veins in it, and also by the 
apparently oblique course of the coaly surface relatively to the 
bedding in the north. However, Mr. Gardthausen’s analysis 
does not confirm this opinion ; for a characteristic of the fissure 
coals is their very low content of ash, except one or two instances 
which showed higher figures for ash, but in these cases there 
is room for doubt as to the freedom from vein-stuff of the 
samples taken for analysis. 


“* The evidence in the shaft is not favourable to the existence 
of workable coal, but in such a little-known region further search 
is desirable in the neighbourhood of the shaft. 


‘‘ The figures obtained by Mr. Gardthausen are :— 
Volatile matter, 20. 
Fixed carbon, 65. 
Ash, 15. 


‘‘ These figures indicate a coal rather better than most of the 
coal used in the Transvaal, though the sample and the source 
are both too small to allow any stress being laid on the point.”’ 


VI.—LAND TENURE. 


(a) General.—The whole position of land in the Territory is 
somewhat complicated, owing to the fact that it involves three 
distinct systems of tenure or ownership which are antagonistic 
and mutually exclusive, though existing side by side. These may 
be described as (1) the ancient tribal system based upon a com- 
munal ownership, as established over a wide area of Africa; 
(2) the purely private and individualistic Arab system, whereby 
the original alien immigrant possessed himself of a desirable piece 
of land without consideration for the possible rights of the State 
or the community; and (3) the European system, under which 
Government grants of suitable properties were made to certain 
persons or companies after, at any rate nominal, consideration 
of the rights of the native community and the development of the 
country. ‘ 

Of these, the first system naturally obtains over the greatest 
area, though it is generally restricted to the less developed or 
desirable parts of the territory. Working well under the former 
conditions which obtained before the African had come into con- 
tact with outside influence, it is now complicated by the problems 
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introduced by modern conditions; and this fact renders perpetual 
caution necessary if, on the one hand, native rights are 
to be maintained, and, on the other, due regard is to be paid 
to the adequate development of the large and often rich areas 
affected. The second, or Arab, system of ownership lends 
itself more readily to incorporation into the European scheme of 
private property in land, but it involves various complications 
in practice, the greatest being the fact that these estates were 
primarily intended fer exploitation by slave labour. Once 
slavery ceases, the Arab owner tends to lose his powers of de- 
velopment, and his property falls into a neglected and unpro- 
ductive state, with the inevitable result of eventual dispossession 
by the easy road of debt and mortgage. There is thus a constant 
danger that the former Arab owners (who, after all, were responsi- 
ble for many useful innovations, and who did much to develop the 
Coast area in the past) may be expropriated by European or 
Indian successors who will exploit the properties on modern com- 
mercial lines, while the Arab and his ex-slaves sink apathetically 
into a hand-to-mouth existence under conditions distinctly opposed 
to social progress. It is no doubt true that these lands were 
originally seized in utter defiance of the rights of the original 
African “communities; but it is scarcely possible to revive such 
considerations at this stage, while the Arab may be said to have 
justified his existence to a great extent by the many improve- 
ments which he introduced, to the general benefit of the country. 
The European system of land tenure was introduced by the 
late German Government, and large grants were made to indi- 
viduals or companies, often with little or no consideration for the 
rights and requirements of the native population. As a result, 
considerable unrest was aroused, and such action must be con- 
sidered a contributory cause to the numerous native risings 
with which the Germans had to deal. Restricted tribal lands 
meant a discontented and decreasing population, with Jabour 
shortage as a result; this entailed regulations to remedy the 
shortage by compulsion, with the inevitable outbreak as a logical 
conclusion. This was apparently recognised at last by the 
German Administration, who were in the last few years before 
the war consequently growing far more cautious in the matter of 
land grants; and, as previously stated,* they appear to have been 
trying in certain areas to remedy the harm already done, their 
policy having become more careful and_ far-sighted compared 
with their original methods. It is nevertheless ‘undeniable that 
in many cases land has been alienated in utter disregard of native 
rights, ‘and we are left in certain portions of the Territory with 
an unfortunate legacy in the shape of an overcrowded and dis- 
contented native community on the one hand, and with large and 
valuable properties handicapped for lack of sufficient labour, on 
the other. 








From the point of view of immediate and practical considera- 
tions, we are at present struggling under the greatest difficulties 
in dealing with any privately-owned land, owing to the lack of 
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numerous title deeds and records. While certain German docu- 
ments of great value have been recovered, there is nevertheless 
a general absence of registers and plans essential for a proper 
handling of such an enormous problem as that presented by the 
former German properties throughout the country; and a great 
amount of work will be necessary before the survey of properties 
and scrutiny. of alleged titles will have reached the stage where 
the possible tenant can feel that his right is clear and satisfactorily 
established. Meanwhile, the former enemy properties have to 
be dealt with as seems possible in each case, while the problem 
is also frequently complicated by the necessity of handling estates 
of such Arab or Swahili owners as may die. Some prompt action 
is essential in such cases, unless properties are to be allowed to 
fall into decay, while an increasing area of valuable land practically 
goes into Chancery. The land question in fact, must be regarded 
as one of urgency, and an immense amount. of work will be 
required from the Legal, Land and Survey Departments before 
the matter can reach at all a satisfactory stage. 


(b) Land Laws.—Very soon after their occupation of the 
country the Germans introduced, for application to non-natives, 
a system of land law based in the main on the general Prussian 
law on the subject. This appears to have been modified from 
time to time by local Ordinances that were consolidated by an 
Ordinance of November 21st, 1902, which was in force at thc out- 
break of war. 

Subject to the rights of private persons or of chiefs or native 
communities, all unowned land was declared to be Crown land, 
and the ownership of it was declared to be vested in the Empire. 
Such Crown land could be granted by the Governor either by way 
of transfer of ownership or by lease, but before any such grant 
could be made it was necessary to ascertain that the land was in 
fact free from claims of third parties and unoccupied, and for 
this purpose a system of Land Commissions was established, 
whose duty it was to enquire on the spot as to whether any par- 
ticular piece of land which had been applied for was in fact free 
to be disposed of by the Government. 

The Governor had wide powers as to imposing conditions on 
making any grant of land, and it was particularly provided that 
in the neighbourhood of native settlements areas, sufficient to 
ensure the subsistence and other needs of the native population, 
were to be reserved. In addition there might be a reservation 
of all minerals, of adequate areas for public purposes, particularly 
forest land, and a right to resume land required for roads, rail- 
ways, canals, &c., upon payment of compensation. 

Originally all agreements for the transfer of the ownership 
of land or of leasehold interests where the lease exceeded 15 years 
were subject to the sanction of the Governor. Such an inter- 
ference with the rights of private property did not, however, long 
survive, and an Imperial Ordinance of November 26th, 1895, 
faid down that this sanction was not required in the case of land 
owned by a non-native. Transfer of lands by natives to non- 
natives still remains subject to such sanction up to the present 
time. , 
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Together with and as part of the general Prussian law, the 
Germans introduced their system of Registration of Title in a 
Grundbuch. — Registration in the Grundbuch assured an inde- 
feasible title, but before such registration could take place surveys 
and other matters had to be carried out. Owing, apparently, to 
practical difficulties, relatively little progress was made, and 
Grundbiicher were established only for Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga 
and Tabora. In some other districts Land Registers were 
established and were available for non-natives, but they appear 
to have existed for purposes of record only and as a preliminary 
to the establishment of a Grundbuch. Entry in a Land Register 
was less formal and carried no assurance of an indefeasible title. 


It is now proposed to substitute the Torrens system for the 
German Grundbiicher and Land Registers. 


VII.—ENEMY PROPERTY. 


A Custodian of Enemy Property was appointed in March, 
1917, to control, protect and conserve the assets of all enemy 
subjects and corporations within the Territory. The whole of 
the enemy property in the Northern Area was vested in_the 
Custodian by Proclamation No. 5, of May 26, 1917. This Pro- 
clamation was subsequently extended to include the Central and 
Southern Areas which had hitherto remained under military 
jurisdiction. 

As the British Forces advanced from the North. in “1916, 
enemy produce was collected by a Controller of Enemy Mer- ~ 
chandise appointed by the military authorities, and stocks of 
cotton, rubber, sisal and coffee were accumulated. The Depart- 
ment of the Controller of Enemy Merchandise was absorbed in 
the Department of the Custodian of Enemy Property in July, 
1917. Strenuous efforts were made to secure shipping for the 
produce, but this was found to be extremely difficult owing to 
the urgent military requirements for shipping then existing. 
As a consequence considerable deterioration of the stocks ensued. 
Some stocks were disposed of locally, and the balance gradually 
despatched to the London market where satisfactory prices were 
obtained. 

An Inspector of Plantations and two Assistants were appointed 
shortly after the establishment of the Department. With a view 
to the conservation of the estates and the buildings, machinery, 
&c., thereon, efforts were at once made to lease temporarily such 
estates as were workable, and to arrange for caretakers to be 
placed in charge of the others. In cases where the enemy owners 
or their agents had remained on the estates, they were permitted 
to reside on and manage the estates subject to the financial and 
general control of the Custodian. 

The principal industry of the Northern Area was the cultiva- 
tion of Sisal. The leases of these estates were thrown open to 
public tender, and althotigh quite satisfactory rents were 
obtained, it is to be regretted that owing to the uncertainty 
of the period of tenure and the heavy demand on the British 
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population of the neighbouring Protectorates for military opera- 
tions, the majority of the lessees were aliens. Every lease con- 
tained a proviso that the tenant should clean and replant an 
area equal to that from which sisal was cut, with the result that 
not only was there a satisfactory output of sisal, whilst a con- 
siderable income was credited to the estate accounts, but the 
productivity of the estates was maintained. The difficulties in 
obtaining shipping very seriously affected the lessees of the sisal 
estates, and led to a great congestion of sisal in the Tanga 
stores which continued for a period of two years. 

Whenever funds were available they were utilised to maintain 
and keep clean as far as possible the Coffee and Cocoanut estates. 

The leasing of the plantations in the Central and Southern 
Areas was severely handicapped by military operations and by 
the lengthy period during which they had been neglected. Con- 
sequently little could be done beyond conserving such assets as 
remained and collecting such produce as was found thereon. 
It was found possible later on to grant a number of leases of 
considerable areas, for seasons only, for’the cultivation of cotton, 
and these areas yielded to the tenants highly satisfactory results. 
It is proposed to continue this policy until the properties are 
disposed of. The Inspector of Plantations and his assistants 
have paid frequent visits to the various accessible plantations 
and have supervised the operations of the lessees. 

As business premises and houses in the townships were vacated 
by the Military units, tenants on temporary leases were found 
for them at reasonable rentals. The enemy buildings generally 
ate of sound and substantial construction and will form a very 
valuable asset in the Territory in the future. 


Disposal of Enemy Property.—(a) Movable. Stocks of trade 
goods belonging to the various commercial houses were found on 
occupation to be very low. These were disposed of by public 
auction. All furniture found a ready sale as the articles were 
essential to the community. 


(b) Immovable. No steps could be taken to deal with this 
class of property until the fate of the Colony was determined by 
the Treaty of Peace. Steps are now (December, 1920) in train 
to effect its disposal by public auction, but some delay must 
necessarily occur owing to the absence in many cases of the 
official German titles and ownership records. 


Enemy Subjects. . Up to the time of their repatriation all enemy 
subjects were dealt with by the Department with every courtesy, 
and their reasonable wishes as regards their property and affairs 
were complied with. Where funds were available, and necessity 
arose, advances were made for their maintenance. 


Claims. The Custodian was made responsible for the collection 
of claims by British subjects and British protected persons 
against enemy Governments or nationals, and these were 
registered and forwarded to the proper authorities in London. 
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-lccounts. The following statement shows the total collections 
and disbursements of the Department for the three years ended 
March 31st, 1920. All incoming funds have been placed to the 
credit of the Treasury of the Administration of the Territory and 
the surplus remains under its control. 








. Balance in Total Percentage of 
Collections. | Disbursements.| hand, March | Departmental! Expenses to 
| 31, 1920. Expenses. | Collections 











Rs. Cts. Re. Cts. 
8,077,706°21 | 212,995-00 


Rs. Cts. Rs. Cts. 
10,875,735-00 | 2,798,028-79 


Per cent. 
1°96 








VIII.—JUDICIAL AND LEGISLATION. 


During the period of military operations such legislation as was 
considered necessary was enacted by Proclamations and Regula- 
tions premulgated by the Commander-in-Chief, and, on the estab- 
lishment of the Civil Administration, a similar procedure was 
followed by the Administrator with respect to that part of the 
Territory which came under his control. Up to the time of the 
Armistice various Proclamations were issued, one of the most 
important of which placed the Customs laws on the same lines 
as those in force -in the East Africa Protectorate, while another 
vested in the Custodian of Enemy Property all property, rights 
and interests belonging to enemy subjects, and empowered him 
to take measures for their protection and preservation. The 
numerous other Proclamations and Regulations related to matters 
of an emergency and temporary nature, or made substitution on 
British administrative lines for certain local German Ordinances. 

The administration of justice was carried on under powers 
conferred on Political Officers by a military Proclamation dated 
the 9th October, 1916. This was rendered necessary by the fact 
that all German oflicials had left the Occupied Territory, and no 
one, with the exception of native chiefs, &c., was left who could 
deal with such cases as might arise. During the year 1918, it 
became obvious that it was desirable to set up a definite standard 
of criminal law and procedure both as a guide for those officers, 
and with a view to laving the foundation of the system which 
would be permanently adopted. | For this purpose the Indian 
Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes appeared to be the best 
suited to local conditions, and the approval of the Secretary of 
State to their adoption was obtained. Accordingly, as soon as 
possible after the Armistice, a Proclamation, No. 4, of 1919, 
was issued making provision for the constitution and jurisdiction 
of Courts and making the Indian Codes the standard of criminal 
law throughout the Territory. In order to obtain greater 
elasticity in the treatment of natives it was provided that the 
application of the Indian Codes should be limited by their suit- 
ability to the circumstances of the moment and that all Courts 
should also be guided by and have regard to native law and custom 
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in so far as it was not repugnant to justice or morality. All 
sentences which exceeded 12 months in the case of District 
Political Officers and six months in the case of Assistant Political 
Officers were made subject to confirmation or revision by the 
Administrator, to whom any person aggneved might appeal. 
During the year 1919, 9,003 cases were heard by the Political 
Officers, of which 389 were submitted for confirmation. 


Civil jurisdiction in cases between natives of Africa only was 
also conferred on Political Officers, but so far as other persons 
were concerned no civil Courts having jurisdiction over them were 
established prior to the Order in Council, 1920. In spite of the 
complaints of certain members of the Indian and other trading 
communities, the absence of civil Courts has in many ways proved 
advantageous in checking a tendency to wild speculation and in 
reducing the credits at high rates of interest by means of which 
small traders not infrequently endeavour to take advantage of the 
native. 

Other legislation during the period included much that was 
-designed merely to meet particular contingencies arising out of the 
abnormal situation. For example, it was at one time found neces- 
sary to check profiteering by a Proclamation for the Control of 
prices of foodstuffs and certain other articles, while questions 
relating to currency and the transition through which the currency 
of this territory has passed necessitated a series of Proclamations, 
many of which have since become obsolete and are being replaced. 
The repatriation to Germany and return to Tanganyika, and, 
where necessary, the deportation, of former enemy aliens, to- 
gether with provision for the disposal of their property, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Treaty of Peace, has also been dealt 
with in Proclamations as occasion arose. 


But in addition to the temporary and emergency legislation 
which has been put in force steps have been taken to make pro- 
vision for what will doubtless form part of the permanent law 
of the Territory. The retention of the general German law which 
was in force at the outbreak of war was clearly impracticable and 
undesirable, and the tendency of legislation has been, and is, 
towards bringing the laws of this Territory into line with those 
of the adjoining Colony and Protectorates. With this in view 
it was proposed to apply a certain number of the Indian Acts until 
such time as the necessary Ordinances could be enacted. This 
proposal has been approved and the Territory will thus be provided 
with a body of substantive law which, with the supplement of 
local legislation, will be an effective substitute for the former 
German laws. With such local legislation considerable progress 
has already been made. Thus, provision has been made for the 
establishment and discipline of a Police Force, for the regulation 
of the sale of liquor, for the restriction of immigration, and for 
the prevention of diseases of animals. Proposals for a Mining 
Ordinance have been submitted to, and approved by, the Secre- 
tary of State, and questions of Public Health have been dealt 
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with in various Regulations and in Proclamations providing for 
the registration of medical practitioners, the restriction of the use 
of opium, and the regulation of the sale of drugs and poisons. 
An Ordinance for the prevention of infectious discases has recently 
been enacted, and an Ordinance providing for the delimitation and 
control of townships is under discussion. 


Questions relating to land legislation present some difficulty 
owing to the difference between the English and German systems 
of ownership, but a proposal to adopt some form of the Torrens 
system of registration of title has been approved and the necessary 
legislation is being considered. 


A proposed Ordinance giving the Governor power to make 
regulations for the control of. the cultivation and sale of cotton, 
and another providing for the imposition of Stamp Duties, have 
reached an advanced stage and should shortly be enacted ; while 
other measures dealing with the exercise of authority by native 
chiefs, the control of the trade in firearms, and the registration 
of native vessels have been submitted to the Secretary of State. 


An Ordinance providing for the establishment and organisa- 
tion of Courts subordinate to the High Court has been approved. 
It is anticipated that this Ordinance together with the appoint- 
ments of Judges and Magistrates, which have been already made, 
will make possible the normal exercise of civil jurisdiction at 
an early date. It has not, of course, been possible to deal with 
every question which has arisen, or to issue a new law on every 
subject, but a beginning has been made and the general lines 
have been laid down, so that what remains is largely a matter 
of time. 


1X.—POLICE AND PRISONS. 


(a) General.—The police system of the Germans had of course 
been entirely broken up and dispersed as a result of war, 
and one of the first steps to be taken by the provisional adminis- 
tration at the end of 1916 was the formation of a civil police 
force for the maintenance of order in the area taken over from 
military control. In September of that year General Smuts 
had brought from South Africa 28 members of the South African 
Mounted Rifles intending to utilise them as European police in 
the districts where Europeans—chiefly interned Germans—were 
settled. 


At the outset, British Administrative Officers, being naturally 
without any close acquaintance with the districts under their 
charge, had been compelled to re-enlist as policemen who had 
served the Germans in that capacity, since their local knowledge 
of both country and inhabitants was indispensable. These were 
supplemented by raw recruits whose knowledge of police duties 
was drawn chiefly from their own past experience, as villagers, 
of the predatory habits of former policemen. Apparently with 
the object of asserting police authority and enforcing obedience, 
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if not respect, the Germans had permitted their native police 
to exercise a very wide licence in the performance of their 
duties, and the policeman, especially on detached duty, regarded 
it as his natural right to extort from villagers by threats or force 
anything that he might require, either in service or in goods, 
and there is evidence that brutalities were not infrequent. 


In order to stamp out this conception the European force was 
split up, and at each’ station the native police were placed under the 
direct supervision and control of a police officer. The undesirable 
ex-German constable and many unsuitable recruits were by 
degrees weeded out, and a better tone introduced, although in some 
cases stern examples were necessary to convince the men that a 
British Administration would not tolerate such practices as the 
looting of natives, the extortion of bribes, or the torturing of 
prisoners and witnesses. Much attention has been paid to train- 
ing, discipline, and duty, and the result of four years’ effort has 
effected such a marked improvement in the native ranks as 
promises well for the future of the Force. 


The Police Force of the Tanganyika Territory, in which is 
incorporated the Prisons Service, is placed under the direction and 
control of the Commissioner of Police and Prisons, whose powers 
are prescribed by Proclamation No. 6 of 1919. The Commis- 
sioner is assisted in his duties by an Assistant Commissioner, and 
all powers granted to, and imposed upon, the Commissioner, may, 
during his absence, be performed by the Assistant Commissioner. 
A Police Administrative area is termed a Police District, and is 
under the management of a District Superintendent, who has, in 
large Districts, one or more assistants according to area, popula- 
tion and local conditions. The Headquarter Office of the Force 
is at Dar-es-Salaam. 

The Immigration Department, with Headquarters at Dar-es- 


Salaam, and an Immigration Office at each of the ports of entry, 
is under the control of the Cornmissioner of Police; the Officers 


of the Force are also Immigration Officers. 

The Water Police, with Headquarters at Dar-es-Salaam, and 
detachments at coastal stations, is a unit of the Regular Police 
Force. 

The following is a comparison of the constitution of the whole 
force in November, 1918, and November, 1920 :— 


EvuRoPEAN Ranks. 


1918. 1920. 
Commissioner... ose one 1 Commissioner ay 1 
Assistant Commissioner 1. Assistant Commissioner ose 1 
District Superintendents . 4 District Superintendents aes 5 
Assistant District Superinten- 6 Assistant District Superinten- 9 

dents. dents. 
Pay and Quartermaster... aes 1 
Inspectors oe eee «» 13 Inspectors oY tis ve «16 
Assistant Inspectors... .. 17 Assistant Inspectors... aes AT. 


Sergeant Instructors... a 2 
Troopers ... oe ee we 23° Troopers ws. ase ove we 29 
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. Asiatic Ranks. 


1918. 1920. 
Sub-Inspectora, 1st Grade ae 
Sub-Inspectors, 2nd Grade... 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors ose 
Clerks. ane eee ave 3 Clerks... ase ana scan *l 


Native Ranks. 
Police. 
Sergeant-Majors... ase oes 4  Sergeant-Majors... 
Sergeants... see wee -. 59 Sergeants... oo 
Corporals... a ae ++» 102 Corporals... on 
Constables Ee ve +e 1,298 Constables ioe 


Prisons. 
Chief Warders +» 12 Chief Warders 
Head Warders ... +» 41 Head Warders 
Warders ... oe wee «» 207 Warders ... 
Wardresses ae 





A training depot with accommodation for 100 recruits is in 
course of establishment at Morogoro, where recruits will be in- 
structed in drill, elementary law and police duties, prior to being 
posted to districts. The value of such a depot cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The general health of the Force has been as satisfactory as 
could be expected. Climatic conditions in many parts of the 
Territory are most trying and malarial fever is very prevalent. 
This disease has been responsible for 188 admissions to hospital 
apart from the numerous less serious cases treated outside the 
hospitals. The death of 57 members of the Force has to be 
recorded. 


The following table gives a summary of work performed by 
the whole Force during the period under review (1918-20) :— 


Number of cases reported to the police... oes 24,324 
Number of cases sent for trial under arrest, bail, summons, etc. 20,811 
Total number of persons convicted .. ave ae on on 18,842 
Total number of persons discharged _ : eee on On 1,725 
Total value of property reported lost or stolen one toe Ra. 265,274 


Total value of property recovered ... Ae ee ou «a Rs. 89,143 


The number of persons found on arrest to be old offenders was 
about 20 per cent. of the total persons arrested. 


The Force has been called upon to perform many duties which 
may be termed extraneous : the following table shows a number 
of the duties undertaken :— 


Immigration Officers. 
Pound Masters. 

Stock Disease Guards. 
Prosecutors. 

Messengers of the Court. 
Issuers of Criminal Process. 
Court Interpreters. 

Clerks of the Court. 
Customs Officers. 
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During the War the Police also garrisoned the various stations 
in the areas handed over by the Military Authorities to the Civil 
Administration. It is perhaps of interest to mention that when 
tbe German column under Major Naumann crossed the Central 
Railway in June, 1917, the garrison at Mkalama, which con- 
sisted of one Assistant Inspector of Police and 19 rank and file 
under the District Political Officer, sucessfully resisted attack 
for two days until relieved. The total casualties amongst the 
Police Force during the fighting which ensued in the Mwanza, 
Arusha, Moshi and Konda-Irangi Districts was 44, as follows :— 
Killed 16, missing (believed killed) 8, wounded 6, captured 14. 


(b) Crime.—At the time of the conclusion of the Armistice 
the Police Force was called upon to deal with the common epi. 
demic of serious crime which in every country is one of the 
sequele of active military operations. The records of the 
Criminal Courts point to the fact that many of the worst offenders 
were natives foreign to the Territory whose presence was directly 
attributable to the War. Brought to the country as camp 
followers, or for military service of one form or another, they 
were left behind by their quondam masters on demobilisation 
of the various military Units, and being unable or unwilling to 
obtain employment, they lapsed into crime. With many the 
desire to return to their homes was frustrated by their destitute 
state, whilst others willingly embarked upon an existence under 
conditions which provided ready scope for the exercise of their 
criminal instincts. Crimes of violence, housebreaking, and theft 
and kindred offences, generally the work of the most daring 
members of the criminal classes, were rife, and were stimulated 
by the presence in every important centre of a liberal sprinkling 
of the criminal receiver class. The native has proved himself 
an adept in the art of performing a successful burglary, and his 
aptitude for adopting daring and artful methods has been strik- 
ingly illustrated. 

The repatriation to their countries of origin of destitute natives, 
flotsam of the military operations, whether convicted or other- 
wise, has for some time engaged the successful attention of -the 
police, thereby furnishing a means of ridding the Territory of a 
considerable proportion of its most undesirable ‘‘ foreign ’’ 
criminal element. It is satisfactory to note that at most centres 
a marked decrease in serious crime has already been revealed, 
and that in certain districts the number of admissions to prison 
has fallen by 35 per cent. 


(c) Criminal Investigation Department.—The organisation of 
a Detective Branch of the Force is now receiving attention. It 
is proposed to adopt the decentralised system to utilise members 
of the regular Force for general detective work, keeping at Police 
Headquarters a limited number of specially trained detectives 
for particular tasks. This system will provide machinery to 
enable a detective despatched from Headquarters to assume 2on- 
trol of any grave cases where his presence may be thought 
necessary. Detectives trained under this plan are more likely 
to develop into useful all-round men. 
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Provision has been made for the introduction of the Finger 
Print System used so extensively by the Police Forces of the 
Empire. 


(d) Reorganization.—The reorganization of the Force on per- 
T™anent lines is proceeding with satisfactory results. In the 
peculiar conditions of 1916-17 the initial composition and admin- 
istration, for reasons already sct forth, necessarily presented great 
difliculty. The later reorganization follows closely the system 
in force in the neighbouring Kenya Colony, but with the notable 
exceptions that the rank of trooper (European constable) is to 
be abolished, and a principle of promotion from the subordinate 
European ranks to the superior ranks will be observed as an 
incentive to continuous good service. Nowhere in the Tan- 
ganyika Territory do conditions necessitate the employment of 
Europeans in the ordinary duties of town police, and it is con- 
sidered unlikely that white constables will be essential to the 
Force for a good many years to come. The main function of the 
European personne! is the training and supervision of the native 
ranks. It is hoped in the future to engage in the ranks of 
Inspector and Assistant Inspector a superior type of non-com- 
missioned officer who may eventually qualify to fill vacancies in 
the ranks of Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS. 


(a) Railways.—Three one-meter gauge single-line railways 
form the system at present known as the Tanganyika Railways. 

(1) The Tanga Railway.—The northern line, known as the 
Tanga Railway, which connects the port of Tanga with New 
Moshi, has a total length of 351°7 kilometres. The first 150 
kilometres of the line serve the rich district of the Usambara 
Mountains and their foot-hills. Then follow 180 kilometres 
through arid country along the foot of the Pare Mountains, and 
the last 20 kilometres belong to the fertile region of the lower 
slopes of Kilimanjaro. The steepest grade is 1 in 40 both ways, 
and the sharpest curve has a radins of 300 metres. ‘The rails are 
33 Ib., 42 Ib. and 50 Ib. per lineal yard in 9 and 10 metre 
lengths and are laid on steel sleepers. The relaying of the light 
rail section from Tanga to Mombo will have to be considered 
in the near future. 


(2) The Voi-Kahe Ratlway.—This line leaves the Tanga Rail- 
way 20 kilometres east of Moshi. It was built by the British 
troops during the War to connect the Uganda and Tanga Rail- 
ways. From the junction with the Tanga Railway the line runs 
in an easterly direction to Voi Camp Station (12 kilometres from 
Voi), where it joins the Uganda Railway. The total length of 
the line is 149 kilometres, and it lies almost entirely within 
Kenya Colony. It has the characteristics of a military railway 
and was built for purposes differing largely from the purposes 
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for which it is now used, namely, ordinary open line traffic 
working on a commercial basis. . 


(8) The Central Railway.—This is the main trunk line which 
connects the port of Dar-es-Salaam on the Indian Ocean with 
Lake Tanganyika (terminus Kigoma), and so with the eastern 
part of the Congo Basin. It is 1,244 kilometres long. Much of 
this railway, which, on the whole, follows the line of least resist- 
ance, runs through barren and sparsely populated country, but 
its central position should facilitate the collection of traffic from 
the more fertile and thickly populated districts by the construction 
of feeder lines on either side. 


The Central Railway is well surveyed and substantially built. 
The permanent way, with the exception of about 150 kilometres 
between Dar-es-Salaam and Morogoro, consists of 56 Ib. rails on 
heavy steel sleepers and is therefore of the heaviest type used 
on metre gauge railways for ordinary traffic. The rails from Dar- 
es-Salaam to Morogoro are 42 lb. per lineal yard. The steepest 
grade is 1 in 50, and the sharpest curve of 300 metres radius. 
The line reached Kigoma early in 1914, but much work in con- 
nection with the extension yards and wharves in the last section 
remained incomplete. 


From Dar-es-Salaam to kilometre 1,000 the railway is under 
British administration: thence to Kigoma it is temporarily 
worked by the Belgians. 


A short line (six kilometres long) branches from the main 
line at Ngeta, 65 kilometres from Dar-es-Salaam, and serves a 
quarry. 

In addition to the metre gauge lines, the following methods 
of transport exist : .e 


(4) The Sigi Railway.—This is a narrow gauge line (75 centi- 
-Metres), 23 kilometres in length, which, starting from Tengeni 
Station at kilometre 44 on the Tanga Railway, runs through the 
foot-hills of Eastern Usambara to Sigi, where it serves a saw mill. 
The steepest grade is 1 in 18, and the sharpest curve has a radius 
of 30 metres. Rails of 15 Ib. per yard are used for the first 17 
kilometres and 25 lb. per yard for the remaining 6 kilometres. 
Passengers can be carried in timber trucks when accommodation 
is available. Only two small girder bridges were destroyed by 
the Germans and these were rebuilt at a cost of about £500. 
(5) The Shume Rope Way.—This is nine kilometres long and 
leads from Mkumbara station on the Northern Railway up the 
steep cliff of western Usambara, where it taps the rich timber 
district of the Shume Forest. This line, which is private 
property, was partly dismantled by the Germans, but no real 
damage was done. It is not at present in use. 
(6) The Lindi Line.—This narrow gauge line (60 centimetres) 
originally ran from Mingoyo to Mtua (about 18 miles). During 
- the War the following extensions were made : (1) 44 miles towards 
Lindi from Mingoyo, and (2) from Mtua through Ndanda to 
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Masasi, making a total length of about 85 miles. The rails used 
vary between 12 and 20 Ib. to the yard. The steepest grade is 
1 in 50 up from the coast and 1 in 38 down to the coast. The 
sharpest curve has a radius of 150 feet. This line runs through a 
rich and well populated country and might become a paying propo- 
sition, At present it is not in use, but the track is there, and there 
are sufficient locomotives, tractors and wagons to run a useful 
service if the line were repaired. 

The following railways were projected by the Germans :* 

Q) From Moshi to Arusha.—This line was surveyed by the 
Germans, and some 20 miles of rails were laid by the British Force 
in 1917 froma point about 6 miles East of Moshi towards Arusha. 
The line was subsequently removed, but the earthwork still re- 
mains in part. ; 

(2) Tabora to Kagera Elvow.—In 1914 the Germans had com- 
menced work on this line, which ran in a Northerly direction from 
Tabora and was designed to open up the Ruanda and Urundi 
districts, and also probably later to connect up with Mwanza on 
Luke Victoria Nyanza. The formation was completed for about 
150 kilometres, and 40 kilometres of permanent way had been laid 
at the time of occupation. 29 kilometres of this line were picked 
up in 1917, the rails being handed over to the Belgians for their 
Congo Railway and the sleepers stacked at Tabora. A short 
branch of 11 kilometres into a fuel area North of Tabora remains. 

Destruction and Repairs.—When driven south in 1916 the 
Germans did a considerable amount of damage to both railways. 
On the Tanga Railway all major bridges, 10 in number, with 
aggregate spans of 260 m., and 23 minor bridges, with aggregate 
spans of 160 ., were blown up; most of the high service tanks, 
pumps and other watering arrangements along the line were des- 
troved ; 30 miles of track were removed entirely : and 60 sets of 
points and crossings damaged. On the Central Railway most of 
the damage took place on the first two sections (between Dar-es- 
Salaam and Dodoma). 92 major bridges, with aggregate spans 
of 2,200 m., and 14 minor bridges, with aggregate spans of 65 m., 
were blown up; 100 sets of points and crossings were destroyed : 
and many watering stations damaged. Temporary repairs were, 
however, soon effected. The Tanga line was re-opened for througk 
traffic in August, 1916, whilst the Central Railway was again 
being worked in February, 1917. Permanent repairs have since 
been taken in hand and will be completed on both railways in 1921 
or 1922. 

The estimated damage done to the two railways is as follows :— 








Tanga Railway. Rs. 
1. Engines and rolling stock ase a3 +. 1,183,350 
2. Plant (workshop, etc.) #3 a bis oe 40,500 
3. Water supplies see ams aoe ee as 67,500 
4. Bridges e. ae ote ots Sc con 268,050 
5. Track... rh ee mee ons ee ce 636,000 


Total ... Rs. 2,195,400 





* For fuller particulars see German Plans for Railway Development in Eunt 
Africa, published in The Geographical Journal, November, 1918. 
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Central Railway. Rs. 

1. Masonry and steel work of bridg oe «1,028,156 
2. Points and crossings wee see eae was 65,450 
3. Locomotives... wee bee oy Woe see 970,740 
4. Passenger stock fe ose a6 aes uae 126,075 
5. Goods stock... oe ee Soe sty +. 429,360 
6. Contractor Holzmann’s stock oe eee axe 161,100 
7. Motor and hand trollies ee 75,000 
8. Workshop machinery a use 22,000 
9. Watering arrangements... a ng Noe 35,700 
10. Telegraph instruments and station equipment ... 10,000 
11. Buildings ts a ees te Mo ae 10,500 
12. Track... pee 5 whe wat abe 1 12,500 

Total ... Rs. 2,946,581 





Maintenance and Renewal of Permanent Way.—During 1919 
and 1920, the track and road have generally been maintained in 
good order, but there remain large stretches, especially in the 
wet regions near the coast, where the long continued neglect 
during the War is still noticeable. Fortunately, the exccllent 
design and quality of much of the permanent way has counter- 
acted the effects of this neglect considerably. With the exception 
of the Voi Line, which is not ballasted, night running has been 
possible on both main lines. 

Although about 25,000 cubic metres of stone ballast was pnt on 
the lines, the ballast in many places is not up to standard. The 
new ballast consists of broken stonc, chiefly granite and gneiss, and 
most of it was obtained from old German dumps. 

Banks have been made up, and side drains of cuttings cleaned 
toa large extent. In the more arid regions inland very good pro- 
gress has been made, but the banks in the coustal region are still in 
an unsatisfactory condition. 

The treacherous marl formation between kilometres 20 and 40 
on the Central Railway, on which several large slips occurred 
during the War, has given no further trouble. 

Most of the black cotton-soil banks are provided with a blanket 
of sandy soil, and though they are by no means steady; they offer 
no cause for anxiety ; the only exception being a high bank (about 
2 to 3 metres) through the Ruvu Swamp (from kilometre 82 to 
84 on the Central Railway), on which maintenance is exceedingly 
difficult. 

No regradings were undertaken. 

Much clearing and bushing remains to be done as the bush 
was allowed to grow freely during the War. On most of the 
sharper curves, however, sufficient bush has been cleared to allow 
of a clear sight, and the telegraph lines have been kept open. 

Washouts and Floods.—Early in April, 1919, and again at the 
end of March, 1920, the Buiko-Lembeni section of the Northern 
Railway, and 48 kilometres of the Voi-Kahe line, were subject 
to floods, resulting in a few major and a large number of minor 
breaches and washouts. Most of these, however, did little 
damage. These sudden floods are due to cloudbursts in the 
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mountains adjoining the dry and desert-like plains and ave likely 
to occur regularly at the beginning of each rainy season. As 
the banks are generally low, serious damage or prolonged delay 
to traffic on the main line need not be anticipated. But if the 
Voi-Kahe line is to be kept open, a large number of culverts under 
the high banks will have to be built to avoid long delays to traffic. 

A very serious flood occurred towards the end of April, 1919, 
just west of Kidete Station on the Central Railway. 


Station Buildings and Stuff Quarters.—Only the most necessary 
repairs and improvements to buildings have been carried out 
owing to shortage of funds. Very much still remains to be done 
to overhaul thoroughly the buildings and quarters which, though 
substantially built, have suffered much through six years of 
neglect under war conditions. The increased cost of materials 
and the lack of skilled supervision have been greatly felt. 

The state of the quarters for the Asiatic clerical staff and 
artisans, as well as for the African permanent labour, is far from 
satisfactory, although everything possible has been done within 
the narrow limits of the available funds. The question of per- 
manent structures to take the place of daub and wattle will soon 
become very urgent. 


Bridges and Culverts.—Bridges and culverts have been main- 
tained in good repair. At many places new flooring and pitching 
had to be provided. A considerable amount of painting of steel 
work has been done. 


In addition to ordinary maintenance repairs good progress has 
been made with constructing bridges and viaducts which had 
been blown up and partly or wholly destroyed by the retreating 
enemy in 1916. 


On the Northern Railway permanent repairs still outstanding 
to a few bridges were postponed as the temporary structures in 
the road at present were considered sufficiently sound to last for 
another yar. 


Locomotives.—There are two types of standard locomotives on 
the Central Railway, the German goods 2-8-0 type and the 
G. Class 4-8-0 type, both with bogie tenders, that are able to 
take the maximum load of 16 four-wheeled units over all sections. 
The German tanks have less tractive effort and less boiler capacity 
and are only suitable on the plateau stretching east and west of 
Tabora. It is considered that one booked train each way per day 
between Dar-es-Salaam and Tabora can be worked by the present 
locomotive stock. As regards the probable life of the present 
stock, it is estimated that the German goods engines have a 
further 12 years service, the G. Class 15 vears, and the German 
tank engines 10 years. New engines will not be required unless 
the traffic increases to more than one train per day in each 
direction between Dar-es-Salaam and Tabora, in addition to fuel 
trains, construction trains, and other departmental traflic. 
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The principal type of locomotive on the Tanga line is the 
F. Class of which there are 12, but they are of an obsolete type 
and after deducting three which are unfit for further service, 
there are 9 of this class which on the average are not fit for 
more than 8 years service. It is thought that within 3 years 
probably 4 new engines will be required, and the 4-8-0 G. Class 
is recommended as being a standard type and more powerful. 
The three German goods 2-8-0 type on this line and the two 
German Tanks 2-8-0 type are useful engines and have about 
15 and 8 years service respectively ; with the exception of the 
two last-mentioned classes, none of the engines at present on 
the Tanga Line can cope with a full traffic load, and as the 
small engines are stationed at Tanga on account of the light 
section rail, the load out of Tanga is limited to 8 vehicles. 


Fuel.—The consumption of wood fuel for locomotives per 
engine kilometre is 4-17 cubic feet for the Central Line and 
2°56 cubic feet for the Tanga Line. The supply of wood is. 
maintained by contracts which are let out to public tender, the 
average price during the year being Rs. 4/75 per 100 cubic feet 
of wood. ‘I'he price of the wood at the line varies with the 
distance it has to be brought from the place of cutting, and 
in some places portable narrow gauge tramways are laid to 
convey the wood to the line side, where it is stacked. In some 
places the wood is so scarce that it has to be railed considerable 
distances to where it is required, thus increasing the cost. The 
damage to sides, roofs, floors, etc., of wooden vehicles through 
sparks is somewhat heavy, and experiments are being made to 
improve the existing type of spark arrester. 


Carriages and Wagons.—The total number of vehicles on the 
Central Railway is 465, and on the Tanga Railway (including 
the Voi-Kahe Railway) 334. The number that passed through 
the carriage and wagon repair shops at Tabora, Dar-es-Salaam 
and Tanga amounted to 620, of which 30 were completely re- 
built, 400 underwent heavy repair, and 190 light repair. 

Careful attention was paid to the repair and maintenance of 
the vacuum brake, many vehicles being completely fitted and 
others fitted with piping only. In the Tabora shops the difficulty 
of fitting vehicles with the brake, and maintaining those already 
fitted, is increased owing to the lack of inspection pits. 

There is a considerable shortage of rolling stock, particularly 
on the Tanga line, and there are no vans proof against the tsetse 
fly, in which valuable livestock can be conveyed. 


Workshop Section.—The work in the erecting shops at Tabora, 
Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga was heavy throughout the year. The 
number of engines that can be accommodated at the same time 
is, in the Tabora shops, five, in the Dar-es-Salaam shops, two, 
and in the Tanga shops, three. 


The engine pits are commodious, and of good design generally, 
but the apparatus used by the Germans for the purpose of lifting 
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engines—a girdered screw-jack arrangement—absorbs a great 
deal more time than would be the case if overhead cranes were 
provided. 


Traffic.—Conditions were very much more those of construc- 
gion lines than open lines; and there is a marked shortage of 
suitable stock and warehouse accommodation. 


The Central Line is disappointing in the matter of present 
trafic and in the outlook for the near future. Early in the 
year the railway conveyed a considerable amount of what may 
be termed fictitious trathc, that is trafic which will probably not 
appear again, e.g., army stores for the Salvage Commission, 
famine relief food, and accumulations of passengers and goods 
held up during the War. The principal articles upon which the 
railway will have to rely for revenue will be hides and skins, 
local grain and meal, cotton, sisal, cattle, ghee, wax, provisions. 
piece-goods and perhaps mica. It is to be hoped that things 
will improve under more settled conditions, and when plantations 
open out, but no great increase is to be expected until more 
shipping is available and produce and money markets become 
steadier. There is a considerable quantity of sisal up country 
waiting for ships, and possibly, some improvement in the rate 
of exchange. 

Two special factors affected traffic adversely during the year. 
One was the extraordinary flood at Kidete in April, May and June, 
3} kilometres of line being under water and no vehicle passing over 
the section for six wee The other was the restriction upon 
the despatch of food-stuffs from the famine area, extending roughly 
for 310 kilometres, during a considerable portion of the year. 
The actual weight of traffic was probably more than balanced by 
food sent up in relief by Government, but the restrictions pre- 
vented the forming of any idea of what traffic might have passed. 


Trattic on the line is confined to a few stations, the majority 
not even paying the wages of the staff, and the country for the 
most part appears unproductive. As many stations as possible 
have been closed and only those kept open which are necessary 
to avoid excessive engine runs and to provide crossing places. 
There are 36 stations open and 18 closed. 

The Tanga Railway has had longer to recover from the War 
than the central line, and is fortunate in the hinterland as 
far as Buiko, practically all the stations up to this point showing 
good results: The principal traffics are sisal, hides, cotton, 
coffee, fruit and grains, and there is a heavy passenger traffic. 
Some falling off may appear owing to lack of shipping and the 
high rate of exchange, although this section of the line is very 
promising and serves a fertile country. With the exception of 
Moshi the remainder of the line is unremuncrative as it runs 
through desert country. The Voi-Kahe Railway is also unre- 
muncrative, though most of the traffic from Moshi finds its way 
to Nilindini, and will probably continue to do so, as Kilindini, 
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apart from being slightly nearer to Moshi than Tanga, provides 
a good wharf, cranage, and most important of all, shipping. 

A comparison of the receipts for the nine months ending 
December 31, 1919, for 175 kilometres, Tanga to Buiko, and the 
remaining 308 kilometres, is interesting. Tanga to Buiko 
Rs. 287,995 ; Buiko to Voi Rs. 77,194, of which Moshi contributed 
Rs. 49,356 and Voi Rs. 17,508. 


There are 21 stations on the Tanga line, eight on the Voi-Kahe 
line, and one on the Sigi line. 

Goods Rates.—The tariff commenced in 1916 was completed 
during the year. The regulations are practically those in force 
on the Uganda Railway and most British lines, and tHe rates. 
are principally those used by the Germans. The German tariff 
was a well-thought-out book and appears to be suited to the 
country. Owing to the existing unsettled state of the Territory, 
the shortage of shipping, and the fluctuating state of the market, 
it did not, and does not yet, appear advisable to make any change. 
For instance, it would be impossible to apply the usual theory 
for the formation of rates, and follow, through all the phases of 
a changeable market, the price of sisal, cotton, mica, etc., raising 
the rates as the price goes up and lowering them when the 
price falls. 

Although not easy of comparison owing to the fact that a tele- 
scopic scale exists on the Tanganyika Railways, and on the 
Uganda Railway a flat rate, rates here are higher than those on the 
Uganda Railway. The Uganda Railway has over thirty special 
rates applicable to various commodities between certain stations 
or groups of stations. The railways in Tanganyika Territory 
have no special rates, but reduce by one class for certain heavy 
loading traffics in wagon loads. 

Passenger Rates.—The Uganda Railway charge for first-class 
passengers is 18 cents a mile, or 11-25 a kilometre, against 
9 cents here. The second-class fare is 9 cents a.mile, or 5-63 a 
kilometre, against 5 cents here. For third-class passengers these 
railways have the German telescopic scale reducing upon each 
hundred kilometres up to 400 kilometres (after which the rates 
remain constant) and the Uganda Railway has a semi-flat rate 
going up in 5 cents for every 3 miles in advances of 2 cents and 
3 cents per alternate mile. 

Some examples of the third-class fares are given below :— 

Uganda Tanganyika 
Railway. = Railways. 


Fis Fis. 

20 miles (32 kilometres) ae es 0.50 0.50 
80 ,, (128 5 ) Soy oe 2.00 1.90 
160 ,, (256 % ) au ae 3.70 3.60 
320.—,, (512 . ) ai is 6.80 6.00 
500 =,, (800 ih ) we os 9.50 8.10 


Some slight increase might be made later in fares, but this 
cannot be done until value for money is given in the matter of 
stock. At present coaching stock is so short on the Tanganvika 
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Railways that there is often only one vehicle of a certain class 
on the train, and if that vehicle fails, passengers have to be 
accommodated in another (generally lower) class. 

(b) Public Works.—The first Public Works programme was 
drawn up early in 1918-while the War was still in progress. No 
new works were entered upon as it was realised that conditions 
were too uncertain to permit of any expenditure being incurred 
except such as was urgently required for the maintenance of com- 
munications. A number of bridges which had been destroyed or 
damaged as the result of military operations were rebuilt, and 
roads were cleaned and temporarily repaired. 

The Nilosa-Iringa Road was completely surveyed with a view 
to obtaining a Well graded waggon route throughout its length. 

During 1919 a more extensive programme was undertaken. 
The Public Works Department was principally concerned in re- 
pairing the ravages of the military occupation. Practically no 
maintenance work had been undertaken during the five years of 
war, and the state of the roads and buildings was, in most 
instances, deplorable. The calls on the Department were in 
consequence very heavy. The principal works carried out were 
as follows :— 

Dar-es-Salaam.—Improvenents to the water-supply and drain- 
age system were commenced ; two steel girder bridges (which had 
been destroyed by the Germans) over Msimbazi_ Creek on the 
Bagamovo Road, 48 and 64 feet span respectively, were rebuilt ; 
the bridge over the railway cutting on the road to Gerezani Cause- 
way, and various township roads, were reconstructed; the re- 
taining walls and railings on the approach road to the Customs 
House were re-erected; and a new road, 2,200 feet in length, to 
avoid the railway. level crossing beyond Dar-es-Salaam station, 
was made. 

The Electric Power Station was transferred from military con- 
trol on February 15, 1919. The condition of the engines was 
far from satisfactory, the whole of the plant being old and mechani- 
cally defectives and the boilers of two out of the three engines 
being practically worn out. Notwithstanding these defects, the 
reconstruction of the street lighting of the capital was under- 
taken. During the military occupation the system of street 
lighting had fallen into disuse, and much damage had been done 
to the electric standards, lamps, &c. 

Morogoro.—The construction of bridges over the Wami, Tami, 
Kideti and several smaller streams on the Nilosa-Korogwe road 
was undertaken, and the Morogoro-Mlali road was rebridged. 

Tringa.—70 miles of roadway were constructed between the 
Ruaha River and Iringa. This work was extremely heavy in 
places and included eight miles of 6 per cent. grade up the Kitonga 
Pass and a continuous rock cutting up the side of the Mloa River 
valley. A bridge over the Ruaha and the road over the second 
mountain range between Kisanga and Malolo were also com- 
menced. 

Tanga.—Two girder bridges over the railway cutting on the 

approach road to the wharf, which had been blown up by the 
German Forces, were rebuilt. 
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Preliminary work in connection with the rebuilding of the 
Ulenge Lighthouse, which was completely destroyed during the 
War, was also undertaken. 


Mosht.—The Karanga bridge was re-constructed, and a three 
span steel and masonry bridge (60, 20 and 20 feet spans respec-. 
tively) was erected over the Seri River. 

Work was commenced on a lattice girder type bridge over the 
Weru-Weru River to replace a suspension bridge erected by the 
military. 

A comprehensive programme was entered upon in 1920, but 
lack of staff has prevented many works from being undertaken. 

The following were the more important works carried out or 
put in hand :— ‘ 

Dar-es-Salaam.—W ork was commenced on a new Government 
House in March, the site chosen being that of the German 
Governor’s Palace. This building was completely destroyed by 
shell-fire in 1914, and only the veranda, pillars and ground floor 
walls remained standing. The design adopted for the new build- 
ing is mainly Moorish-Arabesque in character. 

Preliminary work was commenced on the new Electric Power 
Station. The buildings for this work had been brought up to the 
first floor level by the Germans prior to the War, and most of the 
plant was on the site, but had not been erected. 

A six feet diameter concrete culvert with a tidal valve was built 
in the Gerezani Causeway. The new work reduced the average 
level of the creek by two feet and enabled drainage works to be 
undertaken at its higher levels. A large area of land has also been 
reclaimed. : 

A sea-wall, approximately 4,500 feet in length, is in course 
of construction along the foreshore between the European Hos- 
pital and Sea View Point. This was urgently required owing 
to the serious coast erosion which had taken place between these 
points. 

A new passenger landing stage was completed at the port, 
the old structure having been destroyed during the War. 


Tanga.—The reconstruction of the Ulenge lighthouse was com- 
menced. The new light will be 80 feet above high water at 
spring tide, and is designed to give 2 white flashes every 10 
seconds. The candle power will be twice that of the original 
German light; and the length of the flash will be 1/5th of a 
second, as compared with 1 second in the old light. 


Lindi and Kilwa.—Work was undertaken on the sea-walls 
at these ports, and preliminary surveys and plans were prepared 
for deep water piers at the harbours of Lindi and Mikindani. 

Roads and Bridges.—Construction work on the Kilosa-Iringa 
road proceeded steadily. The Kitonga deviation was completed, 
and the Elphons-pass deviation, the work on which consisted 
chiefly of cutting through solid rock, was well advanced. Con- 
siderable damage was done to newly constructed sections of the 
Kilosa-Iringa road by the vagaries of large herds of elephants. 
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The opening up of District roads generally was proceeded 
with, and steel and masonry type bridges were erected over the 
Useri River (Moshi-Arusha Road), Mpigi River _(Bagamoyo 
Road), Ngono River (Kigali Road), and on the Ruvu-hisaki 
Road. 


XI.—MEDICAL AND SANITATION. = 


(a) Medical.—The formation of a Medical Department beyan 
early in 1917, with the appointment of a Principal Medical 
Officer and two Medical Officers, who were seconded from the 
West African Medical Staff. They were joined later in the 
year by a Medical Officer of the Imperial Bureau of Entomology, 
and in 1918 by two other Medical Officers seconded from 
the West African Medical Staff and by 5 Nursing Sisters. 

Tanga Hospital was taken over from the Military authorities 
in April, 1918, various other stations following during the same 
year. Dar-es-Salaam Hospital, however, did not come under 
Civil control till April, 1919. 

In March, 1920, a Senior Sanitary Officer and a Director of the 
Dar-es-Salaam Laboratory were appointed, and some assistance 
was given by various Missionary Societies. 

At the present time, Medical Officers are stationed at the 
two Dar-es-Salaam Hospitals, and at Tanga, Moshi, Arusha, 
Mwanza, Morogoro, Dodoma, Tabora, Tukuyu and Kasanga ; 
Medical Officers of Health have also been appointed for Tanga 
and Dar-es-Salaam. Indian Sub-Assistant Surgeons are acting 
as Medical Officers at eight stations, Compounders being in 
charge elsewhere. 

During the past year an effort has been made to standardise 
and regulate the reports and returns submitted by medical 
officers, and it is hoped that in future years valuable information 
and useful statistics will be available. 

Hospitals and other Buildings.—The hospitals are, on the 
whole, very satisfactory, thongh the German system of sanitation 
leaves much to be desired. The Dar-es-Salaam hospital is well 
equipped, with accommodation for at least 50 beds. Separate 
wards, maternity section, X-ray room, operation theatre, and 
staff quarters, are all provided; while the Bacteriological Insti- 
tute, Dispensary, Mortuary Chapel, Laundry, &¢., adjoin it in 
the grounds. © The Sewa Hadji Hospital at Dar-es-Salaam pro- 
vides for native requirements, though it can scarcely be con- 
sidered adequate. There is also a very useful hospital at Tanga, 
while others exist at Tabora, Lindi, Arusha and Mwanza; and 
there is a fine sanatorium at Vugiri in the Usambara Mountains. 
The German Government had no lunatic asylum, but a small 
native asylum belonging to a T.utheran Mission exists in an in- 
accessible spot in the Usambara Mountains, which barely suffices 
for the districts of Tanga, Usambara and Pangani. Another 
lunatic asylum in a more central position, which should afford 
limited accommodation for European patients as well as for 
natives, is urgently required. 
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Leprosy is widely distributed through the Territory, and the 
Germans were arranging an elaborate isolation system before the 
War: during hostilities, however, these communities were, in 
many cases, dispersed, and an endeavour is now being mad> to 
re-assemble them. So far 3,082 are in segregation camps, and 
it is estirnated that another 2,500 are at large, but accurate 
figures are not yet available. It is found that the incidence is 
about one leper in 725 of the population (the figure for India being 
one in 2,888). : 

Sleeping Sickness.—This occurs in three distinct districts, (1) 
the Victoria Nyanza Region ; (2) the Lake Tanganyika Region ; 
and (3) the Southern area in the neighbourhood of the Rovuma 
River. Documents have been found relating to German research 
on this subject, and the following facts are recorded :— 

(1) The Victoria Nyanza Region. Glossina palpalis was 
found on the greater part of the lake shores and the islands, the 
banks of the Mori River being considered the chief centre of 
infection. A concentration camp was established at Utegi on 
the Mori River, and by 1911 much of the lake shore had been 
cleared, and two concentration camps, containing 700 cases, 
formed. The situation was considered to be well in hand, the 
new cases having been reduced from 1,405 in 1908 to 27 in 1912. 

(2) The Tanganyika Region. The disease was reported on 
almost all the eastern shores of the lake, and along the Mlagarasi, 
Rugufu and Luegere Rivers : the Congo was considered the chief 
source of infection. Some areas had been cleared and isolation 
camps opened ; there were said to be 3,303 cases under observa- 
tion in 1912, and it was considered that many years of laborious 
effort would be required to deal with the trouble effectually. The 
most heavily infected areas now lie within the Belgian sphere. 


(3) The Southern Area. Dr. Beck’s expedition in 1911 
reported that Sleeping Sickness was endemic on the entire 
upper course of the Rovuma River; he made the interesting 
reinark that nowhere in the Southern area is Glossina palpalis 
found to exist, though G. Morsitans was widespread. Further 
investigations were made on the shores of Lake Nyasa, but only 
one case of the disease was found. An isolation camp was formed 
for 43 cases at Sasawara on the Rovuma. The Germans believed 
fection to be caused by Glossina morsitans, and they considered 
game to be a negligible factor in the -carrying of the disease : 
their conclusions generally were of considerable scientific interest. 

No cases have so far been reported to the Medical Officers, and 
the present position is not very clear: further investigation of 
the Rovuma is much needed, but it has been impossible hitherto 
to carry out much research work owing to shortage of staff. 
Investigations undertaken by Dr. Lamborn, one of the Medical 
Officers, represent the only work done, and these were incomplete. 
The German measures are being maintained, and precautions 
are being observed on Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika, but 
erganised investigations should be carried out as soon as possible. 
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It is said that the German Medical Staff engaged on Sleeping 
Sickness duties alone consisted of 9 Medical Officers and 16 Non- 
Commissioned Officers. 
The following tables are attached as Appendices I11-VI :— 
European Government Servants invalided, with cause. 


Asiatic ” ” ” hi 
Deaths of European Government Servants, with cause. 
Ae Asiatic ro ” ” 





(b) Dar-es-Salaam Laboratory—Considerable reorganisation 
was necessary at the Laboratory, the stables for the production 
of calf lymph in particular requiring reconstruction. Stock 
cultures have been obtained from England and South Africa, 
though it is hoped that these will be unnecessary when we can 
make our own agglutinating and hemolytic sera Little 
research work has so far been possible, but numerous observa- 
tions have been made on the diastatic activity in the urine and 
blood of tropical diseases; rats have been examined for possible 
carriers of Enteric organisms and Spirochaete of Jaundice : blood 
examinations for parasites have been made in 1,352 cases, in 
which one interesting result was discovered, viz., in the frequency 
of the subtertian variety of malaria, as compared with the pre- 
ponderance of benign tertian during military days, probably 
owing to the presence of Indian troops. 2,500 rats have been 
tested for plague, all with negative results. 





(c) Dental—The Government Dentist, who is stationed at 
Dar-es-Salaam, has been fully occupied, but was also able to visit 
Zanzibar on two occasions, at the request of that Government. 


(d) Sanitation—The report on this subject is of necessity 
lacking in many of the figures and statistics usually found, owing 
to the recent establishment of this branch of the Medical Depart- 
ment and the comparatively small areas with which it has so far 
been possible to deal. This accounts for the absence of figures 
dealing with such matters as vital statistics, infantile mortality, 
and prevalence of Tuberculosis, Venereal Disease, &c. 

Spheres of Action. —It was decided in June, 1920, that the Sani- 
tation Branch should deal with (a) epidemic diseases, (b) pre- 
ventive aspects of malaria and certain other diseases, (c) sanitation 
equipment, (d) expenditure connected with the branch. 

Staf.—The Senior Sanitary Officer arrived ‘in March, 1920, 
when the staff consisted of 2 Medical Officers of Health, 5 Euro- 
pean Sanitary Inspectors, 18 Native Inspectors and 741 sanitary 


Jabourers. ‘The two health officers were stationed at 
Dar-es-Salaain| and = Tanga. Of the labour _ personnel, 


Dar-es-Salaam absorbed 253, Tanga 64, and Tabora 68. 


Funds.—The amount allotted for 1920-21 to this Branch 
amounted to 23 per cent. of the Medical Department’s Vote, 
or 1-4 per cent. of the total expenditure for the Territory. 

Legal.—The necessary sanitary measures derive legal support 
from (a) certain sections of the Indian Penal Code, (b) various 
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proclamations and Ordinances dealing with such matters us Regis- 
tration, Port Health, Anthrax, Quarantine, &c., (c) township 
rules, which control bakeries, butcheries, dairies, suppression of 
mosquitoes and other local questions. 


. Dar-es-Salaam Township.—The sanitation of Dar-es-Salaam 
was taken over from the Military in February, 1919, when the 
work before the Branch was found to be very great: drains and 
eesspits required repair, roof gutterings were choked, mosquitoes 
and flies abounded, and sanitary precautions among the Asiatic 
and African populations were almost non-existent. In May, 
1919, all Military labour was withdrawn, and the Port Medical 
work was also taken over by the Civil authorities. 

The Health Office.—This deals with (a) the Port of 
Dar-es-Salaam and (b) the town. Of these the Port duties are 
not very onerous, the inspecting of small coastal ships being 
carried out by a Sub-Assistant Surgeon ; while the sanitary pre- 
cautions taken at Zanzibar lighten the work in the case of larger 
sbips, most of which call there en route from Mombasa and India. 
Valuable assistance is also rendered by the undertaking of the 
Zanzibar Government to accept quarantine and disinfection 
cases, with which it would be most costly and difficult to deal, 
with the resources at present existing in Dar-es-Salaam. 


Ships cleared.—A monthly average of 11 steamers and 41 dhows 
was cleared from the port during the last 14 months; this number 
may confidently be expected to increase. 


Municipal Duties.—The municipal duties are very heavy, and 
the existing staff is by no means adequate. The duties consist of 
(a) disposal of refuse, inspection of drainage system and water 
supply, and supervision of food supply ; (b) special services, such 
as control of preventable diseases, vaccination, suppression of 
mosquitoes and rats, certification of lepers, upkeep of infectious 
diseases hospital, control of cemeteries, registration of deaths, 
&c. ; (c) miscellaneous duties such as the keeping of meteorological 
records and training of native sanitary inspectors; (d) attendance 
on building, housing and licensing committees ; (e) town improve- 
ment. These duties have in the past been carried out only in a 
perfunctory manner, owing to the lack of an efficient subordinate 
staff : as this difficulty is overcome, it is to be hoped that the 
general condition of the town, which at present still leaves much 
to be desired, will be markedly improved. 


Review of Work Performed.—During the period under con- 
‘sideration, the work done consisted mainly of remedying the 
serious state of neglect into which the town had fallen during the 
latter part of the military régime, when their staff was being 
rapidly reduced. Deserted camps, disused latrines, derelict 
tanks, &c., all required attention, and this with a far smaller 
staff than the previous military one. ‘Difficulty was also ex- 
perienced owing to the shortage of maps, registers and equipment, 
while the necessary clerical staff was lacking. Improvement was 
rapid, however, and by October, 1919, matters were generally 
far more satisfactory. owing to the finish of the rains and the 
clearing up of the relics of the military occupation. Drainage 
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and anti-mosquito work proceeded rapidly with good results, the 
importance of the proper upkeep of roads and surface drainage 
being emphasised by experience. In July, 1920, it became neces- 
sary to add the executive health work to the duties of the Sanita- 
tion Officer, and this was most unfortunate, as it gave this officer 
far moré than he could do, besides immobilising him for any 
possible visits to distant places on which expert opinion might be 
necessary. The Sanitary Superintendents and the Asiatic staff 
have also been kept most fully occupied, owing to the necessity 
for the constant supervision of the African staff. The establish- 
ment of a school of sanitation for Africans has been attempted, 
to ensure a supply of suitable men for outstations : it is hoped 
that this will prove of real value, though it is found most difficult 
to induce the native to carry out his duties reliably and thoroughly, 
good though his knowledge of the subject may be. 

Disposal of Refuse.-—The present system consists of carting 
all the town refuse in ox-carts, for destruction in open incinera- 
tors : this leaves much to be desired and the provision of a forced 
draught incinerator served by motor transport is of great import- 
ance. 


Markets.—The control of the markets formerly under the 
District Political Officer, is now to come under the Health Depart- 
ment, a much more suitable arrangement. The existing accom- 
modation is, however, quite inadequate and insanitary, and a 
better site will shortly be occupied. 

Housing.—The houses provided for officials are on the whole 
good, though the design is scarcely according to modern ideas : 
in particular, the flat svstem must be wholly condemned, the 
small saving in cost of building being quite outweighed by the 
discomfort and irritation caused to the occupants, with consequent 
loss of health and powers of work. 

Town Planning.—A Central Building and Town Planning 
Committee has been formed to regulate this question, and en- 
deavours are being made to secure a European residential area 
bounded by a neutral zone clear of all buildings. Racial segrega- 
tion not being practicable, a standard to which all new buildings 
must conform has been adopted, and this, it is hoped, will secure 
the same advantages. The provision of suitable open spaces has 
also been kept in view. 

Prevalence of Disease in the Township.—Malaria was rife 
during the military régime, and this question is being energetically 


faced : a ‘‘ spot map ”’ is maintained, to indicate the chief danger 


zones in the town. Prophylactic quinine treatment of native 
officials is recommended. Blackwater fever appears relatively 
rare; other infectious discases, such as Dysentery and Enteric. 
made their appearance, but the infectious diseases hospital has 
had few admissions during the vear. Anti-malarial measures in 
the town have consisted of drainage of swamps and the introduc- 
tion of larvacious fish. The Gerezani swamp in particular pre- 
sented a considerable problem : this has been dealt with by drain- 
age and levelling, the construction of a tidal valve, and the 
substitution of mealies for the former crops of sugar cane and 
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sweet potatoes with their irrigation pools and ditches. These 
measures have had excellent results, and it is hoped that the 
value of the crops from the reclaimed land will go far to repay 
the cost of the work. The Msimbazi swamp will be similarly 
dealt with, and it is confidently believed that when these works 
are completed, Dar-es-Salaam will show a notable improvement 
in health. 


Necessary Sanitary Works.—The following sanitary works are 
urgently necessary :—(a) A pure-water system. The existing 
system of surface wells is unsatisfactory and dangerous, and a 
piped or channel supply is essential. (b) Street drainage, where 
more permanent work is required. (c) Additional drainage 
questions, such as the disposal of storm water, the repair of the 
foreshore culverts, and the reconstruction of tide valves and the 
dockyard drains. (d) Improvements in the public latrines, 
sanitation of the European houses, improvements of cesspits and 
cisterns, and collection of rain water. 


Tanga Township.—the civil sanitation of Tanga was taken 
over in June, 1917. It formerly had a bad reputation for malaria, 
and special attention was therefore paid to this question : there 
was also a considerable danger of plague infection from Mombasa, 
while an outbreak of influenza in October, 1918, also necessitated 
a great deal of work. Vaccination was widely carried out, an 
outbreak of small-pox cccurring in November, 1919. The town 
admits of good drainage, and the problem of the general improve- 
ment of health conditions appears to be chiefly one of funds 
available. Anchylostomiasis is widely prevalent, but is being 
largely reduced by improved sanitation. Water-borne diseases 
are relatively rare owing probably to the general use of soda water 
of unimpeachable quality. The water supply, however, is most 
unsatisfactory and the provision of an improved one is an urgent 
matter. The present staff at Tanga consists of one Medical 
‘Officer of Health, one European Sanitary Inspector, 4 Native 
Sanitary Inspectors and 64 general labourers. 


Rural Sanitation.—Sanitation in outstations is carried out by 
the Medical Officer, or, if there is none, by the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon or Compounder, funds being provided from the Sanita- 
tion Vote for labour. 


Railway Sanitation.—At the request of the General Manager, 
this has been undertaken by the Health, Department, one 
European Inspector with 25 labourers being stationed at Dar-es- 
Salaam under the Medical Officer of Health, while the Medical 
‘Officers at Morogoro, Tabora and Moshi supervise the sections 
within their jurisdiction. 

Infectious Diseases.—Influenza was, at the time of the Armis- 
tice, pandemic: reliable figures are not available, and the com- 
pilation of these is rendered more difficult by the reluctance of 
native cases to go into hospital. A mild outbreak of influenza 
took place throughout Tanganyika Territory at the end of 1920 
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Plague.—This has happily been absent from the Territory 
since the British occupation, though a somewhat similar disease 
of obscure nature appeared at Iringa in 1918 and at Singidda in 
1919. The ports of Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga and Mwanza are the 
most vulnerable points, but the efficient measures taken at 
Zanzibar are of great assistance : the dhow traffic also represents 
a source of danger. 


Small-Por.—This has been widespread throughout the Terri- 
tory, having been generally distributed by the constant move- 
nents during the campaign: it was pandemic, and no line of 
infection can be traced, cases being reported from practically all 
over the country. Vaccination has not proved of such value as 
might have been hoped, owing to the difficulty of maintenance in 
activity of the vaccine : the lanolinated vaccine lymph appears 
more satisfactory than the glycerinated Iymph or the dried 
vaccine, It is intended to carry out universal vaccination by 
means of a trained native staff : this is facilitated by the willing- 
ness of the native to undergo the process. 





Anchylostomiasis is common, though it appears chiefly between 
Moshi and Tanga : it is serious in its results owing to its weaken- 
ing effect on patients, in addition to the actual mortality directly 
resulting from it. The treatment consists mainly in the provision 
of proper sanitary accommodation, and the introduction of this, 
as feasible, may be expected to de much to stamp out the disease. 


Spirillum or Tick Fever appears to be widely distributed, the 
Tabora and Mwanza Districts being particularly affected : the 
best preventive measures are the provision of proper barracks 
and quarters, and the avoidance of infested dwellings. 


Malaria.—This was widespread, though reliable figures for the 
various stations are not available. Tabora would appear to be 
the most affected district. 


Cerebro Spinal Meningitis —The Territory has been practically 
free of this since 1918, though cases were reported in Bukoba and 
Moshi. 


XI.—POSTAL, TELEGRAPH. AND TELEPHONE 
SERVICES. 

A Civil Postal Service was opened in Tanganyika Territory on 
June Ist, 1917. At this time the British Forces had advanced 
south of the Central Railway, and the Field Post Office which 
was sent from India with the Expeditionary Force having gone 
forward with the troops, certain post offices in the Northern 
area, which had been, or were on the point of being, closed, were 
transferred to the Civil Administration. | These offices were 
Bukoba, Mwanza, Arusha, Moshi, Wilhelmstal, Buiko, Korogwe, 
Tanga, and other places on the Tanga Railway. 

The Civil Administration assumed control of the telegraph lines 
in the Northern area on June 1st, 1918, and the complete transfer 
of the whole of the telegraph lines in the Territory was made on 
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March Ist, 1919. The Field Post Offices at Dar-es-Salaam and 
in the Southern area were taken over by the Civil Administra- 
tion on March 15th, 1919. 

A school for the training of natives in telegraphy was opened 
at Tanga in November, 1917. A few natives who had previously 
been employed as telegraphists in the German Post Office were 
enrolled, as well as other boys who were able to pass a hand- 
writing test. The former were unable to receive by sound as 
they had been accustomed to the use of the Morse-printer which 
was the type of instrument used by the Germans. With one 
exception none of the boys had any knowledge of English, and 
the progress made in the school was consequently not so rapid as | 
it might otherwise have been. The work done was, however, 
so promising that the school was extended until there were 
approximately 100 boys under training. 

In anticipation of the whole of the posts and telegraphs being 
taken over, the Military Authorities were approached towards the 
end of 1918 with a view to the recruitment of members of the 
military telegraph staff, and the terms and conditions of service 
under the Civil Administration were circularised. This led to 
the engagement in the early part of 1919 of 52 European postal 
clerks and telegraphists and Telegraph Inspectors direct from 
Military service. As sufficient staff could not be obtained locally, 
@ request was forwarded for a certain number of men to be re- 
cruited in Kngland. 

At present there are 92 native telegraphists in the service, and 
all but 19 of these have passed out of the school and are performing 
telegraph and telephone duties. 


The staff asked for from Home began to arrive in March, 1920. 
Most of the maintenance staff have been recruited, but the author- 
ised establishment is still short of 15 postal clerks and 
telegraphists. 


Additional postal and telegraph facilities are now being intro- 
duced. A Parcel Post Service has been commenced between 
Kenya Colony and this Territory and also with the United 
Kingdom, and arrangements are on foot to establish like services 
with India, Zanzibar, South Africa and Nyasaland. 


A limited Money Order Service with the United Kingdom and 
other countries, through the intermediary of Kenya Colony, was 
inaugurated on January 1st, 1919. Negotiations have now been 
started for the establishment of direct Money Order Exchanges 
with the United Kingdom, India, Zanzibar, South Africa and 
Nyasaland. Money Order business must, however, for some 
time be restricted to the principal offices. 

For the first few months of 1917 postage stamps of the British 
Fast Africa and Uganda Protectorates were used in this Territory. 
The same stamps overprinted ‘‘ G.E.A.’’ were then introduced, 
and are still in use. It is expected that within the next few 
months the new design of stamps for Tanganyika Territory will 
be introduced. ‘Ine total received from sales of stamps is 
Rs. 386,412. Of this, roughly Rs. 165,000 worth has been sold 
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to dealers and collectors. In the Military Post Offices Indian 
stamps surcharged “I E.F.’’ were used. Separate issues were 
also made in 1915 in the Island of Mafia and in 1916 in the 
south-western part of German East Africa, when occupied by our 
troops. The Belgians have used their own stamps in the Terri- 
tory occupied by them. 

The same postage rates as in Kenya Colony, viz. : 6 cents per 
ounce inland and to the United Kingdom and all British Colonies, 
were introduced in this Territory at the outset. Later these 
rates were increased to 9 cents per ounce. 


The German telegraph system consisted of lines between Arusha 
and Moshi; Moshi and Tanga, with branch lines to Wilhelmstal, 
Amani and Handeni; Tanga to Mikindani along the coast ; Dar- 
es-Salaam to Lake ‘Tanganyika; Kilosa to Iringa; and Tabora to 
Muanza. Formerly there was wireless communication between 
Muanza and Bukoba and also a coast wireless station at Dar-es- 
Salaam, but the wireless plant was destroyed by the Germans in 
1914-15. 

The telegraph system is now well over 3,000 miles route mile- 
age, or 5,700 miles wire mileage. During the War additional 
lines linking up important centres, chiefly in the southern area, 
were constructed by the Military. The war lines extend from 
Iringa to the border of Nyasaland, via Tandala and Tukuyu (New 
Langenburg), joining up with the African Trans-continental Tele- 
graph Company’s system; from Tandala to Songea via Manda 
(Wiedhafen) ; from Songea to Tunduru: from Tunduru to Lindi ; 
and from Dodoma on the Central Railway to Iringa. All these 
lines were taken over by the Civil Administration, and, with the 
exception of the Dodoma-Iringa section, which is being dis- 
mantled, and the section between Songea and Tunduru, are being 
maintained. On the southern frontier of Uganda the Military 
also erected a temporary line from Masaka to Bukoba. This line 
is being maintained and telegraphic communication with Bukoba 
is thus available via Kenya Colony and Uganda. A permanent 
telegraph line was similarly constructed from Voi to Kahe Junc- 
tion near Moshi, and telegraph traffic between Kenya Colony 
and this Territory is forwarded via this route. Another line 
which was constructed (between Tanga and Mombasa) is no 
longer used. 

All the lines were in very bad condition when taken over by 
the Civil Administration. The German lines had been seriously 
damaged in places by the retreating enemy, and permanent 
restorition had not been effected by the Military. Also the war 
lines were mostly of a temporary nature, many types of fittings 
being used. Portions of the lines are still suspended from trees, 
nnd sections of the conductor consist of barbed wire. Now that 
more maintenance staff is available reconstruction will be under- 
taken. Hitherto it has only been possible to keep the lines 
working. 

Before the War a telegraph line was built through German 
Territory from Abercorn, Northern Rhodesia, to Kigoma (on 
Take Tanganyika). This line was erected by the African Trans- 
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continental Telegraph Company under contract with the German 
Government, with a view to joining up the Kenya Colony and the 
African Trans-continental Telegraph Company’s systems. But 
the Company failed to carry out the conditions of the contract 
and the line apparently became the property of the German 
Government. A part of this line is now being used to link up 
Kasanga (Bismarckburg) and Namanyere with Abercorn. The 
greater part of the remainder is in the Territory which is still 
being administered by the Belgian Government, but it can serve 
no useful purpose since Kigoma is connected by telegraph with 
Dar-es-Salaam via the railway route. 


With the linking up of the telegraph systems of Kenya Colony 
and Tanganyika Territory there is an alternative outlet available 
for overseas traffic should either the Mombasa-Zanzibar or Dar- 
es-Salaam-Zanzibar cable be interrupted. An extra outlet is also 
provided for cable traffic from Nyasaland and Rhodesia. On 
several occasions Government cablegrams from Nyasaland and 
Rhodesia have been circulated to the cable service via Dar-es- 
Salaam, also cablegrams from Kenya Colony have been so cir- 
culated at times when the ordinary route to Zanzibar has been 
interrupted. 


It has not yet been possible to open a public telephone service. 
So far as Dar-es-Salaam is concerned, work is well in hand. 
new telephone standard is nearing completion, and it is expected 
that a public service will be established in the near future. Steps 
will also shortly be taken to improve the telephone service in Tanga 
and Mwanza. 


The telegraph revenue for 1919-20 was Rs. 126,955 and it 
is estimated that that for the current year will be Fls. 180,000. 
The volume of telegrams dealt with during the period April Ist, 
1919, to March 31st, 1920, is shown in Appendix VII. 


The steamer service with Dar-es-Salaam has been greatly im- 
proved, but Tanganyika Territory is not so well served as the 
neighbouring Colony and Protectorate. Mails are generally 
landed at Zanzibar, and are brought over by the first available 
ship. Outgoing mails are likewise forwarded to Zanzibar to 
connect with steamers from that port. 


Post and telegraph offices have been opened at all places of 


importance in Tanganyika Territory. A list is given in Appen- 
dix VIII. 


XIII.—GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. 


(a) Amani Institute—The Biological and Agricultural Institute 
at Amani in the Usambara Mountains was established in 1902. 
The admitted purpose of the creation of the Institute was the 
provision by Germany for her tropical African possessions of ar 
establishment which might be counted upon to serve these at 
well as the corresponding Institute at Pusa in Behar serves our 
great Indian Dependency, and as the Institute at Buitenzorg, in 
Java, has long served the Netherlands East Indier. The results 
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secuced at Amani during the brief period of its activity have 
shown that under German management this Institute was a 
worthy rival both of Pusa and Buitenzorg, and bade fair to 
confer benefits on Tropical Africa generally as great as those 
which already stand to the credit of the Indian and the Javan 
establishments. Unbiassed accounts of the work carried out by 
this Institute indicate that its operations were conducted in a 
manner befitting the design for which it was created, and that 
the Germans had there developed an admirable scientific estab- 
lishment devoted to successful intensive study of the problems 
connected with vegetable physiology both on the nutritive and 
the genetic side, with plant pathology both as regards diseases 
caused by pathogenic fungi and those due to injurious insects, 
and with the chemistry, both of soils and of plants, which confront 
tropical agriculture. 

The site selected for the Institute covers an area of 600 acres 
of forest and woodland situated on the eastern spur of the Usam- 
bara Mountains, and distant some 20 and 22 miles from the 
Muheza and Korogwe Railway Stations respectively. The lower 
part of the estate has an altitude of 1,200 feet, the upper part, 
where the houses of the staff and the laboratories, &c., have been 
built, 3,300 feet. The average annual rainfall is 77°32 inches ; 
the maximum and minimum temperatures are 89-2 and 53° 
Fahrenheit. 


The Institute is well-equipped, three large stone buildings 
serving as Chemical and Biological laboratories, as a library, 
and for the housing of botanical and seed collections. There 
are also 16 dwelling-houses, various stores, a book-binding shop, 
machinery sheds, workshops, drying and propagating sheds, 4 
pottery factory, &c. 


230 acres are under cultivation, having been planted out in 
plots of varying extent with economic plants, both indigenous 
to the country and imported from other tropical lands. These 
embrace numerous varieties of rubber, agaves and other fibre- 
producing plants, oil and edible palm nuts, deciduous and non- 
deciduous fruit trees, gums, resins, gutta-percha, coffee, tea, 
cocoa, colanut, cinchona, cinnamon, pepper, medicinal and 
etherical plants, heavy oil, fat, wax and tannin-producing plants, 
&c. The remaining 370 acres are for the most part covered 
with valuable forest. 

Near Muheza, at Tengeni Station on the Tanga Railway, a 
further 100 acres has been placed under cultivation for experi- 
mental purposes, not only with some of the above-mentioned 
plants, but also with various kinds of maize, beans, rice, rye, 
ground-nuts, tobacco and other annual crops. This estate is in 
the plains at an altitude of less than 500 feet. 


After the outbreak of the War the staff was gradually reduced, 
and on the occupation of Tanga by our troops in July, 1916, 
it consisted only of the Director, one botanist, the head gardener, 
two Javanese, one Indian mechanic and 50 labourers. It was 
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decided to retain and pay this staff, and they carried on their 
duties until steps were taken at the end of 1919 to appoint an 
English Director. The Germans with their families were re- 
patriated in September, 1920. 


The future of the Institute is at present under consideration, 
and proposals have been made for establishing at Amani a central 
research institute for all the British territories in East Africa, 
where research ,work could be carried out continuously and 
systematically, and where the scientific results obtained in the 
different countries would be collected and made readily accessible. 


(b) Experimental Stations.—Kibongoto. This is a Govern- 
ment farm in the Moshi District some 665 hectares in extent. 
It was used by the Germans as an experimental farm for stock 
and tobacco. A few acres of coffee were planted but the trees 
have suffered during the War, and the plantation has since re- 
mained unworked. 


Mpanganya.—The Mpanganya cotton farm on the south bank 
of the Rufiji River was established not long before the War. It 
is approximately 75 hectares in extent and bears the same name 
as a similar farm established previously on the north bank of 
the river. Cotton seed from this farm was most favourably 
reported on. This station is not at present worked. 


Mahiwa.—The Mahiwa cotton farm of 300 hectares is situate 
in the Lindi District on both banks of the Mahiwa River. The 
property has been leased for one year. 


Myombo.—The Myombo farm, some six miles from Morogoro 
on the Kilosa-Iringa road, is 210 hectares in extent. It was 
started in 1910 or 1911 for experimenting in cotton, and buildings 
and cotton machinery were erected by the Germans. A short 
lease of this plantation, expiring in October, 1921, has been 
granted. 

Morogoro.—The Government farm at Morogoro is some 1} 
miles from the railway station. The area is 500 acres and is 
planted up with fruit trees of various tropical varieties and with 
deciduous fruits. The trees number about 4,00C. The farm is 
worked by the Government in connexion with the Central Gaol. 

Mombo.—The Mombo experimental farm in the Usambara 
District is 368 hectares in extent. The farm was leased by the 
German Government to a German subject who planted some 80 
hectares of sisal and established a sisal factory. It has now 
reverted to Government, but is not being worked. 


(c) Dockyard at Dar-es-Salaam.—The Dockyard at Dar-es- 
Salaam, which is the only one of its kind on the East Coast. of 
Africa between Suez and Durban, covers an area of 4} acres. 

The machine and workshops, which are roofed in, cover 24 
acres. The laying out has been well planned, and the arrange- 
ments of the shops are such that extensions could be carried out 
without interfering with the general arrangement. ‘here are 
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also two slipways, the largest of which 1s capable of taking a 
120-ton lighter. 

During the past year boat-building has been carried out in the 
dockyard on an extensive scale; a 10-ton marine boiler, belonging 
to the S.S. ‘‘ Fifi,’’ has been practically rebuilt ; a 120-ton lighter 
has been completely replated and decked; all the pontoons and 
cargo landing stages have been renovated; various steam-tugs 
and motor launches have been reconditioned, and cranes and 
winches overhauled; and much work has been done on the 
Government §.S. ‘‘ Lord Milner ’’ and ‘* Mwanza.” 


The dockyard is at present capable of undertaking any ordinary 
floating repairs to ships. 





Appendix I. 











IMPORTS. 
— 1912. 1913. | 1917-18.) 1918-19, | 1919-20. 
: | 
Ra. Re, | Rs. | dies. Rs. 
Cotton Piece Goods |11,238,619 (11,390,937 | 6, Bh 028 17, 8,314,981 
Rice vee | 2,490,143 | 2°786,021 765,760 
2.23R, 645 


Other Foodstuff eee | 2,890,736 | 2,951,847 | 2. 50, 96 
Reresen es we} 398,590 466,898 345,1 23 
igarettes ... eee Bra 
mpiearetlea ee 670,188 | 657,648 | 
Spirits eee 312,091 
Wines and Beer ... se 577,620 
Other Imports. — ... 118,663,440 18,084,434 6,432,215 » 3,797,115 














37,319,053 38,137,401 116,042,895 15,116,097 





Distribution of 
Import Trade. | 
























Dar-es-Salaam 10, 497, 166 | 8,786, 568 7, 003,587 
Tanga 3 3,777,481 
Mwanza... | 2,708,196 
Bukoba... 1,946; 8892 1 1,467,002 
Lindi 1,375,034 91,196 | "ord 948 





Other Stations | 3:368,382 | 1,527,108 





13 : 1,434,291 





37,319,053 38,137,401 16,642,295 15,116,007 17,376,408 
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Appendix III. 





The following table shows the number of European Government Officials 
invalided in the years 1917-20, with cause of invaliding. 


























] ] 
| | 1920 
Diseases. 1917.| 1918.| 1919.) to end | Total. 
of Oct. 
| 
1. General Debility are eee oo | 1 3 3 a. 
2. Anemia * oe eee ove 1 a =_ 1 3 
3. Malaria aes Fert tee oe | _ 2 2 | 4 
4. Blackwater Fever... wee ooh = _ 2 z2 1; *4 
5. Relapsing Tick Fever we] = - 1 — 1 
6. Chronic Ameebic Dysentery ... we | — — 1 1 
7. Pulmonary Tuberculosis... ses |) = —_ 1 1 | 2 
8. Meningitis... = ose “a a _— _ 1 1 
9. Neurasthenia ... aes “ ooo | 2 3 4 | 9 
10. Tnsomnia eee ane coo | _ - 1) 4 
11. Loss of Vision ee a — - rh -_ 1 
12. Chronic Osteo Myelitis _- _ 1 —- | 1 
13. Divided Tendon 3 =— - - 1 | 1 
14. Bullet wound of foo: : ae | = — _ 1 1 
15. Valvular disease of heart ... we | _ — 1 | 1 
16. Epididymitis ... ° ore - _ Leh 2 
17. Perinoeal Fistula | J} — | — | 1 | 1 
ie 4/114 / 21 | 40 





Appendix IV. 





The following table shows the number of Asiatic Government Officials 
invalided in the years 1917-20, with cause of invaliding. 





| | 

| 1920 
Diseases. | 1917.| 1918.] 1919,| to end | Total. 
of Oct. | 





1. Malaria oes see wl — | 
2. Blackwater Fever... Sas af. == 1 

3. Tuberculosis ... ae aa eo — | 
4. Syphilis * ee a6 wef = 
5. General Debility aes aes ry eo — 
6. Chronic Rheumatism ide ai) = - 
7. Anemia Fee aa ere od — 
8. Dyspepsia bee er Per cr - 
9. Fistula... ; ive eee ive _— 
10. Hepatitis ais ais oes wf} _ 
11. Acute Nephritis ess one on 
12 
13. 
14 








. Cystitis , ase ise vee fo 
. Chronic Bronchitis ... ce wel 
. Neurasthenia ... or see —_— 
15. Loss of Vision = 
16. Insanity _— 
17. Unknown _— 


el Ebel l | deel ol ome 


fat ea apa cents eae | eis ate RS Co 
en eee eee Tre 





= 1 16 30 47 
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Appendix V. 





Table showing deaths of European Government Officials during 1918-20. 





| 1 











1920, 
—— 1918, 1919, To Octo- Total. 
| ber 31st. 
Blackwater soe | _ _ | 4 4 
Cerebral Malaria aS _ — a j 1 
Diabetic Coma ... 2 ans 1 - - \ 1 
Sunstroke es ae Ree - 1 _ | 1 
Heart failure... ae oe _ 4 — | 4 
Suicide, Temporarily insane ... - 1 - | 1 
| co 
1 o> 5 i ow 





Appendix VI. 





Table showing deaths of Asiatic Government Officials during 1919-20. 


i] 








| 120, | 
—_ 1919. To Octo- Total. 
| ber 3st. | 
H | 
Blackwater ... ae as tee at _ | 8 8 
Meningitis... oe as a ae _ | 1 1 
Heart Diseuse... ret as a ’35 1 | _ 1 
| 1 | 9 10 
i \ 





Appendix VII. 


Statement shewing the Telegraph Traffic dealt with in Tanganyika Territory 
during the period 1/4/19 to 31/3/20. 






Number of 

Words. 

Intanp TELEGRAMS (including Paid 981,576 

those exchanged with Kenya State 1,226,300 
Colony). 

Paid 231,672 

Forwarded { Mas 

CABLEGRAMS... ane nat O18 

Received | State 32 

TELEGRAMS EXCHANGED WITH Forwarded State 65.520 

Nyasatanp (A.T.T. Co.'s Received State 73,920 
system). 

TELEGRAMS EXCHANGED WITH Forwarded 48,384 

BELGIAN ADMINISTRATION Received 43,20u 








(Tanganyika ‘lerritory). 
Total 149,734 2,985,572 
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Appendix VIII. 





LIST OF POST OFFICES IN TANGANYIKA TERRITORY 


t Amani. 

* Arusha. 

* Bagamoyo. 
Bahi. 


Bismarckburg (renamed Kasanga) 


2 

* Buiko. 
* Bukoba. 
» 


Dar-es-Salaam. 


* Dodoma. 

t Gulwe. 

+ Handeni. 

* Tringa. 

+ Itigi. 

t Kahama. 
Kidette. 
Kidugallo. 
Kibuhui. 
Kikombo. 

* Kilossa. 

* Kilwa. 
Kimamba. 


Kondoa-Irangi. 


* Korogwe. 

* Lindi.. 
Lulangurv. 
Lutembo. 

t+ Mahenge. 
Makuyuni. 

+ Malangali. 

t+ Massoko. 
Mbulu. 

+ Mikesse. 


* Telegraph Offices open for International traffic. 
+ Telegraph Offices open for Inland traffic only. 


* Mikindani. 


Milow (renamed Milo). 


Mkumbara. 

Mayussi. 

* Mohoro. 

* Mombo. 

* Morogoro. 

* Moshi. 
Mpapua. 

* Muansa. 

* Muhesa. 
Musema. 

+ Mwaya. 

+ Ngerengere. 

* Ngomeni. 

* New Langenburg 

Tukuyu). 

* Pangani. 
Pongwe. 

t+ Ruvu. 

* Sadani. 

+ Saranda. 

+ Shinyanga. 
Siugidda. 
Soga. 

T Songea. 

* Tabora. 

+ Tandala. 

* Tanga. 


(renamed 


+ Wiedhafen (renamed Manda). 
* Wilhelmstal (renamed Lushoto). 
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REPORT ON TANGANYIKA TERRITORY 
FOR THE YEAR 1921. 


Geographical and Historical Note. 


2 


~ 1. The Tanganyika Territory consists of that portion of the former 
° Colony of German East Africa which, under Article 23, Part 1, of the 
“Treaty of Peace with Germany, the Principal Allied and Associated 
, Powers agreed should be administered under a mandate by His 
“Britannic Majesty. The Territory extends from the Umba River on 
=the north to the Rovuma River on the south, the coast line being about 
£500 miles in length, and includes the adjacent islands. The northern 
* boundary runs approximately north-west to Lake Victoria at the 
‘intersection of the first parallel of southern latitude with the eastern 
Yehore (Mohuru Point). The boundary on the west starts at a point 
Awhere the frontier between the Uganda Protectorate and ex-German 
East Africa cuts the River Mavumba, and follows roughly the eastern 
boundary of the former districts of Ruanda and Urundi to Lake 
Tanganyika. The western boundary then follows the middle of Lake 
Tanganyika to its southern end at Kasanga (formerly Bismarckburg), 
whence it goes south-east to the northern end of Lake Nyasa. Rather 
less than half-way down the lake the boundary turns east and joins 
the Rovuma River, whose course it follows to the sea. The total area 
is about 365,000 square miles. 


2. Along the coast lies a plain, varying in width from 10 to 40 miles, 
behind which the country rises gradually to a plateau constituting the 
greater part of the hinterland. This plateau falls sharply from a 
general level of 4,000 feet to the level of the lakes (Tanganyika, 2,590 
feet ; Nyasa, 1,607 feet), which mark the great Rift valley extending 
northwards to Lake Naivasha. 

The seat of Government is Dar-es-Salaam (population 15,000), which 
lies along the northern and north-western shores in an almost land- 
locked harbour, about 3 miles long. The chief buildings are solid and 
roomy. The second town in importance is Tanga, 136 miles north of 
Dar-es-Salaam and 80 miles distant from Mombasa. Other seaports are 
Pangani, Bagamoyo, Kilwa and Lindi. The most important inland 
town is Tabora, which has a population of 25,000, and is situated at the 
junction of the main caravan routes from the coast to Tanganyika and 
from Victoria Nyanza to Nyasa. Other inland towns are, in the north, 
Moshi and Arusha ; in the central area, Morogoro, Kilosa and Dodoma ; 
and in the south, Iringa, Mahenge, and Songea. On the great lakes 
the chief towns are Mwanza and Bukoba, on Victoria Nyanza ; 
Kigoma, the terminus of the Central Railway, Ujiji and Kasanga, on 
Tanganyika ; and Mwaya, on Nyasa. 

(B 3/291)9 Az 
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The highest points in the territory are in the north-east, where are 
the extinct volcanoes, Kilimanjaro, which rises to 19,720 feet, and is 
snow-capped, and Mount Meru (14,960 feet). In the south-west are 
the Livingstone mountains, where the highest peak is over 9,000 feet. 

Portions of the great lakes of Central Africa are included in the 
territory, viz.: the southern portion of Lake Victoria, the eastern shores 
of Lake Tanganyika, and the northern and north-eastern shores of 
Lake Nyasa. There are four smaller lakes and numerous rivers. 


3. The territory was visited in 1884 by Dr. Karl Peters, who made 
twelve treaties with native chiefs, and in the following year the German 
Government established a Protectorate. This arrangement was 
recognised by the British Government in 1886. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Great War in August, 1914, hostilities 
between British and German forces took place on the northern frontier 
of German East Africa. Early in 1916 Lieut.-General J. C. Smuts 
attacked and defeated the German forces at the foot of Kilimanjaro, 
and occupied Moshi on March 13th of that year. By the end of 1916 
all the country north of the Central Railway was effectively occupied 
by His Majesty’s Forces or by Belgian troops, and a provisional Civil 
Administration was established in that area on January Ist, 1917. In 
November, 1917, the Germans were driven across the Rovuma River 
into Portuguese East Africa, and in March, 1918, the jurisdiction of the 
Administrator was extended to include the greater part of German 
East Africa. After the surrender of Major-General von Lettow- 
Vorbeck, upon receipt of the news of the Armistice, the military forces 
were withdrawn, leaving only a garrison of the King’s African Rifles, 
and a Royal Commission was issued in January, 1919, appointing an 
Administrator. The Tanganyika Order-in-Council, 1920, which was 
read and proclaimed in Dar-es-Salaam on September 25th, 1920, 
constituted the office of Governor and Commander-in-Chief. The 
Governor is assisted by an Executive Council. 

In December, 1920, draft mandates for “ German East Africa ” 
were submitted to the Council of the League of Nations in favour of 
Great Britain and Belgium. The draft mandate for the part to be 
assigned to Great Britain laid down conditions directed against slavery, 
forced labour (except for essential public works and services), abuses 
in connection with the arms traffic and the trade in spirits, the recruiting 
of labour, transfer of native lands (except between natives) without 
the consent of the authorities, and usury. It is provided that nationals 
of States, members of the League of Nations, are to have complete 
commercial equality. 


General Observations. 


4. The attitude of the natives throughout the year has remained 
most satisfactory. There have been no disturbances with the exception 
of a cattle-raiding expedition by the Purko Masai of Kenya Colony upon 
a border tribe who inhabit the Musoma sub-district of Mwanza. The 
raiders were beaten off before the intervention of the military was 
necessary. 
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5. In March the district of Ujiji and those parts of the districts of 
Ufipa and Bukoba which had been under the temporary administration 
of the Belgians since their occupation were handed over to the British 
authorities, and the country settled down without incident under the 
change of Government. The delimitation of the Anglo-Belgian 
boundary on the border of Ruanda and Urundi will be commenced 
shortly. 


6. Regular travelling by District Officers, often into parts previously 
unvisited by the British, sympathetic consideration of grievances and 
a patient hearing of tribal cases have evoked a spirit of confidence and 
friendliness on the part of the native. The increasing tendency to 
build better villages and to choose for these accessible sites near the 
roads is proof that greater security is generally recognised. Political 
Officers have reported that the shyness and suspicion with which 
the European was regarded in the more remote districts is quickly 
vanishing, and that the furtive peeping and panic-stricken dash for 
the bush, which formerly preceded the appearance of a Government 
party, has given place to a friendly and confident reception. 


7. The continuation of the German system of employing Akidas, 
paid native officials, has been fairly successful in the administration of 
the coastal districts. Here the tribes lack tribal organization and the 
Akida is generally connected with the people by descent. In up- 
country districts where tribal cohesion is greater and where the Akida 
is often an alien, the policy has been to control the people through 
their own chieftains, replacing the Akida when possible by a headman 
of the people’s choice. Several petty Sultans who broke away from 
their paramount chiefs during the War and established themselves 
as independent rulers have been deposed. A “ Native Authority 
Ordinance” to define and regulate the power of Native Chiefs and 
Headmen was promulgated during the year. 


8. Native grievances were in the main economic. The high cost 
of imported articles, scarcity of cash and lack of employment are 
complaints for which the only remedy is the revival of trade, but 
the native is unable to follow the effects of trade depression and is apt 
to blame the Government for present-day prices. 


9. The disposal of ex-enemy property afforded the Government an 
opportunity of removing the hardship inflicted on natives, particularly 
in the northern parts of the Territory, by the excessive alienation of 
land to Germar settlers without consideration of tribal interests. The 
following extract from a German Agricultural Report in 1913 conveys 
some impression of the result of the German policy in that year. 

“In view of the big increase in population which is to be hoped for 
in the future, the land will not be sufficient even if the natives can 
be taught cultivation and manuring. Many localities are settled and 
cultivated to such an extent that the natives have to make a journey 
of from four to six hours to obtain the necessary firewood and building 
wood. From an economical point of view alone such circumstances 
are most regrettable.” 
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The Government arranged to acquire certain plantations in the 
northern and other districts for restoration to the natives, and, although 
the original programme had to be somewhat curtailed for financial 
reasons, the natives will benefit considerably by the acquisition, which 
secures to them additional land for agriculture, grazing and watering 
of cattle. 


10. The increasing boldness of dangerous wild animals which 
exacted a heavy toll on human life and played havoc with many native 
gardens caused no little concern in certain districts. Natives were 
assisted to defend themselves and their property by being supplied 
with powder for muzzle-loading guns and by the offer of rewards. 


11. The delegation to native Courts of the hearing of civil actions 
and of petty criminal cases has proved satisfactory and is appreciated, 
but any extension of their judicial powers would be premature, as a 
high standard of honesty and efficiency is difficult to secure. As it 
is, strict supervision has to be maintained. Cases must be judged 
in open Court before the Headman and a number of elders elected by 
the people, and the jurisdiction of the Courts, as well as their power 
of punishment, is restricted in criminal trials. Punishment is generally 
by fine, and penalties involving a heavy fine or imprisonment in a 
Government prison are reported to a District Officer for confirmation 
before the sentence is carried out. The defendant has the right of 
appeal to a magistrate, frivolous appeals being discouraged by saddling 
the appellant with the expenses of the witnesses. As a rule, natives 
appear satisfied with the justice meted out by their own Courts, and 
appeals are infrequent. In some districts codes of tribal law have 
been compiled by magistrates and will form a valuable record for their 
successors. 


Population. 


12. A census was taken in April of all classes of persons in the 
Territory. 

The following are comparative tables of the European and Asiatic 
population, the year 1913 being that in which the last census was 
taken by the former administration :— 














Europeans— 

Males 1913. 1921. 
Adults sea a. 3,536 1,483 
Children... tee 374 229 

3,910 — 1,712 
Females— 
Adults os nee 1,075 521 
Children... eee 351 214 
1426 —— 735 
5,336 2,447 
— cmon 


Of the total, 1,598 were British subjects, the remainder being of 
American, Belgian, French, Greek, Italian, Dutch, Polish and Czecho- 
Slovak nationality. The decrease in the European population since 
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1912 is due to the repatriation of the Germans. With the disposal 
of the ex-enemy plantations, the European population will increase. 








Asiatics— 

Indian— 1913. 1921. 
British _ oe 8,784 9,411 
Other (Goans) be 656 798 

Arabs, Baluchis, &c. ... 4,101 4,782 

13,541 14,991 
=m — 


Of the Indian population, 2,798 live in Dar-es-Salaam, 1,300 in 
Tanga, and 783 and 757 at Mwanza and Tabora respectively. The 
majority of Goans live in Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga, where they are 
mostly employed in the Government offices and in commercial concerns. 
Nearly two-thirds of the Arab population are resident on the coast, 
Ujiji, Tabora and Mwanza taking the bulk of the remainder. 

13. Comparative figures of the native population are given in the 
following table by districts :— 


Population, German, 
1921 Census. 1913 Census. 
District— 

Arusha ... wee ves 97,700 84,200 
Bagamoyo aoe mee 57,100 72,800 
Bukoba ose et 320,100 270,500 
Dar-es-Salaam A 149,100 161,500 
Dodoma ve Sty 270,900 299,400 
Tringa ... hiss es 104,800 90,000 
Kilwa ... eis ee 84,000 96,200 
Kondoa-Irangi aes 196,700 218,300 
Lindi... soe nee 243,400 395,500 
Mahenge Bei nas 74,600 120,000 
Morogoro er ee 174,300 158,400 
Moshi... ass 158,200 118,300 
Mwanza aes Se 702,300 620,000 
Pangani he ie 74,900 98,500 
Rufiji. ... on See 83,200 89,100 
Rungwe ace rd 237,200 195,800 
Songea ... Ki ve 148,200 90,300 
Tabora ... ae és 502,100 437,500 
Tanga ... des aie 86,700 108,400 
Ufipa .. a 93,600 81,700 
Ujiji on eee 139,500 240,000 
Usambara eee See 107,400 98,600 
Total... ie 4,107,000 4,145,000 
a 








14. While the total native population of the Territory is almost 
exactly the same as in 1913, a comparison of the totals for the various 
districts shows that the populations of all the inland districts except 
Dodoma, Kondoa-Irangi, Mahenge and Ujiji, have increased, some 
of them very considerably, and that the populations of all the coast 
districts have decreased (Lindi, for example, shows a decrease of 
38 per cent.). The decrease in the case of Dodoma and Kondoa-Irangi 
is explained by the fact that in these districts great numbers died 
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during the famine in 1919. Venereal disease increased greatly during 
the War in the coastal districts, with a resultant fall in the birth-rate 
and an increase in infant mortality. This had a greater effect among 
the tribes of the coast districts, whose manners and morals are more 
lax than those of the more primitive tribes of the interior. 


15. The Sukuma (one of the groups that form the great Nyamwezi 
tribe), who inhabit the districts of Tabora and Mwanza, are the most 
numerous of all tribes in the Territory. They number 668.000. They 
are followed at a long interval by the true Nvamwezi with 267,000. 
The Heva from Bukoba number 175,000, the Chaga of Kilimanjaro 
and the Nyaturu of Dodoma each 128.000, whilst the Nyakyusa from 
Rungwe, the Ha from Ujiji, and the Zaramo from the Dar-es-Salaam 
district each have a population of over 100,000. All these tribes are 
of Bantu origin. 

The Hamitic tribes number 90,000 souls, and include the Mbulu 
and Masai. They are pastoral people and live in the northern area, 
S.W. of Kilimanjaro. 

The Ngoni, who are of Zulu origin, and number 45,000, live prin- 
cipally in the Songea district. 


16. Compulsory registration of births and deaths applies only in 
the case of persons of European or American origin. 

The vast amount of clerical work which would be thrown upon 
Political Officers and the difficulty of ensuring compliance with the 
provisions of the law render the application of the Registration of 
Births and Deaths Ordinance to Africans premature at present. No 
figures relating to vital statistics of Africans under these heads are 
available, but information regarding infantile mortality which was 
collected by District Officers in the Moshi and Ufipa districts is not 
without interest. Statistics in the former area were collected from 
34 chiefs of the Chaya tribe. These 34 chiefs had between them 
285 women, who had borne 707 children in all, or 2-45 children per 
woman. But of these 707 children only 405 survived the period of 
weaning, which is more prolonged among African tribes than among 
Europeans, and may be reckoned as between 18 months and 2 years. 
These statistics show an infant mortality of about 30 per cent. The 
Chaga are a flourishing tribe and have not been affected by pestilence 
or fainine, and as the District Political Officer observes, their children 
had a better chance of survival than those of less wealthy and less 
fortunately situated parents. 

Figures from the Kirando area of Ufipa showed even more disastrous 
results, the children surviving at the end of 10 years being calculated 
at only 47 per cent. of those born. 

The following causes were advanced by the local authorities for the 
high rate of infant mortality :- the prevalence of syphilis among the 
parents, small-pox, the malnutrition of infants, and chill and pneu- 
monia resulting from the exposure of young children who are left on 
the ground in the plantations when the mothers are working. 


17. A Marriage Ordinance was enacted in April to provide for the 
solemnization of Christian marriages in the Territory. Formerly 
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persons wishing to be married had to proceed to Zanzibar or Kenya. 
Certain modifications in the principal Ordinance were made in an 
amending Ordinance to facilitate procedure regarding the marriage of 
native Christians. 


Immigration and Emigration. 


19. During the year permits to enter the Territory were given to 
6,278 persons. These figures show a total increase of 1,960 over the 
previous year. Out of these 6,278, 1,523 were Europeans and 
Americans, 867 were British Indians and Goans, and 3,888 were 
Africans, Cingalese, natives of the Seychelles and China, &c. 

The great majority of these immigrants were visitors or temporary 
residents and of the number given above certificates to reside per- 
manently were required only by 214 Europeans and Americans, 218 
Indians and Goans and 272 others. Europeans, both official and non- 
official, proceed at intervals to England or some other temperate 
climate for the purpose of recuperating health, but there is no emigration 
in the proper sense. 


Slavery. 


19. The history and status of slavery in German East Africa were 
dealt with on pages 39 to 40 of the Report for 1920 [Cmd. 1428]. The 
conditions existing in each part of the Territory have since been 
examined in detail and much new and useful information has been 
obtained. 

The reports of the District Officers show that the figures accepted 
by the Germans in 1913 relating to the number of slaves in the Terri- 
tory were of doubtful accuracy and further that the estimate appears to 
have been framed upon a total misinterpretation of the status of slavery. 
For example, in the district of Ujiji, formerly the greatest slavery 
depot in Central Africa, which was credited by the Germans with no 
less than 20,000 slaves, it was discovered that slavery is now practically 
non-existent. The Tusi rulers of Uha, who long since invaded that 
country from the north, speak of the whole of the subject race, the 
Ha or Waha, as “ Wahutu,” 7.c., slaves, although their existence is 
now free in everything but name. Similarly in the districts of Songea 
and Iringa, where some 15,000 natives were recorded as under the 
ownership of pagan masters, former war captives have been absorbed 
into the tribes on terms of quality and are not even spoken of as 
“slaves.” While slavery can be said to be non-existent among the 
pagan tribes of the interior, domestic servitude is still prevalent in 
the coastal belt possibly owing to long association with Zanzibar and 
to Islamic tradition, but deaths and the opportunities afforded to 
natives by the War to sever their connection with unpopular masters 
have materially reduced the figures presented to the German Goyern- 
ment in 1913. 

The non-committal but unfriendly attitude of the Germans towards 
this institution prepared the Arab and Swahili master for its eventual 
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abolition. With the occupation of the Territory by the British, whose 
dealings with the problem in Africa are well known, the early dis- 
appearance of slavery was accepted as a foregone conclusion, and it 
was generally felt that, with the conquest of the country by the British, 
slavery automatically ceased. The Indian penal code, which makes 
the detention of a person against his will as a slave a punishable 
offence, was applied to the Territory in 1920. Separate legislation 
to provide for the abolition of the status of slavery was, however, 
thought desirable, and is now in course of preparation. 


Labour. 


20. Compulsory labour for private enterprise is not permitted. 
The compulsory recruitment of labour, under strict conditions, for 
service of a public nature in the Territory is allowed by the terms 
of the draft mandate, but no necessity for it has yet arisen. 
In certain districts where cash is not readily obtainable for local 
produce, and where the transport of surplus grain to distant markets 
to obtain the monetary equivalent would mean an inadequate return 
to the grower, natives may commute their tax for a period of labour 
on the roads and on necessary works of advantage to the community, 
but compulsory labour in lien of tax has been instituted only sparingly 
and as a last resource in the case of recalcitrant natives who are sus- 
pected of habitually avoiding their liabilities to the State. In no case 
is labour substituted for taxation if the tax is forthcoming in cash, 
produce, or live-stock. 


21. No recruitment of labour for private individuals outside the 
Territory is permitted, and its recruitment for employment on the 
public works of adjoining Territories is being permitted only for such 
period as the local supply in the Tanganyika Territory exceeds the 
demand. 

During the year, 200 labourers volunteered for employment on the 
Zanzibar Harbour works. 

Stringent conditions to safeguard the welfare of the workers are 
laid down on the following lines :— 


(1) The labour must be voluntary and the terms of the contract 
must be read over and explained’ to the labourer by an 
Administrative Officer who must satisfy himself that the 
terms are understood and accepted. 


(2) Any extension bevond the terms of six months engagement is 
subject to the consent of the Governor of the Tanganyika 
Territory, and an undertaking is required that the neigh- 
bouring Government shall repatriate all natives at the 
expiry of the contract. 

(3) Provision is made for an adequate wage and for a liberal diet. 


(4) Housing accommodation, cooking pots, and blankets where 
necessary, must be furnished, and also free medical atten- 
dance and hospital accommodation. 
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(5) Free transport, full rations and half-pay must be provided to 
and from the place of engagement at the beginning and 
expiry of employment. 

(6) Labourers may be accompanied by their wives who will be 
given free transport and half rations. Women will not be 
allowed to work. 


(7) All candidates for employment must be passed as physically 
fit. 


In short, it may be said that every possible care is taken to ensure 
that labourers receive just and considerate treatment, and that no 
person is recruited except of his own free will. 


22. Within the Territory, the Administration does not participate 
in recruiting labour for any kind of enterprise other than for its own 
works and services. Recruiting of labourers from one district for work 
in another is subject to supervision and control. The recruiter must 
first satisfy the Administrative Officer of the district in which he proposes 
to work of his bona fides and must report to the District Officer of the 
district in which he wishes to recruit. Precautions similar to those 
described above are taken before the labourers recruited are permitted 
to leave their districts. 


23. There is little need to embody in local legislation the principles 
which a study of labour conditions in civilised countries has framed for 
the regulation of employment, and which relate more to industrial than 
to agricultural enterprise. Whereas the European labourer is faced 
with the struggle for existence, the African native is protected by 
economic conditions. Each tribesman is entitled to a share of the 
communal land, forest and grazing, and obtains, without difficulty, 
sustenance for himself and his family. Work is regarded primarily as 
a means of purchasing the luxuries which acquaintance with civilisation 
makes desirable and not as a means of actual livelihood. The native 
labourer works for only a portion of the year, if at all, and can, and does, 
move from employment where conditions do not suit him, whether for 
climatic or disciplinary reasons, to a more congenial occupation. The 
views of the International Labour Conference express the fundamental 
principles on which any Iabour-controlling legislation will be enacted, 
due regard being paid to native habits, customs and prejudices. Legis- 
lation in supersession of the German law for the regulation of relations 
between master and servant is being considered. Hitherto the small 
demand for labour for private enterprise has not made it necessary to 
introduce such legislation, and, as a temporary measure, the old German 
law is being followed, but in view of the disposal, and the prospective 
regeneration, of ex-enemy estates, with the ensuing demand for labour, 
the time has nearly arrived when the conditions under which it shall 
work should be formulated. 


24. Wages vary greatly throughout the Territory, and are at their 
highest in the towns and along the coastal belt where the cost of living is 
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greater and where contact with European civilisation and with 
Mohammedanism encourages a standard of comfort to which the 
unsophisticated native has not aspired. The monthly wage of the 
unskilled labourer on the coast is from 8 to 15 fl., whereas in the 
remote districts as little as 4 to 6 fl. is asked. Towards the end of the 
year a reduction was effected in the wage of unskilled labour in the 
coastal and planting districts and was accepted without complaint. 

Skilled and semi-skilled labour is cheap in comparison to European 
labour, but supervision is necessary and the quality and quantity of 
the work produced falls far short of the European standard. 


Religious and Moral. 


25. There is complete liberty of conscience and religion throughout 
the Territory and there are no restrictions on religious worship and 
instruction, in accordance with the terms of the draft mandate. 


26. The following British missions were working in the Territory at 
the end of the year :—The Church Missionary Society, the Universities 
Mission to Central Africa, The Church of Scotland, the London Mission- 
ary Society (Congregational), and the Livingstonia Mission of the 
United Free Church of Scotland. Roman Catholic Missions are repre- 
sented by the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, the White Fathers, the 
Capucin Fathers, the Swiss Benedictine Fathers and the Fathers of the 
Consolation. 

Other Missionary bodies are the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
Moravian Missions and the Seventh Day Adventists. The most friendly 
relations exist between the District Ofticers and the various missionary 
bodies. 


27. In the coast districts Mohammedanism is paramount, but it is 
spreading in the Unyamwezi country round Tabora and Mwanza as 
well as in Uzigua, Usagara and Usambara. It is noteworthy that an 
Arab teacher arrived in Tabora from Baghdad for the purpose of 
instructing the faithful. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the up-country follower is attracted 
by the religious aspect so much as by the social importance which 
Islam gives. The adoption of a Mohammedan name in place of his 
more homely patronymic, and the perfunctory observance of the more 
important rites are social necessities to the bush-dweller who visits the 
coasts or towns, but these outward signs of spiritual regeneration are 
often discarded when the convert returns to his family or when fasting 
takes the place of feasting. 


28. Missionaries belonging to Christian societies or to societies in 
Communion with the Church of Rome, which are recognised by His 
Majesty’s Government and are not of ex-enemy nationality or origin, 
are admitted without restriction to the Territory. 

Members of Missionary bodies not so recognised are required to 
take out a permit authorising them to carry on their vocation. Ex- 
enemy socicties and their members are not yet admitted to the 
Territory. 
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29. Native customs are not subject to interference provided that 
they are not repugnant to civilised ideals of humanity and morality. 
Ignorance and superstition are responsible for the existence of wide-. 
spread witchcraft. A curious example of the effects of groundless 
superstition is reported from the Mwanza district where a Sultan, 
unanimously elected to succeed his father in this office, has become 
most unpopular and has lost his authority through having failed 
to live up to his father’s reputation as a rainmaker. In many cases 
the use of magic is innocuous and forms the principal ingredient in the 
medicines of native doctors who find a ready sale for their charms 
and philtres among the simpletons. Sorcery or “ black magic” on 
the other hand is a baneful influence which hampers the course of justice 
and administration, and it is likely that steps will have to be taken 
to make the practice of this kind of witchcraft a legal offence, as is 
the case in nearly all countries inhabited by the Bantu. But the 
remedy against witchcraft and its allied evils lies in education both 
religious and moral. The District Political Officer, Bukoba, reports 
that, while witch doctors are still consulted in illness and family affairs, 
they are losing their hold over the younger generation. He attributes 
the wane of their power to the spread of Christianity among the Sultans 
and Chiefs and to the influence of the native Courts. It must be 
observed, however, that the natives of Bukoba have profited by long 
association with Uganda and are intelligent above the average. 


30. A practice which caused no little concern to the tribal authori- 
ties of some districts was the prevalence of sexual intercourse between 
the young men and girls of immature age. To this evil they attributed 
the increase of barrenness and the consequent loss of man power to the 
tribe. 

An Ordinance was therefore enacted to make it a punishable 
offence for a man to have knowledge of a girl under the age of 12 years 
whether in wedlock or not. - 


Public Health and Medical. 


31. European medical officers are stationed in all the larger centres, 
while Indian sub-assistant surgeons or compounders are posted to 
the smaller stations. Medical assistance is as a rule provided at most 
Mission Stations. 

There are well equipped hospitals to which English Nursing Sisters 
are attached at Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga and Tabora for the European 
and Indian population. There are native hospitals in nearly every 
Government centre of any importance, some being substantial stone 
or brick buildings while others are constructed of wattle and daub. 

Natives readily avail themselves of the free attendance provided at 
Government hospitals and there is no doubt that they show increasing 
appreciation of the skill of European doctors and medicines. Alto- 
gether nearly 12,000 natives were treated as in-patients in Government 
hospitals during the year, and 100,500 were treated as out-patients. 


32. The Territory has been free from serious epidemics. Influenza 
in a mild form was widespread, but its course was restricted to towns 
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and to districts bordering the main caravan routes. No cases were 
reported from the more remote areas. 

Plague broke out in the Shirati sub-district of Mwanza, where the 
outbreak was restricted and was quickly under control, and in the 
Singida sub-district of Dodoma, where it is endemic. 

In the latter area a disease suspiciously resembling plague had been 
reported between 1918 and 1920, but smears taken from time to time 
from both living and dead during that period produced negative result 
on examination. In April, 1921, however, the matter was established 
beyond doubt and preventive measures were at once initiated. Inocu- 
lation, inspection of travellers and a campaign against rats, of which 
over 800,000 were killed in three months, proved effective and no cases 
were reported during the last quarter of the year. 149 deaths from 
plague took place in the area. Small-pox occurred in the districts of 
Tanga, Lindi, Rungwe and Songea. Over 138,000 vaccinations were 
carried out in the course of the year. 


33. The indifferent results previously obtained from imported 
vaccine lymph prompted the experiment of manufacturing lymph 
locally, and in January a number of native cattle were purchased for 
the laboratory. 173,500 doses of lymph were produced, of which 
33,500 were sent to Zanzibar, the rest being used in the Territory. Not 
only were the results from the local product more successful than those 
obtained from the imported article, but the cost of the latter, which was 
£700 in the previous year, was saved and a profit of £300 made by the 
disposal of cattle when useless for the laboratory and by the sale of 
vaccine to Zanzibar. 


34. Thirty-nine leper camps are maintained in 20 districts under the 
supervision of Administrative Officers or, in some cases, of the Missions. 
Drugs, dressings, clothing and blankets were supplied by the medical 
department to the guards and dressers for distribution to the lepers, 
who are, as far as possible, periodically visited by a medical officer. A 
number of the camps are self-supporting, each inhabitant maintaining 
his own plantation, and food had only to be provided by Government 
to those lepers who were old or maimed. 


35. Prostitution is mainly confined to the larger townships where it 
iscommon. It is difficult to see what steps can be taken to control this 
evil so long as the African has less regard for the marriage tie than the 
European, is more incontinent, and practices sexual intercourse at an 
early age. All that can be done is to check the spread of vencreal 
disease with which prostitution is associated. Although it is con- 
jectured that this disease has been widely disseminated owing to the 
War, there is no actual knowledge of its progress or evidence of its 
spread. At present the towns are the hot-beds of disease, and it is 
there that the efforts of the medical department are concentrated. 

Natives are realising the value of treatment, but it is dificult to 
ensure their continued attendance at hospitals until they are cured. 


36. The sanitation of the various townships continued to be as 
satisfactory as far as funds permitted, but considerable capital 
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expenditure will be required on the water supply and sewage disposal 
system in the capital and in a few of the larger towns. 


Military and Police. 


37. No fortresses or naval bases have been established or maintained 
in the Territory. Three battalions of the King’s African Rifles were 
stationed in theTerritory and consisted of four companies each, the total 
establishment numbering 2,304 natives (combatants) with 79 European 
officers and non-commissioned officers. The cost of the military during 
the year 1921 was £266,000. 

The King’s African Rifles is a native force, armed with rifles, Lewis, 
Stokes, and machine guns, and officered by British officers and non- 
commissioned officers seconded from the Regular Army for the purpose. 
The forms of discipline and instruction of the regiment in Tanganyika 
Territory are similar to those laid down for the other battalions stationed 
in adjoining Dependencies. 

Arrangements were made for the reduction of the garrison, early in 
1922, by three companies, involving the disbandment of 579 native 
ranks and the demobilisation or return of 19 European officers, together 
with a corresponding saving in expenditure. 

The military organisation of the Territory differs from that of 
neighbouring British possessions in that native troops recruited locally 
are not available for service outside Tanganyika. 


38. The police force of the Territory in which is incorporated the 
prisons service, consisted of 1,705 African ranks, 14 Asiatic sub- 
inspectors, and 71 European officers and non-commissioned officers. 
The African prisons staff consisted of 372 native ranks. The total cost 
of the police and prisons service was £126,200. 


39. The police force is armed and, in addition to ordinary police 
duties connected with the prevention and detection of crime, is charged 
with the guarding of public offices and treasuries, the escort of caravans 
carrying specie, &c., while detachments act as garrisons at the out- 
stations. 

Branches of the force performed the work of water police, of criminal 
investigation, and of the supervision of immigration. 


40. The Report for 1920 mentioned that efforts were being made to 
reorganise the police force and to correct the misconception which the 
native policeman had formed of his duties under the teaching of the 
former Government. To eliminate the spirit of licence which was 
regarded as an askari’s privilege, it was necessary to rid the force of 
a number of ex-German police recruited by the British authorities at 
the end of the War in default of better material. To this end a training 
depot was started at Morogoro where recruits undergo a six months’ 
course of tuition in police work ; 393 recruits passed through the depot 
during the year. 

It is gratifying to report that Administrative Officers without ex- 
ception comment most favourably on the manners and morale of the 
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force, and the Commissioner of Police states that the conduct of its 
members has shown great improvement over the previous year. 

Where extortion or licence has been brought to light severe punish- 
ment followed by dismissal has been inflicted. 


Crime. 


41. The repatriation to their homes in adjoining territories of a 
number of natives who were left destitute and stranded in the towns 
after the War was reflected in a noticeable decrease in crime, more 
especially theft. The cases of cognisable crime reported to the police 
during the year amounted to 2,737 as against 3,882 cases in the previous 
year. 44 persons were convicted on capital charges and of these 29 
were executed. 

Cases of theft decreased from 1,695 to 1,178, and of thefts of stock 
from 123 to 47. Generally it may be said that the population is very 
law-abiding, and the more serious crimes are either the result of the 
inevitable quarrels and assaults which arise in a native community or 
are the work of the sophisticated natives of the towns. 


Financial. 


42. Both revenue and expenditure showed a considerable increase 
during the financial year ending 31st March, 1921, but this was largely 
a “‘ paper ” increase due to the conversion of the 1s. 4d. rupee into the 
2s. florin. Taxation expressed in rupees became payable in florins so 
that the sterling figures show an increase of fifty per cent. 


43. The revenue is mainly derived from Customs’ Duties, Hut and 
Poll tax and trade taxation. The Customs’ Tariff for the period up to 
31st March, 1921, imposed an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. on imports 
generally with the exception of spirits, on which there was a specific 
charge of 15 fl. per gallon of 50 degrees of alcohol at 15 degrees 
Centigrade. Export duties were levied on ivory (15 per cent.), hides 
and skins (10 per cent.) and live-stock at various rates. The Customs’ 
Duties were raised in August, 1921, to the scale referred to in paragraph 
49 in conformity with a similar increase in the adjoining Dependencies 
of Kenya and Uganda. 

Hut tax is assesssed at 3 fl. per annum per hut in the country 
districts and at a varying rate of 6, 9 or 12 fl. in township areas 
according to the size of the hut. In the Bukoba district the tax is 
4 fl. 50 c. 

Able-bodied males who are not liable for Hut tax pay a Poll tax of 
3 fl. per annum. Exemptions from Hut and Poll tax are granted to 
certain classes of native Government servants and to the aged and 
enfeebled. The tax is collected generally through the agency of the 
Sultans or Akidas who receive a percentage on the amount collected. 
As a check on peculation and bribery Administrative Officers were 
enjoined closely to supervise the work of collection. 

Trade tax is assessed on the basis of 4 per cent. of the net profits or 
where these cannot be ascertained, at 14 per cent. on the turnover, but 
this tax is difficult to assess especially in the case of the small Indian 
shopkeepers who keep no proper books of account. Taxation from 
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these and other sources is at present regulated by the German laws, but 
legislation had been prepared by the end of 1921 to re-organize the 
system. There were no important changes in taxation during the year. 


44, The appended statement shows the total revenue and expendi- 
ture under the various heads to 31st March, 1921 :— 











REVENUE. 
During the During the 
year year 
1919-1920. 1920-1921. 
£ £ 
I. Customs... ase a «140,708 188,200 
Il. Port and Marine... ate eae 15,375 30,666 
If. Licences, Taxes, &c. aes es 308,887 442,268 
IV. Fees of Court or Office, &c. sed 41,216 71,644 
V. Post and Telegraphs re aS 15,573 27,970 
VI. Railways... + 103,778 156,377 
VII. Revenue from Government Pro- 
perty ies ees oe a 11,601 18,901 
VIII. Miscellaneous oes ase ce 31,958 10,818 
Total “ ive ++ 669,097 946,844 
EXPENDITURE. 
During the During the 
ear ear 
1919-1920. 1920-1921. 
£ £ 
I. His Honour the Administrator (H.E. 
the Governor, 1920- ans see 7,432 11,989 
Il. Secretariat ... As 6,857 12,879 
Il. Printing Office ey AG a 3,895 13,606 
IV. District Administration ... «. 107,014 167,204 
V. Treasury... eis ten oes 6,716 13,028 
VI. Customs... _ o A 9,865 22,995 
VII. Port and Marine... 72 nae 80,493 62,044 
VIII. Audit Department ... 1,462 8,697 
IX. Legal Department ... 2,556 13,338 
X. Police and Prisons ... FS 59,565 108,751 
XI. Medical and Sanitation... ae 48,807 90,787 
XII. Veterinary ... aes oe ees 14,566 19.886 
XIII. Education ... a8 as ee 174 3,106 
XIV. Transport... aa 2,665 6,569 
XV. Military (King’s African Rifles) _ 123,783 
XVI. Miscellaneous Services... aes 44,379 33,692 
XVII. Post and Telegraphs as a 29,721 69,982 
XVIII. Railways... ats «278,591 398,967 
XIX. Agricultural Department ae toe 2,176 6,127 
XX. Forestry Department _ fs 525 4,934 
XXI. Game Department .. “ eae 242 3,234 
XXII. Public Works Department. ee 14,295 38,102 
XXII. Land, Survey and Mines Depart 
ment. eae aoe = 4,199 
XXIV. Public Works Recurrent Sey, ace 37,063 86,610 
XXV. Public Works Extraordinary... 15,095 41,419 
XXVI. Posts and Telegraphs peutic catd 1,411 2,762 
XXVII. War Expenses is a 14,461 20,574 


Total fe tes « £790,026 = -£1,389,354 


ous 
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The excess of assets over liabilities at 31st March, 1921, was 
£219,215. 

The public debt amounted to £14,000, this being the sum allocated 
during the year from loan funds for the construction of an electric light 
and power station in Dar-es-Salaam. 


Currency. 


45. Indian currency was demonetised in June, 1921, and redemption 
by Government took place up to the 22nd July, 1921, but this period 
was extended until the 22nd December, 1921, in the case of natives. 

Under the Metallic Currency Ordinance, 1921, provision was made 
for the adoption of the East Africa shilling as the standard coin of the 
territory. The new currency had not arrived at the time the Ordinance 
was enacted and pending its receipt the German rupee which is valued 
at two shillings, and its subsidiary coinage, circulated in the Territory. 


Annual Progress of Trade, Agriculture, and Industries. 


46. The state of trade has been considerably worse than in 1920, and 
the general impression is that it will become still worse, Which fear is 
confirmed by trade returns for the last quarter of the financial year, 
1921- Reports from the bazaars indicate that the world-wide 
depression in trade is increased in this territory by the financial situa- 
tion brought about by the change of currency and fluctuating rates of 
exchange. 

Export trade is hampered by the inactivity of the European produce 
markets owing to the fact that heavy stocks which they hold require to 
be reduced before fresh produce is required. There has been no local 
demand therefore for hides for a long time, while grain, cotton, copra, 
ground-nuts and sisal command a poor price. The tapping and export 
of rubber, for which there is no demand, has not been resumed and 
the cost of production is such that it does not allow local rubber to be 
placed on the European market on favourable terms with rubber from 
the Malay States, &c. 





Trade. 


47. The value of the trade of the territory during 1921 was as 
follows :— 






Imports (exclusive of bullion and specie) 


Exports 246,870 


The value of the transit trade to the Belgian Congo was £142,764. 
The comparative values of the principal items of import for 1920 and 
1921 are as follows :— 


1920. 1921. 

Florins. Florins. 
Cotton Piece-Goods ... ase oe 811,552 587,908 
Foodstuffs on 208,006, 129,157 


Building Materials (including cement 
and galvanised iron sheets) Sao 51,011 36,714 
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1920. 1921. 

Florins. Florins. 
Kerosene and Motor Spe ort 62,649 49,069 
Disesecion ae eee 48,877 15,990 
Coal ose tee eee ae 16,369 25,419 
Spirits ... ee a age: 37,034 35,603 
Tobacco ar, 46,040 26,645 
Wines and Beer ozs 288 19,822 16,586 
Machinery ... 13,626 37,930 
Sundry Tron and Steel “Manufactures 14,553 34,218 


The value of the direct import trade at the various ports was as 
follows :— 











1920. 1921. Percentage. 
| 

Florins. | Florina, 
Dar-es-Salaam ... tp ose _ 907,464 875,790 61-4 
Tanga ... = ehe aes ee 300,398 242,411 17-0 
Mwanza... ae oes 5 os 182,643 61,163 4-3 
Bukoba ... os an We ave 68,646 52,660 307 
Lindi... Sie see ee oe 144,909 81,379 5-7 
Other Ports... aoe ae a 130,671 112,722 7:9 

1,734,731 1,426,125 100-0 











Norg.—The marked decrease in the imports at Mwanza was mainly due 
to the failure of the market for hides and skins, which curtailed the purchasing 
power of the native. 


The comparative tonnage and value of the prinicipal items of export 
for 1920 and 1921 was as follows :— 











Main Articles. 1920. 1921. 
Tons. Florins. Tons. Florins. 

Sisal rs ss] 16,663 5,718,872 7,923 2,381,714 
Cotton... aoe] 968 1,645,653 1,096 1,186,199 
Hides ove aes 2,248 2,012,172 250 116,328 
Skins sa oe 218 486,476 106 116,202 
Copra oe es 4,404 1,453,553 4,514 1,003,182 
Coffee... at 2,143 1,368,678 3,827 1,383,966 
Ground-nuts ae 3,237 785,222 8,448 1,414,753 
Ghee oe eee 152 667,489 630 317,928 
Grain re, | 18,569 2,531,716 19,449 1,831,443 
Beeswax ... ea 262 281,300 183 114,087 
Sim-Sim ... ae 856 262,986 1,385 288,630 

Total «| 50,320 17,214,117 47,811 10,154,432 














As compared with 1920 the value of the import trade decreased by 
£308,000 and the value of the export trade by £784,000. There was 
a considerable decrease in the value of cotton piece-goods and foodstuffs 
mainly due to the decline in the value of the rupee which affected the 
value of imports from India, either direct or through Kenya and 
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Zanzibar. The decreased purchasing power of the native affected the 
import of cigarettes and tobacco. 

All exports suffered in value from declining market prices. The fall 
in the amount of sisal hemp exported is due to the fact that producers 
were holding stocks towards the end of the year as the market had 
fallen, and that certain leases were not renewed owing to the impending 
sales of the ex-enemy plantations. The exports in 1920, moreover, 
reflect an accumulation of stocks from 1919. 

The continued stagnation in Home and Continental markets 
brought the trade in hides to a standstill. This has been severely felt 
by the natives whose purchasing power in some districts depends on the 
sale of hides and skins. The export of ground-nuts increased rapidly, 
due to the cultivation of the crop over large areas and to the favourable 
rains, although there was a fall of 30 per cent. in the market price. The 
forthcoming crop should exceed the record of 8,960 tons shown in the 
German statistics of 1913. There was an increase in direct shipments 
to France of this crop, and Holland and Germany shared a portion of 
the direct exports. A similar remark applies to the sim-sim crop. 
The bulk of the trade is with the United Kingdom and British Posses- 
sions, which supplied the total imports, with the exception of £42,000, 
and took 72 per cent. of the domestic exports. 


48. The Customs tariff was raised in August, 1921, and the following 
rates were enforced :— 


(1) On distilled liquors purified so as to be potable and perfumed 
spirits (other than drugs and medicines imported for bona- 
Jide medical purposes) per gallon at 50 degrees of the Guy 
Lussac Alcoholometer at a temperature of 15 degrees Centi- 
grade Fis. 15, the duty to be augmented proportionately 
for each degree above 50 degrees and diminished pro- 
‘portionately for each degree below 50 degrees. 


(2) On beers, wines, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, playing cards, 
gramophones, piano players, records for gramophones and 
piano players, pianos, jewellery, perfumes, silk, ad valorem, 
30 per cent. 

3. On rice, wheat, flour, wheat meal and sugar, ad valorem, 15 per 
cent. 

(4) On building materials (excluding timber), chemicals, surgical 
and scientific instruments, kerosene oil, petrol, liquid fuel, 
soap, paint, turpentine, photographs, engravings, pictures, 
ad valorem, 10 per cent. 


5) On all other articles not particularly enumerated or not 
1 y 
particularly exempted : ad valorem 20 per cent. 


The customs tariff affords equal treatment to all nations as regards 
imports and exports. Under a convention between Great Britain and 
Belgium, certain facilities have been afforded to Belgian traffie in 
transit to or from the Belgian Congo and the provinces of Ruanda and 
Urundi and all transit dues have been waived. 
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_ 49. Wines and beer to the value of £16,586 and spirits, including 
brandy, whisky, gin, liqueurs and rum, to the value of £35,603 were 
imported. Of these, spirits to the value of £33,776 were imported 
from the United Kingdom and British Possessions, the remainder 
coming from France, Belgium, Holland, Portuguese Possessions and 
Italy. 

The value of wines and beer imported shows a decrease of over 
£3,000 and of spirits a decrease of £1,400 on the previous year. 

The importation of immature spirits, other than gin, geneva, 
hollands and liqueurs, is prohibited, as is also the import of trade 
spirits of every kind and certain distilled beverages such as absinthe. 

The sale and production of liquor, other than native liquors, is 
controlled by the Liquor Regulations of 1919, which prohibit, inter alia, 
the sale of intoxicating liquor to natives. 


50. The importation of arms and ammunition is prohibited under 
the Imports and Exports Restriction Ordinance, except in the case of 
sporting guns, rifles and revolvers, which may be imported under 
licence, and only if the licensing officer is satisfied that they are im- 
ported solely for the legitimate personal use of the owner. 

The German laws as to the registration and possession of firearms 
are still in force. The sale or transfer to, or possession by, natives of 
breech-loading guns, pistols, revolvers, and firearms with rifle barrels, 
is prohibited except by special sanction of the Governor, which in 
practice is only granted in the case of shot-guns. Permission to 
possess these has been granted to responsible native chieftains, but only 
very sparingly. 64 pistols and revolvers, 219 sporting guns or rifles, 
and cartridges or rounds of ammunition to the number of 147,389, were 
imported during the year. Legislation to give effect to the provisions 
of the Convention for the control of the arms traffic signed at 
St. Germain-en-Laye is in course of preparation. 


51. The importation, production and consumption of dangerous 
drugs is controlled by the Opium Proclamation of 1920 and the Drugs 
and Poisons Proclamation of 1920. 


Agriculture. 


52. The Department of Agriculture was established on a proper 
footing by the appointment of several additional officers. 

The experimental stations of the German Government at Mpanganya 
on the Rufiji River, and at Morogoro and Tabora, were re-opened, the 
station at Mpanganya being devoted to the production of improved 
cotton seed, while on the other plantations experiments were made in 
crops suitable for native cultivation. The experimental farm of 
Myombo was leased for cotton growing during the year. The Amani 
Institute was well cared for pending the consideration of the question 
of centralising agricultural research at the Institute, for the benefit of all 
the East African Dependencies. 

European planters, whose plantations and farms ave for the most 
part in the northern area, devote their activities principally to coffee, 
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sisal and cotton. Coffee and sisal are of excellent quality but suffered 
from the slump in prices in the world’s markets. Cotton is unlikely to 
survive for long as a non-native industry. 

Efforts were made to revive the production of cotton by natives and 
150 tons of seed were distributed, but the crop proved disappointing in 
quantity and quality and is unlikely to exceed 3,000 bales. Late 
planting and insect pests were the principal causes of failure. A 
representative was sent out by the Empire Cotton Growing Committee 
to investigate the potentialities of the Territory as a cotton-producing 
country. 

A marked feature of native agriculture was the growing popularity 
of the ground-nut crop, which appears eminently suited to conditions 
prevailing in a large part of the Territory, and advances were made to 
natives for the purchase of seed. 

Eleven thousand tons of rice were produced, and there was a fair 
export to Zanzibar: a successful beginning of an export trade to South 
Africa was made, but in the remote southern districts in which the crop 
does well there was a large surplus of unsaleable rice owing to the 
difficulties of transporting it to market. 

The output and the price of copra fell below the average and this 
industry needs considerable attention both in the method of cultivation 
and in the preparation of the product which, at present, leave much 
to be desired. 

Wheat is grown in the Rungwe district, where it is the staple food of 
the inhabitants, but there is no export trade owing to the prohibitive 
cost of transport. 

The remoteness from markets of much good agricultural country 
and the absence of transport facilities present a barrier to production, 
and investigation is being made into the possibility of increasing the 
value of crops and lessening their bulk by partial manufacture on the 
spot. 

Foundations were laid during the year for the control of insect pests 
which multiplied during the War, and a system for the quarantining of 
seed and the erection of fumigating chambers was instituted. Legisla- 
tion for this purpose was enacted towards the end of the year. 





Livestock and Veterinary. 


53. The Mpapua Laboratory was extended and equipped and 
the apparatus installed. An area was deforested and brought under 
the plough in order to provide fodder for the serum cattle during 
the dry season. 

Testing of cattle from different areas, with a view to ascertaining 
their suitability for the production of rinderpest serum, was under- 
taken, and productive work will begin in the near future. 

Numerous outbreaks of rinderpest occurred, more particularly 
in the area north of the Central Railway, and caused some anxiety, 
but the outbreaks were kept under control and over 80,000 animals 
were inoculated.. 

Pleuro-pneumonia was still in evidence among the Masai herds 
west of Kilimanjaro, but the disease did not spread, and, as the cattle 
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located in the quarantine area are on the increase, the success of the 
preventive measures seems assured. 

The unrestricted movement of animals during the War was largely 
responsible for the introduction of East Coast fever into clean districts, 
but compulsory dipping eliminated this disease in Dar-es-Salaam, 
where 1,000 animals pass through the dipping tanks weekly. Dipping 
tanks are now used on trade routes in the interior. 

There is every indication that the tsetse fly belts are spreading in 
certain districts, and the matter is under investigation by the Veterinary 
and Game Departments. 

An animal census was taken during the year, and an increase is 
shown in the number of cattle since the livestock census compiled by 
the Germans in 1914. A decrease in the number of sheep and goats 
is attributable to a too liberal estimate on the part of the Germans 
and to the ravages of war and disease. The total number of cattle 
in the Territory was found to be 3,147,442, and of sheep and goats 
3,405,103. 


Forestry. 


54. The Forest Department was established at the end of 1920, 
and much time during the year under review was necessarily devoted 
to a general forestal survey. Legislation was enacted to provide 
for the protection and management of forests. All the forest lands 
demarcated by the Germans as State Forests were proclaimed Forest 
Reserves, the area, including that which is awaiting proclamation, 
totalling 4,183 square miles. 

Extensive cleaning operations were necessary owing to the neglect 
caused by the War. 

Investigations have revealed the presence in large quantities of 
valuable timber, principally “‘ Pencil Cedar,” “‘ Yellow Woods,” and 
tepresentatives of the Genera Ocotea, Lovoa, Chlorophora, Royena, 
Baiaekia, Parinarium, etc., for which common trade names do not 
exist. West African Mahogany (Khaya Senegalensis) is found in 
several parts of the country, growing to a giant size, while mangroves 
of excellent quality cover large areas on the littoral north of Tanga 
and in the Rufiji Delta. 

Exploitation and development of forests has been retarded by 
adverse trade conditions, but a beginning was made by the grant of 
a concession to exploit the Rau forest in the Kilimanjaro area, and 
tenders were invited for the lease of the mangrove forests. 

No actual re-afforestation was completed, but six forest nurseries 
were established and stocked. 


Mining. 


55. The Mining Ordinance came into operation in June, 1921, 
since when prospecting, which had hitherto been prohibited, became 
active. 395 claims of varying sizes were registered for prospecting 
for gold, diamonds, silver, copper, asbestos, mica, molybdenum, coal, 
salt and soda deposits. Mining was not started on claims pending 
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their conversion into mining leases. Under the Mining Laws any 
person may apply for a prospecting licence, and equality as regards 
mining rights is secured. 

Sole prospecting licences were granted in four localities over an 
area of 950 square miles for the examination of economic coal. On 
two concessions boring was actually in progress at the end of the 
year. There are indications of the presence of mineral oils in the 
Territory, but prospecting for oil is not permitted pending the enact- 
ment of legislation for this purpose. 

Government geologists made an examination of certain areas 
during the year, principally for the purpose of ascertaining the existence 
of coal. 


Fisheries. 


56. The sea fisheries are conducted almost entirely by natives of 
the Territory. Lines, nets and traps are the usual means employed, 
the apparatus being of native workmanship and often of a somewhat 
primitive nature. The catch is entirely for local consumption, but 
small quantities of fish are crudely cured and traded with settlements 
at some distance from the sea. 


Manufactures. 


57. There are no manufactures in the Territory on a commercial 
scale, except the Nyanza (Gottorp) salt mines, which are now worked 
by the Railway. From this source considerable quantities of salt 
are supplied to the Congo and to adjoining districts. A much smaller 
salt factory is maintained by the Administration in the south-western 
area to assist in providing employment for natives and to meet a large 
local demand for salt, which is exported to the northernmost districts 
of Northern Rhodesia. 

In all other cases small industrial establishments exist only to 
fulfil local needs in the way of ice, soda-water, soap, ete., the produce 
of the country being exported in a raw state. Of the purely native 
industries may be mentioned butter or ghee making, dhow building, 
and the collection of beeswax and gum copal. The dracaena, or 
“ ukindu,” grass is utilised for plaiting, and, as it fetches a good price 
in Europe in its dried state, might with some enterprise be worked on 
a commercial basis. A curious business exists in the Lindi district 
under Chinese supervision, namely, the collection of the béche-de-mer, 
or sea-slug. There is a small pearling industry at Mikindani. 


Land. 


58. The systems of land tenure prevailing in the Territory are 
described on pages 69 to 72 of the Report for 1920. 

The German laws, which are also summarised in the same report, 
have not yet been superseded by local enactments, but the introduction 
of land legislation is under consideration. 
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An Ordinance to provide for the registration of titles was also in 
the course of preparation at the end of the year; pending its intro- 
duction titles and transfers are registered under the Registration of 
Documents Ordinance, 1920. 

Transfers of land from natives to non-natives are not permitted 
except with the sanction of the Governor, and such transactions as 
have been allowed relate only to individual small holdings on the 
coast belonging to Arabs and Swahilis. No alienation of land com- 
munally owned by natives has been permitted. 

As regards the right to acquire and hold land, no distinctions: are 
made on the ground of nationality, except in the case of ex-enemy 
aliens. 


Enemy Property. 


59. The supervision, control and liquidation of ex-enemy property 
was proceeded with during the year. The terms and procedure 
relative to the liquidation of the real estates were provided for in the 
Liquidation Ordinance of 1921. 


60. The disposal of ex-enemy immovable properties commenced 
on 2nd May, 1921. and continued at intervals during the year, eight 
auction sales in all taking place up to the end of December. Trade 
conditions generally reacted unfavourably upon the sales, but a 
noticeable improvement took place towards the end of the year. 
A system of deferred payments spread over five years tended to 
stimulate competition. 

The number of properties sold by December 31st was 179, with 
a total area of 69,325 hectares. £598,752 was obtained from the sale 
of these properties. . 

Every effort was made to make the plantations productive until 
they were sold. 

The staff of Inspectors of Plantations remained at full strength 
and these officers were continually on tour. Supervision is being 
continued in the case of properties purchasable by instalments until 
such time as the purchaser’s financial interest in them is sufficient 
to relieve the Custodian of future anxiety. 

A number of properties in Dar-es-Salaam were acquired by the 
Government for the housing of officials and for public offices. As 
competition by Government at public auction would have presented 
difficulties, legislation was enacted to acquire the properties for 
Government and to provide for their subsequent valuation by the _ 
High Court. 


61. Two officials of the former German Government arrived in the - 
Territory in April, 1921, in order to disclose the whereabouts of certain 
records which had been hidden before the German evacuation of the 
Territory and to take back with them documents relating to wills, 
and births, death, and marriage certificates, and other records of a 
personal or financial nature. 

Many valuable documents were discovered, the most important 
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of which were the “ Grundbuch ” and Land Register of Dar-es-Salaam 
and the Mining Registers for the whole Territory. Various posses- 
sions of former German residents were also found and were despatched 
to their owners in Germany. The delegates expressed their approval 
of the manner in which ex-enemy interests were being cared for. 


Banks. 


62. Banking interests are represented by the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., which acts as bankers to the Government and has 
eight branches in the Territory. the National Bank of India, Ltd., 
the National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., and the Banque du Congo 
Belge, each with two branches. 

The branches of the National Bank of South Africa at Tabora, 
Lindi and Mwanza were closed during the vear. 

No Savings Bank has yet been established in the Territory. 


Legislation, 


63. The substitution for the German law of local legislation based 
on similar enactments in adjoining British Dependencies has been 
proceeded with, and a number of important Ordinances have been passed 
during the year. Reference is made in other parts of this report to 
Ordinances specially concerning various Departments. In addition 
to these, there should be mentioned :— 


The “ Prisons Ordinance,” which makes provision for the manage- 
ment of prisons in the Territory. The ‘‘ Administrator- 
General Ordinance,” which laid down the duties of this 
officer who was appointed during the early part of the 
year. ‘ 

The “‘ Trade Marks Ordinance,” to make provision for the regis- 
tration of Trade Marks. 


The “ Game Preservation Ordinance.” 


The “Metallic Currency Ordinance,” which was to come into 
operation at the New Year, and provided for the adoption 
of the East African shilling as the standard coin of the 
Territory. 


Education. 


64. As was stated in the Report for 1920, some little time must 
elapse before education attains the standard which it had reached 
under the German Administration at the outbreak of war. The Educa- 
tion Department in common with other branches of Government. has 
been handicapped by financial stringency, and the provision for 
European staff was curtailed. But lack of means and shortage of 
staff, although in themselves a hindrance, have not constituted the 
main drawback to speedy re-organisation. So far as education of 
natives is concerned, the position of the European is that of legislator 
and guide. He is responsible for the framing of the syllabus, the 
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direction of studies, and the frequent inspections which are necessary, 
but the application of his principles devolves on the native teacher. 
The closing of schools during the War, with the consequent dispersal 
of pupils and teachers, necessitated a temporary cessation of the 
educational organization. Native teachers have in many cases 
taken to some other employment, or, if they have returned, 
have partly forgotten thcir previous training and have little or 
no knowledge of English. No real improvement can, therefore, 
be expected until the older teachers have undergone a course 
of instruction or until new teachers have been trained, and these 
are not readily forthcoming. The education of the class from 
which they are generally recruited, namely, the more efficient scholars 
who have undergone a primary course, was broken off in the War, 
and the schools have not yet been re-opened for a suflicient period to 
justify selection from the present pupils. A training class for the 
older teachers was started in Dar-es-Salaam, and new recruits will 
be added to it as soon as opportunity permits. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, considerable progress was made in the districts, and 
50 Government schools, with an attendance of 3,800, were re-opened 
by the end of 1921, an increase over the previous year of nearly 30 
schools. All education in Government schools is free. Pupils go 
through a three-year elementary course, at the end of which they 
should be proficient in reading, writing and simple arithmetic, and 
have some knowledge of geography, especially in relation to Africa 
and to the Territory, and also of hygiene. Instruction in the elemen- 
tary course is given in Swahili. Attached to most schools is a plan- 
tation where some instruction in husbandry is afforded. Seeds have 
been distributed by the Agricultural Department with a view to 
improving established crops, and ploughing has been introduced at 
one school. Primary courses of three years are open in Dar-es-Salaam 
and Bukoba to pupils who have completed the elementary course and 
elect to attend. At the end of the primary course, at which instruction 
in English is given, the pupil should be fitted to take up a clerical post. 
An alternative course, under which the student is apprenticed to a 
trade, such as carpentry and tailoring, has been arranged and will 
shortly be available to candidates. The primary school in Dar-es- 
Salaam is under the supervision of a European headmaster. Inspec- 
tions of most of the district schools were made by the Director of 
Education in the course of the year. Although the European staff 
of the Department at the end of the year consisted of only two officers, 
Administrative Ofticers took a keen interest in the elementary schools 
in their districts, and to some extent took the place of District. Educa- 
tion Officers. In the south of the Territory a small beginning was 
made in two schools to revive and improve the native weaving industry. 
Experiments were made with modern hand looms, but progress must 
depend upon the production of a finer yarn. It is early yet to be 
optimistic of success, but the industry has possibilities. Instruction 
in pottery is being given at. one school. 


65. Certain instruction is also given by other Departments to 
native employees. A beginning was made by the Medical Department 
to train Native Sanitary Inspectors. The Veterinary Department 
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provided instruction in stock management, inoculation and diagnosis 
of cattle disease for over 50 native quarantine guards. Mention is 
made elsewhere of the telegraphist schools in Dar-es-Salaam for the 
training of native operators and line-men. 


66. Great importance is attached to agricultural instruction, with 
@ view to stimulating production by the native. European Agricul- 
tural Officers, with some native subordinates, have been appointed 
to the more important districts, and their endeavours will be directed 
towards teaching the native less wasteful methods of husbandry, the 
production of crops which can be sold for cash, and the elimination 
of plant pests and diseases, 


67. A Committee was appointed during the year to consider the 
formation of an African Civil Service. The Government is anxious 
to offer the natives inducements and facilities to rise above menial 
posts and to fill appointments which are at present occupied by 
Asiatics. 

Progress must be gradual, and not every tribe is equally advanced 
or equally gifted, but the training initiated by the Departments 
mentioned is a step towards the end in view. 


68. There are no facilities for the education of Europeans, with 
the exception of a school for the children of Dutch settlers in Arusha 
under the control of a local committee. The Government contributes 
a subsidy of £100 a year to this school, at which some 40 children 
attend. 


69. No grants are made towards mission schools, but mission 
work in the Territory is rapidly recovering, and a number of schools 
which were in existence at the outbreak of war have been reopened. 

Mission schools are open to Government inspection, and the 
acquiescence of the villagers has to be obtained before a new schooi 
may be opened in their midst. 


Climate. 


70. Generally speaking, the rainfall is low for a tropical country, 
and in some years there are great droughts. There are three types of 
climate :—(1) The Indian or trade-wind type, which prevails over the 
greater part. It has one rainy season, from December to April. The 
hottest period is in November. (2) The monsoon type. prevailing 
in the N.E. There are two rainy seasons, the heavier being from 
March to May and the lesser in November. The hottest month is 
February. (3) The equatorial type, prevailing in the N.W. It 
has two warmer and two cooler seasons, the warmer being October 
and February-March (i.e., when the sun is above the Equator), and 
the cooler July and November-December. The rainy season is 
October-May (Nyanza) or November-April (Tanganyika). The 
average yearly temperature in the coast region is 78 deg. Fahr. The 
S.W. area is constantly subject to earthquakes, and slight seismic 
disturbances were felt in this part of the Territory throughout the 
year. 
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The Territory as a whole is unsuited to European settlement, 
except in certain areas. On the slopes of Mounts Kilimanjaro and 
Meru, in Usambara, on the Ufipa plateau, and in the highlands of 
the south-western area a European family could live in health for 
a continuous period without the necessity for frequent changes to a 
healthy climate. 

Very few district stations possess instruments for recording 
meteorological conditions, and there is a regrettable lapse in records 
after 1913. Towards the end of the year rain-gauges and thermo- 
meters were supplied to 50 stations, and arrangements were made to 
distribute a further number among mission stations. 


Communications. 


71. Ratlways—Three one-metre gauge single-line railways form 
the system known as the Tanganyika Railways, particulars of which 
are given in the Report for 1920. 

In March the Central Railway between Tabora and Kigoma, a 
distance of 403 kilometres, was taken over from the Belgians. Con- 
siderable repairs were necessary to the rolling-stock and to the road- 
bed of this portion of the line, which was the most recently constructed 
section of the Central Railway, and which throughout most of its 
length appears unlikely to be productive, as the country bordering 
the line is covered with dense bush and infested with tsetse fly. 

The tram-line between Lindi and Masasi was reopened during the 
latter half of the year for two-thirds of its length as far as Ndanda, 
a distance of 44 miles. The traffic is seasonal, and it is only proposed 
to keep the line open from May to November—the period following the 
harvest. The track and rolling-stock had fallen into disrepair since 
the War and required to be overhauled. 

The Tengeni-Sigi Railway, which serves the Amani Institute 
and a few farms in that area, was kept open, but the Sigi Saw Mills 
were closed in October, as it was found that economical working 
depended upon the production of timber in excess of railway require- 
ments, and for this there was no market at the time. 


72. During the year the railway took over the management of the 
Nyanza (Gottorp) Salt Mines in the Kigoma district. Considerable 
repairs to the plant were needed, and the works were closed for two 
months on this account. Salt has been produced in large quantities, 
but, in consequence of the large stocks accumulated, some little time 
must elapse before the demand becomes normal. 


73. No capital expenditure was made-on large works, and, apart 
from private sidings, no extensions were undertaken during the year. 


74, Rates for local produce were reduced in the last quarter, and 
a similar concession was extended to local produce from the Congo 
in the hope of encouraging traffic from that direction, but an adverse 
exchange and the uncertainty of shipping at the terminal port some- 
what discouraged Congo traders, who had already chosen their transport 
routes and are loth to change their arrangements. 
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75. The following figures are given for the years 1920 and 1921 :— 


1920. 1921. 

£ £ 
Expenditure us ee rae et 274,977 345,155 
Grogs earnings... eee oy ae 106,419 157,393 
Net loss... one eee ese oes 168,558 188,907 


The total number of passengers carried was 214,506 as against 249,508 
for the previous year: the tonnage carried was increased to 44,901 tons 
from 31,317 tons in 1920. 

The staff of the railway consists of 117 Europeans, 610 Asiatics and 
5,635 African labourers and artisans. 

Colonel F. D. Hammond, C.B.E.. D.S.0., R.E., who was appointed 
East African Railway Commissioner, visited the Territory during the 
year and submitted a report on the railways, which has been published. 


76. Shipping.—The following steamship lines called at the various 
ports in the Territory, although services were irregular :— 


Union-Castle Steamship Company, Limited. 

British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 
Clan, Ellerman, Harrison Line. 

Natal Line. 

Messageries Maritimes. 

Transportes Maritimos do Estado. 

Scandinavia East Africa Line. 

Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers. 

Rotterdam Netherland Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 
Thesen Steamship Company, Limited. 

East Indian Steam Navigation Company. — 
Zanzibar Government Steamers. 

Marittima Italiana. 


The Government s.s. ‘‘ Lord Milner ” was laid up during the latter 
half of the year for repairs. 

In the following list the number of steamers other than coastal, but 
including steamers on Lake Tanganyika, which entered and cleared at 
ports in the Territory during the year 1921 is given :— 

Net Regis- 


Nationality => ty tered Tonnage. 
British... ay tie 474 847,177 
Dutch... ons aes 20 62,314 
Portuguese ae cet 8 30.296 
French... ote wes 8 28,630 
Italian... oe ne 12 31,988 
Russian... ese ea 6 18,762 
Belgian... ete ae 103 17,029 
Norwegian eas ads 4 1,880 
Monaco 6 2,628 

Total wae. vee 641 1,040,684 


Ports and Harbours. 

77. The following places were declared to be ports of the Territory 
under the Ports Ordinance :—Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Lindi, Pangani, 
Mikindani, Bagamoyo, Kilwa and Kigoma. 
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Salvage operations were conducted under the supervision of Captain 
J. Ingles, R.N., in order to remove the 8.8. “‘ Koenig ” and the floating 
dock which had been sunk by the Germans in an endeavour to block 
the narrow channel leading mto the harbour. The attempt to block 
the channel had not been entirely successful, but the sunken vessel and 
dock obstructed the fairway and constituted a possible danger to 
navigation. The salvage operations were conducted with complete 
success. The small steamship “‘ Moewe,” which was sunk in a creek 
adjacent to the harbour, was also salved. 

The rebuilding of the Ulenge lighthouse at Tanga, which was 
destroyed during the War, was commenced, and a number of buoys and 
beacons were replaced along the coast. 

Legislation was enacted during the year under the Ports Ordinance 
to provide for the control of shipping and the safety of the ports, and 
under the Native Vessels Ordinance to register and regulate native 
shipping. 


Dockyard. 


78. The Dar-es-Salaam dockyard was engaged during the year in 
boat-building, repairs and reconstruction work, both for Government 
and for private enterprise. 


Roads. 


79. The road between Kilosa and Iringa, a distance of 154 miles, was 
completed by the Public Works Department, and access to a fertile 
district hitherto hampered by lack of communication was thus provided. 

Some 2,900 miles of road are capable of carrying motor traffic in the 
dry season, but as these roads are mostly unmetalled, progress in the 
rains and for some time after is impossible for all but light vehicles. 
Repairs to bridges were effected where necessary, and the roads in 
Dar-es-Salaam were reconstructed and concrete pavements laid in the 
main street. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


80. The year has shown continuous progress in this Department. 

The parcel post service was extended to South Africa, India, 
Zanzibar and Nyasaland. 

The institution of an international money order service is under 
consideration. The exchange conditions delayed the issue of postal 
orders, but arrangements were made to open this service to the public 
on Ist January, 1922. The payment of postal orders was in force from 
August. 

The total length of the telegraph system by pole route is 3,435 miles 
and the wire mileage is 5,694, including railway telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, which are maintained by the post office. 

As regards telegrams, the inland rate was revised, the former rate of 
12 words for Fls. 1.50 being reduced to 10 words for Fl. 1. 

An “ urgent service” at triple rates was initiated and was ex- 
tensively used: special rates are allowed for press telegrams. The 
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rates for Sunday telegrams were doubled, but scarcity of traffic made 
Sunday attendance necessary at Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga and Lindi only. 

Dar-es-Salaam is connected by cable with Zanzibar, both offices 
being under the control of the Eastern Telegraph Company. By 
arrangement with the company considerable reductions in cable rates 
to the United Kingdom were effected. - 

A telephone service was opened to the public in Dar-es-Salaam in 
January, and the system in Tanga was extended to the public shortly 
afterwards. 


81. Efforts have been made to train the African to postal and 
telegraphic work, and the telegraph school in Dar-es-Salaam was re- 
organised under the direction of a European postmaster. The Post- 
master-General reports that the African telegraphist, properly trained, 
will be able to perform duties with a skill hardly inferior to the Euro- 
pean. But the language difficulty, which does not affect telegraphy, is 
always likely to prevent the native telephone operator from becoming 
really proficient. 


Aerodromes. 


82. The aerodromes at Tabora and Mwanza were maintained during 
the year, but no aeroplanes were flown in the Territory. 


Public Works. 


83. The repair of buildings, roads and bridges, which suffered from 
neglect and in some cases from actual damage by shell fire during the 
War, involved considerable work to the Public Works Department 
throughout the year. The work performed was mainly of a recon- 
structive rather than of a creative character, but mention may be made 
of certain new works of importance which were carried out in addition 
to the lengthy programme of repairs. An electric power station for 
the capital, to replace the existing defective building, was completed, 
and engines and boilers, with surface-condensing plant, were installed. 
A travelling crane, pumps, switchboard, motor-booster and battery 
connection were erected, and five miles of feeder cable were laid to the 
principal areas in the town. The capacity of the new plant is 


* 450 kilowatts. 


Work was continued on the new Government House. This is being 
built on the foundations of the German Governor's palace which was 
bombarded and destroyed by shell-fire during the War. The main block 
was almost completed during the year. 

The pipe-borne water-supply which was installed during the military 
occupation of Dar-es-Salaam was maintained and extended, but 
demands on the supply have increased greatly, and the installation is 
insufficient to meet them, although engines and pumps have worked to 
their utmost capacity. 

Harbour protection work was carried out in Dar-es-Salaam and 
Lindi. At the latter port the old pier also was repaired. 
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REPORT ON TANGANYIKA TERRITORY FOR THE 
YEAR 1922, 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTE. 


1. The Tanganyika Territory consists of that portion of the former 
Colony of German East Africa which, under Article 22, Part I, of the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany, the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers agreed should be administered under a mandate by His 
Britannic Majesty. The Territory extends from the Umba River on 
the north to the Rovuma River on the south, the coast line being about 
500 miles in length, and includes the adjacent islands. The northern 
boundary runs approximately north-west to Lake Victoria at the 
intersection of the first parallel of southern latitude with the eastern 
shore (Mohuru Point). The boundary on the west starts at a point 
where the frontier between the Uganda Protectorate and ex-German 
East Africa cuts the River Mavumba, and follows roughly the eastern 
boundary of the former districts of Ruanda and Urundi to Lake 
Tanganyika. The western boundary then follows the middle of Lake 
Tanganyika to its southern end at Kasanga (formerly Bismarckburg), 
whence it goes south-east to the northern end of Lake Nyasa. 
Rather less than half-way down the lake the boundary turns east and 
joins the Rovuma River, whose course it follows to the sea. The total 
area is about 365,000 square miles. 


2. Along the coast lies a plain, varying in width from 10 to 40 miles, 
behind which the country rises gradually to a plateau constituting the 
greater part of the hinterland. This plateau falls sharply from a general 
level of 4,000 feet to the level of the lakes (Tanganyika, 2,590 feet ; 
Nyasa, 1,607 feet), which mark the great Rift valley extending north- 
wards to Lake Naivasha. 

The seat of Government is Dar-es-Salaam (population approximately 
25,000), which lies along the northern and north-western shores of an 
almost landlocked harbour, about 3 miles long. The chief buildings 
are solid and roomy. The second town in importance is Tanga, 136 
miles north of Dar-es-Salaam and 80 miles distant from Mombasa. 
Other seaports are Pangani, Bagamoyo, Kilwa, Lindi and Mikindani. 
The most important inland town is Tabora, which has a population of 
25,000, and is situated at the junction of the main caravan routes from 
the coast to Tanganyika and from Victoria Nyanza to Nyasa. Other 
inland towns are, in the north, Moshi and Arusha; in the central area, 
Morogoro, Kilosa and Dodoma ; and in the south, Iringa, Mahenge, and 
Songea. On the great lakes the chief towns are Mwanza and Bukoba, 
on the Victoria Nyanza ; Kigoma, the terminus of the Central Railway, 
Ujiji and Kasanga, on Tanganyika; and Mwaya, on Nyasa. 
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The highest points in the Territory are in the north-east, where are 
the extinct volcanoes, Kilimanjaro, which rises to 19,720 feet, and is 
snow-vapped, and Mount Meru (14,960 feet). In the south-west are 
the Livingstone mountains, where the highest peak is over 9,000 feet. 

Portions of the great lakes of Central Africa are included in the 
Territory, vi the southern portion of Lake Victoria, the eastern 
shores of Lake Tanganyika, and the northern and north-eastern shores 
of Lake Nyasa, There are four smaller lakes and numerous rivers. 





3. The Territory was visited in 1884 by Dr, Karl Peters who made 
twelve treaties with native chiefs, and in the following vear the German 
Government established a Protectorate. This arrangement was 
recognised by the British Government in 18a6. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Great War in August, 1914, hostilities 
between British and German forces took place on the northern frontier 
of German East Africa. Early in 1916 Lieutenant-General J. C. Smuts 
attacked and defeated the German forces at the foot of Kilimanjaro, 
and occupied Moshi on March 13th of that year. By the end of 1916 all 
the country north of the Central Railway was effectively occupied by 
His Majesty’s Forces or by Belgian troops, and a provisional Civil 
Administration was established in that area on January Ist, 1917. under 
Mr. (now Sir) H. A. Byatt, K.C.M.G. In November, 1917, the Germans 
were driven across the Rovuma River into Portuguese East Africa, and 
in March, 1918, the jurisdiction of the Administrator was extended 
to include the greater part of German East Africa. * After the surrender 
of Major-General von Lettow-Vorbeck. upon receipt of the news of the 
Armistice, the military forces were withdrawn, leaving only a garrison 
of the King’s African Rifles, and a Royal Commission was issued in 
January, 1919, appointing an Administrator, The Tanganyika Order- 
in-Council, 1920, which was read and proclaimed in Dar-es-Salaam on 
September 25th, 1920, constituted the office of Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council. 

The mandate lays down conditions directed against slavery, forced 
labour (except for essential public works and services), abuses in con- 
nection with the arms trafic and the trade in spirits, usury and the 
recruiting of labour: it safeguards the interests of natives in their 
lands and forbids the transfer of native land to non-natives except 
with the consent of the authorities, and it provides for complete com- 
mercial equality among nationals of States which are members of the 
League of Nations and for complete religious freedom. 














GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The year opened unfavourably amid universal trade depression 
which, with its attendant lack of employment and stagnation in the 
produce market, reacted in varying degrees on all sections of the 
community, Generally, the rains were good, though climatic condi- 
tions are variable and abundant harvests in most districts brought 
content to the native of the interior, who has little desire to profit from 
trade, and, with enough food and milk for his simple wants, remained 
happy and prosperous. He has little need of cash except to pay his 
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hut tax, which was collected without difficulty, though receipts from 
this source for the financial year ending on 31st March showed a slight 
decrease when compared with 1921. Prospects grew brighter as the 
year advanced and administrative reports for the last quarter were 
encouraging in tone. Optimism was reflected in the returns of hut tax 
collected to the end of December which compared favourably with 
those for the whole of the previous financial year. European planting 
and commercial interests experienced a trying time and it is greatly 
to their credit that they have carried on in the face of adversity and 
disappointments, through which they have been sustained by a firm 
belief in the resources of the territory and its future. It is to be hoped 
that this patience will be rewarded in the near future, especially as the 
co-operation of European settlers is necessary to the full development 
of native production and enterprise. 


5. The general behaviour of the natives was excellent, and friendly 
and confident feelings have been maintained between the tribes and 
the Government. The wild Wamakonde, for instance, whose reputa- 
tion in the past was sinister, have settled down into a quiet and 
industrious peasantry, while their headmen are no longer afraid of 
making any complaint or of submitting suggestions or desires. The 
Masai remained quiet and content despite disturbances among a 
section of that tribe over the border. Two cattle raids were made by 
natives from Belgian Ruanda into the border country of the Lukira 
sub-district of Bukoba, but neither incident was serious, the first, 
indeed, being the outcome of an old family feud, and the stolen stock 
was returned. The most cordial relations existed between the Belgian 
and British Governments throughout the year. 


6. The system of administration is to support and supervise, with 
the least possible interference, the naiive authority as existing or 
established. Conditions, of course, are widely divergent in a Territory 
of such great extent. In many districts where tribal cohesion is 
lacking, the chiefs have scant control over their subjects, and efforts 
are made to reinstate them in the proper and just regard of their 
people, but, amongst these backward tribes, the evolution of 3 com- 
petent native authority must be slow, and any attempt to force the 
pace or to build up a new system on insecure foundations would be 
unpopular and disastrous. In many such cases it is to be feared that 
the chiefs have as yet little conception of their duties and respon- 
sibilities. For the most part men in middle life, too young to abdicate 
but too old to progress, they were brought up in the enjoyment of 
despotic privileges, of which they have been shorn, and are unable to 
adapt themselves to the new order. Uneducated and uncivilised, they 
are really in sympathy with the past and, accustomed from time im- 
memorial to beer-drinking, bhang-smoking and hunting, are unwilling 
to report or suppress the evils to which they themselves are addicted. 
Fortunately such chiefs are by no means in the majority and, on the 
other hand, there are many tribes which possess a well-developed 
capacity for administration whose Sultans are energetic and progres- 
sive rulers. Amongst these the functions of the District Officers are, 
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in the main, advisory. In Bukoba, for instance, each county is pre- 
aided over by a hereditary Sultan who administers his country through 
Gombolola chiefs, chosen ard appointed by him with Government 
approval, each of whom controls a sub-district with 1,000 to 3000, 
taxpayers. In some areas, where the old tribal organisation had been 
destroyed in the process of the establishment of German authority, 
chiefs of importance had disappeared and in their places numerous 
pettv headmen had sprung up, exercising little influence and com- 
manding no respect. This tendency towards disintegration was 
naturallv assisted by four years of war and of consequent neglect. 
It has been the policy of the Administration always with the consent 
of the tribesmen to restore central authority to the hands of the rightful 
paramount chiefs, and this policy is showing pleasing results in the 
better ordering of tribal affairs. 


7. A natural corollary to the delegation of limited power to the 
native authorities is the recognition of native tribunals or their estab- 
lishment where the intelligence of the chiefs is such as to warrant their 
creation, which is not yet the case in every district. The popularity 
of these tribunals grows, and the number of cases taken before them 
for settleineat shows a steady increase. Full record of decisions 
arrived at is insisted on, and regular inspection of all records is carried 
out. For a long time unremitting supervision of the courts will be 
necessary as the native is prone to prejudice and bias, and, if at present 
cases are properly disposed of and justice generally is obtained, it 
may be that fear of the results of close inspection as much as a sense 
of honour is the motive which inspires the judges. Yet there is no 
doubt that the tribesmen greatly appreciate the speed and simplicity 
with which their cases are handled, and the fact that appeals are 
seldom made for trivial reasons shows that they hold the native courts 
in respect. 


8 The Island of Mafia which, hitherto, had been administered 
from Zanzibar was taken over by this Government on Ist November. 
A new station was opened at Lukira in the Bukoba district. The sub- 
station of Kibata in Kilwa was re-opened and the post at Kilimatinde 
in the Dodoma district transferred to Manyoni. An adjustment of 
district boundaries commenced, and will shortly be completed, with a 
view to bringing the Masai, who are at present scattered over six 
different districts, under one administrative head, an arrangement for 
which they themselves are anxious. This will conserve the entity of 
the tribe and make for uniformity of policy. 


9. The Anglo-Belgian Boundary Commission, appointed to deter- 
mine the frontier between the British and Belgian spheres in the 
north west of the Territory, started work in September on the artival 
of the Belgian Commissione 






10. Reference was male in the previous Report to the havoc created 
by dangerous and destructive animals. This problem, which is 
becoming increasingly acute, is no new one and was a matter of concern 
to the German Government from time to time. In certain districts 
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game multiplied during the War, while lions, which acquired a taste 
for human flesh during the campaign, have retained that taste which 
they frequently satisfy at the expense of human life. Their boldness 
is incredible and whole villages have been terrorised by their presence, 
but, as they lie up in dense bush in the day time, their extermination 
by native trappers trained and sent out for the purpose is a matter of 
difficulty. In the first half of the year rewards were paid for the 
destruction of 300 lions and 800 lcopards. In Tabora district alone 
67 people were killed by lion and it is possible that there were other 
casualties which were not reported. Elephants, particularly, do great 
damage to crops, often ruining a whole plantation in a single night, or, 
entering the villages, they strip the roofs off grain stores and scatter 
or consume the contents. Eland, also, are destructive to young cotton 
plants, of which they are fond. An organised campaign was started 
against these raiders. The game laws were relaxed and the un- 
restricted killing by natives and plantation owners of game found 
in or near their gardens was authorised ; licences to shoot a stated 
number of elephant in the areas most afflicted were given to several 
European hunters, while powder and caps were ordered for distribution 
to native owners of muzzle-loading guns. How far these measures 
will meet with success remains to be seen, but it is difficult to see what 
further steps can be taken. The native too often assumes a fatalistic 
attitude in the presence of disaster and becomes unwilling, indeed 
frequently unable, to help himself. 


11. A most interesting discovery was made in the Kondoa district 
of a number of rock-paintings similar to those which the bushmen have 
left in various parts of South Africa. It has hitherto been supposed 
that such paintings did not exist north of the Zambesi. Animals only 
are depicted and are outlined in red pigment which, though exposed 
to the elements, remains clear and distinct, except where chipped 
off by human vandals. The paintings are undoubtedly the work of a 
tribe of bushmen of which all traces and even tradition has been lost. 


POPULATION. 


12. The population of the Territory as shewn by the Census (aken 
in 1921 was as follows :— 


Europeans 2,447, of whom 1,598 were British subjects. 


Asiatics 14,991, of whom 9,411 were Indians, 798 Goans and 
4,782 Arabs. 


Natives, 4,107,000. 


A small increase is known to have taken place in the European 
population, as a number of purchasers of, or employees on, ex-enemy 
plantations have come to reside in the Territory. 


13. Comparative figures of the native population by districts are 
given in the following table :— 
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District. Population. District. Population. 
Arusha... ge eee 97,700 Moshi... oes ae 158,200 
Bagamoyo eae sale hoo Mwanza ... _ ae SOO 
Buhoba ... eas ae 820,100 Pangani ... eee ds 
Dar-es-Salaam... a 149,100 {  Rutiji... Se Bee 
Dodoma ... " Nes 270,900 i Rungwe ... ite 
Tringa aae 104,800, Songea 
Kilwa... oes S400) Tabora as 2.100 
Kondoa-Irangi aes 196,700 Tanga Ate 86, 70") 
Lindi aes ae 243.400 | Utipa es 
Mahenge a 74,600 1 Uji Se 
Morogoro ao 174,300 *  Usambara ive Loz sin 





14. Compulsory registration of deaths, which was formerly insisted 
on in the case of persons of European or American origin only, Was 
extended to Asiatics. No statistics relating to native births and deaths 
are available as the application of compulsory registration would not 
be possible in the present state ef tribal development. The population 
of the up-country districts is almost certainly increasing, but the 
birth-rate at the coast is low. The sterility of the Swahili women is 
due to immorality and, to some extent probably, in-breeding : in some 
small villages it was found that almost every Swahili inhabitant was 
mn some degree related to his neighbours. 








IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 


15. 6,706 persons entered the Territory during the year, but a 
great number of these were visitors or temperary residents from 
adjoining territories. Of these 1,905 were Europeans and Americans, 
4,150 British Indians and Goans, and 651 alien natives not belonging 
to East African Dependencies. There was no emigration in the proper 
sense of the word. The somewhat vexatious regulation which required 
Europeans intending to enter the territery, whether on a temporary 
visit or not, to obtain a written permit before landing was repealed 
early in the year as no longer necessary. 

Ex-enemy subjects may enter the Territory only under licence from 
the Governor. 





SLAVERY. 


16. The legislation for the abolition of the status of slavery which 
was contemplated in the report for 1921 was enacted in June. The 
Ordinance prohibits the detention of any person against his will in 
service as a slave or the recognition by the courts of the status of 
slavery, and further secures from dispossession of his property a person 
who may be alleged to have been a slave. Adequate provision for the 
punishment cf slave raiding and slave dealing is made in the Indian 
Penal Code which is applied to the Territory. 

As stated in previous reports on the Territory, slavery was, gencrally 
speaking, of a very mild order, describable more accurately as domestic 
servitude, and complaints by slaves of ill-treatment were rare. Never- 
theless slavery was always a recognised institution until the status 
was abolished ; the news of this formal abolition had a great effect on 
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the native mind and was welcomed by the slaves, while their masveis, 
who realised that slavery was an anachronism incompatible with present 
development and progress, accepted the situation philosophically and 
with little resentment. In many cases on the coast, former slaves have 
elected to remain in the service of their late masters as free men. 
Three cases of slave dealing on the Tabora-Kigoma border which 
had taken place early in 1920 were brought to light during the year. 
There is little doubt that the natives of that area took advantage of the 
unsettled state of the district during and after the War to raid the shy 
and uncomplaining Warundi and forcibly to abduct women and 
children whom they disposed of in their own country. The confidence 
of the border tribes of East Kigoma is quickly being gained, and a 
repetition of these incidents is not likely to go undetected or unpunished. 
Deterrent sentences were inflicted in the three cases referred to. 


LABOUR. 


17. The position as regards labour conditions generally in the 
Territory, and particularly in regard to recruitment, is described in 
paragraphs 20 to 24 of the Report for 1921 and remains unchanged. 

Legislation to define the relations between master and servant and 
their respective rights and obligaticns was completed in draft form but 
had not been promulgated at the end of the year. 


18. Recruitment of natives for railway construction in Kenya 
Colony was permitted in March and April, and 2,000 men offered 
themselves for this work from the districts of Tabora and Mwanza. 
It was found, however, that work in the highlands was unsuited to 
natives of the warmer climate of Tanganyika and recruitment was 
therefore discontinued. Several hundreds of natives proceeded for 
the clove picking season to Zanzibar and Pemba where the work is 
congenial and the remuneration generous, while a few natives crossed 
to Kenya from the Mwanza border in search of employment on farms. 


19. The re-opening of the ex-enemy estates in the Northern area 
and in the Lindi district afforded welcome opportunities of wage-earn- 
ing and, generally, there was no dearth of labour for local enterprise, 
the supply exceeding the demand. This does not necessarily mean 
that each district was self-sufficient in the matter of labour. The 
population of Tanga, for instance, is quite inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the planters in that district, who employed a number 
of workers hailing from districts up country either directly recruited 
by estate owners for the purpose or voluntarily proceeding to the 
coast to look for employment. In pre-war days it is stated that the 
number of labourers from other districts employed on the Tanga 
plantations amounted to no less than 45,000. The labour supply is 
to some extent seasonal, since natives are reluctant to be away from 
home at planting or harvest time when they must necessarily attend 
to their own cultivation. Some forms of work too, are unpopular, 
sisal in particular being a crop which the native avoids, a3 scratches 
and sores are caused by the spikes of the leaves. On these plantations 
a higher wage is generally demanded, 
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20. Employers experienced little trouble with their labour while, 
on the other hand, few complaints were received from natives of ill- 
treatment or injustice. The native, being perfectly free to work or 
not, as he pleases, naturally inclines to the employer whose reputation 
for fair dealing is established and is always willing to return to a master 
who has gained his confidence, so that, in this way, estates form con- 

_ nections which advertise their good name and attract new recruits. 
It stands to reason that a harsh and unsympathetic employer is always 
at a loss to obtain or to keep a sufticient staff of workers and is com- 
pelled, if only in self-interest, to treat them with consideration. Labour 
varies in its efficiency, and the quality of the coast labour, which is 
indolent and unreliable, is a constant cause of ecmplaint by all classes 
of employers. Residence in townships and the lethargic influence of 
the coast seem to produce a distaste for any form of labour, while a 
number of natives consider that any form of manual work is derogatory 
if they have gained a little experience in clerical or domestic service. 

21. It is reported that children have been extensively employed 
of late in the coffee plantations of the Usambara highlands and often 
ata distance from their homes, This practice is in many respects un- 
desirable ; parental control is relaxed, attendance at schools declines 
and natives come to look upon their children as financial assets. 

Provision has been made in the draft legislation referred to above 
for the framing of regulations on the subject of child labour and, unless 
planters and natives can be induced to discourage the practice, legisla- 
tion to put a stop to it may be necessary. The obstacle to successful 
remonstrance is the apparent, though false, economy which this cheap 
form of labour appears to effect. 





RELIGIOUS AND MORAL. 
22 


2. Of British societies engaged in missionary work, the Church 
Missionary Society, the Universities Mission to Central Africa, and the 
London Missionary Society were established in the Territory before 
the War. The Church of Scotland Missionary Society and the Living- 
stonia Mission of the United Free Church of Scotland have been in 
temporary occupation of the Berlin Lutheran Stations in the Iringa 
and Rungwe districts pending a decision by the Conference of Mis- 
sionary Societies as tc the inheritance of these fields ef work. Roman 
Catholic Missions are represented by the White Fathers and the Fathers 
of the Holy Ghost who, for some years, have had a number of stations 
in the Territory, and by the Swiss Capucin and Benedictine Fathers 
and the Fathers of the Consolation, who took over the stations of the 
Bavarian Benedictines. Other missionary bodies are the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, the American Inland Mission, Moravian Missions, 
and the Seventh Day Adventists. 








23. An Ordinance entitled the German Missions Ordinance was 
enacted to give effect to the provisions of the mandate and to provide 
for the transfer of all German mission property to trustees appointed 
or approved by the Secretary of State and holding the faith of the 
mission whose property is involved, 
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24, Missionaries belonging to Christian societies or to societies in 
communion with the Church of Rome which are recognised by His 
Majesty’s Government and are not of ex-enemy nationality or origin 
are admitted without restriction to the Territory. Members of mis- 
sionary bodies not so recognised are required to take out a permit 
authorising them to carry on their vocation. Ex-enemy societies and 
their members are not yet admitted to the Territory. 


25. The relations between Government and the various societies 
have been most friendly and the excellence of their work and their 
influence for good on the native mind is appreciated. Missionaries are 
required, of course, to abstain from interference in political affairs and, 
with one or two minor exceptions, this injuction has been loyally 
observed. In a few mission stations whose future still remains un- 
decided native pastors have remained in charge and it is to their credit 
that they and the teachers have continued in their duties without 
funds or remuneration. Some of their congregation have, no doubt, 
reverted to paganism, but of these the majority were probably only 
titular Christians who never received adequate instruction: indeed, 
in one district it is recorded that some years ago a pastor induced the 
tribesmen to sit in thousands to be baptised by promising them rain 
at a time of drought. 

It is greatly to be regretted that a spirit of jealous rivalry has 
manifested itself in certain districts between Christian missions of 
different denominations. It arises from a very natural and sincere 
belief in the superiority of that branch of the common faith which it is 
their pride and their duty to preach to the heathen, but it has often 
resulted in an undignified competition to extend the scope of the 
mission beyond limits which a proper degree of influence and control 
would demand and in attempts to set up schools in juxtaposition of 
those of another denomination. This open display to the pagan of 
religious differences cannot but re-act to the damage of the Christian 
faith. Christian missionaries, by offering one doctrine here, another 
close by, and still another a few miles away, must achieve little more 
than the complete bewilderment of the pagan native, and it would be 
well if Christian Societies would recognize that the principle of spheres 
of influence is ultimately to the clear advantage of Christianity as a 
whole, no less than to that of pagan populations. 

The subject of the allotment of spheres of influence is certainly one 
of some difficulty and delicacy, but the principle is one which, given 
good-will between the denominations, might be adopted with general 
benefit. The German Government was obliged in most districts to 
confine the activities of missions holding different faiths to definite 
spheres of influence and it seems as though adherence to this policy 
will still be necessary if confusion and trouble are to be avoided in the 
future. It was originally adopted in the Kenya Colony, and abandoned, 
but was again found to be necessary and was imposed with the general 
assent of the various societies interested. It has also been accepted in 
other African Dependencies, e.g. in parts of Nigeria and the Sudan. 

While Article VIII of the Mandate postulates complete freedom 
of all forms of religious worship which are consonent with public order 
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and morality, and similar freedom to missionaries throughout the 
Territory, yet it is also true that by virtue of the same Article, the 
Mandatory has the right to exercise such control as may be necessary 
for the maintenance of public order and good government, and it will 
be wiser for it to exercise a moderate and reasonable control at the out- 
set rather than to wait until confusion and dissension render the 
ultimate imposition of the principle of spheres unavoidable. 


26. So far as can be ascertained, there is little Islamic propaganda. 
Two or three Arabs reported to have come from Aden or Mecca 
visited some of the Mohammedan communities during the vear, not, 
apparently, to proselytize but to enquire into the religious state of 
followers of the faith and, by preaching against drunkennness and 
adultery, to enjoin its stricter cbservance. Owing to contact. with 
Arab civilization on the coast, tribes in the immediate hinterland are 
nearly all nominal adherents of Islam but their lives are little affected 
by its infiuence, though the old marriage customs of the Wangindo and 
Wamatumbe are being replaced by Mohammedan marriage laws, a 
beneficial change, as child marriage is thereby discouraged and also 
the trade in young girls by near relations who previously received the 
dowry money, 





27. Changing conditions, improved communications. closer contact 
with European influence and example lead steadily to the modification 
or disappearance of native customs, and even the most ordinary 
phenomena exercise unexpected, though perhaps not always happy, 
influences upon native life. For instance, the invasion by tsetse fly of 
tie Yao country in Tunduru over a period of years has converted a 
semi-pastoral conununity into agriculturists, and the disappearance 
of stock has carried away with it the old marriage customs according 
to which dowry was paid i in cattle. To the consequent decay of the 
I:ws of marriage and the restrictions which those laws imposed may 
be traced the low state of morality prevailing among this tribe to- day. 





28. An Ordinance making witchcraft a punishable offence was 
passed and will, it is hoped, check the activities of the medicine-men. 
To the influence of these may be attributed the barbarous practice of 
infanticide which prevails among the Wapare in Moshi district. Chil- 
dren born with some abnormality or considered by the diviners to be 
unlucky for a great diversity of reasons, such as the cutting of the lower 
before the upper teeth, or the offspring of parents who have failed to 
undergo initiation into certain tribal ceremonies are done to death by 
deliberate starvation and neglect, suffocation, poisoning, or injury at 
birth or, if a less obvious method is required, by exposure to the un- 
healthy climate of the low country. In general the parents would 
not of their own accord abandon such children, and in many cases have 
preferred to give them away to strangers, but they are more or less 
compelled by popular opinion or by the fear of incurring blame for 
any general misfortune that may befall the community | such as a 
drought or an epidemic. When the elders of the tribe were addressed 
on the matter, there was a decided tendency to recognise its evils and 
to adopt more enlightened ideas, but a few were against the abolition 
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of the custom on the ground that the destruction of the tribe would 
certainly follow. According to these sages, life is altogether too pre- 
carious, and the number of acts or omissions which they can cite as 
being fatal in effect is amazing ; even to plant a tree was pronounced 
to be equivalent to dooming oneself to death. The Wachagga and 
Wazigua, who also practised these abominations at one time, have 
seen the folly of their ways and have abandoned them, and example 
likely to be followed in the near future by their neighbours, the Wapare. 


29. Fermented liquor is manufactured by natives from various 
materials such as the cocoanut palm, honey, grain, etc., and its con- 
sumption at most native ceremonies is demanded by tribal custom. 
While its sale in townships can be controlled, prohibition or restriction 
in the villages is well-nigh impossible. Taken in moderation, native 
beer is a harmless concoction and is part of the daily food ration of 
the old men, but over indulgence in it leads to quarrels and is respon- 
sible for the majority of crimes of violence. The chiefs are empowered 
to prevent the supply of liquor to young persons and to restrict drinking 
bouts. Natives in the Mwanza district were discovered distilling a 
potent form of spirit from bananas on Ukerewe Island whence it was 
carried by canoe to the mainland and thence retailed ; the culprits 
were brought to justice. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL. 


30. A cottage hospital was opened at Moshi and a European ward 
added to the Mwanza hospita’, nursing sisters being posted to each 
of these districts. A block of the Tanga hospital was converted for 
the reception of Asiatics, and he accommodation at the native hos- 
pitels at Dar-es-Salaam and Iringa was enlarged. During the year 
12,400 native in-patients and 97,700 out-patients were treated in 
Government Hospitals at which a Medical Officer or Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon was stationed. In many of the sub-districts, where no regular 
medical establishment exists, minor ailments were attended to by 
Indian Compounders or native dressers, but attendances at there 
smaller hospitals are not included in the figures given above. Apprecia- 
tion by the native of the value of medical aid increases, and at the 
Sewa Hadji Hospital in Dar-es-Salaam 12,000 cases were attended 
to as against 8,000 in 1921, but the innate conservatism of the un- 
sophisticated often keeps them from presenting themselves for treat- 
ment until their own medicines have failed and the disease has made 

eacway. Praise must be given to the Missions which perform a 
great deal of excellent work and in many cases include qualified doctors 
or nurses among their staffs. 


31. Plague, smallpox and cerebro-spinal meningitis are endemic, 
but no serious outbreak of these diseases occurred. In the Singida 
sub-district of Dodoma, where plague has certainly existed since 1918 
and where 149 deaths took place in 192], 30 cases of plague with 23 
deaths were reported. Following the return of a native from that area 
to his home a disease which was almost certainly plague was reported 
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at Shinyanga in the Tabora district. Thirteen deaths occurred but 
prompt measures were taken and no recrudescence has been recorded. 
Forty-six deaths from smallpox were notified from various 
districts.- Vaccinations steadily proceed and 178,750 doses of lymph 
were prepared in the Laboratory and distributed. 
The following table shows the morbidity and mortality by months 
from the principal endemic diseases :— 


























Smallpox. ree Plague. Influenza. 

Cases.} Deaths, Gone! Deaths. | Cone| Deaths. | Cases.| Deaths. 

z a pales i eRe 

asl aren 

January...) 39} 6 } 1 ~ — — |, 58 5 
February ..., 10 2 2 — 6 3B 1 ST | 4 
March eels 2 _ 205° -— 4 | & 725 5 
April | 2} - | -— 27 8 + 397 | 2 
May aes Wi = — | fae _ 34 _ 
June sal 71 ee Nh eee eB tie 21 1 7 om 
July se 1 Be. ile oR set 5 — ;, 44 14 _ 
‘August ..! 49 | 6 1 | Ver etaliy oe re ieee | 
September...’ 43 13 -—/]- 2 1 131 2 
October...) 21 2 — — _ 1 142; 12 
November...| 163 | Y Oe to: _ 1 4 264 6 
December...) 18 3 —_ — ll 2 5) 
390 | 46 9 | 6 52 40 1,175 37 














Nore.—These figures relate only to cases which have come under the persoral 
observation of Medical Officers or have been reported to Administrative Officers by 
native chiefs. 


32. An outbreak of sleeping sickness in the Mwanza district caused 
grave anxiety during the year. This epidemic has been proved to be 
due to infection with Trypanosoma Rhodesiense the vector being a 
tsetse of the morsitans group. The occurrence of the Rhodesian form 
of sleeping sickness many hundreds of miles north of any previous 
recorded outbreak is ominous, as very large areas of the Territory 
and neighbouring countries are infested with Glossina Morsitans and 
a generalised infection of the tsetse throughout these areas would be 
disastrous. Fortunately this epidemic occurred in an isolated flydelt 
and the energetic measures instituted since the disease was discovered 
appear to have been successful in controlling the outbreak. The natives 
have been removed to fly-free areas and the patients and suspected 
cases segregated in isolation camps where 41 remained under observa- 
tion at the end of the year. The promptness and efficiency with which 
the task of removal and resettlement was executed by the Sultans of 
the areas involved reflected great credit on the Administrative Officer 
and the native authorities. There is no doubt that the disease hac 
been present in the area for three or four years and was responsible 
for several hundred deaths which the natives had attributed to some 
form of elephantiasis, 
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33. Venereal disease is very common in the larger towns and 
reports indicate that the Mwanza and Bukoba districts are heavily 
infected. Natives are willing to come to hospital during the acute 
stages, but it is difficult to persuade them to attend after initial treat- 
ment has removed the more obvious signs of disease. There is no doubt 
that syphilis is responsible for a large percentage of the heavy infan- 
tile mortality and to an even greater extent for reduction in the birth- 
rate. The more progressive chiefs are aware of the dangers and, in 
some districts, are encouraging infected persons to go into hospital, 
while the tribal courts in Dodoma have started to impose a fine of ten 
head of cattle on any man found proved to have communicated the 
disease. 


34. Most districts are malarious, and the spirillum tick is wide- 
spread in certain areas, particularly along the much frequented main 
roads from Mwanza to Tabora and Kilosa to Mahenge and the South 
West area. 


35. Sanitary conditions in the various townships which deteriorated 
during the War cannot be completely changed without a very large 
capital expenditure but are being improved as far as funds permit. 
The work of codifying the various regulations relating to township 
sanitation which have been issued from time to time was taken in 
land, and the completed legislation, which was ready for enactment at 
tie end of the year, should enable the newly-constituted township 
authorities to make steady improvement in the sanitation of the 
bizaars and native quarters of the towns. Local Committees were 
appointed for each township, under the direction of the Central Town 
Panning Committee, to consider the lay-out of new settlements and 
pirsue a uniform policy in accordance with recognised principles in 
th: development of established townships. 


MILITARY AND POLICE. 


36. Three battalions of King’s African Rifles totalling nine com- 
paiies in all formed the military garrison of the Territory. The total 
estiblishment consisted of 1,999 combatant native ranks and 72 
Ewopean officers and non-commissioned officers. The cost of the 
garrison during the -year was £190,000. The force, which is armed 
with rifles, Lewis and machine guns, is under British officers and non- 
conmissioned officers seconded for a period from the Regular Army. 


37. The police force consisted of 70 European officers and non- 
zoramissioned officers, 28 Asiatic sub-inspectors and 1,757 native ranks: 
The prison service also is under the direction of the Commissioner of 
Police and consists of 406 African warders. The total cost of the 
zombined services amounted to £118,000. 


38. In the initial stages of administration, when chiefs and head- 
men had little authority and less conception of their responsibilities, 
it was often necessary to use the constabulary to arrest offenders and 
to enforce magisterial decrees in the native areas or, even in the 
more remote districts, to support tribal authority by posting a small 
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detachment at the chief’s headquarters. The disadvantages of this 
policy are manifest. Chiefs and elders lose self-reliance, while the 
opportunities afforded for extortion are often too great to be resisted 
by the native policeman. Isolated police posts have now been abolished 
and the duties of the force are almost entirely urban, summonses in the 
country being served and arrests effected by the tribal authorities 
themselves except in cases of special difficulty. The discipline of the 
force continued to improve and the number of disciplinary punish- 
ments awarded shows a marked decrease when compared with the 
previous year. (rime was normal throughout the year save for a 
recrudescence of stock thieving by the Masai in Arusha which was 
suppressed by the exemplary punishment of the offenders. Prisoners 
serving long term sentences in the larger prisons are taught industries 
likely to be useful to them on their discharge, such as carpentering, 
masonry and tailoring. They are also employed on matmaking, 
brushmaking, brickmaking, limeburning and soapmaking. — All 
uniforms for police and warders and all prisoners’ clothing were made 
in the tailors’ shops of the prisons. A loom was set up in the central 
prison at Dar-es-Salaam where coir-matmaking is now taught and 
haireutting classes were started. 


FINANCIAL. 


39. The principal sources of revenue are customs duties, hut anl 
poll tax, and railway receipts, while port dues, post and telegrapr 
charges, various licences and court fees account for most. of the rm 
mainder. The revenue showed a small increase over that for tle 
previous year, but was adversely affected hy trade depression and fill 
short of the estimate. 


40. The Customs tariff described in paragraph 48 of the Report. pr 
1921 was in force during the whole of the calendar year and for eight 
months of the financial year but, though receipts exceeded those or 
1920-21 by £21,000, the increase anticipated from the revised taiff 
of August, 1921, did not materialize. Negotiations were successfuly 
concluded between the Territory and the Governments of Kenya amd 
Uganda for the introduction of a common customs tariff on Ist 
January, 1923, and for reciprocal treatment in the free importatior of 
local produce grown or manufactured in any of the three Dependences. 
Legislation to this effect was published on 30th December, 1922, rut 
further reference to this important measure may more suitably be 
deferred until 1923, when its effect on the trade and finances of “he 
Territory will be observed, 

Native hut and poll tax continued to be at the rate of Shillings 6/- 
per hut or per head, except in the Bukoba district where it was Shillings 
9/-. A house tax is payable in townships and is assessed at 5 per cent. 
of the net annual value of a house except in the case of natives whose 
liability, while varying, is limited to Shillings 24/- a year and who are 
then exempt from hut tax. Trade tax, assessed at 4 per cent. of the 
net profits or, where these cannot be ascertained, at 1} per cent. of the 
turnover, is payable by all businesses, i 
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41. An Estate Duty Ordinance was enacted during the year. Other- 
wise no additionu! taxation of any importance was imposed, but all 
fiscal legislation was examined and overhauled and new Ordinances, in 
substitution of the German legislation which has hitherto been followed, 
were either enacted or were under consideration, though they will not 
come into force until 1923. Those which were published, relating to 
Hut and Poll Tax, House Tax and Municipal House Tax, follow broadly 
the lines of the German laws and differ rather in their working and 
application than in their main principles with which residents of the 
Territory are familiar. 


42. Expenditure showed a large increase when compared with the 
previous year. This was accounted for by works of an extraordinary 
nature and by the fact that several Departments were for the first 
time fully established and brought up to strength. 


43. The appended statement shows the total revenue and expendi- 
ture under the various heads to 3lst March, 1922 :— 


























REVENUE. 
During the | During the | During the 
— year year. year 
1919-1920. | 1920-1921. | 1921-1922. 
£ £ £ 
I. Customs ose Sec sie 140,709 188,200 209,867 
II. Port and Marine ss ie 16,375 30,666 24,308 
III. Licences, Taxes, &. ... ale 308,887 442,268 418,872 
IV. Fees of Court or Office, &c. ...' 41,216 71,644 63,565 
V. Posts and Telegraphs te 16,573 27,970 * 29,166 
VI. Railways ees wed waa 103,778 156,377 195.666 
VII. Revenue from Government 
Property... er see 11,601 18,901 26,041 
VIII. Miscellaneous ... aon ae5 31,958 10,818 9,592 
IX. Land Sales... Bot ae _ — 1,125 
Total _ fe 669,097 946,844 978,192 
EXPENDITURE. 





During the | During the | During the 
coe year ear year 


1919-1920. | 1920-1921. | 1921-1922. 





£ £ £ 





I. Pensions and Gratuities... _ =_ 7118 
Il. H.E. the Governor ee 7,432 11,989 10,649 
III. Secretariat ... ase ane 6,857 12,879 15,041 
IV. Printing Office ‘ae ist 3,895 13,606 12,100 
V. District Administration... 107,014 167,294 185,650 





(n 3/544) a5 
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ExPENDITURE—continued. 





1 
During the | During the | During the 
— year year year 

1919-1920. | 1920-1921. | 1921-1922. 





| 
i £ | | £ 

Vi. Treasury... Ae fee 6.716 ; 14,976 
VII. Customs... eae 9,865 24.478 
VIII. Port and Marine 80,493 | T8475 
IX. Audit Departinent ... | 7,759 
X. Legal Department ... ! i 25,822 
XI. Police and Prisons ... 1 119,453, 
: TOLgLs 

' 


XI. Medical and Sanitation 
XIIL. Veterinary : 
XIV. Education 

XV. Transport 

















XVI. Military (King’s African 
Rifles) ase aoe 123,783 190,237 
*Military Commitmenta = 36,508 
XVII. Miscellaneous Services 33,692 28, 969 
XVIII. Posts and Telegraphs 69,982 
XIX. Railways . 398,967 
XX. Agricultural Department 6,127 
XXI. Forestry Department 4,934 
XXII. Game Department .. . 3,234 
XXIII. Public Works Department 14,295 38,102 
XXIV. Land, Survey and Mines 
Department ae oes =_ 4,199 
XXV. Public Works Recurrent. ... 37,063 86,610 
XXVI. Public Works Extraordinary| 15,095 | 41,419 117,973 
XXVII. Posts and Telegraphs Extra- } | 
ordinary ... ss swell 1,411 i 2.762 | 2,143 
XXVIII. War Expenses wee Mee 14,461 20,574 —_ 
Total eae sae 790,026 1,389,354 1,807,890 











Note.—The excess of assets over liabilities at 31st March, 1922, was £317,517. 
Financial assistance from Imperial Funds amounted to Y914.000, of which £92,109 
was @ grant-in-aid in respect of a deficit on the financial year ending 31st March, 
1921. 





CURRENCY. 


44. The Metallic Currency Ordinance of 1921 which established the 
Yast African shilling as the standard coin of the Territory came into 
force on Ist January, 1922. 


Demonetisation of German silver currency began in June and 
continued throughout the year. The central coinage in replacement 
of the subsidiary coins of the German rupee arrived towards the end 
of the year. 


The new currency is as follows :—Silver coins: Shilling, 50 cents. 





* Repreaents outstanding claims in respect of the cost of the garrison from Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to March, 1921. 
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of a shilling ; Copper and Bronze Coins: 10 cents., 5 cents. and 1 cent. 
pieces. 

Currency Notes in denominations of 5, 10, 20, 100, 200 and 1,000 
shillings. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


45. Trade prospects at the beginning of the year were gloomy and 
the state of trade threatened to be worse than in 1921. The bazaars 
were overstocked with goods bought when prices were still high, 
domestic exports were suffering from fluctuating markets and low 
prices, and the producer felt nervous and insecure. Retrenchment. of 
staff and curtailment of activities was the policy of business houses, 
while capital was short, much having been lost and much tied up in 
produce which could not be disposed of. Happily, after the first few 
months of the year, signs were not wanting that the worst was over. 
Externally, markets began to improve, freights showed a tendency to 
decline, while shipping increased and services became more regular. 
Within the Territory, plantations came into ‘working, particularly the 
sisal estates, and the native producer was clearly responding to advice 
and assistance. On the whole the year may be regarded as one of 
recovery from post-war speculation and the trade slump of 1921, 
precedent, it is hoped, to a year of prosperity in 1923, 


46. The value of the trade of the Territory during 1922 was as 
follows :— 


£ 
Imports (exclusive of bullion and specie)... aAY vee 1,386,212 
Exports ae AS ase ar wee sie wee 1,441,584 
Tn transit nee ee eae oy ae aoe vee -:150,884 
£2,978,680 


47. The comparative values of the principal items of import. for the 
years 1920, 1921, and 1922, are as follows :-— 

















aa 1921. | 1922. 
is £ | £ 
Cotton piece-goods | 587,908 990,466 
Foodstufis ov | 129,157 | 141,312 
Building material (including cement, | 
and galvanised iron sheets) avi 51,011 36,714 
Kerosine and motor spirit... nas 32,6 49, 1169 
Cigarettes 7 | 
Coal | 
Spirits | 


Tobacco xe 

Wine and beer ... 

Machinery 

Sundry iron and stecl manufactures me 





24,769 
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The value of the direct import trade at the various ports was as 
follows :— 














. Percentage 

—_— 4 22. 

1920. 1921. | 1922. | in 1922. 

£ 

Dar-es-Salaam ... ay 907,464 S5-4 

Tanga ... See vee 800,398 Is-4 

Mwanza aie he 182,643 | 65 

Bukoba ... wwe ee 68,646 52,660 2,057 5-9 

Lindi... ane ae 144,909 81,379 68,573 | 4-9 

Other ports... ase 130,671 112,722 124,248 | 8-9 
Total ... aes 1,734,731 1,426,125 | 1,386,212. | 100- 














As compared with 1921 the value of the import trade decreased 
from £1,426,125 to £1.386,212, which is attributable to the fall in the 
price of manufactured goods and to reduced freights. The decline 
of values is well instanced in the case of cotton piece-goods, the value 
of which for 1921 and 1922 was roughly the same, though, in weight, 
2,141 tons were imported in 1922 as against 1,745 tons in the preceding 
year. 

The proportionate increase over 1921 in foodstuffs imported is 
much higher than appears from the table owing to reduced values. 
Imports from India of grain, etc., were greater than formerly, and 
notwithstanding the better quality of the local rice, the cheaper Indian 
rice still found a ready market. Machinery shows a decided fall, 
which may be attributed to the fact that most of the plant required 
for the regeneration of ex-enemy estates was imported in the previous 
year. The great bulk of the import trade is done with the United 
Kingdom and British Possessions: imports direct from Germany 
increased from £7,814 to £43,763, and from Holland from £4,497 to 
£20,087. 








48. The following table gives the comparative tonnage of the 
principal items of export for the years 1913, 1920, 1921 and 1922 :— 

















f ‘ 
Article. 1913, | 1920. | yo2t, | aga, |, Value 
! i j in 1922. 
| 
Tons. | Tons. 
Sisal ... 16,663 | 23 
Cotton | 968 | 
Hides and skins ; 2.466! 
Copra ; #404 
Coffee 
Groundnuts 
Ghee ... 
Grains 1 19,449 
Beeswax | 1833 
Sim-sim | 1,385 
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Domestic exports showed a noticeable improvement, having grown 
from £1,089,990 in 1921 to £1,300,083, an increase of 19-3 per cent. 
Though purchasers of sisal estates were still occupied with cleaning 
and reconstruction, and though cutting had barely started on the 
important plantations in Lindi, the output of sisal showed a satis- 
factory increase and will continue to do so. Prices for hides were low 
throughout the year, and it was not until the suspension of the export 
duty in May that holders could find a market. Good prices accounted 
for an increase in the value of coffee exported, which rose from £138,000 
in 1921 to £203,000 in 1922. The record groundnut crop of 8,960 tons 
in 1913 was well exceeded. This crop is becoming very popular with 
the natives, particularly in the Central and Lake areas, and given 
favourable weather conditions, its output for 1923 is likely to be much 
higher. The prohibitive tariff imposed by the Governments of Kenya 
and Uganda on the import of ghee adversely affected this product, 
most of which is shipped from Mwanza, but, as a result of the Customs 
agreement referred to in paragraph 40, exports started steadily to rise. 
The United Kingdom and British Possessions take most of the exports, 
France and the United States, to which countries produce valued at 
£105,000 and £101,000 respectively was consigned, being the next 
best customers, followed by Germany with £48,000. 


49. Wines and beer to the value of £13,927, and spirits, including 
brandy, whisky, gin, liqueurs and rum, valued at £30,122 were im- 
ported. Of these, spirits to the value of £27,573 were imported from 
the United Kingdom and British Possessions, the remainder coming 
from France, Belgium, Holland, Germany and Portuguese Possessions. 
The value of wines and beer imported showed a decrease of £2,659, 
and of spirits a decrease of £5,481 on the previous year. This is largely 
accounted for by the increased dutics imposed by the tariff of 1921. 

The duty on spirits in force during the year is shown in para- 
graph 48 (1) of the Report for 1921, but will be enhanced under the 
tariff published in December, 1922, which imposes a charge of £2 per 
proof gallon. The importation of immature spirits is prohibited, as is 
the import trade of spirits of every kind, and absinthe. The sale of 
intoxicating liquor is regulated by law and its sale to natives is pro- 
hibited. 

50. An Arms and Ammunition Ordinance was enacted in the 
course of the year, to come into force on Ist April, 1923, giving effect 
to the provisions of the Convention for the control of the arms traffic 
signed at St. Germain-en-Laye ; 191 sporting guns or rifles, 58 pistols 
or revolvers and cartridges or rounds of ammunition to the number 
of 160,200 were imported into the Territory under licence during the 
year. 


51. The Opium Proclamation, which was enacted in 1920 to enforce 
the terms of the Opium Convention of 1912, legislates for the complete 
control of this drug and its derivatives, while the preparation and sale 
of drugs and poisons is further governed by the Drugs and Poisons 
Ordinance of 1920. The cultivation of the poppy is prohibited, and 
all opium, cocaine and similar preparations imported are required to 
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be deposited in a Government store from which delivery can be obtained 
only on the authority of the Principal Medical Officer. In order to 
suppress the smoking of bhang, to which some natives are addicted, 
wide powers are granted to chiefs to prevent the cultivation of hemp, 
which is often surreptitiously planted. 

+ 


AGRICULTURE. 


52. The energies of the Agricultural Department have been con- 
centrated upon those districts which provide facilities for the most 
ready development, and on those crops which are likely to be of the 
greatest economic value to the Territory. District Agricultural 
Officers were posted to the area round Lake Victoria, and to the districts 
of Moshi, Lindi, Morogoro and Tabora, which possess in a greater 
degree those factors necessary to agricultural prosperity, namely, 
fertility, accessibility, and a native population sutliciently advanced 
to respond to advice and assistance. In other districts trained native 
agriculturists have been stationed and have worked under administra- 
tive supervision. Unfortunately the South-West area, where wheat 
grows well and where coffee and flax should thrive, is so remote from 
markets that the cost and difficulty of transport would barely repay 
the labour and expense of production, and attention to these fertile 
highlands must necessarily be delaved. 

Cotton, principally, has claimed the time of the Department. The 
great bulk of this crop is produced by natives, though a number of 
Greeks and a few Europeans and Indians had plantations under cul- 
tivation ; 600 tons of seed were distributed to natives for the season of 
1923, and instruction in planting, picking and grading was given to 
them by means of practical demonstration. In the more important 
centres, auction markets for the sale of native-grown cotton, con- 
ducted under the supervision of an Agricultural Officer, were suc- 
cessfully started in order.to secure to the producer a fair price in cash 
and a fair return for his trouble in grading. The middleman was thus 
eliminated, the Agricultural Department acting as intermediary between 
the native, who obtained a good price, and the buyers, who were able 
to purchase more cheaply. Moreover, the system prevented the 
native from mortgaging the standing crop for a mere trifle, a temptation 
into which the more improvident often fall. The year’s output 
amounted to 6,500 bales of 400 Ib., and showed a decrease of 11 per 
cent. when compared with the previous year. This disappointing 
result was mainly due to unfavourable weather conditions in many 
districts, particularly in Rufiji, where the drought was so serious as 
almost to cause a famine in parts, while the usually productive areas 
in Lindi and Kilwa suffered from a plague of rats which, in addition 
to taking their toll of native foodstuffs, destroyed nearly half the 
cotton crop. On the other hand, more cheerful accounts came from 
Mwanza where the output was increased by 150 per cent., and from 
Bagamoyo where widespread propaganda and a favourable season 
accounted for an increase of 725 per cent. The Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation is taking a generous and lively interest in stimulating 
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production in the Territory, and sent out a specialist and an assistant 
who arrived in July. Great hopes are based on their efforts in seed 
selection for the improvement of the quality of cotton. Samples from 
various districts were submitted to the Cotton Specialist for examina- 
tion, the best coming from the Rufiji, one being classified by a Liver- 
pool broker as possessing very good colour, and a regular and strong 
staple of 1,5;inches. 

Sisal and coffee are the crops principally grown by European 
planters. The satisfactory position of the former is referred to in 
paragraph 48. Native-grown coffee is exported from Bukoba where 
it is making great headway and comparative statistics are of interest. 
In 1913, 403 tons worth £20,112 were exported. By 1917 these figures 
had risen to 1,228 tons and £32,569 respectively, while in 1922 the 
export had increased to 2,740 tons valued at £113,381. Next year’s 
crop is expected to exceed 3,000 tons. Most of this coffee is shipped 
to Havre as a distributing centre, though other markets are found 
in the Red Sea ports and at Alexandria. In the Moshi district the 
prospects of coffee cultivation on a large scale by the Wachagga are 
most encouraging. This tribe started plantations of coffee as early 
as 1907, but in a small way, and, according to the last German figures, 
only 14,000 trees were native-owned. At a census taken last year, 
178,000 trees were counted. In order to provide seed of good quality 
a Government grant was made and nurseries were started from which 
100,000 seedlings will shortly be ready for planting out. The quality 
of the coffee is in many cases quite equal to that grown by Europeans 
and the price paid for it by local merchants has averaged one shilling 
a kilo. If the cultivation extends, difficulties may be encountered in 
the processes of drying and hulling, but these operations will probably 
he performed by Europeans, the native’s share in the industry being 
limited to cultivation, collection and pulping. 

Of other crops, groundnuts, as stated elsewhere, far exceeded the 
former record, though the estimate was not reached on account of 
insufficiency of rain in the Tabora district. Sim-sim did well and the 
export exceeded that of previous years. Copra auction markets were 
started at Bagamoyo and Pangani by an Agricultural Officer and stress 
was laid on the necessity for grading and for more careful preparation. 
The planting of chillies was encouraged in several districts and seed 
was distributed to the natives. 

The Agricultural Institute at Amani was kept up pending a decision 
as to its future, but little beyond maintenance work was undertaken. 
Trials and experiments in various crops were conducted at the agricul- 
tural stations at Morogoro and Mpanganya, but the farm at Tabora, 
which was of little value, was abandoned and other small experimental 
stations were leased during the year. The restoration of the botanical 
gardens in Dar-es-Salaam, which had suffered from seven years of 
neglect, was continued. The library of the Department was enlarged 
and material for an agricultural museum, to which branches dealing 
with fauna and forestry will be added, was assembled and exhibited, 
Between five and six thousand specimens of insect pests, including all 
those hitherto known to exist in the Territory and several new to 
record, were collected and classified. 
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VETERINARY. 


53. The Mpapua Laboratory was completed and the work of 
serum production, which soon supplied all departmental requirements, 
began early in the year. Information and statistics relating to the 
various stock diseases were collected with a view to research work. 

Cattle diseases were kept well under control, and no alarming out- 
breaks were reported. 

Pleuro-pneumonia, with which the Masai herds in the north of 
Arusha have been for some vears infected, was confined to that area 
and has oecurred nowhere else in the Territory, 

Rinderpest still continues to be a menace and, though it is being 
held in check, little progress is made towards its eradication. The 
chief obstacles to advance are the inability of the natives themselves 
to realise the seriousness of the disease and the illicit movement by 
traders of infected cattle, which contaminate the watering places and 
pass on the infection to clean herds. To exercise complete control 
over such movement is a most. difficult matter. Certain species of 
game also, such as eland, buffalo afd bushbuck, are susceptible and, 
when infected, act as carriers of the disease. The vast areas with which 
the Veterinary Department has to deal make it ditticult to enforce 
regulations governing the movement of cattle and render it easy for 
the itinerant trader to break quarantine. Some success, however, has 
attended the policy of training native stock inspectors and guards 
who, when their education is completed, are detailed for duty in the 
native chiefdoms where they investigate and report outbreaks of 
disease and patrol quarantine areas. 

East Coast Fever is enzootic in many districts and occasioned 
severe losses among the Masai stock in the Kondoa district and among 
the slaughter cattle in Tanga. 

Some pedigree cattle were imported and are being mated with 
selected native cows so that it may eventually be possible to distribute 
grade sires throughout the cattle districts in the Territory, and in this 
way to improve the native herds which at present lack weight and 
quality. 

Educational propaganda was consistently preached by the field 
staff, and the first fruits are apparent though the process is tardy. 
Printed memoranda, written in Kiswahili, dealing with the preparation 
of hides and skins, tick eradication, branding and other kindred subjects, 
were distributed. 


FORESTRY. 


54. The timber industry at present does little more than meet local 
requirements, though the size and quality of the forests, in which large 
stores of mature woods are lying untouched, warrant attention being 
paid to the development of an export trade. The Territory, for 
instance, possesses a quantity of valuable pencil cedar and the produc- 
tion of pencil slats should be profitable. There are also beautiful 
timbers most suitable for the making of high class furniture, but the 
furniture makers of Europe are conservative and show no disposition 
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to make use of woods other than those known to past generations. 
It is unfortunate that no purchaser has yet been found for the New 
Hornow estate, which adjoins the Shume and Magamba forests and 
possesses excellent modern plant and buildings. 

Two mangrove concessions were granted to private companies, 
the one operating in the Rufiji delta and the other in the creeks of the 
Tanga district, and mangrove produce to the value of £2,925 was 
exported, an increase of £1,600 over the previous year. The Uganda 
Government was granted a concession in the Minziro forest in Bukoba 
district. 

Gum-arabic, tapped from acacias in the Mwanza and Tabora dis- 
tricts, figures for the first time in the exports and was a source of profit 
to native collectors. The export was 369 tons valued at £5,299, but 
a considerable quantity was still unshipped at the end of the year. 
The trade in gum-copal revived and 140 tons valued at £9,274 was 
exported. The collection of these resins is in native hands. 

Reafforestation of forest reserves was commenced on a definite 
programme and 500,000 seedlings of various kinds were raised in the 
nurseries. In certain parts of Usambara and Morogoro, where large 
areas have been so denuded of timber that natives have to travel many 
miles for wood, organised replanting has been encouraged by District 
Officers and, if successful, will be an annual occurrence. The important 
forests of Minziro and Shume were surveyed during the year. 


MINING. 


55. An Ordinance was passed to regulate mining for mineral oil, 
prospecting for which had, hitherto, been prohibited. 

Considerable sums were expended by a local firm in an endeavour 
to locate payable coal within a reasonable distance of the central 
railway and an expert geologist was employed by the parties interested. 
Bore holes were sunk to a maximum depth of 600 fect, but no payable 
seams were found and the work was abandoned. This was disappoint- 
ing, as the other known carboniferous areas in the Territory are remote 
from the railway. 

The mica industry showed an improvement which is likely to be 
sustained and 11 tons valued at £5,620 were exported. The mica is of 
fine quality, the best fetching as much as £3 a pound on the home 
market. 

A number of gold reefs were located in the Mwanza district, some of 
which have given very promising results, the actual output, all of it 
from Mwanza, being 376 oz. valued at £1,358. As yet, insufficient 
shafts have been sunk to prove the extent and richness of the reefs, 
operations at present being in the hands of prospectors of small means. 
Well defined bands of gold-bearing formation were discovered in the 
country round Lake Victoria, the one extending eastwards from the 
Baumann Gulf for approximately 75 miles and the other eastwards 
from the Speke Gulf for more than 85 miles. This area should repay 
investigation by a strong financial group. Alluvial gold was reported 
from the Rungwe district, but the report lacks confirmation, 
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MANUFACTURES AND FISHERTES. 


56. There are no manufactures proper in the Territory and produce 
is exported in a raw state after such preparation as is necessary for the 
market. The Nyanza salt mines at Kigoma are worked by the Govern- 
ment, but sales were limited until a reduction was made in the price. 
About 270 tons a month are now being disposed of out of a possible 
output of 350 tons. The small factory in the Rungwe district turned 
out. 28 tons and the supply exceeded the demand, whtile a quantity was 
produced and disposed of locally by a company working salt-pans 
near Dar-es-Salaam. Tron is smelted by the natives for the making of 
hoes and axes, and excellent rope and twine is made by the fishermen 
round Lake Nyasa. There are no other industries of sufficient impor- 
tance to deserve mention. 


57. The sea fisheries are in native hands and, though the industry is 
profitable to those engaged in it, no attempt is made to work it on any 
commercial basis, and the means employed are generally primitive and 
haphazard. Apart from the local consumption, which is considerable, 
fish forming a staple article of diet among the coastal folk, a quantity of 
erudely cured fish, generally dried shark, is disposed of in the immediate 
hinterland. Fish caught in Lake Nyasa or in the Rufiji or other large 
rivers is also dried and traded inland where it is relished. 

The beche-de-mer or slug abounds on the coast where it, is 
collected for export to China, 70 tdns valued at ¢2.714 were exported, 
Tt was thought that the industry which is remunerative could afford to 
contribute to revenne, and tenders were accordingly invited fot the 
right to collect it in future on a royalty basis, 





LAND. 


58. There is little to relate under this heading or to add to previous 
Reports, the situation with regard to land tenure and legislation being 
unchanged, An important Ordinance, however, was framed during 
the vear but was not published till early in 1923, so that it does not, 
properly come within the scope of this Report. No land was alienated 
during the year, though short leases were granted of sites in townships 
or of small agricultural plots which were in demand for the cotton 
season, 

A number of estates sold by the Custodian were surveyed and their 
titles investigated, but the work was necessarily slow as much time 
was occupied in locating lost boundary me and in searching for 
records relating to the deeds, which were often intricate and com- 
plicated. 

Reference was made in the Report for 1921 to the proposed acquisi- 
tion of certain derelict. plantations or unimproved. estates, situated 
principally in the Northern area, with a view to their restoration to 
natives who had suffered from excessive alienation of land by the 
German Government. 12,000 hectares were purchased for this. pur- 
pose and have since been handed over for native requirements. 
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ENEMY PROPERTY. 


59. The Department of Enemy Property was fully occupied with 
the disposal and liquidation of estates and considerable progress was 
made with this work during the vear. Fourteen sales of ex-enemy 
properties were held in Dar-es-Salaam at which a total of £323,532 was 
realized. All the more valuable properties were disposed of, and an 
area of 232,000 hectares changed hands. Of the estates remaining 
unsold, the majority were leasehold rubber plantations, undeveloped 
land or township plots. Mining properties and mica claims were put 
up for sale by tender, and the Sekenke gold mine, two mica mines in 
Morogoro and several mica claims were sold. 

The liquidation of ex-enemy assets commenced in July, 540 estates 
_ being scheduled for liquidation, of which 220, including the Deutsche 
Ostafrika Bank, were wound up. Over 3,000 claims were dealt with 
and a sum of £135,000 was distributed to creditors. 

Plantations were in nearly every case visited and reported upon 
ptior to the sales and the work of inspection was continued in the case 
of those properties which were purchased by instalments. 

An Ordinance was enacted to wind up the German Savings Bank 
and a liquidator was appointed for the purpose. Legislation was also 
passed to vest in the Government the assets of the German Munici- 
palities and to provide for the discharge by Government of their 
liabilities so far as the property extends. 


BANKS. 


60. Banking interests are represented by the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., which acts as bankers to the Government, and has 
branches at Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Mwanza, Bukoba, Moshi, 
Lindi and Kigoma, the National Bank of India, Ltd., and National 
Bank of South Africa, Ltd., both with branches at Dar-es-Salaam and 
Tanga, and the Banque du Congo Belge, with branches at Dar-es- 
Salaam and Kigoma. 

There is no Savings Bank in the Territory. 


LEGISLATION. 


61. In addition to the Ordinances to which reference has been made 
in other paragraphs of this Report, the following new legislation should 
be mentioned :— 


The Customs Ordinance, to provide for the management and 
Tegulation of Customs and trade. 

The Interpretation Ordinance, to apply the Imperial Interpreta- 
tion Act of 1889 to the Territory. 

The Official Secrets Ordinance. 

The Small Estate Ordinance empowering subordinate courts to 
appoint Administrators of small estates. 

The deceased Natives Estates Ordinance. 

The Vehicles Licensing Ordinance. 

The Motor Traffic Ordinance. 
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EDUCATION. 


62. The Government subsidy to the Dutch community at Arusha 
was increased from £150 to £150 and two new schools were built and 
were ready to open. The management of the schools is vested in the 
hands of a committee of Dutch settlers. There are no other schools for 
European children in the Territory. The Indian communities in Dar- 
es-Salaam and Tanga maintain elementary schools for their children. 


63. The vear was not marked by any special development in native 
education, though progress, if slow, was perceptible. Rural schools 
now number 58, 9 new schools having been opened and one school 
closed during the year. Teaching in the: hools is associated with 
village life, the policy being to improve the standard of living in the 
home rather than to create an ambition in the pupils to break away 
from their natural environment to seek a living in the towns. At the 
same time the instruction given is designed to form a foundation for 
the advancement to primary schools of the few of outstanding ability. 
Gardens are attached to each village school ; selected seeds are distri- 
buted and improved methods of agriculture are taught. Hand-looms 
have been installed in a few schools where spinning and weaving is 
taught. 








64. There are primary schools at Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga under 
European headmasters, and additional European staff has been asked 
for to raise to the same standard the school at Bukoba and the new 
school for the sons of chiefs which was completed at Tabora. 


65. In the absence of accommodation and personnel, technical 
education is backward, but carpentry classes were started in the 
primary schools and the workshops of the Railway and Public Works, 
and Transport Department undertook the training of apprentices. 
Equipment for tailoring and shoemaking was purchased and classes 
will be held in the near future. 





66. The physical welfare of the children was not neglected ; medical 
inspections are regular and dispensaries have been installed in the larger 
schools. Children in Dar-es-Salaam received dental treatment, an 
innovation which lacked the popularity it deserved to judge by the 
number of truants on the days of the weekly inspection. Lectures in 
hygiene are given by members of the Health Department at the 
teacher’s training school in Dar-es-Salaam and a text book on this 
subject in Kiswahili was prepared for publication. Games are en- 
couraged and a high standard of physical drill was attained in some 
schools. 





67. The lack of suitable accommodation was, at times, a drawback, 
and much constructional work was carried out. Many of the old 
school buildings had fallen into disrepair, and, in one case, were burned 
down, and required to be renovated or rebuilt ; the flourishing school 
at Bukoba was found to be housed on private property which had to 
be purchased. In Kilwa and Dodoma dormitories for boarders were 
erected. 
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68. The present staff is inadequate to meet the desire of the native 
for education and to make the best use of the promising material which 
is at hand, but education is free and funds have been short. A system 
cannot be built up in a day and expansion must be limited by the 
number of qualified native teachers available. It would be folly, at 
the present time, to invite increased attendances or to open new schools 
under partially-trained teachers remote from European supervision 
unless the standard of instruction is to be merely rudimentary and 
quality is to be sacrificed to figures which may be impressive but are 
often misleading. 

Suitable text books are lacking and beyond a few reading books 
there is nothing dealing with arithmetic, rural science, geography, 
hygiene, etc. It seems likely that these must be prepared by the 
Government educational staff and their compilation must be a matter 
of time. 


69. The above paragraphs have reference to the work of the Educa- 
tion Department, but many other branches of Government are con- 
cerned indirectly in the education and instruction of the native. 

A number of Africans are engaged in technical or skilled work as 
foresters, vaccinators, sanitary inspectors, veterinary guards, agricul- 
tural inspectors, carpenters, masons, telegraphists, etc. The railways 
employ Africans in many capacities as clerks, signallers, guards and 
station masters, and European instructors have been brought into the 
workshops to train them as artisans. 


70. The missions do much valuable educational work. No statistics 
have yet been collected from them, but the number of pupils attending 
the schools is reported to be very large, though in the small out-schools, 
which cannot be regularly supervised, attendance is desultory and the 
qualifications of the teachers are meagre. 

Mission schools are open to Government inspection and the acqui- 
escence of the villagers must be obtained before a new school may be 
opened among them. 


CLIMATE. 


71. The climate of the Territory varies greatly according to the 
height above sea-level of the several districts. Roughly, four climatic 
zones can be distinguished though even among these there are con- 
siderable local variations. 


(i) The warm and rather damp coast region with its adjoining 
hinterland. Here conditions are tropical, though not un- 
pleasant except just before and during the rainy seasons 
when the heat is trying and the atmosphere humid. The 
average yearly temperature is 78°. 

(ii) The hot and moderately dry zone between the coast and the 
central plateau (300 ft.-2,000 ft.). This zone is charac- 
terised by low humidity of atmosphere, less rain and a 
temperature rather lower but with greater daily and yearly 
variations. 
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(iii) The hot and dry zone of the central plateaus between 2,000 
ft. and 4,000 ft. in height. The prevailing characteristics 
are low hunidity, little rainfall, a fairly high mean tem- 
perature with great daily and vearly variations. The heat 
is dry but not so trying to the European as the moist and 
steamy warmth of the coast, while the nights are invariably 
cool. 


(iv) The semi-temperate regions around the slopes of Kilimanjaro 
and Meru, of the Usambara highlands, the Ufipa plateau, 
and the mountainous areas of the South-Western area (5 ft.- 
10,000 ft.). Frosts occur at the higher altitudes and the 
nights are cold. These districts enjoy a bracing climate 
and alone can be considered healthy for Europeans, but 
prolonged residence in these altitudes is apt to produce 
nervous strain even though physical fitness is maintained. 

There are two well-defined rainy seasons annually. Generally 
speaking, the long rains begin in February or March and last for two 
or three months, while the short rainy season extends from October to 
November, but the rainfall is low for a tropical country and droughts 
are not infrequent. There is little doubt that the rainfall in certain 
areas, at anv rate, tends annually to decrease. An interesting example 
of this is to be found in the dessication of Lake Burigi, a sheet of water 
in the Bukoba district which is now reported to have completely dried 
up, though Speke, writing in 1863, refers to this lake as extending over 
the Buhimba plains and mentions the tradition that canoes passed 
along the Mwisa River to the Kagera. The Mwisa is now a dry valley 
with occasional swamps. 

Earth tremors were felt in certain parts of the Territory, the South- 
Western area being constantly subject to slight seismic disturbances. 


RAILWAYS. 


72, The Tanganyika Railway system, which was fully described 
in the Report for 1920,* consists of three one metre gauge single line 
railways :— 

(1) The Central Railway, which is the main trunk line, 7724 miles 
long, connecting Dar-es-Salaam with Kigoma on Lake 
Tanganyika. 

(2) The Tanga Railway, 219 miles long, which runs between the 
port of Tanga and Moshi on the slopes of Kilimanjaro. 

(3) The Voi-Kahe Railway, 92 miles long, linking the Tanga line 
at Moshi with the Uganda Railway which it joins at Voi. 
This line was built by the British troops during the War for 
military purposes and runs through country which is mainly 
uninhabited and unproductive. 

The Lindi tramway, a narrow gauge line running between Mingoyo 
and Masasi was opened for a distance of 57 miles for seasonal 


* [Cmd. 1428.] 
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traffic during the year. The line does not attract as much 
traffic as it should, as it stops short of Lindi, so that carriage 
of produce by rail from the hinterland entails tranship- 
ment to that port. Plans for a 16 mile extension into 
Lindi were prepared. 

The Tengeni-Sigi branch of the Tanga railway was maintained. 
There is little traffic over this short line, but it serves 
Amani Institute and a few plantations in the vicinity. 


73. Capital expenditure to the extent of £250,000 was sanctioned 
during the year, but except for sidings no extensions were made, and 
no works of importance were undertaken beyond recurrent main- 
tenance and repairs. Considerable improvement was effected to the 
Tabora—Kigoma section where the permanent way is now in fair run- 
ning order, though still below the standard of the other sections of the 
Central Line. 


74, A reduction in rates was made during the year and particularly 
in those on country produce. Notwithstanding the reduction, addi- 
tional revenue resulted from the increased traffic and a real benefit was 
conferred on the native producer, who is the principal exporter on the 
Central Railway. The native grain traffic from the Tabora and Dodoma 
districts showed an increase'of over 100 per cent. on the preceding year. 

Traffic with the Congo improved but was hampered by the un- 
favourable rate of exchange. 


75. The following figures are given for the years 1921-1922 :— 






1921, 1922. 
£ £ 
Expenditure es aie ae we B45, 155 387,819 
Gross earnings oes ans wee wee 157,393 196,682 
Net loss ae i Be See ess 187,762 191,137 


The total number of passengers carried was 202,480 as against 
214,506 during the previous year, and the tonnage carried increased 
from 44,901 tons in 1921 to 58,671 tons. These figures are for the 
financial year ending 31st March, but statistics collected to the end of 
December showed a satisfactory increase in traffic and earnings of over 
23 per cent. on the preceding twelve months. 

The staff of the Railway consisted of 146 Europeans, 645 Asiatics, 
and 6,334 Africans, including labourers. 


SHIPPING. 


76. The following ocean-going steamship lines called regularly 

throughout the year at the principal ports :— 

Union Castle Mail Steamship Cv., Limited. 

British India Steam Navigation Co., Limited. 

Clan Ellerman Hall Joint Service. 

Messageries Maritimes. 

Holland East Africa Line. 

Thesen Line. 
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Coastal services between the various ports in this and adjoining 
territories were maintained by the Zanzibar Government Steamers, 
East India Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., Cowasjee Dinshaw Brothers 
and, later in the year, by the British India Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
which placed a new and well-equipped motor ship of 2,000 tons on this 
coast for local trate. 

The Government 8.8. “ Lord Milner ” completed her refit and made 
a number of voyages. 

The ports of Lake Nyanza, which are visited by steamers of the 
Uganda Railway Marine, beeame much congested for a time owing to 
the inadequacy of the service to deal with the heavy shipments of 
produce from Bukoba and Mwanza, but matters improved with the 
inauguration of a weekly service, supplemented by tugs and lighters. 
On Lake Tanganyika the 8.S. “ Mwanza ” was under construction for 
Government and neared completion, and salvage operations were 
commenced to refloat the 8.S. “ Goetzen ” which was sunk in the War. 
The Grand Lacs Company maintain a regular service to all the ports on 
this Lake. 

The number of ocean-going steamers other than coastsl which 
entered and cleared at coast ports in the Territory during 1922 is given 
below :— 











Nationality. No. Tonnage, 
British ans se aes ah cae we BIS 
French 31 
Dutch 27 
Russian ‘ one . 9 
Italian eee aie ooo oe. ee ieee | 
German +3 eet ase ee ae eer 4 
Portuguese 2 

Total ah ce we 390 727,750 


Note.—The Russian steamers were steamers of the volunteer fleet and fly the 
Russian flag, but have been chartered by the Mexsageries Maritimes. 


3,578 dhows with a total tonnage of 74,116 entered and cleared at 
coastal ports. They trade between this and adjuining territories, the 
Persian Gulf, Cutch, Somaliland, ete. 


77. The rebuilding of the Ulenge Lighthouse at Tanga, which was 
destroyed in the War, was completed, and a petroleum vapour light 
was installed, as well as in the lighthouse at Makatumbe Island at the 
entrance of the Dar-es-Salaam harbour. 


' ROADS. 


78. Numerous road surveys were carried out, the most important 
being across country from Dodoma to Tringa and from Tabora to 
Mwanza. The reconnaissance from Dodoma to Iringa was under- 
taken with the object of discovering a route free from tsetse fly from 
the railway to Lake Nyasa, and from Tabora to Mwanza with a view 
to the realignment of the present road which runs through swampy, 
fly-ridden and uninhabited country, and, while costly to maintain, 
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taps no productive ‘area. In both cases the surveys promised the 
successful achievement of their objects when funds are available. 
Permanent bridges were constructed in the Moshi district and on 
the road.to Arusha where farmers are dependent on wheeled transport 
for the export of their produce to the terminus of the northern railway. 
The usual maintenance work was carried out on main roads throughout 
the Territory, but these, though suitable for light transport in the dry 
season, are generally impassable, even for this traffic, during the rains. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


79. The organisation of the Post Office was so far advanced by the 
end of 1921, that the usual postal service were then available, and little 
more remained to be done except to improve existing facilities, but 
certain important measures which had necessarily been deferred, 
were completed during the year. The Territory was admitted to the 
Universal Postal Union in October, while in July agreements establish- 
ing telegraphic and postal relations were concluded with the Belgian 
Congo. 


80. The first distinctive issue of Tanganyika stamps appeared in 
June, superseding the surcharged stamps of Kenya Colony which had 
hitherto been in use. The design of the new stamps depicts the head 
of a giraffe in a circle and a cluster of palm trees at one side, and is 
printed in different colours according to the various denominations, 
of which the following exist: 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 40, 50, 75 cents ; 
1, 2, 3, 5, 10 and 20 shillings. A small local overprint was issued early 
in the year owing to the stock of 10 cents and 1 cent denominations 
of the old rupee issue becoming exhausted before the arrival of the 
new stamps. Revised postal rates came into operation on Ist January. 
British postal orders were put on sale for the first time at all the principal 
post offices. As compared with the previous year, there was a slight 
decrease in the volume of telegrams and mail matter dealt with, except 
for parcels which showed an appreciable increase. Twenty-four post 
otfices and 48 postal agencies are established throughout the Territory. 


81. The operation and maintenance of the telegraphs is performed 
almost wholly by trained Africans under European supervision, and 
their work is reported to be very satisfactory, so much so that many 
of them were permitted to undertake minor postal duties in small 
offices where a telegrapbist would not be fully employed. The length 
of telegraph system was decreased by the dismantling of 152 miles of 
derelict line which had been erected by the military during the War. 
The main line between Tabora and Kigoma was cut on no less than 
eleven occasions by natives whu removed, in the aggregate, 6,000 yards 
of copper wire. This is much in demand in certain districts where it 
is used for personal adornment, and it was necessary to substitute 
for it iron wire which offers less attraction to thieves. 

The Eastern Telegraph Company has an office in Dar-es-Salaam, 
which is connected by cable with Zanzibar, and thence with all parts 
of the world. 
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There are telephone systems in Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga and in 
other smaller centres. 


AKRODROMES. 


82. The acrodromes at Tabora and Mwanza were maintained during 
the year, but no aeroplanes were flown in the Territory. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


83. A large programme of works was carried out during the year. 
In Dar-es-Salaam the new Government House was completed, and 
the town water supply augmented by the erection of a 20,000-gallon 
tank, while the old pipe-line was replaced by larger mains and the 
system considerably extended. The new native market neared com- 
pletion. This building has a covered area of 26,4) square feet, and 
is constructed with cement Hoors and stalls, so as to secure the maximune 
of cleanliness. 

In the out-distriets new quarters, markets, water supplies, and 
other projects were in hand, New piers were completed or were under 
construction at Mwanza, Bukoba and Musoma, ports on Victoria 
Nyanza, 
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Report on the Mandated Territory 
of Tanganyika 


for the year 1923. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTE. 


1. The Tanganyika Territory consists of that portion of the 
former Colony of German East Africa which, under Article 22, 
Part I, of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers agreed should be administered 
under a mandate by His Britannic Majesty. The Territory 
extends from the Umba River on the north to the Rovuma River 
on the south, the coast line being about 500 miles in length, and 
includes the adjacent islands. The northern boundary runs 
approximately north-west to Lake Victoria at the intersection of 
the first parallel of southern latitude with the eastern shore 
(Mohuru Point). The boundary on the west starts at a point 
where the frontier between the Uganda Protectorate and ex- 
German East Africa cuts the River Mavumba, and _ follows 
roughly :the eastern boundary of the former districts of Ruanda 
and Urundi to Lake Tanganyika. The western boundary then 
follows the middle of Lake Tanganyika to its southern end at 
Kasanga (formerly Bismarckburg), whence it goes south-east 
to the northern end of Lake Nyasa. Rather less than half-way 
down the lake the boundary turns east and joins the Rovuma 
River, whose course it follows to the sea. The total area is about 
365,000 square miles. 


2. Along the coast lies a plain, varying in width from ten to 
forty miles, behind which the country rises gradually to a plateau 
constituting the greater part of the hinterland. This plateau falls 
sharply from a general level of 4,000 feet to the level of the lakes 
(Tanganyika, 2,590 feet ; Nyasa, 1,607 feet), which mark the 
great Rift valley extending northwards to Lake Naivasha. 


The seat of Government is Dar-es-Salaam (population 
approximately 25,000), a modern town founded in 1862 by the 
then reigning Sultan of Zanzibar and subsequently occupied by 
the Germans in 1887. The town, which lics along the northern 
and north-western shores of an almost landlocked harbour about 
three miles long, is well laid out and the chief buildings are solid 
and well designed. The second town in importance is Tanga, 
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136 miles north of Dar-es-Salaam and eighty miles from Mombasa. 
Other seaports are Pangani, Bagamoyo, Kilwa, Lindi and 
Mikindani. The most important inland town is Tabora, which 
has a population of 25,000, and is situated at the junction of the 
main caravan routes from the coast to Tanganvika and from 
Victoria Nyanza to Nyasa. Other inland towns are, in the 
north, Moshi and Arusha ; in the central area, Morogoro, Kilosa 
and Dodoma ; and in the south, Tringa, Mahenge, and Songea. 
On the great lakes the chief towns are Mwanza and Bukoba, on 
the Victoria Nyanza; Kigoma, the terminus of the Central 
Railway, Ujiji and Kasanga, on Tanganyika ; and Mwaya, on 
Nyasa. 





The highest points in the Territory are in the north-east, 
where are the extinct volcanoes, Kilimanjaro, which rises to 
19,720 feet, and is snow-capped, and Mount Meru (14,960 feet). 
In the south-west are the Livingstone mountains, where the 
highest peak is over 9,000 ft. 


3. The Territory was visited in 1884 by Dr. Karl Peters, who 
made twelve treaties with native chiefs, and in the following 
year the German Government established a Protectorate. This 
arrangement was recognised by the British Government in 1886. 


Soon after the outbreak of the Great War in August, 1914, 
hostilities between British and German forces took place on the 
northern frontier of German East Africa. Early in 1916 
Lieutenant-General J. C. Smuts attacked and defeated the 
German forces at the foot of Kilimanjaro, and occupied Moshi 
on 13th March of that year. By the end of 1916 all the country 
north of the Central Railway was effectively occupied by His 
Majesty’s Forces or by Belgian troops, and a provisional Civil 
Administration was established in that area on Ist January, 
1917, under Mr. (now Sir) H. A. Byatt, K.C.M.G. In November, 
1917, the Germans were driven across the Rovuma River into 
Portuguese East Africa, and in March, 1918, the jurisdiction of 
the Administrator was extended to include the greater part of 
German East Africa. After the surrender of Major-General von 
Lettow-Vorbeck, upon receipt of the news of the Armistice, the 
military forces were withdrawn, leaving only a garrison of the 
King’s African Rifles, and a Royal Commission was issued in 
January, 1919, appointing an Administrator. The Tanganyika 
Order in Council, 1920, (Appendix I) which was read and 
proclaimed in Dar-es-Salaam on 25th September, 1920, 
constituted the office of Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


The mandate lays down conditions directed against slavery, 
forced labour (except for essential public works and services), 
abuses in connection with the arms traffic and the trade in 
spirits, usury and the recruiting of labour: it safeguards the 
interests of natives in their lands and forbids the transfer of 
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native land to non-natives except with the consent of the 
authorities, and it provides for complete commercial equality 
among nationals of States which are members of the League of 
Nations and for complete religious freedom. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 
THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


4. The Territory is administered by a Governor assisted by 
an Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, Attorney 
General, Treasurer, and Principal Medical Officer. There is no 
Legislative Council and Ordinances are enacted by the Governor 
on the advice of the Executive Council and are transmitted to 
the Secretary of State in whom is vested the power of disallowance. 
The powers of the Governor are defined in the Tanganyika 
Order in Council, 1920. 


DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT. 


5. The principal departments of Government, whose head- 
quarters are in Dar-es-Salaam, are those dealing with Agriculture, 
Customs, Education, Finance, Justice, Lands and Mines, Public 
Health, Police and Prisons, Posts and Telegraphs, Public Works, 
Railways, and Veterinary services. The Departments of Forestry 
and Game Preservation have their main office up-country, where 
they are nearer the centre of their activities. 


District ADMINISTRATION. 


6. For administrative purposes the Territory is divided into 
twenty-two districts, each of which is in charge of an administra- 
tive officer, styled in the case of the nine more important districts 
the Senior Commissioner, who is responsible to the Governor 
through the Chiet Secretary for the administration of his district. 
These officers have a staff of assistants, and districts are, where 
necessary, divided into sub-districts in charge of an administra- 
tive officer responsible to the officer in charge of the whole 
district. The districts of the Territory are as follows, their 
boundaries being shown on the map attached to this report and 
their population in paragraph 23 :— 

Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Pangani, Bagamoyo, Rufiji, Kilwa 
and Lindi which form the coastal belt ; Arusha, Moshi, Usambara 
and Kondoa in the northern highlands ; Bukoba and Mwanza 
which border Lake Nyanza; Morogoro, Dodoma, Tabora and 
Kigoma on the Central Railway; Iringa, Ufipa, Rungwe, 
Mahenge and Songea in the south-western area. 


Duties OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS. 

7. Many and varied are the duties of the administrative 
officers who are the executive authority and carry out the 
expressed policy of Government ; they are empowered to hold 
courts and to administer justice subject to the direction of the 
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High Court ; they are responsible for the collection of revenue, 
particularly hut and poll tax which, so far as possible, is paid 
to or under the direct supervision of the administrative officer 
himself in order that extortion or oppression by native chiefs or 
collectors may be minimised and that the aged and infirm may 
represent their claims to excmption. In the smaller districts 
where representatives of other departments would not be fully 
occupied, the administrative officers act as agents for other 
branches of the administration ; they are constantly on tour 
settling disputes, hearing appeals from native tribunals, advising on 
matters relating to native welfare, and, in those areas where 
there are European plantations, inspecting the conditions under 
which native labour is employed. 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION: HOW ORGANISED. 


8. The Territory is so vast in extent and its tribes are so 
different in language, customs, and characteristics, that it is 
difficult to give a description of administration which is of general 
application. In districts such, for instance, as Bukoba, Mwanza 
and Tabora, where the principle of hereditary chieftainship has 
long been established, the native administration is recognised 
and supported by Government and the administrative officer 
acts rather in an advisory or supervisory capacity. In other 
districts more remote from civilisation, where there is no strong 
native authority capable of governing, the influence of political 
officers is more direct but even in these districts the policy of 
Government is to encourage the establishment of a native 
authority and the participation of the natives in the management 
of their own affairs. 








This work is only capable of gradual accomplishment and 
progress varies according to the natural ability of each tribe and 
to their power of adapting themselves to changed circumstances. 
The difficulties encountered in these out-of-the-way districts are 
well illustrated by the following account of native administration 
in the Rungwe district :-— 





“For some time after our occupation of the district, tribal 
authority was very limited and there was practically no native 
administration through the medium of native chiefs and village 
headmen. Among the causes for this state of affairs may be, 
mentioned the fact that there are no recognised paramount 
chiefs in the area, the whole district being divided up between 
198 chiefs cach of equal status who, although in many cases 
closely related, are frequently on bad terms with cach other and 
exercise no reciprocity in enforcing judgments given by the 
various village courts according to tribal law and customs. 
Consequently it was easy for a rebellious individual to defy his 
chief, leave his village and settle with a rival headiman possibly 
only a mile or so distant. Apparently there were originally 
some fifteen paramount chicfs, but in the course of the last 
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twenty years their spheres of influence have been repeatedly 
split up among their sons and other relatives. Continual boundary 
disputes resulted and jealously and ill-feeling was a natural 
corollary. A subsidiary cause for the inefficiency of native 
administration through the chiefs was the fact that in the past 
direct action through the medium of police and Government 
messengers had been relied upon in practically all native and 
tribal matters. As a result the natives lost all respect for their 
chiefs and the latter forgot or possibly had never been taught 
that they had any obligations towards their people as regards 
settling parochial matters, civil cases, marriage and divorce 
disputes, etc., and were also oblivious of their duty towards the 
Government as regards the prevention, detection and reporting 
of crime, and the maintenance of good order. They relied on 
the intervention of police and messengers in these matters.” 
It is satisfactory to report that, as the result of continuous 
propaganda amongst the backward and untutored tribes of this 
area, there has been a marked awakening of tribal authority. 
The prestige of the chiefs is still weak but there are indications 
not only of a better demeanour on the part of the native towards 
his chief but of a greater willingness on the part of the chiefs 
themselves to exercise their authority and to insist on obedience 
from their people. 


PROBLEMS OF COASTAL ADMINISTRATION. 


9. In a few districts, principally those in the coastal belt, 
the Government inherited a system of administration which has 
little to commend it but which cannot, without upheaval, be 
at once abolished. These districts were divided by the Germans 
into Akidats, administrative areas in charge of a native official 
styled an-Akida who was generally an Arab or Swahili and 
therefore an alien to the tribe amongst whom he was put. Asa 
tule he possesses superior intelligence and initiative but he is 
often ignorant of tribal customs and ideas. It is hardly necessary 
to remark on the disadvantages of a system which interposes a 
non-tribal intermediary between the district officer and the 
villager and gives to a native official a degree of power which it 
is easy to abuse. To break up the system which has been in 
force for so long would be imprudent without substituting a 
policy which must take time to evolve. To quote from the 
report for 1920 :—- 

“Tt would be preferable to reconstruct on the ruined 
foundations of the German system, bad though it was, 
rather than to attempt the impossible task cf trying to 
create a purely native and non-Swahili authority even 
among the more primitive tribes. The line of develop- 
ment which appears to promise best is the maintenance of 
the German system in a modified form, with the Akidas 
deprived of much of their power; as we get more closcly 
in touch with the people, and understand their attitude 
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and gain their confidence, we can generally replace the alien 
rulers by men more in touch with the tribes they represent, 
so that in time the Akida will become unnecessary, and on 
the death or removal of those existing there will be no 
necessity to replace them.” 


This is the policy which is being pursued and should be capable 
of fulfilment as, despite the intermingling of the various coast 
tribes and the cosmopolitan influence of Mohammedanism and 
Arab civilisation, there are still elements of tribal organisation 
remaining. 


POWERS OF THE NATIVE CHIEFS. THE NATIVE AUTHORITY 
ORDINANCE. 

10. The powers of the native chicfs are defined by the Native 
Authority Ordinance, 1923, a consolidating act which replaced 
the Ordinance of 1921, which was found, when put to the test and 
after examination by the High Court, to contain many defects. 

The discretionary authority given by the Ordinance is wide, 
but as all cases are reviewed by the Judges of the High Court any 
abuse of the powers conferred can be instantly detected. The 
Ordinance is printed in extenso in Appendix II. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

11. The administration of justice in Tanganyika Territory is 
carried out by a High Court established under, and with the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction conferred by, the Tanganyika Order 
in Council, 1920, a Special Tribunal consisting of a judge of the 
High Court specially appointed by the Governor to decide civil 
causes and matters which arose before the commencement of 
the Order in Council, certain Subordinate Courts constituted by 
the Courts Ordinance, 1920, and certain Native Courts exercising 
jurisdiction as directed by the Governor. 


Tue HicH Court. 


The High Court has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over 
all persons and matters in the Territory, and exercises supervision 
over the working and proceedings of the subordinate courts 
whose records are inspected from time to time, and whose judg- 
ments are subject to review and revision. 

A noticeable decrease occurred in the number of revisional 
orders made during the year. This is accounted for by a gratifying 
and continuous improvement in the work of the magistrates, due 
in part to the constant supervision exercised by the judges. The 
somewhat loose methods natural to a transitional period are 
yielding now to a more scttled and orderly system. 

The work of the Special Tribunal is nearly complete. The 
Tribunal has served a useful purpose in disposing of the arrears 
of civil claims caused by war conditions. 
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SUBORDINATE Courts. 


12. Subordinate Courts exercise both criminal and civil 
jurisdiction. In criminal jurisdiction imprisonment may be 
imposed by subordinate courts of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd classes for 
terms not exceeding two years, 12 months and 6 months respec- 
tively, but in certain cases the Governor may invest any magis- 
trate with power to try as a magistrate any class of offence and 
to impose any sentence which would lawfully be imposed by the 
High Court. This power has been exercised in the case of districts 
which are difficult of access by the High Court without undue 
expenditure of time and money and is a modification of the 
practice prevailing before the creation of the High Court. Courts 
so constituted sit with the aid of two or more assessors. Cases 
are examined by the High Court, and when sentence of death is 
passed the conviction must be confirmed by the High Court, and 
the sentence of death must be confirmed by the Governor. 


Subordinate Courts exercise civil jurisdiction up to a limit of 
£100, £50 and £25 in the cases of Ist, 2nd and 3rd class Courts 
respectively, except in the cases of the Ist class Courts of Mwanza 
and Bukoba, where jurisdiction is permitted up to a limit of £300. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND POWERS OF NATIVE CourTs. 


13. Progress has been made with the establishment of a regular 
native court system district by district in accordance with the 
requirements of each district. As administrative officers become 
familiar with the conditions of the various districts it becomes 
possible to estimate the capabilities of the chiefs for judicial work 
and the measures of supervision requisite in respect of them. 
Hitherto tribal chiefs have exercised jurisdiction accorded to 
them by the custom of the tribe subject to directions by the 
administrative officers. It has been found possible to extend 
this system and to accord them or other nominated chiefs sanction 
to try minor criminal and civil cases. The jurisdiction has been 
left somewhat indefinite within the limits of minor offences in 
order that the administrative officers may restrict or vary the 
jurisdiction of the various tribunals. Simple rules of practice 
and procedure and scales of fees have been prescribed by the 
judges of the High Court. 


In the coastal towns and Tabora, advantage has been taken 
of the services of Liwalis who have been given jurisdiction to try 
minor criminal and civil cases. Liwalis, as representatives of the 
sultans, have exercised jurisdiction for many years, and are 
recognised by the native community as their natural arbiters in 
small disputes. They have been empowered. to impose sentences 
of imprisonment up to fifteen days and fines not exceeding 40s. or, 
subject to confirmation by the administrative officer, whipping 
not exceeding six strokes. In civil matters they have been given 
full jurisdiction over all natives where the value of the subject 
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matter does not exceed 5(0s., full jurisdiction over Mohammedan 
natives in all matters relating to personal status, marriage, 
inheritance and divorce, and jurisdiction to hear any case which 
may be remitted to them by the magistrate or administrative 
officer in charge of the district. 


Similar powers have been granted to chiefs in certain districts 
of the Territory. During the year provision was made for the 
formal establishment of native courts in Tabora, Kondoa Irangi 
and Dodoma districts. The administrative officer in charge of 
the district has been given power of appointment of members of 
the courts, power of restriction of jurisdiction, and supervisory 
power over their decisions by way of revision or of appeal. 


Certain classes of cases have been excluded from the juris- 
diction of native courts, e.g. : 

(a) Cases in connection with marriage, other than a marriage 
contracted under or in accordance with Mohammedan 
law or any native law or custom, except where both 
partics are of the same religion and the claim is one 
merely for dowry. 

(b) Cases relating to witchcraft. 

(c) Cognisable offences committed in any place in the district 
which is declared to be a township and, unless trans- 
ferred to them for trial, certain offences against game, 
forest, fiscal, mining or other special laws. 


Provision has been made by Rules of Court for payment of 
fees. No fees are charged in criminal cases but in civil cases a 
minimum fee of one shilling is usually charged with a scale of 
5 per cent. on the amount involved where the subject matter is 
capable of being estimated at a money value. 


Trape Conpitions In 1923. 


14. In spite of the two months’ cessation of business by Indian 
traders to which reference is made in paragraph 19, the year 
was one of general prosperity and progress. The encouraging 
results of the policy of promoting native production appear in the 
substantial growth of domestic exports, #.e., exports of locally 
grown products, which, with the exception of sisal, coffee from 
the northern area and a part of the cotton crop are entirely the 
fruit of native agriculture. The steady growth of production is 
shown by the following comparative figures of the total value of 
domestic exports :— 

1921 i an os He -»  £1,246,870 
ies ag a 25 - ..  £1,441,587 
Ge ne ae be ws -.  £1,657,601 


In the same way the increase in native wealth and purchasing 
power is reflected by the import statistics, in which cotton piece 
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goods figured very largely. The goat skins, hides, and bark cloth 
which formerly served the native for a covering are rapidly being 
discarded in place of imported cloth, so that in the more advanced 
districts it is a rare occurrence to see a native, other than one 
coming in from the outlying villages, dressed in anything but clean 
white garments. In Bukoba his sense of outward cleanliness 
has proportionately developed as there is now a local industry for 
the’ manufacture of clay “irons” for the ironing of his clothes. 
There is a keen demand for bicycles, sewing machines and other 
conveniences of civilisation, while some few of the wealthier 
natives have purchased or ordered motor cars. This general 
advance in the standard of living is, of course, more apparent in 
districts where the population is industrious and where conditions 
of soil, climate and markets are favourable: it has touched in a 
lesser degree the coast dweller, who is indolent and apathetic, and 
the natives of the south-west area who are distant many days’ 
journey from the railway and whose prosperity is dependent on 
the improvement of communications which it has only recently 
been possible to consider. Merchants have undoubtedly enjoyed 
a more prosperous year and even the pessimists among them admit 
that business has improved. Most of the old stocks left on hand 
after the depression of 1921 and the early part of 1922 have been 
realised and fresh stocks imported, while new branches have been 
opened up and building operations are general. Prices reached a 
more normal level and the extreme fluctuations in the produce 
market which characterised the season of 1922 largely disappeared 
so that firms were enabled to adopt a more forward policy. Much 
injudicious gambling took place on the rise and fall of prices in 
the ground-nut market, to the discomfort of the Indian speculator, 
but on the whole the Indian merchant possesses much business 
acumen and seldom fails to take advantage of opportunities : one 
wealthy firm which obtained early information of the earthquake 
in Japan bought up and sold later at a handsome profit the entire 
local stock of Japanese cloth which is very popular with the 
natives. 


15. Since the establishment of Civil Government in the Terri- 
tory there has been no sign of native unrest and relations between 
Government and the natives have throughout remained most 
friendly. The border raids of previous years by natives of the 
Belgian sphere have not recurred and there has been a cessation 
of inter-tribal fights between the Kenya and Tanganyika Masai. 
A small affray which hardly merits mention occurred in the 
Bukoba district in November as the result of a dispute over the 
collection of the edible grasshoppers which make their appearance 
at that time of year and are esteemed as luxuries. The whole of 
the male inhabitants of one village turned out armed with spears 
and sticks to eject a party of neighbouring villagers who were 
accused of trespassing and some thirty people were injured in the 
meélée, none, however, very scriously. The affair was repeated on 
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the following day but quickly passed over. Relations with the 
Belgian Government continued to be amicable, and Belgian 
officials proved most courteous and obliging in matters affecting 
the natives living on the Bukoba-Urundi border. 


THE ANGLO-BELGIAN BounpDAry Commission. MODIFICATION 
OF THE FRONTIER BETWEEN TANGANYIKA AND THE BELGIAN 
MANDATED TERRITORY. 


16. The Anglo-Belgian Boundary Commission appointed to 
determine the British and Belgian spheres in the north-west of the 
Territory continued its work which towards the end of the year 
was nearing completion. An important modification was made in 
the frontier previously agreed upon by the respective Govern- 
ments and approved by the League of Nations. The boundary as 
originally drawn up under the Milner-Orts Agreement was intended 
to provide a corridor for the possible construction of a railway on 
the west side of the Kagera river to connect the Territory with 
Uganda, but this line cut off and placed under British adminis- 
tration a small portion of the domain of Musinga, King of Ruanda, 
the major part of whose kingdom lies within Belgian occupied 
territory. As the result of representations made to the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission of the League, conversations took 
place between the Belgian and British Governments with a view 
to amending the boundary and His Majesty’s Government, con- 
senting to waive their rights over this strip of territory, joined the 
Belgian Government in a representation to the League of Nations 
for the adoption of the mid-stream of the Kagera as the inter- 
national boundary. The new boundary, which is shown in the 
map attached to this report, was approved by the League and the 
Articles ot the Belgian and British Mandates have been amended 
accordingly. The area, which was known as the Lukira sub- 
district, was handed over on 31st December to the representative 
of the Belgian Government, who paid a generous tribute to the 
work accomplished under British administration. 


CREATION OF A RESERVE FOR THE MASAI TRIBE, 


17. The creation of a reserve for the sole use of the Masai, 
whose administration had hitherto presented many difficulties, 
was completed. A reserve for this pastoral and nomadic tribe 
had been defined in 1906 by the German Government but the 
limits proved from the outset entircly inadequate to tribal 
needs with the result that no serious attempt was made to confine 
the Masai to their boundaries and that the tribe continually 
trespassed on private or other tribal land in search of pasture 
and, being under no proper control, raided impartially the stock 
of the farmers round Arusha and of the more peaceful tribes 
adjoining their borders. This state of affairs became so intolerable 
that Germans, both official and unofticial, made representations 
to the Government on the subject, and an unofficial member of 
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the German Legislative Council raised the question in Council 
in 1914, pointing out the inadequacy of the reserve and the urgent 
necessity of increasing it in the interests both of the Masai and 
the European. The Council concurred and approved the formation 
of a reserve, which should be adequate in extent, under a Com- 
missioner responsible for Masai administration, but no action 
was taken, presumably owing to the war, to give effect to these 
recommendations. Such control as it had been possible to 
maintain before the war entirely disappeared during the early 
days of the local campaign, when the Masai country was the 
scene of much fighting, and the tribe during the next two or three 
years took to wandering further and further afield until they were 
scattered over no less than six districts. On the establishment 
of Civil Government the matter was carefully considered and as 
the result of investigation and experience the boundaries of 
adjoining districts have been slightly modified so as to bring 
the entire tribe within the district of Arusha, from which centre 
it will be administered. The reserve, as now extended, will 
mect the present and future requirements of the Masai and 
they themselves appear to be quite satisfied with the new agree- 
ment. A further adjustment of district boundaries was made 
so as to include in the Mbulu sub-district of Arusha those sections 
of the Wafiome and Tatoga tribes who were resident in Kondoa, 
an arrangement which will make for uniformity of policy as both 
tribes will in future be administered from one centre. 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 

18. The Territory is participating in the British Empire 
Exhibition, a sum of £5,790 having been raised for the purpose, 
of which £2,000 was contributed by Government and the balance 
by local interests. A committee was formed under the chairman- 
ship of the Director of Agriculture to arrange for the suitable 
representation of the Territory and for the collection of exhibits 
of local produce and of native craftmanship and curios. 


PROTEST AGAINST CERTAIN FISCAL LEGISLATION: INDIAN 
AGITATION, 

19. For over six weeks in the year—from the beginning of 
April till the middle of May—all Indian shops throughout the 
Territory were closed as a protest against the fiscal legislation 
promulgated on the Ist April in substitution for the German 
laws relating to commercial taxation. The new legislation, which 
comprised the Profits Tax, Trades Licensing and Pedlars’ and 
Live Stock Dealers’ Ordinances, differed but little from the 
corresponding German enactments which had hitherto been 
applied under British occupation and it required the payment 
of dues similar to those which had been paid for many years 
during and since the German Administration. The new Ordinances 
improved the methods of assessment and strengthened the 
machinery for collection, particularly by the provision, to which 
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the Indian community took strong exception, requiring business 
accounts to be produced if the trader wishes to avoid arbitrary 
assessment. The ditficulty of ascertaining the trading profits 
of Indian shopkeepers drove the German administration to the 
expedient of arbitrary assessment of profits, an expedient which 
inevitably proved inequitable cither to the taxpayer or to the 
State and, to a great extent, rendered the German law a dead 
letter. The necessity for keeping books of account in an intelli- 
gible form was urged by the Chamber of Commerce as an essential 
to accurate assessment on which the equity of the taxation 
depends and the principle is recognised in other territories, both 
British and foreign. Moreover from German records of 1913 
it was discovered that the influential Indian traders themselves 
expressed a desire for the compulsory use of German in com- 
mercial accounts concurrently with the establishment of local 
schools of instruction. The Ordinances, which were published 
early in the year, passed without comment until late in March 
when a protest against their introduction was received from the 
Indian Association which appeared to be under an entire mis- 
apprehension as to thcir nature and effect and demanded their 
repeal, predicting, otherwise, wholesale insolvency and financial 
chaos. The operation and effect of the Ordinances were carefully 
and patiently explained to their representatives and it was made 
clear to the Indians that the maintenance of such statements of 
account as are required in English or Swahili involved no inter- 
ference with the system of book-keeping in their own vernacular 
to which they are accustomed. These conversations had no 
result and all Indian shops closed on Ist April. The agitation 
was maintained until the middle of May when all Indian shops 
were re-opened. A considerable fall in revenue occurred during 
the suspension but this was wholly recovered by the subsequent 
volume of additional business, and the disorganisation of trade 
produced little effect or loss except upon the Indians themselves. 
Some inconvenience was caused to the general public and to the 
native population in the towns but as large quantities of produce 
were brought in from the country to replace the foodstuffs usually 
sold by the Indian shops no actual hardship or privation occurred, 
though supplies of sugar were at times difficult to obtain. The 
episode passed off without any public disturbance and with 
much less friction or ill-feeling than might have been expected, 
though it was unfortunate that such action should have prejudiced 
the revival of business in a year which opened with prospects 
of a much needed trade revival. The new legislation has worked 
smoothly and the most effective reply to the agitation awakened 
by its inception is that afforded by its results which show that 
the tax actually collected amounts to less than that yielded in 
1919-20 and 1920-21 when the former German law was still applied. 
Certain amendments to the Ordinances were, however, drafted 
towards the end of the year with the object of attording relief to 
the small trader, and to clear up points of difficulty or obscurity. 
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DESTRUCTION OF NATIVE CRops BY ELEPHANTS. 

20. Complaints by natives of the damage done by elephant 
have been freely made. There is no doubt that they are often 
exaggerated and are sometimes made merely in the hope of 
obtaining a supply of powder for their own muzzle-loading guns, 
with which other game may be hunted, but some districts have 
certainly suffered from the attentions of these animals, particu- 
larly the southern coastal area, where many isolated native 
villages were driven to migrate to other localities. There in 
some parts travelling before dawn is unsafe, and even at midday 
the roads are occasionally obstructed by parties of elephants, 
while plantations are stripped and grain stores broken down. It 
is conjectured that, as the result of promiscuous shooting during 
the war, when elephant meat and fat was a necessity to the 
German commissariat and when natives freely hunted with arms 
and ammunition picked up in the field, the herds split up and, 
disturbed in their natural feeding grounds, took to invading 
native plantations, and that many, once having acquired a taste 
for succulent native food stuffs, will not willingly forego it. 


A number of special licences to shoot elephant in specified 
areas were issued to Europeans in the hope of driving the elephants 
back to the bush, but it is found that in many cases the herds 
merely move off to other areas which they raid until again driven 
off. Moreover, though every effort was made to ensure that the 
attentions of the licensees should be directed only to the garden- 
raiding elephants, the shooters, who were paid in ivory, were 
naturally tempted to study their own interests and frequently 
neglected the cows and young bulls, which create the greatest 
damage, for older elephants carrying heavier tusks which are not 
so often found in the plantations. It is yet too early to say 
whether the expedient will prove effective, but there are indica- 
tions that there may be a repetition of the unsatisfactory state 
of affairs which followed the adoption of similar methods in 
Uganda. It may, therefore, become necessary in future to 
employ paid whole-time hunters, armed with heavy rifles, who, 
receiving a fixed wage regardless of the elephant shot, will only 
fire at elephants in or near cultivated areas and teach them that 
cultivation spells danger, so that thereafter, if they attempt to 
approach, the mere discharge of a native musket should scare 
them away. Organised shooting should be accompanied by closer 
native settlement, as it is manifestly impossible to protect out- 
lying plantations on the fringe of or far within the forest, but this 
object can only be obtained in course of time with the goodwill 
and not by coercion of the native, who should swiftly appreciate 
its obvious advantages. 


IssUE OF POWDER AND CAPS TO NATIVES FOR THE DESTRUCTION 
or VERMIN. 

A quantity of powder and caps was distributed to natives to 

protect their plantations from vermin, and the annual licence fee 

for muskets was reduced to a nominal figure to permit of their 
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retention for this purpose. The majority of these weapons are 
family heirlooms fit rather for the museum than for use, but they 
are effective against wild pig and baboon and even lions, of which, 
with leopards, no less than 263 were killed during the year in 
Tabora district alone by natives armed with muzzle loaders and 
supported at times by trappers from the Game Department. 
It is difficult, however, to ensure that the powder is always used 
for the object for which it is intended and not for poaching, and 
a native recipient asked by the Game Warden, who had concealed 
his identity, whether he had killed many baboon or pig, naively 
replied that he did not waste Government powder on such unpro- 
fitable and inedible game. 


GUNS IN THE POSSESSION OF NATIVES. 


There are in the Territory about 12,000 muzzle-loading guns 
belonging to natives and 115 breech-loading rifles, which include 
a number temporarily on loan by the Game Department to 
responsible natives for use against elephant and carnivora. 
Permission to possess a modern rifle is only granted by the 
Governor, and then sparingly to a few natives, generally chiefs, 
whose respectability is undoubted. Owners of native muzzle- 
loading guns are, no doubt, tempted to disregard the game laws 
when opportunity offers, but the greatest damage to game is 
inflicted at organised hunts when the natives drive the animals 
through converging fences into lines of pits, where they despatch 
them. Three or four hundred head of antelope are frequently 
killed at one of these drives, which are common in the Musoma 
sub-district of Mwanza, but preparations are so swiftly and 
secretly made and the hunting grounds so far from district head- 
quarters that, although detection follows, prevention is nearly 
impossible. 


PROTECTION OF THE GORILLA AND CHIMPANZEE. 


The game laws were amended so as to afford complete protec- 
tion to the gorilla and chimpanzee, the latter of which is numerous 
in the thickly wooded kloofs on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. 


TSETSE-FLY. 


21. Missionaries in Iringa district report that natives have 
this year brought in their herds from the hills to Madibira, which 
is now free of tsctse-fly. They attribute the disappearance of 
the fly to the special organisation of late grass burning, a policy 
which was started in 1921, when the possibility of the reduction 
of the fly by systematic burning was investigated. There was 
evidence to show that tsetse-fly increased and spread in localities 
in which the Germans had strictly prohibited all bush fires ; 
while it was clear that carly burning, that is before the grass was 
thoroughly dry, promoted, in course of time, a vicious thicket 
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growth which is ideal for the protection and propagation of 
tsetse. So far as possible, therefore, natives were instructed to 
delay firing the grass until late in the year, when the undergrowth 
was thoroughly combustible and the fire so fierce as to destroy 
bush growth instead of merely singeing it. Though it is too early 
yet to judge of the success of the experiment as a whole, the 
Tesults obtained at Madibira are distinctly encouraging. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS APPLIED TO THE TERRITORY. 


22. There have been applied to the Territory the International 
Telegraph Convention, the Parcel Post Convention of Madrid and 
the International Postal Convention and the relevant articles of 
the Convention and Statute on the régime of navigable waterways 
(The Barcelona Convention, 1921). The provisions of the Con- 
vention for the control of the arms traffic signed at St. Germain- 
en-Laye and of the Opium Convention signed at the Hague in 
1912 are embodied in the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1922, 
and the Opium Proclamation, 1920, respectively. 


POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


PoPuLATION. 


23. The population of the Territory according to the Census 
of 1921 was as follows :— 
Europeans, 2,447, of whom 1,598 were British subjects. 
Asiatics, 14,991, of whom 9,411 were Indians, 7,989 Goans 
and 4,782 Arabs. 
Natives, 4,107,000. 
No later figures are available. 


The European population is composed of officials, planters, 
merchants and employees of business firms and estates, while 
Indians and Goans find occupation as shopkeepers, clerks and 
artizans. 


PopuLATION OF DisTRICTS. 


The population of the various districts in 1921 was as follows : 


Arusha... 23 ae ne 48 97,700 
Bagamoyo eo i sa e 57,100 
Bukoba_.. rd a ‘oe 2 320,000 
Dar-es-Salaam... a at ei 149,100 
Dodoma .. es oy *s .. 270,900 
Tringa a ae ate ae -. 104,800 
Kilwa of es a a ae 84,000 
Kondoa-Irangi_.. 6 iy Ar 196,700 
Lindi on of ie aA .. 243,400 


Mahenge .. - es am ee 74,600 
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Morogoro .. ee Va ia = 174,300 
Moshi ua ae vs ede HO 158,200 
Mwanza... a 22 ak af 702,300 
Pangani... ae ea Se bs 74,9) 
Rufiji bo te as he oe 83,200 
Rungwe... bee a4 a ie 237,200 
Songea ee a st on A 148,200 
Tabora ss... a 25 oe bea 502,100 
Tanga 8 335 axe Ao er 86,700 
Ufipa : 1, AS ate oe 93,601) 
Ujiji a a Ae ot S2 139,500 


Usambara .. we ses aa ue 107,400 


IMMIGRATION. 


24. 2,126 persons entered the Territory during the year. Of 
these 561 were of European and American origin, 1,341 were 
Asiatics and Goans, while the remainder, 224, were Seychellians, 
Singalese, Chinese, Arabs and Somalis. 


Ex-enemy nationals of States which do not yet belong to the 
League of Nations may enter the Territory only under licence from 
the Governor. 


LABOUR. 


Laspour LEGISLATION: THE MASTERS AND NATIVE SERVANTS 
ORDINANCE. 


25. On the establishment of Civil Government by the British 
Administration the German labour laws necessarily remained in 
force in the Territory, but though they contained much that was 
bencficial in principle they permitted many conditions that were 
undesirable and gradually fell into abeyance. In the meantime 
enforcement of contracts and the settlement of disputes between 
master and servant became a matter of difficulty, while the 
resuscitation of the sisal industry foreshadowed a demand for 
recruited labour from the interior which it was deemed wise to 
regulate. By notice in the Gazette in 1920 Government laid down 
conditions and drew up a standard form of contract under which 
labourers could be recruited outside their own districts, but this 
notice had no legal force though, until legislation could be enacted, 
it served as a working arrangement and proved, on the whole, 
acceptable to and understood by all parties concerned. In view 
of the variety of considerations involved, some delay in the 
preparation of new legislation was inevitable and it was not until 
November that it was possible to enact the Masters and Native 
Servants Ordinance which was framed after a comparative study 
of other legislation relating to African labour and applies certain 
principles of the British Workmen's Compensation Act. The 
Ordinance which was promulgated on Ist January, 1924, and which 
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is printed in extenso in Appendix III is designed to safeguard the 
interest of the native employee and, on the other hand, to ensure 
that the workman shall carry out the service which he has agreed 
to perform. It binds the employer to provide food, cooking 
utensils, water supply and proper housing accommodation where 
the native is not resident at his home—to supply medicines and, 
where necessary, medical attendance when sick—to make com- 
pensation for any bodily injuries received by the servant in the 
course of his employment unless these are caused by the servant’s 
negligence—to pay wages monthly and if the scrvant has been 
brought from another district to repatriate him at the conclusion 
of his period of service. These conditions which apply to all 
servants, however short their term of service, particularly ensure 
the care of natives recruited for work outside the districts in which 
they live. These latter are generally engaged on a written contract 
which must be explained and assented to by the servant and be 
attested in his presence by a magistrate or an administrative officer, 
a precaution which enables the applicant for work clearly to under- 
stand the term of employment and defeats a recruiter who might 
make specious promises which he does not intend to fulfil. Labour 
agents must obtain permits from the administrative officer of the 
district concerned and may be required to deposit a bond, and, in 
addition, to furnish sureties. To contracts for service outside the 
Territory the consent of the Governor must be obtained and 
security for their proper execution must be deposited by the 
employer. Offences for neglect of duty and breach of contract are 
defined. Punishments can only be awarded by order of a court 
and the summary powers of correction exercisable under German 
law by an official at the request of an employer have been abolished. 
Employers are likely to experience much inconvenience and waste 
of time in bringing offenders to court owing to the great distances 
which, in some cases, it is necessary to travel but if they insist 
on prosecuting those who desert or habitually shirk their tasks 
it will not be long before the native recognises the necessity of 
regular work and the punctual performance of contracts. Regu- 
lations may be made to provide for the inspection of machinery 
and for the employment of child labour. As regards the latter it 
is not sought to prevent children from participating in coffee or 
cotton picking, a light and well paid task in which whole families 
as a rule engage when these crops are ready for gathering, but 
only to prohibit the employment of children on heavy manual 
labour or at such a distance from their homes that parental 
supervision is relaxed. Investigation has shown that the position 
has recently improved but legislation to remove these abuses will 
if necessary be introduced. By Regulations under the Ordinance 
the period of an original contract has been limited to six months, 
but a native may, if he wishes, renew the contract for a further 
period provided that the renewal is attested by a magistrate in 
the same way as a new contract. Employers would undoubtedly 
prefer contracts to be made for a longer period in the first instance 
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as the cost of recruiting, bringing downand repatriating up-country 
natives is considerable unless spread over a long term agreement 
but in the native interest engagements in excess of six months are 
undesirable. A native agreeing to work, say, for a year, may 
find that this period is longer than he is inclined to complete or 
than he anticipated when he first sought employment. Moreover, 
prolonged absence from his home and his women folk loosens tribal 
and domestic tics and leads to the formation of temporary and 
irregular alliances—the crops are neglected and the wage-carner 
returns to a depleted grain store while, if his return is too long 
delayed, he is influenced by intercourse with the promiscuous 
alien natives and hangers-on who congregate in labour camps and 
becomes impatient and forgetful of tribal customs and obligations. 
Recruited labourers in general are improvident and usually find 
that what they have put aside at the conclusion of their agreement 
is less than what they had expected, so that the great majority 
work on for another month or two, living as cheaply as they can 
in the meantime in order to augment their savings before returning 
to their homes. A number of up-country natives settle down more 
or less permanently with their families on coastal plantations ; in 
fact, 25 per cent. of the plantation labour in Tanga is composed 
of these. 


LABOUR SUPPLY DURING THE YEAR. 


26. The labour supply has proved sufficient for all demands 
in the highland districts of Arusha, Moshi and Usambara where 
there is a large population of native agriculturists residing near 
the plantations so that labourers can go to and from their work 
daily. In the districts of Tanga, Pangani and Lindi, where the 
majority of sisal estates are situated, the population is relatively 
small and the inhabitants are lethargic and disinclined to do 
more than necessary to meet the bare requirements of the house- 
hold. Sisal planters have therefore been forced to rely on the 
up-country native for the bulk of their labour which, generally 
speaking, has supplied their requirements but, with increased 
production, a shortage of labour must be anticipated in these 
areas and the difficulties with which German plantation owners 
were faced in the past are bound to recur. Frequent inspections 
of labour settlements were made by administrative officers and 
it is satisfactory to record that estate owners have done well in 
providing good housing and medical aid, particularly on the 
larger plantations where every possible step is taken to secure 
the health and contentment of the worker, though it is reported 
that on a number of estates owned by non-Europeans the housing 
accommodation leaves much to be desired and that little attention 
is paid to sanitary arrangements. Legal action can now be taken 
under the Masters and Native Servants Ordinance against those 
employerswho neglect their obligations in these respects. Numbers 
of natives deserted from coastal plantations and made their way 
to Zanzibar and Pemba, attracted by the high wages prevailing 
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in those islands at the harvesting of the clove crop or seduced 
from their regular employment by native touts from Mombasa 
or Zanzibar. This movement of uncontracted labour out of 
the Territory was eventually checked and it will in future be 
possible to punish unlicensed recruiters who decoy natives from 
regular employment for which they have engaged and are not 
at pains to repatriate them. Efforts were made in Bukoba to 
discourage the employment by native owners of coffee plantations 
of Iabour from the sub-districts of Biharamulo and Lukira. 
Such labour is better and more remuneratively employed in 
cultivating its own areas and its employment leads to idleness on 
the part of the plantation owners themselves. An irresponsible 
number of these latter, enabled by the profits of preceding years 
to employ aliens to cultivate their crops, have spent their time 
in gossip and beer drinking and may, unless corrected, fall into 
more serious mischief. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF RECRUITED LABOUR. 


27. Medical examination of all recruited labour prior to 
engagement is insisted on and the health of the workers has 
been good. Residence on the coast seems to have no ill effect 
on the native from the highlands but, on the other hand, the 
inhabitants of low-lying districts who proceed to high altitudes 
are extremely liable to pulmonary complaints which often prove 
fatal. For this reason requests from Arusha and Moshi to recruit 
labour from the Lake Victoria districts were refused after con- 
sultation with the medical authorities. 


SLAVERY. 


28. The status of slavery was abolished by the Involuntary 
Servitude (Abolition) Ordinance of 1922 and slavery no longer 
exists in the Territory. It was stated on page 9 of the Report 
for 1922 that in many cases former slaves had elected to remain 
in the service of their late masters as free men, a remark which 
appears to have given rise to the belief that the status ot slavery 
still remained, which, of course, is not so. Ex-slaves have 
realised that work of some kind is necessary to existence whether 
it be work on their own gardens or service under a master, and 
several, rather than seek their livelihood in the service of some 
stranger, have preferred to remain on as paid servants of their 
old owners, many of whom have large cocoanut plantations and 
employ a number of permanent labourers. 


RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL. 


MISSIONS WORKING IN THE TERRITORY. 


29. The following missions are working in the Territory :— 
The Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 

Church Missionary Society. 

Church of Scotland Mission Society. 
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Livingstonia Mission of the United Free Church of Scotland. 
London Missionary Society. 

Seventh Day Adventists. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

American Inland Mission. 

Moravian Missions. 


The Roman Catholic Societies established are :— 
The White Fathers. 
The Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 
The Swiss Capucin Fathers. 
Italian Fathers of the Consolata of Turin. 
The Swiss Benedictine Fathers. 


Tue Watcu TOWER CHURCH. 


30. Certain leaders of the sect known as the ‘‘ Watch Tower 
Church ” caused trouble in the Kasanga area of the Ufipa district 
by commencing a campaign of abuse and vilification against 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant religions. Apostles of this 
sect first appeared in the Ufipa district in 1919 having entered 
from Northern Rhodesia. The movement, which appears to 
have political as well as religious motives, has spread northwards 
from Nyasaland where it was introduced in 1906 by a native 
preacher ‘whose seditious and unsettling propaganda caused 
grave unrest. Its doctrine prophesies the speedy approach of 
the end of the world, once predicted for October, 1914, but 
then postponed to 1923, and preaches non-payment of taxes, 
the destruction of all forms of Government and the cessation of 
filial obligations. It is openly hostile to Christian missions and 
numbers amongst its native pastors not a few renegades 
ex-communicated from recognised missions for misconduct. Steps 
are being taken to deal with the ringleaders by deporting them 
to the headquarters of the district where they will be under 
close supervision and where their proclivities for stirring up 
strife can be checked. 


THE CREDIT TO NATIVES (RESTRICTION) ORDINANCE. 


31. An Ordinance entitled “ The Credit to Natives (Restric- 
tion) Ordinance,” which was passed in January and came into 
force in April, 1923, was intended to give effect to the provisions 
in the Mandate relating to the regulation of usury. The Ordinance 
discountenances the giving of credit to natives by non-natives by 
refusing to the creditor any redress in the courts unless the 
transaction has been specifically approved by an administrative 
officer, and thus, while not necessarily prohibiting trade on credit, 
makes it clear that a trader giving credit to a native does so at 
his own risk. 
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THE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ORDINANCE. 


32. The Weights and Measures Ordinance, 1923, applies 
Imperial Weights and Measures to the Territory, but cannot be 
brougit into effect until the standards are available. Legislation 
to prevent fraudulent practices is very necessary, and the lack 
of standards leads to a great deal of fraud on natives, both buyers 
and sellers, since some petty traders do not scruple to 
tamper with scales, and have been known to call in the aid of 
native craftsmen to falsify spring balances. 


NaTIVE Liguor: CONTROLLED IN TOWNSHIPS BY THE NATIVE 
LiIguoR ORDINANCE. 


33. The manufacture, sale and consumption of native liquor 
in townships is regulated by the Native Liquor Ordinance, 1923. 
Licences are issued by administrative officers which authorise 
the manufacture of liquor for consumption on the premises, or 
in certain cases for consumption off the premises to licence 
holders. Permits may be given to manufacture small quantities 
of beer for private consumption. Liquor may not be supplied to 
natives under sixteen years of age, to drunkards or to natives 
who are proved to the satisfaction of an administrative officer 
to be injuring their health or wasting their property by excessive 
drinking. The sale of liquor on credit is forbidden, and debts 
incurred for native liquor are irrecoverable. There are the 
usual provisions for the inspection of licensed premises, which 
must be kept clean and in a sanitary condition. 


THE CONTROL OF NATIVE INTOXICATING Liguor IN COUNTRY 
DistRIcTs. 


34. The manufacture, sale and consumption of native liquor 
outside townships is controlled by regulations under the Native 
Authority Ordinance, which vary according to local conditions 
in each district. While the control of drinking in townships is 
not difficult, the enforcement of orders in the country areas 
depends-almost entirely upon the vigour and co-operation of the 
native authorities themselves, who alone can detect and report 
excesses. The extent of their support varies with the strength 
of native opinion which, while it can be enlisted in favour of the 
suppression of organised drinking bouts and of abstinence on the 
part of the young men, will not brook interference with old- 
established customs which demand the consumption of native 
beer. Where public opinion is dormant sobriety cannot be 
enforced by legislative action alone independent of other forces, 
but must be attained slowly through civilising agencies which 
will create a healthy tone in the community. It is a welcome 
sign, therefore, to note that in some districts economic influence 
is checking the use of grain in the brewing of native liquor. In 
the past the old men settled down after a good harvest to orgics 
of beer-drinking which generally lasted throughout the dry season, 
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and missionaries have remarked that they used to pray that 
there should not be too great a harvest in the land, as the surplus 
grain was converted into beer. The value of crops as econcmic 
assets is now appreciated, and the women, whose hoes. bring 
wealth to the men folk, now have a much larger say in matters 
affecting the tribe and take a strong line regarding the disposal 
of grain. They are not prepared to make any of the grain into 
beer until they have sold a sufficient quantity to satisfy the needs 
of themselves and their children for clothes and native ornaments 
and refit the househuld with hoes and cooking pots. 


THE SALE AND Supply OF LIQUOR TO NON-NATIVES. 


35. The Intoxicating Liquors Ordinance, 1923, which is founded 
on legislation current in Kenya and on Impe tial Acts, replaces 
the liquor regulations of 1921, and is intended primarily to 
regulate the sale and supply of liquor to non-natives. As required 
by Article 5 of the Convention of September, 1919, relating to the 
Liquor Traffic in Africa, it prohibits absolutely the manufacture 
of potable spirits and controls the possession of stills. It forbids 
the supply of liquor other than native liquor to natives but 
exempts Mohammedan Indians from the somewhat vexatious 
restrictions placed on them by the German liquor laws. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL. 


HospPItAats. 


36. At Moshi the buildings formerly used as a native hospital, 
which were not Government property, were sold and required for 
other purposes, but the local native chiefs showed their apprecia- 
tion of the work done for their people by erecting, at their own 
cost, several large grass wards, which were occupied in March. 
These temporary structures it is proposed to replace in 1924 by 
a new permanent Indian and native hospital at a cost of £2,000. 
A permanent office, together with a dispensary and operating 
room, was constructed in advance. At Kigoma one block of a 
new permanent native hospital was completed, and the new 
hospital at Bukoba was occupied in July. At Namanyere and 
Igali hospital ward accommodation of a temporary nature was 
provided for the natives, and at Mikindani accommodation for 
twelve native patients was arranged in a permanent building not 
required for other purposes. 


NATIVE ATTENDANCE AT GOVERNMENT HospPITALs. 


37. The confidence of the natives in the attention provided at 
the Government hospitals and dispensaries steadily increases : 
returns from all stations have not been received at the time of 
writing, but, at the twenty-six stations and sub-stations from 
which annual returns have been received, 16,482 in-patients and 
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110,445 out-patients were registered in 1923 as against 13,650 and 
103,409 respectively in 1922. At the Sewa Hadji Hospital, 
Dar-es-Salaam, the number of natives attending for treatment 
continues to increase, and accommodation has been taxed to its 
utmost throughout the year: 18,608 cases, including 2,857 
in-patients, were attended to in 1923 as compared with 13,951 
in 1922 and 8,000 in 1921. 


MEDICAL WORK PERFORMED BY THE MISSIONS. 


38. The missions accomplish much valuable medical work 
among the natives and include among their personnel four 
medical practitioners, several nurses and a number of members 
who have received some training in medical and nursing work. 


CARE OF SICK LABOURERS ON PLANTATIONS. 


39. Some of the large sisal estates have a dispensary and a 
small hospital ward for sick natives on their plantations where 
medical attention is provided in minor ailments, the more serious 
cases being sent in to the nearest Government hospital. 


EXPENDITURE ON MEDICAL SERVICES. 


40. For the year ending 31st March, 1923, the recurrent 
expenditure on the Medical Department amounted to £90,000: 
for 1923-24, £104,000 was approved, while £116,000 was asked 
for in 1924-25, but even these increases do not permit of the 
extension which is desirable and necessary. State medical services 
are at present confined to the Government hospitals and dis- 
pensaries where natives come for attendance, while only in the 
more important centres is it possible to station European medical 
officers; and, though the missions cover a wide field in the 
districts, much remains to be done. Medical salaries are on the 
whole more generous than those of other departmental officers 
but it is difficult to obtain suitable candidates as medical officers, 
and the shortage was so severe that for part of the year there 
was no European doctor between Dar-es-Salaam and Tabora. 


Pusiic HEALTH: EPIDEMICS, 


41. The Territory was remarkably free from epidemics of 
any kind and the general health compared favourably with 
previous years: plague and smallpox both showed a diminished 
incidence while there was only one outbreak of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis of any importance. This occurred in a few villages 
on the shores of Lake Victoria east of Mwanza, where ninety 
cases with eighty-two deaths were reported. 

Early in the year epidemic influenza broke out in the south- 
western area. The movements of natives were restricted as far 
as possible but in the middle of the year cases occurred in the 
Songea, Lindi and Ufipa districts. A circular on prophylaxis 
and treatment had already been sent out and vaccine was supplied 
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to the more important centres. The tvpe of disease was not 
severe and the epidemic was always well in hand and had been 
completely stamped out by the end of the year. Influenza of a 
more severe type broke out in the neighbourhood of Singida during 
November but ene Tgetic measures were instituted and the disease 
did not spread to the surrounding districts. The following 
table shows the incidence of smallpox, plague, cerebro-spinal 
meningitis and influenza during the years 1921, 1922 and 1923 :— 








= Cerebro-Spinal | ’ 
Smallpox, ie . jlague. Influenza. 
| Smallpox | Meningius, | ~~ i 


Year.' ae |- 





| i g 
| Cases. Deaths. Cases. ‘Deaths.! Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. 











Les7 | 1117 402, qa] 2 | ous 
390 | 46, 9 6 521 40) 1176; 37 
217 33! 101 39 | 26) 1,933 





In addition there were several outbreaks of minor infectious 
diseases such as chicken-pox and mumps. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS. 

42. Cases of sleeping sickness continued to occur in the Mwanza 
district, forty-nine cases being diagnosed during 1923 as compared 
with ninety-two in 1922. The removal of the natives from the 
neighbourhood of the forest appears to have checked the disease 
in the Sultanates of Itilema, Sengerema and Usmao, but in the 
Ntusu district where the removal was not so thoroughly carried 
out twenty-two cases were discovered. It seems certain that 
infection is acquired by the natives when visiting the tsetse fly 
forest to cut poles, make rope and for other purposes. The 
disease has shown no tendency to assume true epidemic propor- 
tions and a violent outbreak need not be apprehended. The 
Principal Medical Officer visited the area in September and 
October 1923 and took with him a supply of Bayer ‘ 205” 
but it is too early as yet to give any definite opinion as to the 
results of the treatment with this drug though the reports received 
to date are encouraging. 


VE 

43. Until a medical survey can be made and continuous 
travelling undertaken by medical officers the extent of venereal 
discase can only be estimated so far as the towns are concerned. 
Many of these are without doubt heavily infected and in the 
Bukoba gaol it was found that over 50 per cent.of the male prisoners 
and 25 per cent. of the females were syphilitic. Many natives 
present themselves for treatment but cannot be persuaded to con- 
tinue to attend until they are properly cured. In the country 


REAL DISEASE. 
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districts where estimates of prevalence have been based in the 
past on non-professional opinion it is probable that the extent of 
venereal disease has been greatly exaggerated and that laymen 
have frequently diagnosed as syphilis symptoms which are certainly 
those of yaws, a disease which is known to be widespread through- 
out the territory, while even leprosy is frequently mistaken for it. 
It was found that on the medical examination at the Tabora 
hospital of two or three thousand natives recruited by private 
employers during the year less than 1 per cent. showed infection 
of venereal disease, while at Pangani hospital only thirty-six 
cases were found amongst 2,300 natives treated during the year. 
In Mwanza district, which had always been considered one of 
the centres of the disease, the medical officer reports that it is 
no more common than in most East African towns, and the Sultan 
of Mwanza is of the opinion that it is less widespread than when 
he was young. Evidence supports the view that its prevalence 
in the country, apart from the townships, has been magnified 
and that tribal custom is the main bulwark against its spread. 
The formation of relationships between the women of the tribe 
and strangers leads.to abandonment of family ties, to the loss of 
the marriage dowry by the parents and of potential man power 
by the community, so that while no great importance is attached 
to intercourse before marriage, so long as this takes place with 
members of the tribe, public opinion discourages promiscuous 
relations with aliens. There are of course tribes whose moral 
laxity is more pronounced and it is among these that the disease 
is spread by itinerant native traders from the towns who are 
generally carriers of infection. The dangers of the disease and 
of their sequelae are constantly being brought to the notice of 
the natives and in the Mwanza and Tabora districts pamphlcts 
have been distributed. 


: 
TREATMENT OF YAWS. 


44. A great step forward in the treatment of yaws was achieved 
by the adoption of bismutho-tartrate of potassium and sodium 
as a substitute for higher arsenical preparations such as nco- 
salvarsan, &c., which were hitherto regarded as specifics for the 
disease but were so expensive that their employment on a large 
scale was hardly possible. An account of the successful treatment 
of syphilis by bismuth at the Pasteur Institute in 1922 led the 
Deputy Principal Medical Officer, Dr. Shircore, to test its value 
in the treatment of yaws when it was found that even advanced 
cases were cleared up and apparently cured within a few days. 
The cost of this drug which, in the first instance, was prepared 
locally (and which still is in Kenya), is infinitesimal, working 
out approximately at a penny for ten doses as against six shillings 
for a dose of neo-salvarsan: for a small sum it should, therefore, 
be possible to initiate a campaign against the disease and, by 
means of travelling dispensaries working systematically over the 
country, largely to eliminate it. 
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MALARIA. 


45. Malaria is common throughout practically the whole 
Territory and the mountainous areas in the north-east and south- 
west are the only districts where the danger of infection is not 
constantly present. 

SANITATION. 


46. The sanitary conditions of the towns has been maintained 
and improvements have been made to markets, slaughter-houses, 
incinerators and public latrines. The plans of a number of the 
smaller townships were completed during the year and the survey 
of some of the larger towns is still proceeding. 


Township Rules——New township rules, which were framed by 
a committee after careful consideration of local conditions and a 
comparative study of other legislation relating to sanitary mat- 
ters in Eastern Africa, were brought into force on Ist April. Wide 
powers are given to the township authorities which will enable 
them to improve the sanitary condition of the areas under their 
control. 


MILITARY AND POLICE. 


REDUCTION OF MILITARY FORCES. 


47. The military forces were further reduced during the year 
by the disbandment of the remainder of the 2/1st Battalion of the 
King’s African Rifles and consisted at the end of 1923 of 66 
European officers and non-commissioned officers and 1,750 
combatant native ranks, of which a large percentage is always on 
leave. 

This probably constitutes a final reduction, at any rate for the 
time being, as the area to be protected is immense and the lack 
of internal communications prevents rapidity of movement. 


PRESENTATION OF CoLours TO Kinc’s AFRICAN RIFLES. 


48. Regimental Colours were granted to the 2nd and 6th 
Battalions of the King’s African Rifles serving in the Territory 
and were presented with due ceremonial by the Governor. 


THE Krnc’s AFRICAN RIFLES ORDINANCE. 


49. The Kenya Ordinances relating to the King’s African 
Rifles were applied to the Territory but it was made clear that 
nothing in the Ordinances should authorise the employment of 
natives of Tanganyika in any manner contrary to the terms of the 
Mandate. 

THE CANTONMENTS ORDINANCE. 


50. The Cantonments Ordinance of 1923 applies certain 
restriction on the supply or possession of liquor and drugs by 
civilians entering areas in which troops are quartered. Native 
soldiers are, of course, punishable under military law for breaches 
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of discipline in these respects but the Ordinance will enable action 
to be taken against the prostitutes and pimps who frequent the 
neighbourhood of barracks and are always ready to make a 
dishonest penny by offering illicit temptations to native troops. 


THE PoLicE Force. 


51. The police force consisted of 66 European officers and 
non-commissioned officers, 9 Asiatic and native sub-inspectors 
and 1,753 native ranks. The prison service which numbered 401 
African warders is also under the direction of the Commissioner 
.of Police. 


CRIME IN 1923. 


52. Crime has been normal during the year. Cases of ordinary 
theft showed a considerable decline and the exemplary punish- 
ments previously awarded to natives of the Arusha district for 
stock thieving have successfully acted as a deterrent. Thefts of 
telegraph wire ceased in the Kigoma district since copper wire, 
used for making necklets and bracelets, was replaced in this 
district by iron wire which has yet to become fashionable for native 
ornaments, but at Kilimatinde in the Dodoma district no less than 
six miles of wire were cut and taken by local natives. It was 
eventually recovered together with nearly sixty miles of old 
telegraph line, stolen, no doubt, during the war. 


FINANCIAL. 


New FiscaL LEGISLATION. 


53. In 1922 much important fiscal legislation was examined 
and overhauled and on Ist April, 1923, the following new Ordi- 
nances relating to taxation came into force :— 


The Profits Tax, Trades Licensing, Pedlars’ and Live 
Stock Dealers’ Ordinances, and the Hut and Poll Tax, House 
Tax, and Municipal House Tax Ordinances. 


The Profits Tax and Trades Licensing Ordinances supersede 
but very closely resemble the German Industries and Trades Taxes 
which were leviable since British occupation. As stated in another 
part of the report, they at first excited no little opposition though, 
in fact, they imposed no additional burden on trade and mercly 
provide for different methods of assessment and for more careful 
collection. The main points of difference between the new 
legislation and the old are that the deduction of household 
expenses in arriving at the expenses of a business is disallowed, but 
that allowance is now permitted for wear and tear of plant and 
machinery : that the fee for opening a business, which varied from 
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24 to 400 rupees, has been abolished and that the German system 
of levying a tax at 14 per cent. of the turnover where profits were 
not ascertainable has been abandoned. The new Ordinances 
impose an annual trading fee varying trom {1 for a native to £20 
for a wholesale trader and an annual profits tax of 4 per cent. on 
the net profits of the business. The Trades Licence fee is regarded 
as a minimum profits tax and is deductable from the profits tax 
when the latter exceeds the amount of the licence fee. 


HvuT AnD Pott Tax. 


The Hut and Poll Tax, House Tax, and Municipal House Tax 
Ordinances which supersede the corresponding German legislation 
again differ only in their method of working and application and 
do not increase taxation from these sources, which, therefore, 
remains at the same rate as formerly. The Hut and Poll Tax 
Ordinance however makes one important departure from past 
practice, in that a native who has more than one wife now becomes 
liable to pay an additional hut tax in respect of each wife after 
the first even though no extra huts have been built for their 
accommodation. It was the invariable custom for a native having 
more than one wife to build a separate hut for each wife until 
plurality of wives increased his obligations when it became the 
practice in certain districts for polygamists to house two or three 
wives in one hut in order to save the extra tax. The change now 
made will prevent this overcrowding and ensure that the wealthy 
possessor of more than one wife does not escape his proper 
liabilities. The Hut and Poll Tax is at the rate of six shillings per 
hut or per head except in the Bukoba district, where it is nine 
shillings, and in the Kigoma district which was taken over from 
the Belgians in 1921 where the tax was reduced during the year to 
four shillings and in some parts to two shillings per head. The 
natives of Kigoma are so impoverished and their country so 
unproductive that only a small percentage of taxpayers were able 
to find the higher rate of tax. The rate of hut tax is lower in 
Tanganyika than in neighbouring territories as no increase seemed 
justified until the native had at least recovered his pre-war pros- 
perity and until he was given the means to pay, but the time will 
soon arrive when some additional contribution to State services 
may equitably be expected. 





Customs TARIFF. 


54. As the result of conversations which took place in 1922 
between the Governments of Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda 
a common customs tariff was introduced from Ist January, 1923. 
Under the new tariff specific duties were levied in addition to the 
ad valorem duties hitherto in force, export duties were entirely 
abolished and provision was made for the free interchange of 
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locally grown produce or manufactured articles to which also 
some measure of protection was afforded. In the light of several 
months’ working the tariff was amended as from Ist January, 
1924, reductions being made on building materials such as cement, 
corrugated iron and timber, on motor cars and on wines, the trade 
in which had been killed by the former high duty. 


Customs RECEIPTs. 


The partial recovery of business accounted for a substantial 
increase in receipts from customs duties for the financial year end- 
ing 31st March, 1923, while, as the result of further improvement 
in trade and of the new tariff, receipts for the last nine months 
of 1923 totalled £248,400, a figure which is not far short of the 
receipts under this head for the whole of the previous 
financial year. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


55. Revenue showed a welcome increase of £250,000 from 
£978,192 in the preceding year to £1,228,586 for the year 
ending 3lst March, 1923, while expenditure remained almost 
unchanged and totalled £1,811,872. As in previous years the 
deficit was met by a grant from the Imperial Exchequer in the 
form of a loan on which interest will be payable when the finances 
of the Territory are able to bear it, and an initial payment of 
£22,341 has been made in respect of interest charges on productive 
loan expenditure to 3lst March, 1923. 


The Territory has been severely handicapped in the past by 
heavy payments due to the War Office and the Salvage Com- 
mission, and by heavy expenditure in reparation of damage. 
Most of these extraordinary commitments have now been settled 
but capital expenditure on public works and railways is still 
required. ; 


56. The following figures show the revenue and expenditure 
for the last five years :— 


1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 


£ £ £ 4 £ 
Revenue Ce +. 461,842 669,097 946,844 978,192 1,228,586 
Expenditure— 
(a) Ordinary +.» 308,311 428,471 908,611 1,156,142 1,267,427 


(6) Extraordinary.. 74,786 82,964 81,776 = 147,571 160,420 
(c) Railways : ordi- 

nary and extra- 

ordinary ne — 278,591 398,967 504,177 384,025 





£383,097 790,026 1,389,354 1,807,890 1,811,872 
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57. The following figures show details of total revenue and 
expenditure under the various heads since the occupation of the 

































































Territory :— 
Actual Actual Actual Actual | Actual Actual 
Heads of Revenue. | Revenue, | Revenue, | Revenue,; Revenue. ; Revenue, | Revenue, 
1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23. 
£ £ £ £ £ | £ 
Customs r 116,976 | 118,949 | 140,709 188,200 209,867 267,940 
Port and Marine 383 642 | 15,375 30,666 24,308 25,547 
Licences, Taxes, etc... | 196,369 | 290,373 | 308,887 442,268 418,872 475.077 
Fees of Court, or Office, | 
Receipts for, or in \ 
aid of, Specific Gov- 
emment Services 
and Reimbursements. 8,462 24.379 | 41,216 71,644 63,565 83,390 
Posts and Telegraphs 5,805 13,510 15,573 27,970 29,156 30,360 
Revenue from Govern- 1 
ment Property. 3,579 6,363 11,601 18,991 26.041 34,730 
Miscellaneous _ 5.751 7,626 31, 958 | © 10,818 | 9,592 | 83,358 
Total .. . | £337,325 | 461,842 | 565, 319 | 1 790,467 781,401 | 1,000,402 
: | \ 
Land Sales i | | | 1,125 638 
Total .. «+ | £337,325 | 461,842 | 565.319 | 790,467 782,526 | 1,001,040 
Railways a _ 103,778 156,377 195,666 227,546 
Total .. «+ | £337,325 | 461,842 | 669,097 946,844 978,192 | 1,228,586 
Grant-in-Aid by Im- 
perial Treasury. _ _ —_ 316,000 92,109 _ 
Total .. £337,325 | 461,842 | 669,097 | 1,262,844 | 1,070,301 | 1,228,586 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual | Actual 
Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- 
Heads of Expenditure ture, ture, ture, ture, ture, ture, 
1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23 
£ £ £ 
Pensions 7 7 ‘ 718 882 
His Excellency the > 7,432 11,989 10,649 10,620 
Governor. 11,014 7,694 
Secretariat .. 6,857 12,879 15,041 13,825 
Printing and Stationery’ 2,269 3,460 3,895 13,606 12,100 10,583 
District Administra- 
tion. ct oe 69,935 | 102,077 | 107,014 167,294 185,650 167,826 
Treasury . o- 4,463 5,627 6,716 13,028 14,976 13,109 
Customs : 8,188 10,180 9,865 22,995 24,478 23,005 
Port and Marine — 1,877 28,496 45,023 49,020 44,410 
Audit Department 1,057 1,503 1,462 8,697 7,759 7,620 
Legal Department 140 1,636 2,556 13,338 25,822 23,902 
Police and Prisons 30,110 61,424 59,565 108,751 119,453 123,564 
Medical and Sanitation 10,393 35,382 48,807 90,787 101,918 89,999 
Veterinary Depart: 
ment. fi nA _— _ 14,566 19,886 35,851 31,962 
Education —_— 174 3,106 8,058 9,359 
Transport... 2,013 3,895 2,665 6,569 9,714 8,598 
Military (King’s Afri- | 
can Rifles). _ _— _ 123,783 190,237 160,398 
Military (Commit- ” 
ments). -- — — _ 36,508 218,223 
























































Actual social Actual pace Actual eactual 
r Expendi- | Expendi-| Expendi-| Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- 
Heads of Expenditure. ture, ture, ture, ture, ture, ture, 
1917-18. | 1918-19. | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23, 
Pi £ £ £ rj ‘ 
Miscellaneous Services 2,322 38,023 44,379 33,692 28,969 34,608 
Posts and Telegraphs 3,574 14,713 | 29,721 69,982 77,259 67,543 
Lindi Tramway es — _ — _ 2,505 3,244 
Agricultural Depart- 2,176 6,127 16,761 19,982 
ment. 1,652 4,269 
Forestry Department 525 4,934 12,584 12,198 
Game Department .. - _— 242 3,234 8,365 10,216 
Land, Survey and 
Mines Department. _ — _ 4,199 19,436 25,226 
Nyanza Salt Mines .. _ _ _ _ 5,998 7,323 
Electricity Department _ _ _ _ _- _ 
Public Works Depart- 
ment. 2,474 4,648 14,295 38,102 49,110 46,740 
Public Works Recur- 
rent. 3,678 11,903 | 37,063 86,610 87,203 82,271 
Total Ordinary 
Expenditure. £153,282 | 308,311 | 428,471 908,611 | 1,156,142 | 1,267,427 
Extraordinary Ex- 
penditure. 
General os _ _ _ _ _ 32,372 
Public Works o. 300 3,543 15,095 41,419 117,973 111,416 
Posts and Telegraphs 146 — 1,411 2,762 2,143 13,573 
Port and Marine . _ 13,362 51,997 17,021 27,455 3,059 
War Expenses 13,970 57,881 14,461 20,574 _ — 
Total Extraordi- 
nary Expenditure | £14,416 | 74,786 | 82,964 81,776 147,571 160,420 
Railways. 
Railways Ordinary .. —_ _ 262,240 349,611 384,509 | 350,407 
Railways Extraordi- _— _— 16,351 49,356 119,668 33,618 
nary. 
Total Railways .. _ _ 278,591 398,967 504,177 | 384,025 
Total Expenditure £167,698 | 383,097 | 790,026 | 1,389,354 | 1,807,890 | 1,811,872 
CURRENCY. 


58. The East Africa shilling is the standard coin of the Terri- 


tory, the subsidiary coinage consisting of the silver half-shilling, 
or 50 cents piece, and copper or bronze coins of the value of 
1,5 and 10 cents. There are currency notes of 5, 10, 20, 100, 200 
and 1,000 shillings. 


The redemption of German currency was completed by the 
end of 1923, and it is estimated that very little now remains in 
native hands. It has been replaced by the currency referred to 
above which, however, is establishing itself but slowly, the 
shilling still being regarded as a half-rupee by the native, who for 
the most part continues to reckon in terms of rupees and hellers 
rather than in shillings and cents. 


(14568) B 
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PAPER CURRENCY. 


Paper money is not popular with the natives because their huts 
are not safe depositories for notes, which are often eaten by rats 
or destroved by fire. Moreover, they regard with suspicion the 
validity of this form of currency, of which their experience in the 
past has not been fortunate. As holders of a large number of 
German pre-war notes and interim notes they have received for 
them but a fraction of their face value, as the local assets of the 
bank which issued the notes proved on liquidation to be insuffi- 
cient to pay more than a small dividend. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


NOTICEABLE IMPROVEMENT IN TRADE. 


59. Signs were not wanting at the end of 1922 that a more 
prosperous future could reasonably be anticipated. The correct- 
ness of these indications is to be found in examination of the trade 
statistics and in the returns of revenue for the year. Markets 
recovered and not only did the tonnage of almost every domestic 
export show a substantial increase over the previous year but 
quality improved and values were more than maintained. In 
spite of the entire cessation of trade by Indian shopkeepers 
during April and May, to which reference is made in another 
part of the Report, imports show an increase of over 29 per cent. 
and domestic exports an increase of 27-5 per cent. over 1922. 


The excellent figures for the latter furnish clear evidence that 
the policy of encouraging native production is a sound one, 
while the output of sisal indicates that estate owners are at last 
beginning to reap the reward of patience and hard work. 


The improvement, which is sure and steady, will be main- 
tained as it is not the result of any haphazard “ boom” but of 
sound legislation and consistent effort. 


VALUE OF TRADE. 


60. The value of the trade of the Territcry curing 1923 was 
as follows :— 
£ 


Imports (exclusive of bullion and specie) 1,799,038 
Exports a 5 - ep es 1,733,229 
In transit ae ies na ee ae 266,598 


£3,798,865 
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VOLUME OF TRADE. 


61. A comparative table of the value of trade volumes for 
the years 1921, 1922 and 1923 is of interest :— 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
£ £ £ 
Imports .. 1,426,125 1,386,212 1,799,038 
Exports .. 1,246,870 1,441,584 1,733,229 
Transit Se 142,764 270,866* 266,598* 


£2,815,759 {3,098,662 {3,798,865 


62. Of the total trade of the Territory 46-6 per cent. passes 
through Dar-es-Salaam. The percentage of trade passing through 
other ports is as follows :— 

Tanga, 19 per cent.; Mwanza, 10-8 per cent.; Bukoba, 
9-1 per cent. ; Lindi, 5-5 per cent. 


Imports. 


63. The comparative values of the principal items of import 
for the years 1921, 1922 and 1923 are as follows :— 

















Article. 1921 1922 1923 
, £ 4 £ 

Cotton piece-goods  .. ae .» | 587,908 590,466 722,325 
Food stuffs... ae 34 ++ | 129,157 141,312 132,179 
Building material (including cement + 

and galvanised iron sheets) -. | 36,714 47,918 58,152 
Kerosene and motor spirit .. aes 49,069 29,365 38,442 
Cigarettes a ae oe Soe 15,990 16,028 16,063 
Spirits .. ne ae ae ae 35,603 30,122 25,623 
Tobacco sa ase ‘yi ae 26,645 29,443 21,758 
Wine and Beer Be oe +. | 716,586 13,927 12,597 
Machinery BA oe a an 37,930 17,811 19,425 
Sundry iron and steel manufactures. . 34,218 24,769 126,797 





The value of cotton piece-goods imported has increased 
considerably and the large increase in iron and steel manufactures 
is due to heavy imports of rails for plantations and to Govern- 
ment imports for railway improvements. It is noticeable that 
the amount of grain and rice imported from India is now almost 
negligible, the value of rice imported during 1923 being only 
£4,612 as against £21,517 in 1922. A small import of rice from 
India is likely to continue to satisfy that section of the Indian 
community which demands a special quality of rice. Wheat 
meal and flour is imported to some extent, because although 
wheat is grown in certain districts the areas of production are so 
distant from the centres of consumption, namely the large coast 


* These figures include £119,982 for 1922 and £55,876 for 1923, the value 
of goods in transit to the Belgian Congo. 
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towns, that the cost of transport is prohibitive. Of the import 
trade 89-5 per cent. was with the United Kingdom and British 
possessions. 


Exports. 
64. The following table gives the comparative tonnage of 


the principal items of export for the years 1913, 1920, 1921, 
1922 and 1923 :— 














7 

; , Oe | ey Value in 
Article. 1913. 1920, 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1923. 
Tons, Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. £ 

Sisal -- | 20,834 5 16,663 | 7,923 | 10,224] 12.845 367,228 

Cotton... 2,192 | 968 1,096 177,710 

Hides = and 

skins a 3.456 | 356° 

Copra a 5,477 4,514 

Coffee te 1,059 | 3,827 204,987 

Groundnuts 8.961 | 8448 264,129 

Ghee St 338 | | 630, 17,418 

Grains ee 2,232 i 18,569 | 19.449 94,140 

Beeswax .. 559 | 262 183 | 24,758 

Sim-sim.. 1,476 | 856 1,385 5 75,527 























The sisal industry shows a welcome improvement which may 
be expected to continue. The task of cleaning the estates 
neglected or abandoned during the war has required the greatest 
energy and resource and plantation owners are to be congratu- 
lated on the results. There is a falling off in the quantity of 
cotton exported, principally owing to adverse climatic conditions 
in the Lindi district where the crop is only half that of 1922, 
but the value of the export for the present year shows a pleasing 
increase due not only to improved market prices but to the better 
quality produced. The trade in hides has revived and the value 
of the amount exported is almost double that of last year. Copra, 
again, shows a substantial advance and the amount and value 
of the export has beaten previous records. The island of Mafia 
produces a particularly fine qualitv of copra and the estates 
there are kept wel! cleaned. The increase of 7U0 tons which 
this vear shows over 1922 is an eamest of the expansion possible, 
and anticipation of a crop of 10,000 tons in the near future is 
not unreasonable. Native coffee from Bukoba, which accounts 
for £116,000 out of the total value of the coffee exports, is of a 
lower grade than the Kilimanjaro product but finds a ready 
market in southern Europe where it is used for blending purposes. 
Groundnuts are an exclusively native product of excellent 
quality and find a ready market. The output for 1923 was 
nearly a third greater than that for the previous vear and has 
nearly doubled the record crop of German times. The export of 
grain shows a considerable decrease owing to larger local con. 
sumption in certain areas and a short maize crop which has helg 
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back supplies, and to the lack of a favourable market for millet. 
It is estimated that no less than 10,000 tons of millet are only 
awaiting an improvement in the market to be shipped from the 
southern coastal areas. Sim-sim, which is again entirely native 
grown, shows an increase and the crop has beaten previous records. 


AGRICULTURE. 


65. Favourable Year for Agriculture.—The year was exception- 
ally favourable for most crops, and abundant food crops were 
reported from all parts of the Territory. For perennial crops, 
such as sisal and coffee, the conditions were on the whole favour- . 
able. Cotton was adversely affected in some of the leading districts, 
particularly Lindi, by the torrential rain which fell shortly after 
planting, while on the Rufiji uplands the cotton did not develop 
owing to fierce sun and shortage of rain in April, though the low 
or river lands of the Rufiji yielded a handsome crop. Mwanza 
cotton made an excellent showing and despite the erratic rains 
the output was nearly doubled. Exports ot cotton from this 
district have risen from 1,200 bales in 1921 and 2,500 in 1922 to 
4,000 (estimated) in 1923, a figure which is just in excess of the 
pre-war record for the district. At that time, however, most of 
the cotton came from European plantations, whereas to-day the 
bulk is native grown. That the advice of agricultural officers 
and native instructors is being taken to heart is shown by the 
better quality offered and by superior grading. One enterprising 
firm offered prizes for the best graded cotton in the districts 
in which it operates. The price of unginned cotton of the first 
quality rose steadily from the opening of the buying season to its 
close, reaching as high as 42 cents per Ib. of seed-cotton in the 
Morogoro district and 35 cents at Mwanza. These fluctuations 
are unfortunate as the native cannot grasp the intricacies of 
market variations and once having obtained a high price is 
disappointed if it is not maintained. That the high values which 
prevailed during the year will undoubtedly stimulate production 
in 1924 is clear from the increase in the area which has been 
prepared for planting, and in the demand for seed and from 
experimental plantings in districts where the crop has not been 
previously tried, but if prices then decline there may be a 
reaction with a fall in production until a more favourable market 
again acts as an inducement to planting. 


Communal Cotton Planting —In Tabora district an interesting 
experiment is being made in communal cotton planting. Partly 
owing to lack of transport facilities and partly to the demand by 
the Sultans for a portion of a crop as part of their customary 
tribute, it was noticed that numbers of natives did not trouble 
to harvest the small patches which they had planted with cotton. 
Thus effort was wasted and there was a danger of disease and 
pests spreading. The Sultans have now consented to give up 
their tribal rights to tribute so far as cotton is concerned and 
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large areas are being planted under the supervision of the village 
headman and with the co-operation of the villagers themselves 
under a scheme of communal cultivation coupled with the intro- 
duction of ploughing and wagon transport. A ploughing school 
was established towards the end of the year and the docile type 
of ox is taking readily to the training, while the natives themselves, 
who are enterprising and energetic, are already showing the keenest 
interest and are apt pupils. Twenty-five ploughs have been 
purchased from a Government Loan Fund for use by natives in 
the planting season of 1924 and twelve wagons are on order for 
the ensuing harvests. There is little doubt of the success of this 
initial scheme and large developments may be expected to follow 
among the numerous cattle-owning natives (who are agriculturists 
as well) of the Tabora and Mwanza districts. 


Empire Cotton Growing Corporation—Much useful experi- 
mental work was conducted by the cotton specialist and the two 
assistants employed by the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation, 
which also made a contribution to the cost of the agricultural 
department to assist in the development of the industry. 


Sisal_—Sisal production steadily increases and the pre-war 
record is likely to be reached in two or three years when the young 
sisal is ready for decortication. The published balance sheet of 
one large estate shows a profit of £25,000 and a dividend of 10 
per cent. 

Coffee—The price of coffee maintained a high level and 
Kilimanjaro coffee, which is equal to the best East African, has 
fetched up to £5 10s. per cwt. The export of native coffee from 
Bukoba remains the same as in 1922, as, after the exceptionally 
heavy crop in that year, the trees have taken time to recuperate. 
It is reported also that a number of plantations have been attacked 
by beetles. 

Rubber.—A rise in the price of ceara rubber in August and 
September rendered possible the tapping of trees at a very small 
margin of profit and enabled the custodian of enemy property to 
dispose of a number of rubber plantations for which there had 
been no previous demand. The majority of these estates, however, 
have not been worked and owners appear to be undecided as to the 
policy to follow owing to a set-back in the price towards the end 
of the year. At present most are hoping for an improvement in 
the rubber market, failing which they will probably cut down the 
trees and replant the estates with cotton or sisal, an experiment 
which a few have tried, though it is doubtful whether it is not 
cheaper to clear new ground. About 100 tons of raw and wild 
rubber valued at £5,400 were exported during the year. 

Copra.—The export of copra has increased and some improve- 
ment in preparation and grading is apparent. The principal pest 
is the cocoanut thief, and the village natives clamour for severe 
punishment alleging that they are bei sing ruined by thefts of cocoa- 
nuts, but detection ‘of offenders is difficult. The system of auction 
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markets for copra which was started in 1922 in some of the coastal 
districts has been extended, though Indian buyers have keenly 
opposed it and by the formation of rings and by other means have 
done their best to break it. The advantage of the market system 
to the native producer is that he receives cash down for his produce 
instead of a credit to his account at the local shop, but it is not 
popular with the small trader who prefers to exchange cheap cloth 
at a fictitious value for native produce. 


Sim-sim and Chillies.—As regards other crops, reference is 
made under paragraph 64 to the remarkable increase in the export 
of groundnuts and to the attention which is being paid to the 
cultivation of sim-sim. In 1922 the high price fetched for chillies, 
which then stood at £90 a ton, led to the distribution of seed to 
natives of the Tabora district. Unfortunately the price steadily 
dropped to as little as £25 a ton and, though 519 tons valued at 
over £17,000 were exported as against a few hundredweight in 
previous years, the native recipient of Government seed reaped a 
poor reward for his labour, especially when it is remembered that 
the crop is a very unpleasant one to handle. 


Rice.—Rice did well, and the export from the Mwanza district 
increased by 100 per cent. on the previous year, notwithstanding 
the fact that the prohibitive tariff imposed by the Kenya Govern- 
ment on imported rice, which made growing for export profitless, 
was not removed until late in the year when the rice crop was in 
the ground and when the news was too late to stimulate planting. 
Much development has taken place in the Arusha district, which 
is suitable for coffee, stock raising and mixed farming. Arghan 
fibre has been introduced by one planter, but is reported not to 
be thriving satisfactorily. 


Appreciation by Natives of the Value of Economic Products.— 
1923 showed a very much larger number of native producers of 
export crops in respect of cotton and groundnuts chiefly. Realisa- 
tion of the value of crops yielding a certain cash return is 
spreading quickly, and the increasing demand for seed, especially 
of cotton sced, of which the issue is strictly controlled by the 
Government, is reflected in increased Government expenditure 
on agricultural services. At the same time attention is being 
directed towards an improvement in the quality and the acre- 
yield of food crops, it being realised that the acreage devoted to 
their crops may be reduced without danger, thus allowing still 
further expansion of the acreage under export crops. Imported 
virieties of maize, beans and millets have been introduced, and 
the trials with these on the Government agricultural stations 
and at native schools have proved that many of them are suited 
to local conditions. Advantage is being taken of the existence 
of the native schools as a medium for propaganda and distribu- 
tion and as centres for agricultural instruction and local 
experiments. 
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The Amani Institute—It has been necessary to defer any 
attempt at restoring the Amani Institute to its past utility until 
the financial position of the Territory and the satisfaction of more 
pressing services renders it possible to set aside a sufficient sum of 
money for the purpose. Very considerable expenditure would be 
necessary before Amani could recover its old prestige and before 
the fullest advantage could be taken of the exceptional oppor- 
tunities which it provides for study and research. Proposals for 
converting the Institute into a Central Research Station, sup- 
ported by contributions from all the East African Dependencies, 
are at present under consideration, and in the meantime the 
Institute has been closed and the staff retrenched except for a 
small labour gang which, under resident European supervision, 
will maintain the clean and orderly appearance of the estate and 
continue to preserve the valuable plantations of exotic trees and 
plants. The library, records and scientific equipment, which have 
remained intact at the Institute since it was taken over, are 
preserved and cared for. 


VETERINARY. 


66. Rinderpest.—As usual, the control of rinderpest absorbed 
most of the time and attention of the field staff. Throughout 
the year it was checked on every side in spite of the difficulties of 
maintaining proper quarantine, and most districts were free from it. 


During the latter half of the year a widespread outbreak 
occurred in the southern portion of the Dodoma district, between 
the Central railway and the River Ruaha. This caused no little 
anxiety for some time owing to the grave danger of the onward 
extension of the infection into the Iringa district, where there are 
large numbers of highly susceptible cattle and where infection 
might have spread to the south-west area and Rhodesia. It is 
not easy to estimate the number of animals involved in this 
epizootic, owing to the broken and waterless nature of the local 
terrain, covered for the most part with dense bush and inhabited 
by people who used every artifice to conceal their herds from the 
officers dealing with the disease. Probably the number exceeded 
30,000 head, amongst which a variable mortality was recorded. 
Owing to the prompt application of vigorous combative measures 
infection never extended beyond the Ruaha and was gradually 
suppressed. Towards the termination of the outbreak the 
seasonal rains removed all further cause for anxiety by swelling 
the Ruaha River so as to form a practically impenetrable barrier 
to surreptitious southerly stock movements and attendant risks 
of transmission of infection. By the end of the year the outbreak 
had been definitely stamped out. 


The Mpapua Laboratory.—Formerly it was necessary to 
import anti-rinderpest serum at an annual cost of £4,000, but 
sufficient for all local requirements is now produced at the Mpapua 
Laboratory, which also supplied £500 worth of serum to Zanzibar. 
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Other cattle diseases such as pleuro-pneumonia and east coast 
fever remained normal. 


Ghee Production—With a view to the improvement and 
development of the ghee industry a dairy expert was stationed 
in the Mwanza district throughout the year, to give demonstra- 
tions in the best methods of manufacture of this dairy product 
and to train a number of selected natives who, in due course, 
when they have attained the requisite degree of proficiency will, 
in turn, act as instructors. This is the commencement of a 
scheme which, it is hoped, will prove of considerable value when 
extended and applied later on to other cattle districts. Hitherto 
the manufacture of ghee by natives has been a haphazard and 
careless procedure, inferior, dirty and rancid butter being com- 
monly mixed indiscriminately with the better materials. The 
losses attendant on this practice have been very great, but 
judicious propaganda and instruction are now doing much to 
establish more enlightened methods, and to encourage the native 
producers to put a first-class commodity on the market and thereby 
secure better prices. 


Native Personnel_—The work of training native personnel 
continued, and by the end of the year eighty-four trained quaran- 
tine guards were working under the district veterinary officers, 
in addition to over thirty men still on probation under instruction. 
Candidates are specially selected from among intelligent, fit, 
young men able to read and write and to display an aptitude for 
the type of work expected of them. Many have already proved 
themselves to be reliable and diligent and show considerable 
promise. There is no doubt that the gradual education and 
organisation of suitable natives for service in the cattle areas has 
proved an economical and efficient means of extending the activi- 
ties of the Veterinary Department. 


FORESTRY. 


67. Conservation of Forests and Valuable Timber.—Progress 
was made in the reafforestation of felling areas, the planting of 
nurseries and in the systematic exploration of the lesser known 
forests, and protective measures against fire and damage by 
man were carried out in as many of the more important 
forest reserves as possible. No serious fires occurred during the 
year and the destruction of forests by natives much diminished 
owing to the efforts of district officers and to educative propa- 
ganda in the schools. The preservation of valuable timber is as 
important in native areas as in the forest reserves themselves, 
and the co-operation of the native authorities was invited for 
this purpose. The elders of one district have applied to big shade 
trees the tribal law for conservation of the grass, which from time 
immemorial has demanded of any native starting a grass fire the 
payment of a bullock to his neighbour for the destruction of his 
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pasture, which is so vital in the dry season, and of a goat to his 
chief for damage to the country as a whole. So any man who 
strips down a big tree will now compensate his fellows for loss of 
shade to the cattle. 

The New Hornow Sawmills—Towards the close of the year 
the sawmills at New Homow in the Usambara mountains, 
which had lain idle since 1915, were purchased by tender from 
the Custodian of Enemy Property and passed into the hands of 
a company, which, by November, had already engaged technical 
staff and progressed far towards reconditioning the plant and 
wire rope-way, preparatory to beginning felling operations after 
the long rainy season in May, 1924. A feature of this company’s 
production will be cedar pencil slats and creosoted yellow wood 
sleepers, both for export. 

The Minziro Forest—The Uganda Government, to which 
a concession over the Minziro Forest in Bukoba district had 
last vear been granted, abandoned its project. The major 
portion of a detailed stock survey has been completed for an 
area of approximately 30,000 acres in Minziro in connection with 
the proposed Uganda working and will form the basis of a 
working plan for the management of the forest at some future 
date. 

LAND. 


68. The Land Ordinance.—The Land Ordinance was enacted 
during the year and came into operation from 26th January, 1923, 
Under this Ordinance the whole of the lands within the Territory 
are declared to be Public Lands, but the validity of any title to 
land or interest therein lawfully acquired before the date of the 
Ordinance is not affected thereby. The Ordinance provides for 
the granting of Rights of Occupancy for any period up to ninety- 
nine vears. The maximum area granted under the Ordinance 
is 5,000 acres. No grant of freehold is to be issued except where 
this is necessary to give effect to any contract or undertaking by 
the former German Government. When a non-native desires 
a Right of Occupancy in respect of Public Land the rent to be 
charged in the first instance is determined by public auction 
subject to a reserve or upset rent, the initial rent being revisable 
at the end of thirty-three years and again at the end of sixty-six 
vears. The upset rent varies for different localities, the minimum 
being 50 cents of a shilling peracre. The occupier has to undertake 
obligations as to cultivation, fencing and development according 
to the use to be made of the land. 

Land alienated during the vear—Rights of Occupancy were 
granted over 4,099 acres in the Morogoro, Rufiji, Moshi, Dodoma 
and Tukuvu districts. It is not intended to dispose of any 
further land in the Kilimanjaro and Usambara highlands or north 
of the Pangani River where there is a large native population 
and where excessive alienation to German settlers left little room 
for tribal expansion. 
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Water Rights.—Under the provisions of the Land Ordinance 
all water rights are reserved to the Government. Owing to the 
large amount of irrigation from public rivers, both by natives 
and Europeans, principally in the Moshi and Arusha districts, 
it was found necessary to introduce legislation for its effective 
control and to settle the disputes usually attendant on the diver- 
sion of water for irrigation purposes ; for this purpose an Ordinance 
to regulate the use of natural sources of water supply was enacted, 
which provides for the formation of District Water Boards with a 
central advisory Board for the Territory. 


MINING, 


69. Gold.—The output of gold from the reefs in the Mwanza 
district was disappointing, only 315 ozs. valued at £1,420 being 
exported, but the appliances used are primitive and claim- 
holders are not in possession of sufficient capital to instal crushing 
machinery. 


The discovery of alluvial gold in Tukuyu district along the 
Lupa River which was reported in January proved to be valuable 
and 57 claims were pegged and registered during the year. The 
output was 1,639 ounces and the export 1,010 ounces, valued 
at £4,540. Crushing has not yet commenced on the Sekenke 
gold mine which is the largest in the Territory and was exten- 
sively worked in German times, but re-conditioning proceeded 
and the first stamp should fall early in 1924. The Gold Trading 
Ordinance to regulate trading in raw gold was passed. 


Mica.—Mica has been extensively mined and nearly 32 tons 
valued at over £19,000 were exported. Most of the mines are 
situated in the Morogoro and Usambara districts but develop- 
ment took place in the Ufipa district where considerable deposits 
of clear ruby mica of large size were revealed. 


MANUFACTURES. 


70. There are no manufactures proper in the Territory, 
produce being exported almost entirely in a raw state. 


EX-ENEMY PROPERTY. 


71. The disposal and liquidation of ex-enemy property con- 
tinued. The net proceeds of German estates are payable into a 
liquidation fund administered by the Custodian of Enemy 
Property who is charged with the payment of certain classes of 
debts due to, and of claims by, British nationals resident in the 
Territory. Any surplus is payable to the British Clearing Office 
for the purpose of satisfying similar debts and claims due to 
British nationals resident in the United Kingdom and British 
possessions, credit being given to Germany in accordance with the 
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Treaty of Versailles. The total amount realised by the sale of 
properties since liquidation began amounts to £1,017,632. All 
the more valuable estates have now been disposed of, those 
remaining unsold being undeveloped town plots, plantations of 
little value and properties of which the titles have not yet been 
found. 


The liquidation of ex-enemy assets proceeded and by the end 
of the vear 812 estates had been scheduled for liquidation and 674 
dealt with. This involved the investigation and assessment of 
approximately 5,000 claims and the disbursement of about 
£220,000. 


BANKS. 


72. Banking interests are represented by the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Limited, which acts as bankers to the Government, 
and has branches at Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Mwanza, 
Bukoba, Moshi, Lindi and Kigoma, the National Bank of India, 
Limited, and National Bank of South Africa, Limited, both with 


branches at Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga, and the Banque du Congo 


Belge, with branches at Dar-es-Salaam and Kigoma. 
There is no Savings Bank in the Territory. 


LEGISLATION. 


NEW ORDINANCES PASSED DURING THE YEAR. 


73. German law has by now been almost entirely replaced 
either by local Ordinances or by British or Indian applied legis- 
lation. In addition to the Ordinances to which reference has been 
made in other paragraphs of the Report, the following were passed 
during the year :— 

The Destitute Persons Ordinance. : 

The Law of Property and Conveyancing Ordinance. 

The Registration of Documents Ordinance. 

The Land Registry Ordinance. 

The Ex-enemies Land Holding Ordinance. 

The Asiatics (Marriage, Divorce and Succession) Ordinance. 

The Native Christian Divorce Ordinance. 

The Highways Ordinance, to regulate traffic on roads and 
bridges. 


EDUCATION. 


SCHOOLS AND STAFF. 


74. Free education is provided in the Government schools 
and by the various missions throughout the Territory. 
The former number sixty-five as against fifty-eight in 1922. 
Two new appointments to the European staff were made 
at the end of the year and a third European was lent 
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by the Public Works Department as a technical instructor. 
Inspections were made by the Director of Education, and by 
the masters at Tanga and Bukoba of the elementary schools 
in their respective areas, but the distances to be covered and the 
lack of transport facilities make regular inspections a matter of 
difficulty and there are still a number of schools in districts away 
‘from the railway line which have yet to be visited by the Director. 
Administrative officers show the keenest interest in the schools in 
their districts, and in many cases give up much of their spare time 
and attention to them. 


ScHOOL BUILDINGS. 


75. Important structural additions were made to the primary 
school in Dar-es-Salaam where two class-rooms, being a section 
of the frontage of the proposed block of permanent buildings, were 
completed, but accommodation is still insufficient and industrial 
activities have been curtailed through the lack of suitable work- 
shops. At Tanga certain buildings were evacuated by other 
Government departments and returned to the school and the 

. workshop accommodation was enlarged. Three new schools were 
built by Government and ten were built or re-built by the natives 
themselves. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


76. There are primary schools at Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, 
Bukoba, and Tabora, though the last named will not be opened 
until early in 1924, owing to the late appointment of a master 
from England. The curriculum in these schools includes instruc- 
tion in all branches of the English language, translation, geography, 
mathematics, history and typewriting, of a standard sufficiently 
high to fit the African for a boy clerkship on leaving. At Tanga, 
where there are now 374 pupils, progress, since the appointment of 
a European master, has been remarkable, and the Asiatic clerical 
staff in the Administrative Office at Tanga was entirely replaced, 
during the year, by educated Africans who have reached a very 
fair standard of ability and whose work was satisfactory. A 
dispensary was installed under the directions of the Medical 
Officer of Health and a small class of hospital dressers was started. 
These boys go on with their normal school work in the morning 
and attend lectures or practical demonstration in hygiene and 
first aid in the afternoon. Although the teaching staff at Bukoba 
was, up to November, exclusively native, good work was done and 
a satisfactory standard in the study of English was maintained. 
Up to the present the boys have been tor the most part sons or 
relatives of the Sultans, but arrangements are now being made to 
assist, in deserving cases, boys selected from the district schools. 
The tone of the school is good and the material among the most 
promising in the Territory from an educational standpoint. 
Developments continue to be rapid and with the appointment of a 
European master the future in this district is bright. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

77. Industrial classes are held at the coastal primary schools, 
carpentry and tailoring being taught at both, and weaving and 
printing at Dar-es-Salaam, while bootmakers, blacksmiths and 
masons are trained at Tanga. The Tanga carpentry apprentices 
were anxious to be allowed to make something for the British 
Empire Exhibition ; but, as the first apprentice was only signed on 
in July, 1922, it was with some misgiving that the news was 
received of their ambition to send a reproduction of one of the 
elaborately carved doors which have for so long been a feature in 
Zanzibar. The confidence of the native instructor in his pupils was, 
nevertheless, completely justified and an excellent replica which, 
with the exception of the brass hinges, was made entirely by the 
boys themselves in the sixteenth and seventeenth months of their 
apprenticeship, was forwarded to the exhibition. There is no 
doubt that the African is capable of being trained to a high state 
of efficiency in any skilled trade and that with adequate facilities 
he will be able to replace the indentured Asiatic artizan on whom 
East Africa at present relies. Further reference to the technical 
training of natives is made in paragraphs 89 and 93 of the Report. 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

78. The elementary schools provide for the education of the 
peasantry whose inheritance is the land and for whom the more 
advanced training which is given to the town-bred native is not 
suitable. The curriculum includes reading, writing and arith- 
metic, Kiswahili, geography, and short courses in hygiene, but 
simple instruction in agriculture and the improvement of economic 
industries is the keynote of the educational policy. A garden is 
attached to every school where some demonstrations in alignment 
and proper spacing can be given and where experimental crops 
can be tried and good quality seed can be planted. In some dis- 
tricts permanent plantations of bananas and coffee trees have 
been established, and these will shortly come into bearing. 
Seed has been widely distributed, and in Kondoa district, for 
instance, every boy in the school received ten pounds of good 
quality seed of Hickory King maize, Proso millet, Soya and 
Canadian Wonder beans, all of which, though new to the district, 
gave a good yield. It is hoped to extend agricultural instruction 
until it embraces other subjects relating to rural economy, and 
in a small way a start has already been made. Among the 
cattle-owning tribes some tuition in animal husbandry should 
find a place in the curriculum, and for this purpose the wealthier 
fathers of the first pupils of the Tabora School have generously 
contributed the nucleus of a herd of cattle. To prevent the 
wanton destruction for fucl or cultivation of large areas of forest 
land which took place in the past it is proposed to use the schools 
as a medium of propaganda for reattorestation, and nurserics 
of trees have accordingly been started at several schools with the 
object of impressing on the children the importance of forestal 
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conservation. The co-operation of the Agricultural, Veterinary 
and Forestry Departments in these projects has been obtained 
and, when available, the assistance of officers from those depart- 
ments has been promised. Notwithstanding the shortage of 
fully trained teachers, a distinct advance has been made in 
elementary education during the year. 


HYGIENE AND MEDICAL ATTENTION. 


79. In all schools increased attention is given to hygiene, 
particularly in relation to insect-borne diseases and their preven- 
tion, and it may safely be anticipated that within a short time 
no child in a Government school will be ignorant of the dangers 
of the rat and the mosquito. Where medical officers are stationed, 
the pupils are regularly inspected and treatment is given to those 
who require it. Emphasis is laid on personal cleanliness and 
regular parades for bathing and the washing of clothes are held, 
a soap ration being issued for the purpose. Although every 
teacher is not competent to undertake it, physical drill is taught 
in the majority of schools and reaches a high standard in many. 
Games, usually football, are played regularly, and as all boys 
have to take their share in the cultivation of the school garden 
they do not lack physical exercise. 


APPRECIATION OF EDUCATION BY THE NATIVES. 


80. Most tribes show a definite enthusiasm for education, 
though amongst the more primitive the women-folk display some 
mild opposition, as they like to retain their children at home. The 
most promising fields of education are the districts of Tabora and 
Bukoba, where the Sultans themselves have built a number of 
village schools for their people, and where the assistance of the 
parents may be counted on to secure regular and punctual attend- 
ance. The coastal towns, however, and in particular Dar-es- 
Salaam, present a different and difficult problem. The parent 
has lost all control and cares very Jittle about the welfare of his 
child, and, having brought his boy to school, he considers in many 
cases that he has conferred an obligation on Government, and that 
so far as he is concerned there is nothing more to be done. He 
looks upon attendance as the concern of the education authorities 
alone, and makes no effort to see that his son attends regularly. 
Not only is he not prepared to help, but a view very commonly 
held is that a boy on joining the school becomes the property of 
the Government and that therefore it is incumbent upon the 
State to feed and clothe him. With such an attitude it is not easy 
to contend, and it is not surprising that the percentage of attend- 
ance at many of the coast schools is far from satisfactory. A 
School Board has been formed at Tanga from among the elders 
and parents, which visits the school from time to time and sees 
what is being done, but it remains to be discovered whether this 
corporate sense of responsibility is likely to continue or whether 
it is the result of a passing enthusiasm. 
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EvuROPEAN AND INDIAN EDUCATION. 


81. The Government makes an annual grant of £450 towards 
the cost of the schools for Dutch children in Arusha district, 
where there are now three schools, two new schools having been 
opened during the year. The daily attendance for all the schools 
was 102. There are a few schools for the Indian children in the 
larger towns which are privately maintained. 

EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. 

82. The recurrent expenditure of the Department for the 
year ending 31st March, 1923, amounted to £9,359, and extra- 
ordinary expenditure on buildings, equipment and furniture to 
£2,207. The approved recurrent estimated expenditure for the 
year 1923-24 amounts to £13,000, while £18,000 has been asked 
for in 1924-25. This sum, though double that provided in 
1922-23, is admittedly inadequate for the needs of the Territory, 
but expenditure on education, as on medical services, is almost 
illimitable, and the demands of the Department must bear some 
relation to the financial position of the Territory as a whole. 


Mission SCHOOLS. 

83. There are in the Territory upwards of 2,000 mission schools 
with a roll of over 100,000 scholars, which is just in excess of the 
returms for 1913, but though the number is impressive there are 
many schools where the teaching given has little educational value 
and where instruction is confined to reading and religious exercises. 
Some schools, again, meet only once or twice a week and others 
only in the afternoon, which is too short a period to afford much 
benefit to the children and is the complaint put forward by parents 
when submitting an application for the establishment of a Govern- 
ment school in an area already served by a mission. Instruction 
in industries and vocational training at present occupies but 
a subordinate place in mission educational work, a deficiency 
which is not due to failure to appreciate its importance but rather 
to lack of funds which still makes it impossible for industrial 
instruction to approach the standard of German days. Never- 
theless in bringing into touch with civilising and educational 
influences thousands of natives to whom no other opportunities 
are available the missions have performed most valuable work, 
particularly considering the difficulties which they have had to 
meet, for there is little doubt that, like other institutions, they 
have suffered from post-war depression and that their supporters 
have not been in a position to contribute as liberally as before. 
The work of reconstruction, actual and spiritual, has been immense 
while the transfer of the interests of the German missions to other 
societies has taken time and a number of stations have yet to be 
re-opened. Like the Government, the missions have found it 
difficult to obtain a sufficiency of trained teachers owing to the 
closing of schools and missions during the war, but definite 
progress has been made during the year and a marked advance 
may be anticipated in 1924. 
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NATIVE NEWSPAPER. 


84. A monthly newspaper for natives written in Swahili and 
published at cost price was started in January under Government 
auspices. Its popularity may be judged by its circulation which 
rose from 2,000 to nearly 10,000 and by the contributions received 
from natives which became embarrassing in their numbers, par- 
ticularly when each correspondent desired and was disappointed 
at not receiving a separate acknowledgment. The editing and 
management is in the hands of a committee consisting of four 
officials and two or three educated natives, which reviews the 
contributions received and discards those which are unsuitable or 
exceed legitimate criticism.. The newspaper aims at being educa- 
tional and instructional, each monthly issue containing some official 
contribution on agriculture, sanitation, schools, etc., in addition 
to news of the world and articles of current affairs or subjects of 
local interest. It spreads throughout the Territory a knowledge 
of Kiswahili, though the grammatical accuracy of its columns is 
classed as pedantry by the up-country native ; but it is hard to 
please all, for to depart from correctness would excite the ridicule 
of the coastal reader whose home is the birthplace of the language. 


CLIMATE. 


CummatTic ZONES, 


85. The climate of the Territory varies greatly according to the 
height above sea-level of the several districts. Roughly, four 
climatic zones can be distinguished, though even among these 
there are considerable local variations. 


(i) The warm and rather damp coast region with its adjoining 
hinterland. Here conditions are tropical, though not 
unpleasant except just before and during the rainy 
seasons when the heat is trying and the atmosphere 
humid. The average yearly temperature is 78 degrees. 


(ii) The hot and moderately dry zone between the coast and 
the central plateau (300 ft.—2,000 ft.). This zone’is 
characterised by low humidity of atmosphere, less rain 
and a temperature rather lower but with greater daily 
and yearly variations. 


(iii) The hot and dry zone of the central plateau between 
2,000 ft. and 4,000 ft. in height. The climate of this 
zone differs, of course, greatly in parts but its prevailing 
characteristics are low humidity, little rainfall (at 
Tabora an annual average of 32 inches), a fairly high 
mean temperature with great daily and yearly varia- 
tions, sometimes exceeding 36 degrees F. daily. The 
heat is dry but not so trying to the European as the 
moist and steamy warmth of the coast, while the 
nights are invariably cool. 
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(iv) The semi-temperate regions around the slopes of Kili- 
manjaro and Meru, of the Usambara highlands, the 
Ufipa plateau, and the mountainous areas of the south- 
western area (5,000 ft.—10,000 ft.). Frosts occur at the 
higher altitudes and the nights are cold. These districts 
enjov a bracing climate and alone can be considered 
healthy for Europeans, but prolonged residence in 
these altitudes is apt to produce nervous strain even 
though physical fitness is maintained. 





There are two well-defined rainy seasons annually. Generally 
speaking, the long rains begin in February or March and last 
for two or three months, while the short rainy season extends 
from October to November, but the rainfall is low for a tropical 
country and droughts are not infrequent. 


RAILWAYS, 


86. The Tanganyika Railway Svstem.—The Tanganyika Rail- 
way system consists of the following lines :— 

(1) The Central Railway which is the main trunk line 
772} miles long connecting Dar-es-Salaam with Kigoma 
on Lake Tanganyika. 

(2) The Tanga Railway 219 miles long which runs 
between the port of Tanga and Moshi on the slopes of 
Kilimanjaro. 

(3) The Lindi Tramway, a narrow gauge line running 
between Mingovo (near Lindi) to Ndanda. 


Voi-Kahe Railwav.—The Voi-Kahe Railway connecting the 
Tanga Railway at Moshi with the Uganda Railway at Voi was 
closed to traffic on 19th April, 1923. This line, which was built 
by the British troops during the war for military purposes, was 
hastily constructed and traversed country which was for the most 
part uninhabited and unproductive. The traffic from the kili- 
manjaro area was insufficient to justify the recurrent annual 
working loss to this Territory and it was at first decided to pick 
up the track and to use it for railway extensions elsewhere. 
The line was eventually purchased from the War Office by the 
Government of Kenya and will in future be run under the manage- 
ment of the Uganda Railway. The Tengeni-Sigi Railway, 
fifteen miles long, a short branch line of the Tanga Railway, was 
closed to traffic in July. Except for a small quantity of coffee 
practically no traffic was carried over this line which only served 
the Amani Institute and a few plantations in the vicinity and 
was worked at an annual loss. 


Extension of the Tanga Railway.—An extension of the Tanga 
line for twenty-two miles from Moshi to Sanya River on the 
borders of Arusha district was sanctioned and work commenced 
towards the end of the year 
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Relaying of Central Railway.—The relaying of the Central 
Railway with fifty-five pounds British standard track in replace- 
ment of the old German forty-two pounds rail was commenced 
and thirty-eight miles were completed. This work will continue 
over the section of 115 miles between Dar-es-Salaam and Morogoro. 
The old rail when it is picked up will be used either to relay the 
section of the Tanga line between the coast and Mombo or will 
be available for railway extensions now under consideration. 


Rolling Stock.—New rolling stock which was urgently needed 
arrived during the year and six new locomotives and twenty-one 
bogie wagons of twenty-five tons were erected and put on the 
line. New brake vans and passenger coaches have been under 
construction in the workshops and are nearing completion. 
They are built of local timber and almost entirely with African 
labour. 


The Lindi Tramway.—The Lindi Tramway was opened to 
seasonal traffic but the volume of traffic carried and the revenue 
earned were disappointing and the inference is that the native 
in the Lindi hinterland prefers to carry his produce through to 
the coast. 


RAILWAY TARIFF AND TRAFFIC. 


87. A new tariff was completed and printed and comes into 
force on Ist January, 1924. Favourable rates are quoted for 
long-haul traffic with a view to attracting goods from the Belgian 
Congo, an increase in which will compensate for the loss sustained 
in working the Tabora-Kigoma Section of the Central Railway, 
a section which passes through a_tsetse-fly belt and contributes 
nothing to traffic. As the result of conversations early in the 
year, orders were given for the transport to the coast of fifty 
tons of copper a month from the Katanga mines. It is gratifying 
to record that this order has since been increased to 210 tons of 
copper a week (10,000 tons a year) and sixty tons of tin ore a 
month. From June to December 1,756 tons of copper were 
carried to the coast. There is also a satisfactory increase in produce 
exported via Kigoma from the Belgian Territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi while up-traffic to the Congo shows a distinct improvement. 


STATISTICS, 


88. The following figures are given for the years 1922 and 
1923 :— 


1922. 1923. 
Expenditure ae .» £387,S21 £335,110 
Gross earnings .. °° .. £197,260 £223,719 
Net loss... «. £190,561 £111,391 
Passengers carried 2. 202,480 190,834 


Goods tonnage .. is 58,559 79,263 
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EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING OF AFRICAN ARTIZANS. 


89. The policy of training African labour in skilled trades 
has continued satisfactorily during the year and, though progress 
is slow, it is steady as will be seen by the following figures showing 
respectively the number of Asiatic and African artizans employed 
on a given date in the last few years :— 


Number employed on 
1-1-1920 1-1-1921 1-1-1922 1-1-1923 
Asiatics .. we 584 416 432 398 
Africans .. ore 451 481 617 637 


Demands on India for staff are now very small, while some trades 
are withiri measurable distance of being self-supporting. Boiler- 
makers’ work has come on well, and the number of machinemen 
has increased satisfactorily. Among the fitters and carpenters, 
the numbers engaged are satisfactory but instruction had already 
been given in these trades by the Germans, a remark which also 
applies to foundry work (moulding) where possibly the best 
results are found, In certain trades, e.g. spring smithing and 
carriage examining, little or no progress has been made and in 
metal turning the progress is very small. The bovs of apprentice- 
ship age are doing well and experience has proved that their 
value as apprentices is in proportion to the standard of education 
which they have reached in the schools. In Dar-es-Salaam the 
wood-working boys attend the Government school in the after- 
noon while the metal workers are given simple theoretical 
instruction by one of the European instructors on three after- 
noons weekly at the workshops. The success so far obtained 
is undoubtedly due in a great measure to the interest shown and 
the assistance given by the European artizan and workshop 
staff in helping the boys to learn trades. To make for further 
progress three more technical instructors have been asked for 
in the estimates for next year. 


SHIPPING. 


90. Shipping Services—The following ocean-gving steamship 
lines called regularly throughout the year at the principal ports :— 


Union Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited. 
British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 
Clan Ellerman Hall Joint Service. 

Messageries Maritimes. 

Holland East Africa Line. 

Deutsche Ost Afrika Linie. 

Marittima Italiana. 
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Coastal services between the various ports in this and adjoining 
territories were maintained by the Zanzibar Government 
steamers and the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited. 


Towards the end of the year the Government s.s. ‘“ Lord 
Milner ” was found to be unseaworthy, and the question of her 
replacement was under consideration. 


Services on Lakes Nyanza and Tanganyika.—The ports of 
Mwanza and Bukoba, on Lake Nyanza, are regularly visited by 
the service of the Uganda Railway Marine which, during the 
produce season, is augmented by tugs and lighters. This dealt 
promptly and efficiently with the large shipments of exports. 
Dhows increased in number, and over fifty now ply during the 
season between the smaller lake ports and the clearing centres 
of Bukoba and Mwanza. Navigation was assisted by a rise in 
the lake level after the heavy rains in April, but the average level 
is considerably below that recorded some fifteen years ago, and, 
though there are cycles of rise and fall, there is no doubt that 
a gradual decline is continuing. 


The Government steamers on Lake Tanganyika were 
laid up for repairs for the greater part of the year, but 
communications have been maintained by steamers of the Grands 
Lacs Company. 


Salvage of s.s. Goetzen.—Arrangements for the salvage of 
the s.s. ‘‘ Goetzen,’”’ which was sunk by the Germans at Kigoma 
during the war were well advanced early in the year, but opera- 
tions were delayed owing to the non-arrival of apparatus from 
England, and were eventually suspended in September owing to 
the failure in succession of each of the lifting pontoons. The 
work was recommenced and was preceeding successfully at the 
end of the year. 


Tonnage.—The number of ocean-going steamers other than 
coastal which entered and cleared at the coast ports of the Terri- 
tory during 1923 is given below :— 


Nationality. Number. Tonnage. 
British .. ee 300 va fs 489,297 
French .. aA 51 ei bie 189,966 
Dutch .. a8 59 ae Re 218,688 
Italian .. re 9 <4 es 21,615 
German .. a 8 Br nn 38,368 


2,638 dhows, with a total tonnage of 142,674, entered and cleared 
at the ports of the Territory. 
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ROADS. 


91. Construction of Arterial Road to the South-Western 
Area.—The construction and bridging of the Dodoma-Iringa 
road was commenced, and is expected to be completed in 1925. 
It will open up the rich country in the south-west of the 
Territory, and will be the first section of a fly-free route from 
Lake Nyasa to the railway. 


Maintenance Work.—Heavy floods carried away many bridges 
in the Moshi-Arusha road. These were replaced and a number of 
new bridges were completed. Improvements to roads and bridges 
were carried out on all the more important trunk roads. 


The Tabora-Mwanza Road.—The proposed construction of a 
fly-free road between Mwanza and Tabora is in abeyance pending 
consideration of a projected railway extension from Tabora 
northwards in the direction of Mwanza. There is pressing need 
for improved communication to tap the great productive centres 
of Kahama and Shinvanga in the district of Tabora, as road 
construction has not kept pace with the economic development 
of the interior. The native is learning that.the time spent in 
carrying loads can be more profitably employed in the planting 
of economic crops, so that any further increase in native produc- 
tion will result in a demand for porter transport in excess of the 
supply of carriers. In outlying parts of Tabora district it was 
estimated that at the end of the year several hundred tons of produce 
were still lying in the Indian trading centres owing to the advent 
of the planting season and the consequential dearth of porters. 
Ox-wagons have increased in numbers, and reference has been 
made above to the initiation of communal transport in the 
Shinyanga sub-district of Tabora, but the wide distribution of 
the tsetse-fiy limits the areas in which ania transport can 

safely be used. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


PosTaL TRAFFIC. 


92. There was a large increase in postal traffic, the total 
increase in the volume handled amounting to 17-95 per cent. 
over the previous year, excluding parcels which showed an increase 
of 12-88 per cent. At the same time it was possible to effect 
considerable economies in the staff. A Post Office Handbook 
which forms the nucleus of a post office guide was issued for the 
first time, and contains much information of interest to the public. 


EMPLOYMENT OF AFRICANS IN THE PosTAL SERVICE. 


93. The establishment of the department consisted of 77 Euro- 
peans, 47 Asiatics, and 538 Africans; among the latter are 
included 20 sub-postmasters and clerks, 83 telegraphists and 
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telephonists, 21 learners, and 154 telegraphic linesmen. It is 
pleasing to report that the policy of increasing the responsibility 
of duties entrusted to Africans has met with success. In addition 
to telegraph and telephone operating, the work of sub-postmaster, 
which includes telegraphic, counter and sorting duties, is per- 
formed by them in some stations, and in one case an important 
sub-office, formerly controlled by an Asiatic, is now in sole charge 
of an African. It is to be regretted, however, that the number 
of suitable candidates forthcoming is below the number of posts 
which could be filled, so that the continued employment of 
European and Asiatic staff, with contingent higher expense, is 
necessitated. The department undertook the training of tele- 
graphists for employment as signallers on the railway, and a few 
scholars from the Government school received instruction in 
telegraphy for two hours daily. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


94. The Eastern and South African Telegraph Company has 
an office in Dar-es-Salaam and communication by cablegram is 
possible with all parts of the world. Daily letter telegrams for 
Great Britain and Ireland at a quarter of the full rates were 
instituted on Ist November and the service is popular. The 
Tanganyika telegraph system is connected with Kenya and 
Uganda, the Belgian Congo and with the lines of the African 
Transcontinental Telegraph Company in the south-west. The 
Belgian Government has a wireless station at Kigoma. 


AERODROMES. 


95. Aerodromes at Tabora and Mwanza were maintained during 
the year but no aeroplanes were flown in the Territory. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


96. Heavy Programme of Public Works—An extensive pro- 
gramme of new works was inaugurated and a number of works 
which were under construction at the beginning of the year were 
completed. 


In Dar-es-Salaam the new native market was opened and a 
new fish market was begun, while the town water supply was 
further extended enabling many new consumers to be supplied. 
A new mess for the officers of the King’s African Rifles which 
was commenced in 1922 was handed over for occupation in June. 
The building programme both im the capital and in the out- 
districts proceeded and included the design and construction of 
bungalows, gaols, hospitals, schools, markets, abattoirs, etc. 
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Investigations and borings were continued in connection with 
the harbour development scheme and final drawings and estimates 
were prepared. The proposals, which should suttice to meet 
requirements for some years to come, involve the extension of the 
existing wharf front and the retention of the lighterage system. 


Water Conservation on Masai land.—Two dams have been con- 
structed in the Arusha district for the Masai who were anxious 
for some scheme of water conservation and were prepared to 
subscribe the cost which, with the exception of a small Govern- 
ment grant, was accordingly met by the tribe. The furrows and 
dams which have been constructed render it possible for a large 
area, hitherto waterless, to be inhabited by the Masai during all 
seasons of the year while natives of other tribes with their flocks 
and herds are now able to use roads that were formerly closed in 
dry weather. To extend the facilities and to encourage spon- 
taneous effort the Government approved a substantially increased 
contribution for the future. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Government Notice No 80. 
AT THE COURT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
the 22nd day of July, 1920. 
Present, 
THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL. 


WHEREAS by the Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Associated 
Powers and Germany, signed at Versailles on the Twenty-eighth day of 
June, 1919, Germany renounced in favour of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers all her rights and titles over her Oversea possessions : 

AND WHEREAS the said Treaty having been duly ratified as therein 
provided came into force on the Tenth day of January, 1920: 

AND WHEREAS it has been agreed between the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers that the territories of Africa situate within the limits 
of this Order (being part of the territories formerly known as German 
East Africa) shall be administered by His Majesty the King, subject to 
and in accordance with the provisions of the said Treaty : 

AND WHEREAS accordingly by treaty, capitulation, grant, usage, 
sufferance and other lawful means His Majesty has power and jurisdiction 
within the said territories (hereinafter called the Tanganyika Territory) : 

NOW, THEREFORE, His Majesty, by virtue and in exercise of the 
powers on this behalf by the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, or otherwise, 
in His Majesty vested, is pleased, by and with the advice of His Privy 
Council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, as follows :— 


PRELIMINARY. 


1. This Order may be cited as ‘‘ The Tanganyika Order in Council, 
1920.” 

The limits of this Order are the territories comprised in the Tanganyika 
Territory, which includes the territories bounded on the east by the Indian 
Ocean; on the north by the frontiers of the East Africa and Uganda 
Protectorates ; on the west by the Belgian Congo, including that part of 
the territories formerly known as German East Africa placed under the 
administration of Belgium in accordance with the hereinbefore recited 
Treaty; and on the south by the frontiers of Northern Rhodesia, the 
Nyasaland Protectorate and Portuguese East Africa, and within the 
territories comprised.in the Tanganyika Territory are also included Mafia 
Island and all adjacent islands between the mouths of the Rivers Rovuma 
and Umba, which do not form part of the dominions of His Highness the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. 

The said territories are in this Order referred to as ‘‘ the Territory.”’ 


2. In this Order— 
“Secretary of State 
taries of State ; 

“ Public Lands ’’ means all lands in the Territory which are subject 
to the control of His Majesty by virtue of any Treaty, Convention, 
or Agreement, or of His Majesty’s Protectorate, and all lands which 
shall have been acquired for the public service or otherwise how- 
soever ; 


means one of His Majesty’s Principal Secre- 


Title of Order. 


Limits of 
Order, 


Defuitions. 


Office of 
Governor 
constituted, 





Governor's 
powers aud 
authorities, 


Publication of 
Governor's 
Commussion, 


Oaths to be 
taken by 
Governor, 


Succession to 
Government. 
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“Gazette ” means the Gazette of the Tanganyika Territory ; 
“ Person ” includes Corporation ; 


Words importing the plural or the singular may be construed as 
referring to one person or thing or to more than one person or thing, and 
words importing the masculine as referring to females (as the case may 
require). 

3.—(1) Where this Order or any Ordinance confers a power or imposes 
a duty, then, unless a contrary intention appears, the power may be 
exercised and the duty shall be performed from time to time as occasion 
requires. 

(2) Where this Order or any Ordinance confers a power or imposes a 
duty on the holder of an office, then, unless a contrary intention appears, 
the power may be exercised and the duty shall be performed by the holder 
of the office for the time being or by a person duly appointed to act for him. 


(3) Where this Order or any Ordinance confers a power to make rules, 
regulations, or orders, then, unless a contrary intention appears, the power 
shall be construed as including a power, exercisable in the like manner 
and subject to the like approval and conditions (if any) to rescind, revoke, 
amend or vary the rules, regulations, or orders. 

(4) Expressions defined in this Order shall have the same respective 
meanings in any Ordinances, rules, or regulations made under this Order, 
unless a contrary intention appears. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


4.—(1) His Majesty may, by a Commission under His Sign Manual 
and Signet, appoint a fit person to administer the Government of the 
Territory under the designation of Governor and Commander-in-Chief, 
or such other designation as His Majesty thinks fit, and the person so 
appointed is hereinafter referred to as the Governor. 

(2) The said Governor is hereby authorised, empowered, and com- 
manded to do and execute all things that belong to his said office, according 
to the tenour of any Orders in Council relating to the Terntory, and of 
such Commission as may be issued to him under His Majesty’s Sign Manual 
and Signet, and according to such Instructions as may from time to time 
be given to him under His Majesty's Sign Manual and Signet, or by Order 
in Council, or by His Majesty through one of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, and to such laws as are now or shall hereafter be in 
force in the Territory. 

(3) Every person appointed to fill the office of Governor shall, with 
all due solemmty, before entering on any of the duties of his office, cause 
the Commission appointing him to be Governor to be read and published 
in the presence of a Judge of His Majesty's High Court, or, if there be no 
Judge of the said Court who is able to attend, in the presence of such other 
His Majesty’s Officers in the Territory as can conveniently attend, which 
being done, he shall then and there take before him or them the Oath of 
Allegiance in the form provided by an Act passed in the Session holden 
in the Thirty-first and Thirty-second years of the Reign of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, intituled ‘An Act to amend the Law relating to Pro- 
missory Oaths’; and likewise, the usual oath for the due execution of 
the office of Governor and for the due and impartial administration of 
justice, which oaths the said Judge, or scme other of His Majesty's Officers 
then present, is hereby required to administer. 

(4) Whenever the ottice of Governor is vacant, or if the Governor 
become incapable or be absent from the Territory, or is from any cause 
prevented from acting in the duties of his office, the person appointed to 
be Chief Secretary to the Government of the Terntory, or it there be no 
such Officer therein, or such Officer be unable to act, then such person or 
persons as His Majesty may appoint under His Sign Manual and Signet, 


a 2 a, 
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and in default of any such appointment the Senior Member of the Executive Administrator. 
Council shall, during His Majesty’s pleasure, administer the Government 

of the Territory, first taking the oaths hereinbefore directed to be taken Oaths to Be 
by the Governor and in the manner herein prescribed, which being done, brehetit Heo 
the Chief Secretary or any other such Administrator as aforesaid is hereby ‘ 
authorised, empowered, and commanded to do and execute, during His 

Majesty’s pleasure, all things that belong to the office of Governor according 

to the tenour of this Order, and according to His Majesty’s Instructions 

as aforesaid, and the laws of the Territory. Provided that the Governor 

during his passage by sea to or from any part of the Territory, or when, 

in the exercise or discharge of any powers or duties by this Order in Council 

or otherwise conferred or imposed upon him, he is in any territories adjacent 

to or near to the Territory, shall not be considered to be absent from the 

Territory. 

(5) In the event of the Governor having occasion at any time to be ‘Appointment 
temporarily absent for a short period from the seat of Government, or, Qovepee ©” 
in the exercise or discharge of any powers or duties conferred or imposed 
upon him by His Majesty, or through one of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, to visit any territories adjacent to or near to the 
Territory, he may by an instrument under the Public Seal of the Territory 
appoint the Chief Secretary, or if there be no such Officer or such Officer 
is absent or unable to act, then any other person to be his Deputy within 
any part of the Territory, during such temporary absence and in that 
capacity to exercise, perform, and execute, for and on behalf of the 
Governor during such absence but no longer, all such powers and authorities 
vested in the Governor (except the power of pardon), as shall in and by 
such instrument be specified and limited, but no others. Every such 
Deputy shall conform to and observe all such instructions as the Governor 
shall from time to time address to him for his guidance. Provided never- 
theless that by the appointment of a Deputy as aforesaid the power and 
authority of the Governor shall not be abridged, altered, or in any way 
affected otherwise than His Majesty may at any time think proper to 
direct. 

5. The Governor shall have an Official Seal, bearing the style of his Public Seal. 
office, and such device as a Secretary of State from time to time approves, 
and such seal shall be deemed the Public Seal of the Territory, and may 
be kept and used by the Governor for the sealing of all things whatsoever 
that shall pass the Public Seal. And, until a Public Seal shall be provided, 
the seal of the Governor may be used as the Public Seal. 

6. There shall be an Executive Council in and for the Territory, and Executive 
the said Council shall consist of such persons as His Majesty may direct Council. 
by Instructions under His Majesty's Sign Manual and Signet, and all such 
persons shall hold their places in the said Council during His Majesty's 
pleasure. 

7.—(1) The Governor may, with the approval of a Secretary of State, Definition of 
by Proclamation, define any boundaries of the territories for the time Boundaries: 
being within the limits of this Order, and divide those territories into of Provinces, 
provinces or districts in such manner and with such subdivisions as may °* 
be convenient for purposes of administration describing the boundaries 
thereof and assigning names thereto. 

(2) If a question arises whether any place is or is not within the 
Territory, or within any province, and such question does not appear to 
be determined by any such Proclamation, or other evidence, it shall be 
referred to the Governor, and a certificate under his hand and seal shall 
be conclusive on the question, and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 

8.—(1) All rights in or in relation to any public lands shall vest in Public Lands. 
and may be exercised by the Governor for the time being in trust for 
His Majesty, or if the Secretary of State at any time with respect to all 
or any such lands by Order under his hand so directs, in such other trustee 
or trustees for His Majesty as the Secretary of State may appoint. 
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(2) The Secretary of State may, when he thinks fit, by a like Order 
Temove any trustee so appointed, and may appoint any new or additional 
trustee or trustees. 

(3) All mines and minerals being in, under or on any lands in the 
occupation of any native tribe, or any members thereof, or of any person 
not possessed of the right to work such mines and minerals, shall vest 
in the Governor, or such trustee or trustees, in like manner as the mines 
and minerals in, under or on any public lands. 

(4) The Governor, or such other trustee or trustees, may make grants 
or leases of any such public lands or minerals as aforesaid, or may permit 
such lands to be temporarily occupied, on such terms and conditions as 
he or they may think fit, subject to the provisions ef any Ordinance. 

(5) Subject as aferesaid, the Governor, in His Majesty’s name and 
on His Majesty’s behalf, may make and execute, under the Public Seal, 
grants and dispositions of any lands within the Territory which may be 
lawfully granted or disposed of by His Majesty: Provided that every 
such grant or disposition be made in conformity either with some Order 
in Council or law now or hereafter in force in the Territory, or with some 
Instructions which may be addressed’ to the Governor under His Majesty’s 
Sign Manual and Signet, or through a Secretary of State. 

9. A Secretary of State, or the Governor, subject to the directions of 
a Secretary of State, may on behalf of His Majesty, appoint, or authorise 
the appointment of, such public officers for the administration of the 
Territory, under such designations as he may think fit, and may prescribe 
their duties ; and all such public officers, unless otherwise provided by 
law, shall hold their offices during His Majesty's pleasure. 

10, The Governor may, upon sufficient cause to him appearing, suspend 
from the exercise of his office any person holding any office within the 
Territory, whether appointed by virtue of any Commission or Warrant 
from His Majesty or in His Majesty's name or by any other mode of 
appointment. Every such suspension shall continue and have effect only 
until His Majesty’s pleasure therein shall be signified to the Governor. 
In proceeding to any such suspension, the Governor is strictly to observe 
the directions in that behalf given to him by any Instructions as aforesaid. 

11. When any crime or offence has been committed within the Territory, 
or for which the offender may be tried therein, the Governor may, as he 
shall see occasion, in His Majesty’s name and on His Majesty's behalf, 
grant a pardon to any accomplice in such crime or offence who shall give 
such information as shall lead to the conviction of the principal offender, 
or of any one of such offenders, if more than one; and further, may grant 
to any offender convicted in any Court, or before any Judge or other 
Magistrate, within the Territory a pardon, either free or subject to lawful 
conditions, or any remission of the sentence passed on such offender, or 
any respite of the execution of such sentence, for such period as the 
Governor thinks fit, and may remit any fines, penalties, or forfeitures 
due or accrued to His Majesty. 

12, All Ordinances, Proclamations, Regulations, Rules or other public 
notifications shall be published in the Gazette and also in such other manner 
as the Governor may direct in the case of any particular notification. 














LEGISLATION. 


13.—(1} The Governor may make Ordinances for the administration 
of justice, the raising of revenue, and generally for the peace, order and 
good government of all persons in the Territory. 

(2) In the making of any Ordinances, the Governor shall conform to 
and observe all rules, regulations and directions in that behalf contained 
in any Instructions under His Majesty's Sign Manual and Signet. 
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(3) The Governor shall observe any general or special instructions of 
the Secretary of State with respect to the previous submission to the 
Secretary of State of draft Ordinances, to the making of Ordinances for 
particular purposes, to the amendment of Ordinances or draft Ordinances, 
and to other matters in relation thereto; but nothing in this provision 
shall affect the validity of any Ordinance. 

(4) In making Ordinances, the Governor shall respect existing native 
laws and customs except so far as the same may be opposed to justice or 
morality. 

(5) The Governor shall sign every Ordinance made by him, and shall, 
at the first available opportunity, transmit two authenticated copies 
thereof to the Secretary of State. 

(6) The Secretary of State may disallow any Ordinance, wholly or in 
part, and upon such disallowance being publicly notified in the Gazette, 
the provisions so disallowed shall thereupon cease to have effect, but 
without prejudice to anything lawfully done or suffered thereunder. 

(7) The Ordinances of each year shall be numbered consecutively and 
each may be cited by its number and year or by its short title, if any. 

(8) Where a date for the commencement of an Ordinance is not fixed 
in the Ordinance it shall come into force on the day on which it is 
promulgated by the Governor. 

(9) An Ordinance may apply to the Territory any Act or law of the 
United Kingdom, or of any legislature of India, or of any Colony or Pro- 
tectorate, subject to any exceptions and modifications which may be 
deemed fitting. . 

(10) The Governor shall, at the first available opportunity after an: 
rules or regulations are made under any Ordinance by any person or 
body authorised, transmit two authenticated copies thereof to the Secretary 
of State. 

(11) An Ordinance shall not be repealable by any rules or regulations 
made under an Ordinance. 

(12) An Ordinance varying or affecting any Order in Council relating 
to the Territory shall not come into force unless it has been previously 
approved by the Secretary of State, and such approval shall be recited 
therein. 


APPLICATION OF LAW. 


14. The enactments described in the First Schedule to the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act, 1890, shall apply to the Territory, as if it were a British 
Colony or Possession, but subject to the provisions of this Order and to 
the exceptions, adaptations, and modifications following, that is to say :— 


(i) The Governor is hereby substituted for the Governor of a Colony 
or British Possession, and the High Court is hereby substituted 
for a Superior Court or Supreme Court, and for a Magistrate or 
Justice of the Peace of a Colony or British Possession. 

(ii) For the portions of the Merchant Shipping Acts, 1854 and 1867, 
referred to in the said Schedule, shall be substituted Part XIII. 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 

(iii) In Section 51 of the Conveyancing (Scotland) Act, 1874, and any 
enactment for the time being in force amending the same, the 
High Court is substituted for a Court of Probate in a Colony. 
(iv) With respect to the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881 :— 

(a) So much of the 4th and 5th sections of the said Act as relates to 
sending a report of the issue of a warrant, together with the 
information, or a copy thereof, or to the sending of a certificate 
of committal and report of a case, or to the information to be 
given by a Magistrate to a fugitive, shall be excepted, and in 
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lieu of such information the person acting as the Magistrate 
shall inform the fugitive that in the British Possession or 
Protectorate to which he may be conveyed he has the right 
to apply for a writ of habeas corpus or other like process. 

(L) So much of the 6th section of the said Act as requires the expiration 
of fifteen days before issue of warrant, shall be excepted. 


(c) The Governor shall not be bound to return a fugitive offender to 
a British Possession unless satisfied that the proceedings to 
obtain his return are taken with the consent of the Governor 
of that Possession. 

(d) For the purposes of Part II. of the said Act, the East Africa, 
Uganda and Zanzibar Protectorates and the Tanganyika 
Territory and all British Possessions and Protectorates in 
Africa south of the Equator shall be deemed to be one group 
of British Possessions. 

Provided that nothing in this Article contained shall be taken to extend 
to the Territory the enactments mentioned in the Schedule to the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act, 1913, or any of them. 

15. Where under the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, or any amending 
Act, anything is authorised to be done by, to, or before a British Consular 
officer, such thing may be done, in any place in the Territory at which 
there is no Consular officer, by, to, or before such officer of the Government 
of the Territory as the Governor may appoint. 

16. The Colonial Prisoners Removal Act, 1864, shall apply to and take 
effect within the Territory as if the same were a British Possession and 
part His Majesty's dominions, subject as follows :— 

The Governor is hereby substituted for the Governor of a British 
Possession. 





COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


17.—(1) There shall be a Court of Record styled ‘‘ His Majesty's High 
Court of Tanganyika’ (in this Order referred to as the High Court). 
Save as hereinafter expressed the High Court shall have full jurisdiction, 
civil and criminal, over all persons and over all matters in the Territory. 

(2) Subject to the other provisions of this Order, such civil and 
criminal jurisdiction shall, so far as circumstances admit, be exercised in 
conformity with the Civil Procedure, Criminal Procedure and Penal Codes 
of India and the other Indian Acts and other laws which are in force in 
the territory at the date of the commencement of this Order or may 
hereafter be applied or enacted, and subject thereto and so far as the 
same shall not extend or apply shall be exercised in conformity with the 
substance of the common law, the doctrines of equity and the statutes 
of general application in force in England at the date of this Order and 
with the powers vested in and according to the procedure and practice 
observed by and before Courts of Justice and Justices of the Peace in 
England according to their respective jurisdictions and authorities at that 
date, save in so far as the said Civil Procedure, Criminal Procedure and 
Penal Codes of India and other Indian Acts and other laws in force as 
aforesaid and the said common law, doctrines of equity and statutes of 
general application and the said powers, procedure and practice may, 
at any time before the commencement of this Order, have been or may 
hereafter be modified, amended or replaced by other provision in lieu 
thereof by or under the authority of any Order of His Majesty in Council, 
or by any Proclamation issued or by any Ordinance or Ordinances passed 
in and for the Territory: Provided always, that the said common law, 
doctrines of equity and statutes of general application shall be in force 
in the Territory so far only as the circumstances of the Territory and 
its inhabitants and the limits of His Majesty's jurisdiction permit, and 
subject to such qualifications as local circumstances may render necessary. 
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(3) The High Court shall sit at such place or places as the Governor 
may appoint. 

(4) The High Court shall have a seal bearing the style of the Court 
and a device approved by the Secretary of State; but until such seal is 
provided a stamp bearing the words “‘ High Court of Tanganyika” may 
be used instead thereof. 


18.—(1) The High Court shall be a Court of Admiralty, and shall 
exercise Admiralty jurisdiction in all matters arising on the high seas or 
elsewhere or upon any lake or other navigable inland waters or otherwise 
relating to ships or shipping. 

(2) The following enactments of the Colonial Courts of Admiralty 
Act, 1890, that is to say, Section 2, Subsections (2) to (4), Sections 5 and 6, 
Section 16, Subsection (3), shall apply to the High Court as if in the said 
sections the said Court were mentioned in lieu of a Colonial Court of 
Admiralty, and the Territory were referred to in lieu of a British possession. 


19.—(1) There shall be as many Judges of the High Court as may 
from time to time be required. 


(2) Every Judge shall be appointed by Letters Patent under the 
Public Seal of the Territory by the Governor in accordance with such 
instructions as he may receive from His Majesty through a Secretary of 
State, and shall hold office during His Majesty's pleasure. 


(3) When there are more Judges than one, the principal Judge shall 
have such distinguishing title as the Secretary of State may approve. 


(4) In any case of death, illness, or absence, or in any other emergency, 
the Governor may appoint an acting Judge. 


20. The High Court shall exercise full jurisdiction with regard to all 
crimes and offences committed before the commencement of this Order 
within the Territory, or for which the offender may be tried therein, and 
such jurisdiction shall be exercised in conformity with the law in force 
in the Territory at the date when such crime or offence was committed 
and in conformity either with the procedure in force in the Territory 
at that date or, at the discretion of the High Court, with the procedure in 
force under Article 17 (2) of this Order. 


21.—(1) There shall also be a Special Tribunal, which shall consist 
of one of the Judges of the High Court appointed by the Governor to hold 
such Tribunal, sitting either alone or together with such other person or 
persons as the Governor may direct. 


(2) The Special Tribunal shall exercise full jurisdiction in all civil 
causes and matters which arose before the commencement of this Order, 
and such jurisdiction shall, so far as circumstances admit, be exercised 
in conformity with the law and procedure in force in the Territory at 
the date when the cause of action arose, unless the Special Tribunal shall 
be satisfied that some other law is applicable to such cause or matter 
or that the procedure in force under Article 17 (2) of this Order is more 
suitable thereto, in which case it shall exercise the said jurisdiction in 
conformity with such other law or procedure. 


(3) All periods or prescription or limitation of rights of action, whether 
they began to run before or after the outbreak of war, shall be treated 
as having been suspended by the duration of the war. They shall begin 
to run again from the date of this Order. 


(4) The Special Tribunal shall also exercise such other civil jurisdiction 
as may be assigned to it by or under the authority of any Order of His 
Majesty in Council or by any Ordinance or Ordinances passed in and 
for the Territory, and shall exercise such jurisdiction in conformity with 
the law and procedure mentioned in Article 17 (2) of this Order. 
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(5) The Special Tribunal may, with the concurrence of the Governor, 
delegate to any subordinate Court or to any officer in the Territory all 
or any of its powers under this Order. Such delegation shall, however, 
be subject to such limitations and to such conditions either with regard 
to appeal or otherwise as the Special Tribunal shall think fit. 


(6) No appeal shall lie from any order finding or decree of the Special 
Tribunal. 


(7) Any order or decree of the Special Tribunal may be executed in 
the same manner as similar orders or decrees of the High Court are 
executed, and the Special Tribunal may in its discretion transfer any 
such order or decree to the High Court for execution and the High Court 
shall proceed as if such order or decree had been made by itself. 


22_—(1) Courts subordinate to the High Court and Courts of special 
jurisdiction may be constituted by or under the provisions of any Ordinance 
as occasion requires. 


(2) Provision may be made by Ordinance for the hearing and deter- 
mining of appeals from any such Court by the High Court or otherwise. 


23. Article 9 of this Order shall apply to the appointment of all Judges 
and Magistrates (other than Judges of the High Court), and to Registrars 
and other principal officers of the High Court in like manner as it applies 
to public officers. 


24. In all cases civil and criminal to which natives are parties every 
Court shall (a) be guided by native law so far as it is applicable and is 
not repugnant to justice and morality or inconsistent with any Order in 
Council or Ordinance or any Regulation or Rule made under any Order 
in Council or Ordinance ; and shall (b) decide all such cases according to 
substantial justice without undue regard to technicalities of procedure 
and without undue delay. 


25. When any person has been sentenced to death the High Court 
shall transmit to the Governor a copy of the evidence, and the sentence 
shall not be carried into effect until confirmed by him. 





26.—(1) Subject to the provisions of any Ordinance, the High Court 
may, with the approval of the Governor, make Rules for regulating the 
practice and procedure of the High Court and of all other Courts (except 
the Special Tribunal) which may be established in the Territory. 


(2) The power to make Rules under this Article shall include (a) a 
power to fix fees and scales of remuneration, and (b) a power to regulate 
the conditions upon which persons may be admitted to practice as 
advocates or solicitors in such Courts. 


(3) At the first available opportunity after such Rules are made, the 
Governor shall transmit an authenticated copy thereof to the Secretary 
of State. 


27. The Judge of the Special Tribunal shall have the same power to 
make Rules regulating the practice and procedure of the Special Tribunal 
as is conferred on the High Court by the preceding Article, and the 
provisions of that Article shall apply, mutatis mutandis, to Rules so made 
by the Judge of the Special Tribunal. 


28.—(1) A Court under this Order shall not exercise any jurisdiction 
in any proceeding whatsvever over the Governor or his official or other 
residences or his official or other property. 


(2) This Article shall not operate in bar of any proceeding against 
the Governor in his official capacity, where it is sought to establish any 
liability of the Government of the Territory. 
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INDEMNIFICATION AND VALIDATION. 


29.—(1) No action or other legal proceeding whatsoever, whether civil 
or criminal, shall be instituted in any Court for or on account of or in 
respect of any act, matter or thing done in the Territory during the war 
with Germany, or between the termination of such war and the date of 
this Order if done in good faith and done or purported to be done in the 
execution of his duty or for the public safety, or for the enforcement of 
discipline, or otherwise in the public interest, by a person holding office 
under or employed in the service of the Crown in any capacity, whether 
naval, military, air force, or civil, or by any other person acting under 
the authority of a person so holding office or so employed; and if any 
such proceeding has been instituted whether before or after the date of 
this Order it shall be discharged and made void. 


(2) For the purposes of this Article a certificate by the Governor 
that any act, matter or thing was done under the authority of a person 
so holding office or so employed as aforesaid shall be sufficient evidence 
of the facts stated in the certificate, and any such act, matter or thing 
done by or under the authority of a person so holding office or so employed 
as aforesaid shall be deemed to have been done in good faith unless the 
contrary is proved. 


30. Any sentence passed, judgment given, or order made before the 
date of this Order in the territories comprised in the Territory, by any 
military Court (other than a Court Martial constituted in pursuance of 
any Statute) in connection with the said war, or by any Court established 
for the administration of justice in the said territories shall be deemed 
to be and always to have been valid, and to be and always to have been 
within the jurisdiction of the Court. 


31. All laws, proclamations and other legislative acts made, issued or 
done before the date of this Order by the authority for the time being 
administering the said territories for the peace, order or good government 
thereof shall be deemed to be and always to have been valid and of full 
effect, notwithstanding that any such legislative act may have repealed 
or been inconsistent with the law previously in force in the said territories. 


REMOVAL AND DEPORTATION. 


32. Where an offender convicted before any Court is sentenced to 
imprisonment, and the Governor, proceeding under Section 7 of the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, authority in that behalf being hereby 
given to him, considers it expedient that the sentence should be carried 
into effect outside of the Territory the place shall be a place in some part 
of His Majesty’s dominions out of the United Kingdom, the Government 
whereof consents that offenders may be sent thither under this Article. 


33.—(1) Where it is shown by evidence on oath, to the satisfaction of 
the Governor, that any person is conducting himself so as to be dangerous 
to peace and good order in the Territory, or is endeavouring to excite 
enmity between the people of the Territory and His Majesty, or is intriguing 
against His Majesty's power and authority in the Territory, the Governor 
may, if he thinks fit, by order under his hand and official seal order that 
person to be deported from the Territory to such place as the Governor 
may direct. 


(2) The place shall be a place in some part (if any) of His Majesty’s 
dominions to which the person belongs, or the Government of which 
consents to the reception of persons deported under this Order, or to 
some place under the protection of His Majesty, or in the country out of 
His Majesty’s Dominions to which that person belongs. 
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(3) An appeal shall not lie against an order of deportation made under 
this Article. 


(4) If any person deported under this Order returns to the Territory 
without the permission in writing of the Secretary of State (which per- 
Mission the Secretary of State may give) he shall be deemed guilty of 
an offence, and liable, on conviction, to imprisonment for any period not 
exceeding three months with or without a fine not exceeding five hundred 
rupees or florins ; and he shall also be liable to be again deported forthwith. 


(5) The Governor, by order under his hand and official seal, may 
vary or rescind any order of deportation under this Article. 


(6) The Governor shall forthwith report to the Secretary of State 
every order made by him under this Article, and the grounds thereof, 
and the proceedings thereunder. 


34.—(1) Where, under this Order, a person is to be removed or deported 
from the Territory he shall, by warrant of the Governor under his hand 
and seal, be detained, if necessary, in custody or in prison, until a fit 
opportunity for his removal or deportation occurs, and then, if he is to be 
deported beyond sea, be put on board one of His Majesty's vessels of war, 
or, if none is available, then on board some other British or other fit vessel. 


(2) The warrant of the Governor shall be sufficient authority to the 
person to whom it is directed or delivered for execution, and to the 
commander or master of the vessel to receive and detain the person therein 
named, in the manner therein prescribed, and to remove and carry him 
to the place therein named, according te the warrant. 


(3) In case of removal for any purpose other than deportation, the 
warrant of the Governor shall be issued in duplicate, and the person 
executing it shall, as soon as practicable after his arrival at the place 
therein named, deliver, according to the warrant, with one of the duplicates 
of the warrant, to a constable, or proper officer of police or keeper of a 
prison, or other proper authority or person there, the person named in 
the warrant, to be produced on the order of the proper Court or authority 
there, or to be otherwise dealt with according to law. 


35. Subject to the other provisions of this Order, all expenses of 
removal of prisoners and others, and the expenses of deportation, and of 
the sending of any person to any part of His Majesty’s dominions or 
Protectorates, including expenses of maintenance, shall be defrayed in 
such manner as the Secretary of State direct. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


36. All His Majesty’s Officers, Civil and Military, and all other the 
inhabitants of the Territory are hereby required and commanded to be 
obedient, aiding, and assisting unto the Governor and to such person or 
persons as may from time to time, under the provisions of this Order, 
administer the Government of the Territory. 


37. In this Order the term ‘ the Governor,” unless inconsistent with 
the context, shall include every person for the time being administering 
the Government of the Territory. 


38. His Majesty, His heirs and successors, in Council may at any 
time revoke, alter or amend this Order. 
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39. There shall be reserved to His Majesty, His heirs and successors, 
His and their undoubted right, with the advice of His or their Privy 
Council, from time to time to make all such laws or Ordinances as may 
appear to Him or them necessary for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of the Territory. 


40. This Order shall commence and have effect as follows :— 


(1) As to the making of any Warrant or appointment, the framing of 
Ordinances and Rules of Procedure, and the issue of instructions, 
and as to the provisions relating to indemnification and valida- 
tion, and as to any other provisions necessary for bringing this 
Order into effect, immediately from and after the date of this 
Order. 


(2) As to all other matters and provisions comprised and contained 
in this Order immediately after this Order has been read and 

. proclaimed within the Territory, and the time of such proclama- 
tion shall be deemed to be the time of the commencement 
of this Order. 


And the Right Honourable Viscount Milner, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., one 
of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, is to give the necessary 
direction herein. 


ALMERIC FITZROY. 
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APPENDIX II. 


NATIVE AUTHORITY ORDINANCE, 1923. 
No. 25 of 1923. 


Be it enacted by the Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Tanganyika Territory as follows :-— 


1, This Ordinance may be cited as the Native Authority Ordinance, 
1923. 


2. In this Ordinance unless the context otherwise requires— —, 

““headman ” includes any native chief, sultan, akida, jumbe, or headman 
who is recognised as such by the Governor, and also includes a council 
of elders or other persons collectively exercising tribal authority and 
recognised as aforesaid ; 

“native ’’ means any member of an African race, and includes a Swahilt 
or Somali ; 

“ administrative officer" means the administrative officer in charge of the 
district or sub-district concerned, and any administrative ofticer acting 
under the directions of the administrative officer in charge of such 
district or sub-district. 

8. It shall be the duty of every headman to maintain order in the 
area over which his authority extends, and for such purpose he shall have 
and exercise the authority and powers by this Ordinance conferred over 
the natives residing or being within such area in addition to any authority 
and powers which he may otherwise enjoy by virtue of any law or native 
custom for the time being in force. 





4.—(1) A headman may interpose for the purpose of preventing, and 
shall, to the best of his ability, prevent the commission of any ottence 
by any native within the local limits of his authority. 


(2) A headman knowing of a design to commit an offence by a native 
within the local limits of his authority may arrest or direct the arrest 
of the native so designing, if it appears to such headman that the com- 
mission of the ottence cannot be otlierwise prevented. Any person arrested 
under the powers conferred by this sub-section shall, unless he be released 
from arrest within twenty-four hours of his arrest, be taken forthwith 
before an administrative officer. 


(3) Every headman receiving information that any native who has 
committed a cognizable otfence, or for whose arrest a warrant has been 
issued, is within the local limits of his authority shall cause such native to 
be arrested and taken forthwith before an administrative officer. 


(4) Every headman receiving information that any cattle or other live 
stock or other property of any description which has been stolen, whether 
within or outside the local limits of his authority, is within such local 
limits shall cause such cattle or other live stuck or other property to be 
seized and detained pending the orders of an administrative officer or a 
court having jurisdiction to deal with the offence, and shall forthwith 
report such seizure and detention to an administrative officer or such 
court, 


5.—(1) Any administrative officer or headman may compel the 
attendance of any native who is subject to his authority before an 
administrative officer or any other Government officer or before himself 
or any native tribunal having jurisdiction over such native. 
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(2) Any native who when directed to attend before any such person 
or tribunal shall, without reasonable excuse, fail or neglect to attend as 
and when directed, shall be guilty of an offence against this Ordinance, 
and may be arrested by or under the orders of such administrative officer 
or headman and taken before such person or tribunal as aforesaid. 

6. Subject to the provisions of any law for the time being in force, 
the administrative officer may and, subject to the general or special 
directions of the administrative officer, any headman may make, alter, 
and revoke regulations, to be obeyed by natives resident or being within 
the area under his jurisdiction, and may give written or verbal orders to 
any individual native resident or being within the area aforesaid for all 
or any of the purposes following, viz. :— 

(a) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the manufacture, distillation, 
sale, transport, distribution, supply, possession, and consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors ; 

(b) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating gambling ; 

(c) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the gathering, cultivation, 
collection, possession, or use of plants, leaves, bark, or roots 
having poisonous, noxious, intoxicating, or stupefying pro- 
perties, and the manufacture, distribution, sale, transport, 
possession, or use of poisonous, noxious, intoxicating, or stupe- 
fying drugs ; 

(d) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the carrying and possession 
of arms ; 

(e) prohibiting any act, conduct, or thing which, in the opinion of the 
administrative officer or headman, might cause or lead to a riot, 
disturbance, or breach of the peace ; 

(f) prohibiting any act or thing which may cause damage to any 
public road or to any work constructed or maintained for the 
benefit of the community ; 

(g) preventing or remedying the pollution or obstruction of any river, 
stream, water-course, spring, or water hole ; 

(h) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the cutting or destruction 
of trees ; 

(i) the engagement of paid labour for essential public works and 
services. Provided always that no person shall be engaged 
for work under the provisions of this section— 

(i) for a longer period than sixty days in any one year ; 
(ii) if he be fully employed in any other work or has been so 
employed during the year for a period of three months; 
(iil) if he be otherwise exempted under directions issued by 
the Governor ; 

(j) facilitating the collection of any tax ; 

(k) facilitating the enforcement of the provisions of any Ordinance 
or law for the time being in force ; 

(1) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the migration of natives 
from or to the area under his jurisdiction ; 

(m) preventing the spread of infectious or contagious disease, whether 
of human beings or animals, and for the care of the sick ; 

(n) requiring the death of any native dying within his jurisdiction 
to be reported to the headman or other authority ; 

(0) detecting the presence within the area subject to his jurisdiction 
and facilitating the recovery of property which has been stolen 
or is believed to have been stolen by a native, whether within 
or outside such area ; 

(p) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the movement in or through 
the area subject to his jurisdiction of live stock of any description 
belonging to any native ; 

(q) the provision of food for sale to travellers ; 

(r) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the burning of grass or 
bush, and the use of fire or lights in any manner likely to ignite 
any grass or bush in contravention of any regulations ; 
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(s) prohibiting, restricting, regulating, or requiring to be done any 
matter or thing which the headman, by virtue of any native law 
or custom for the time being in force and not repugnant to 
morality or justice, has power to prohibit, restrict, regulate, 
or require to be done; and 

(t) for any other purpose, whether similar to those hereinbefore 
enumerated or not, which may, by notice published in the 
Gazette, be specially sanctioned by the Governor, either generally 
or for any particular area. 

Notification of %.—(1) Every regulation made under this Ordinance shall be made 
regulations. known in such manner as is customary for the native community concerned, 
and thereupon shall be binding on all natives residing or being within the 
jurisdiction of the administrative officer or headman making the regulation. 


(2) Without prejudice to any other mode of proof, a certificate pur- 
porting to be signed by the administrative officer shall be sufficient evidence 
of the terms of any such regulation and of its due publication in manner 
aforesaid. 


Approval and 8.—(1) A headman who makes a regulation without having previously 

disallowance obtained the approval of the administrative officer shall as soon as possible 

of regulations. inform the administrative officer who may, if he thinks fit, cancel the 
regulation. 

(2) The Governor may at any time direct that any regulation made 
by an administrative officer or a headman be approved or cancelled, and 
any regulation which has been approved by the Governor shall be accepted 
by all courts as valid. 


Power to 9.—(1) An administrative officer in charge of a district who considers 
require & it necessary for the good order and government of the district may order 
ge any native residing within his district to proceed to and to stay in any 
Specified locality within his district. 

locate tn (2) Every order under this section shall be reported to the Governor 


who may, if he thinks fit, cancel or vary the order. 


Consequences 10. Cancellation or revocation of a regulation or order made by an 
of revocation administrative officer or a headman shall not affect the validity of anything 
Cincellation of Gone thereunder. But the administrative officer may, if he thinks fit, 
aregulation or and if so directed by the Governor, shall, order the repayment of any 


ote fine imposed or the release of any person in custody for the breach of such 
regulation or order. 

Powers to 11.—(1) Whenever in any district there is extreme shortage of food 

issue orders and in the opinion of an administrative officer a famine exists or is likely 

famine. to ensue, and administrative ofticer may, with the sanction of the Governor, 
issue or direct any headman to issue orders within the local limits of his 
authority— 


(a) requiring any able-bodied male native to work on any public 
works, irrigation works, relief works or in any other employment 
approved by the Governor for such period as the Governor may 
prescribe ; 

(b) requiring any native to move to such place as the administrative 
officer or headman may direct in order that such native may be 
more conveniently fed ; 

(c) requiring any native to cultivate land within the local limits of 
his authority to such reasonable extent as the administrative 
officer or headman may prescribe ; 

(d) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the removal of foodstuffs 
from the district and the movement of foodstuffs within the 
district. 

(2) An administrative officer may direct any headman to accompany 
any natives required under this section to work or to move to a place 
where they can be more conveniently fed and such headman shall continue 
to exercise his authority over such natives. 
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(3) There shall be given and paid to all natives working under the 
provisions of paragraph (a) of sub-section (1) such rations and wages as 
the Governor may prescribe and, at the request of any native, such wages 
may be paid wholly or in part in food at rates fixed by an administrative 
officer. 

12.—(1) Every native who tontravenes or fails to obey any regulation, 
order, or direction lawfully made or given under the provisions of this 
Ordinance shall be guilty of an offence against this Ordinance, and may 
be arrested by the administrative officer or headman concerned without 
warrant or by any person acting under the authority of such administrative 
officer or headman and shall without delay be brought before a court 
having jurisdiction to try the offence. 

(2) Every native guilty of an offence against this Ordinance shall on 
conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding two hundred shillings, or a 
whipping not exceeding ten strokes, or imprisonment of either description 
for any period not exceeding three months. 

(3) A native court shall not have jurisdiction to try any person for an 
offence against this Ordinance unless such jurisdiction is conferred on it 
by the Governor. : 

18. Any headman may be fined any sum not exceeding two hundr 
shillings and in default of payment may be sentenced to imprisonment 
of either description for a term not exceeding three months if he shall be 
convicted of any of the following acts or neglects, that is to say :— 

(a) if when directed by an administrative officer to attend before any 
Government official or superior headman, he shall, without good 
and sufficient excuse, neglect to obey such direction ; 

(b) if he shall wilfully neglect to exercise the powers by this Ordinance 
conferred upon him for or in respect of the prevention of offences 
and the bringing of the offenders to justice, and the seizure of 
property stolen or believed to have been stolen ; 

(c) if when directed by an administrative officer to issue regulations 
or orders for any of the purposes specified in sections six and 
eleven of this Ordinance, he shall neglect to issue such regulations 
and orders ; 

(d) if he shall wilfully neglect to enforce any regulations and orders 
issued by, or under the directions of, an administrative officer 
under this Ordinance ; 

(e) if he shall wilfully neglect to cancel a regulation or order issued 
under this Ordinance when directed by an administrative officer 
so to do, or if he shall enforce any such regulation or order after 
he has been directed to cancel the same ; 

(f) if he shall wilfully neglect to enforce any lawful regulations and 
orders issued by a headman to whom he is subordinate ; 

(g) if he shall be guilty of any abuse of authority conferred on him 
by this Ordinance or by any other law or by native custom. 

14. Nothing in this Ordinance shall be construed to prevent any 
person being proceeded against for anything which is an offence against 
any other law for the time being in force, provided that no person shall 
be punished twice for any act committed by him. 

15. An administrative officer shall not be precluded from trying as a 
magistrate an offence under this Ordinance by reason of the fact that such 
offence, if committed, was a breach of.an order, regulation, or direction 
issued by him. 

16. The Governor may make rules for the better carrying out of the 
purposes and provisions of this Ordinance. : 

17. The Native Authority Ordinance, 1921, is hereby repealed. 

Provided that any orders or regulations already issued under that 
Ordinance which could lawfully have been made or issued under 
this Ordinance shall be deemed to-have been made or issued under 
this Ordinance and may be enforced accordingly. 
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APPENDIX III. 


MASTER AND NATIVE SERVANTS ORDINANCE, 1923. 


° 


No. 32 of 1923. 


BE IT ENACTED by the Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Tanganyika Territory as follows :— 


1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Master and Native Servants 
Ordinance, 1923, and shall come into operation on a date to be appointed 
by the Governor by Proclamation published in the Gazette. 


2. In this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires,— 

the expression ‘‘ servant '’ means any native employed for hire, wages, 
or other remuneration as a labourer, herdsman, clerk, artizan, domestic 
servant, sailor, boatman, porter, messenger, or in any employment of a 
like nature to any of the foregoing, and includes a native to be exhibited 
in any capacity in a circus, show, or exhibition ; 

the expression ‘‘ employer ’' means any person who enters into a contract 
of service to employ any servant, and the agent, foreman, manager, or 
factor of such person, and where a servant enters into a contract of 
service with the Government or with any officer on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, the officer under whom such servant is working shall be deemed 
to be his employer. Provided that no such officer shall be personally 
liable under this Ordinance for anything done by him as an officer of the 
Government in good faith; 

the expression ‘‘ native ’’ means a member of an African race and includes 
a Swahili or Somali ; 

the expression “contract of service ’’ means any contract, whether in 
writing or oral, expressed or implied, to employ or to serve as a servant 
for any period of time; 

the expression “ foreign contract of service ’’ means a contract of service 
made within the Territory and to be performed wholly or partially 
outside the Territory and any contract for service with a foreign state. 
Provided that a contract for employment of a domestic servant for 
service in the Kenya Colony and Protectorate, the Uganda Protectorate, 
the Dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, or the N land Protectorate, 
or ofa sailor for service on a vessel on Lakes Victoria Nyanza, Tanganyika 
or Nyasa, or on a vessel calling only at the ports of the Territory, Kenya 
Colony and Protectorate, or the Dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
shall not be deemed to be a foreign contract of service ; 


the expression “ parties ’’ means the employer and employed under any 
contract of service ; 

the expression ‘labour agent ’’ means any person who shall himself or 
through agents or messengers, in his own name or otherwise, procure 
or attempt to procure, seck for engagement, conduct, take charge of, 
supply or undertake to supply natives to be employed as servants. 
Provided that the expression “labour agent ’’ shall not apply to any 
person who procures or engages or conducts natives for his own bona 
fide domestic or personal service or business exclusively, or to any mes- 
senger or servant who procures or engages or conducts natives for his 
employer's domestic or personal service or business exclusively ; 

the expression “railway servant ’’ means any person employed by a 
Railway Administration in connection with the service of a railway ; 

the expression ‘‘ labour inspector’ means any person appointed by the 
Governor to act as such. 
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FORMATION AND INTERPRETATION OF CONTRACTS. 


3.—(1) A foreign contract of service shall not be binding on the servant 
unless it is in writing and signed by the parties thereto, and approved and 
attested as required by this Ordinance. 

(2) A contract of service, which, or a sufficient memorandum whereof, 
is not in writing and signed by the parties thereto, shall not be binding 
on the servant for a longer period than one month from the making 
thereof. 

(3) A contract of service to be performed within the Territory but 
outside the district in which the servant is engaged shall not be binding 
on the servant unless it is in writing and signed by the parties thereto. 
This sub-section shall not apply to a contract for service as a domestic 
servant, sailor or boatman. 


4.—(1) No written contract of service shall be enforced as against 
any servant who is unable to read and understand writing unless it bears 
an attestation or certificate by a magistrate or administrative officer to 
the effect that he read over and explained the contract to the servant and 
that he is liable to criminal prosecution for breach of the contract and that 
the servant voluntarily assented to the contract with full understanding 
of its meaning. 

(2) A contract of service which contains a certificate by a magistrate 
or administrative officer that a servant expressed to be engaged thereby 
assented to the contract shall be binding on the servant, whether he is able 
to write or not, in the same manner and to the same extent as if it had 
actually been signed by the servant, unless the servant proves that he did 
not assent to the contract. 

(3) A contract of service signed by a labour agent shall be binding on: 
his principal. 

5.—(1) Every foreign contract of service shall be approved and attested 
by an administrative officer in charge of a district or sub-district and shall 
be in the form in the Schedule hereto or to the like effect. 

(2) An administrative officer in charge of a district or sub-district shall 
not approve any foreign contract of service without the consent of the 
Governor, and shall not without the consent of the Governor approve any 
foreign contract of service which substantially departs from the form in 
the Schedule. 

Provided that the Governor may exempt any specified contract or class 
of contracts from the operation of this sub-section, either absolutely or 
subject to such conditions as he may think fit to impose. 

(3) Any particulars shown on the said form which cannot be written 
at the time of signing the contract shall be written and signed as soon as 
may be by the labour inspector or other person appointed by the Govern- 
ment to represent the interest of the servants or, if there be no such 
person available, by the employer or his agent. 

If any person shall knowingly or negligently write any such particulars 
incorrectly or, being under a duty to write such particulars, shall fail to 
write them or any of them, he shall on conviction be liable to a fine not 
exceeding one thousand shillings. 


6. No written contract of service shall be attested or be binding on the 
servant unless it specifies as accurately as may be— 
(a) the nature and duration of the service ; 
(b) the place or limits within which such service is to be performed ; 
(c) the remuneration to be paid ; and 
(d) a stipulation by the employer to pay the wages of the employed 
monthly or at shorter periods unless otherwise expressly desired 
by the employed. 
7. The Governor may fix the fees to be paid to the Government on 
the attestation or certification of contracts of service, foreign or otherwise, 
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and may from time to time alter and vary such fees as he may think fit, 
and such fees shall be recoverable from the employer or his agent. 

8.—(1) When the employer in a foreign contract of service does not 
reside or carry on business within the Territory, and in any other case 
where the administrative officer attesting the contract, whether a foreign 
contract or not, considers it desirable, the employer or his agent shall give 
security by bond in the form in the Schedule hereto or to the like effect 
with one or more sureties to be approved of by the administrative officer 
attesting the contract and resident within the jurisdiction, conditional 
for the due performance of the contract in such sums as the administrative 
officer may consider reasonable. 

(2) In the case of a contract for service in the Territory where the 
employer resides in the Territory, the amount of a bond, if demanded, 
shall not exceed one hundred shillings for each native employed. 

(3) A bond entered into for the purposes of this section shall be 
enforceable by the administrative officer for the time being according to 
its purport without any assignment, and shall be binding as a deed without 
being sealed. 

(4) Any money recovered under the bond shall be applied by the admin- 
istrative officer in or towards satisfaction of the claims of the servants 
employed under the contract in such proportions as the administrative 
officer in his absolute discretion shall think just. Any balance remaining 
after satisfaction of such claims shall be disposed of as the Governor may 
direct. 

9. Whoever,— 

(a) induces or attempts to induce any native to proceed beyond the 
Territory with a view to being employed as a servant ; or 
(b) knowingly aids in the engagement of any native so induced, by 
forwarding or conveying him or by advancing money or by any 
other means whatever ; 
shall, unless there is a foreign contract of service with such person and the 
provisions of this Ordinance relating to foreign contracts of service have 
been complied with, be liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding two 
thousand shillings or to imprisonment of either description for a term not 
exceeding one year or to both such fine and imprisonment. 

Provided, however, that an employer of a domestic servant or sailor 
engaged under a contract of service shall not render himself liable to the 
aforesaid penalties by inducing or attempting to induce such domestic 
servant or sailor to proceed to any place within the Kenya Colony and 
Protectorate, the Uganda Protectorate, the Dominions of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, or the Nyasaland Protectorate, or to any port on Lakes Victoria 
Nyanza, Tanganyika, or Nyasa. 

10. Two duplicate copies of every contract of service attested under 
this Ordinance shall be attested along with the original. One duplicate 
shall be delivered to the employer and the other to the employed or in the 
case of a gang to the headman of the gang. The original of every attested 
contract shall be deposited with and preserved by the magistrate or 
administrative officer by whom the same was attested. 

11. A written contract of service shall not be binding or valid for a 
longer period than two years from the date thereof. 


12, Every contract of service wherein no agreement is expressed respect- 
ing its duration, not being a contract to perform some specific work without 
reference to time, shall :— 

(a) if made and to be performed within the Territory be deemed to 
be :— 

(i) where the wages are not fixed by the contract or where 
the contract is to pay wages at any period or at any 
rate other than monthly, a contract at will, and 
determinable by either party at the close of any day 
without notice ; 
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(ii) where the contract is to pay wages monthly or at a monthly 
rate, a contract for one month and determinable by 
either party at the end of any month without notice ; 
(b) if it is for service outside the Territory, be determinable at any 
time upon notice of his intention to terminate the contract being 
given by either party to the other one month before the date 
of the intended termination in cases where wages are by the con- 
tract or local custom payable monthly or at longer intervals, 
or one week before the date of the intended termination in cases 
where wages are by the contract or local custom payable weekly 
or at longer intervals being less than monthly, or in all other 

cases one day before the date of the intended termination. 


18. If the period expressed in any contract of service or foreign con- 
tract of service for the duration thereof shall expire, or if a servant shall 
seek to determine any contract wherein no agreement is expressed respecting 
its duration whilst the servant is engaged in any voyage or journey, the 
employer may, for the purpose of terminating such voyage or journey, 
prolong the period of service for a sufficient period to enable the voyage 
or journey to be terminated. 


14. Neither sub-sections (2) or (3) of section three nor section twelve 
of this Ordinance shall apply to a contract of service entered into by a 
railway servant or by a person in the service of the Post Office if and so 
long as special provision is made by law with regard to the duration or 
the notice required for the determination of such contracts of service. 


15. Whoever decoys away or induces or employs or instigates any 
other person to decoy away or induce any servant to quit the service 
of his employer in breach of his contract, or who knowingly receives or 
harbours any servant who may improperly quit the service of his employer, 
shall on conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding one thousand shillings, 


CaRE OF SERVANTS. 


16. During the period of service the employer shall at all times at his 
own expense cause every servant in his service to be properly housed and 
shall observe all reasonable directions which may be given by an admini- 
strative or medical officer or labour inspector in respect of sanitary 
arrangements. 


Provided that the obligation of an employer as regards housing shall 
not by reason of this section extend to any case in which a servant is able 
to return to his home at the conclusion of his daily work or to obtain 
suitable and proper housing at or conveniently near to his place of 
employment. 


17.—(1) During the period of the service of any servant employed 
at such distance from his home as to render it impossible for him to return 
to his home at the conclusion of his daily work, the employer shall at his 
own expense cause such servant to be properly fed and to be supplied 
with sufficient and proper cooking utensils and means of cooking. 

Provided, however, that the obligation of an employer to cause his 
servant to be fed or to supply cooking utensils and means of cooking as 
aforesaid, as the case may be, shall not extend to any case when the servant 
is employed at a place where he can obtain for himself sufficient and 
proper food, or cooking utensils and means of cooking, if it has been agreed 
between the parties, at the time of entering into the contract of service, 
that the servant shall procure his food or cooking utensils and means of 
cooking at his own expense. 


(2) If and whenever an employer is required by the provisions of this 
Ordinance to cause his servant to be housed or fed, he shall arrange for 
a proper water supply for the use of such servant. 
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(3) An employer shall, when necessary and if requested by a servant, 
supply him with a suitable blanket, and, in the case of a porter engaged 
for a journey, also with a jersey, and water bottle. In any such case 
unless agreed to the contrary the reasonable cost of the article or articles 
supplied shall be paid by the servant and may be deducted from the 
remuneration of the servant, and until the whole of such cost shall have 
been so deducted or otherwise paid by the servant, the article or articles 
supplied shall remain the property of the employer. 

(4) An employer shall when necessary provide sufficient tent accommo- 
dation for his porters engaged for a journey. 

(5) Every employer shall provide his servants with proper medicines 
during illness and also if procurable with medical attendance during 
serious illness, and any employer failing so to provide shall, in addition 
to his liability for breach of the section, be liable to pay any expenses 
incurred by or on behalf of the Government in providing such medicines 
or medical attendance. 











18. If a servant dies during service, the employer shall give immediate 
notice thereof to the nearest administrative officer, together with a medical 
certificate if procurable of the cause of death. The employer shall pay to 
the administrative officer all wages due and deliver all property belonging 
to the deceased servant for transmission to the representatives of the 
deceased to be distributed in accordance with the law, 


19. Whenever any servant shall have been taken to the place of 
employment at the expense of the employer, the employer shall at the 
termination of the contract of service, otherwise than by cancellation 
thereof by a magistrate on account of any wrongful act or default of the 
servant, in lke manner return the servant to the place of engagement 
should the servant wish to return. 


20. Every employer shall on the termination of the contract of service 
provide at his own expense a sufficient supply of food for the servant's 
consumption on the way back to the place of engagement or pay the 
servant sufficient money to procure such food. 


21.—(1) Where after the commencement of this Ordinance personal 
injury is caused to a servant by reason of— 

(a) any defect or want of repair in the ways, works, machinery, or 
plant connected with or used in the business of the employer 
which was known to the employer or could have been discovered 
by the exercise of reasonable care and skill ; 

(B) the failure of his employer to take reasonable precautions for the 
safety of his servant, or to comply with any obligation imposed 
upon him by this or any other Ordinance or any lawful regulations 
made under this or anv other Ordinance ; 

(c) the negligence of his employer, or the negligence of any person 
in the service of the employer and exercising any superintendence 
over the work of the servant or any plant or machinery or under 
whose orders or directions the servant was acting at the time 
of the injury ; 

the servant or, if the injury results in death, his legal personal repre- 
sentative shall be entitled to receive reasonable compensation from the 
employer, the amount thereof to be assessed by a subordinate court. 

(2) Contributory negligence by the servant, not being disobedience 
to a specitic order or wilful misconduct, shall not be a defence to a claim 
for compensation under this section, But in assessing the amount of 
compensation regard shall be had to any contributory negligence by the 
servant. 

(3) The voluntary acceptance by the servant of the risk or danger 
which gave rise to the injury shall not be a defence to a claim for 
compensation under this section. 
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(4) The amount of compensation recoverable under this section shall 
not exceed the amount of two years wages. 

(5) A court awarding compensation under this section may, if it thinks 
fit, order the compensation to be paid into court, and give directions 
for its application for the benefit of the servant or his family by instal- 
ments or otherwise in such manner as the court considers expedient. 

(6) Nothing in this section shall prevent proceedings by a servant or 
his executor or administrator against his employer independently of this 
section, but a judgment in such proceedings, whether for or against the 
employer, shall be a bar to proceedings in respect of the same injury 
under this section, and a judgment in proceedings under this section, 
whether for or against the employer, shall be a bar to proceedings in respect 
of the same injury independently of this section. 

Provided that, if in proceedings independently of this section the 
court decides that the employer is not liable under such proceedings 
but is liable to pay compensation under this section, the court shall assess 
the amount of the compensation so payable, but shall deduct therefrom 
any extra costs which, in the opinion of the court, have been incurred 
by the employer owing to proceedings having been taken independently 
of this section. 

(7) This section shall have effect notwithstanding any agreement 
to the contrary contained in the contract of service. 

22. Without prejudice to any greater liability which may be imposed 
on an employer by any contract, sections sixteen to twenty-one (inclusive) 
of this Ordinance shall apply to servants engaged for service outside the 
Territory in like manner as they apply to servants engaged for service in 
the Territory. 

28. The Governor may, if he thinks fit, from time to time make 
regulations to be published in the Gazette prescribing the precautions to 
be taken to insure the safety of servants employed in connection with any 
plant, machinery, engine, and boilers, and as to the testing and inspection 
thereof, and imposing a fine not exceeding one thousand shillings for the 
breach of any such regulations. 

24. The Governor may, if he thinks fit, from time to time, make 
regulations, to be published in the Gazetle, prohibiting, restricting, or 
regulating the employment as servants of boys and girls under the age 
of sixteen years, and imposing a fine not exceeding one thousand shillings 
for the breach of any such regulation. 


Lapour AGENTS. 


25.—(1) No labour agent shall recruit or scek to recruit any native 
to be employed as a servant unless such labour agent is in possession of a 
permit issued by the administrative officer in charge of the district or sub- 
district tn the form contained in the Schedule to this Ordinance. 

(2) The administrative officer may refuse to issue the permit, and 
may require any person by whom an application for a permit is made 
to sign a bond for such amount as may be required for the fulfilment of 
the provisions of this Ordinance and of any regulations which may be 
applicable and of any special conditions contained in the permit. The 
administrative officer may, if he thinks fit, require one or more sureties, 
to be approved by him, to join in the bond. 

(3) The permit shall be issued for a limited period, not exceeding in 
any case twelve months, and shall be valid only for the district or sub- 
district of the officer issuing the same, or for such part of such district 
or sub-district as may be specified in the permit. 

26. A labour agent shall not employ any agent for the purposes of 
assisting him in recruiting, unless and until he shall first have notified 
the officer who issued his permit in writing of such employment and of 
the name of such agent and received his consent in writing. 
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27. The Governor may from time to time make regulations, to be 
published in the Gazette— 

(i) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the recruiting of natives 
in any specified districts, areas, or places ; 

(ii) requiring the provision of proper clothing, feeding, medicines, 
medical attendance, and housing by and at the expense of 
labour agents for natives recruited by them ; 

(iii) prescribing the fees to be paid in respect of a permit to recruit 
labour ; 

(iv) imposing such conditions upon labour agents and the recruitment 
of natives as servants as he may consider proper for the pro- 
tection of natives. 

28. Any labour agent who without a permit hereinbefore provided 
for shall recruit or seek to recruit any native with a view to his employ- 
ment as a servant, or who having obtained a permtit shall contravene 
any of the provisions of the Ordinance or any regulation thereunder 
relating to labour agents or any special condition contained in the permit 
shall on conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding two thousand shillings, 
and any permit issued to him may be cancelled by the Governor. 


BrEACH OF CONTRACT AND DISPUTES BETWEEN AND OFFENCES BY 
EMPLOYERS AND SERVANTS. 


29.—(1) Whenever an employer or servant shall neglect or refuse to 
fulfil any contract of service, or whenever any question, difference, or 
dispute shall arise as to the right or liabilities of either party, or touching 
any misconduct, neglect, or illtreatment of either party, or any injury 
to the person or property of either party under any contract of service, 
the party feeling aggrieved may make a complaint to any subordinate 
court which may thereupon issue a summons to the party complained 
against. 

Provided that, if the amount claimed is beyond the civil jurisdiction 
of the court, the court shall forthwith forward the complaint to the nearest 
court having jurisdiction. 

(2) Every such court shall have jurisdiction in any such case brought 
before it against any person being at the time within the area of its juris- 
diction, whether the grounds of such case arose within the Territory or not. 

(3) If at any time after the laying of the complaint it appears to the 
court, by information on oath, that the party complained against is about 
to abscond, the court may cause him to be arrested and detained in custody, 
unless he finds security to appear and answer the complaint and to abide 
by the decision of the court thereon. 

(4) A court having jurisdiction to adjudicate on any complaint made 
to it or forwarded to it for adjudication may, if it should appear to the 
court that the matter of such complaint or of any cross complaint or defence 
could more properly or conveniently be dealt with in a civil action, order, 


‘at any time before judgment therein is delivered, that the remedy, if 


any for the matters complained of shall be by an action brought in 
accordance with the law relating to procedure in civil actions and not by 
complaint under this Ordinance. 

30.—(1) Upon any complaint under this Ordinance in connection with 
a contract of service the subordinate court may, in addition to any juris- 
diction it might have exercised if this Ordinance had not been enacted, 
exercise all or any of the following powers, that is to say :— 

(a) the court may adjust and set off one against the other all such 
claims on the part either of the employer or of the servant 
arising out of or incidental to the relation between them as the 
court may find to be subsisting, whether such claims are liquid- 
ated or unliquidated, and are for wages, damages, compensation, 
or otherwise, and it may direct the payment of such sum as it 
finds by one party to the other party ; 
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(b) the court may direct fulfilment of the contract, and in case where 
damages might be awarded for any breach of contract, may in 
place of the whole or part of the damages which would otherwise 
have been awarded direct the party committing such breach 
to find security to the satisfaction of the court for the due 
performance of so much of the contract as remains unperformed, 
and, if the party neglect or refuse to find security, the court may 
commit him to prison until he finds it, but the term of imprison- 
ment shall not exceed three months ; 


(c) the court may rescind the contract upon such terms as to the 
apportionment of wages or other sums due thereunder, and as 
to the payment of wages or damages or other sums due as the 
court thinks fit ; 


(d) when no amount of compensation or damages can be assessed, 
or when pecuniary compensation will not in the opinion of the 
court meet the circumstances of the case, the court may, in 
addition to rescinding the contract and discharging the parties 
therefrom, fine either party a sum not exceeding four hundred 
shillings ; 

(e) where it appears to the court that an employer or servant has been 
guilty of any offence under this Ordinance, the court may, in 
lieu of or in addition to doing any of the acts or things and to 
making any of the orders or directions authorised by para- 
graphs (a), (b) and (c) of this sub-section, pass any sentence or 
judgment authorised by this Ordinance upon the person so 
offending, and may make any order or do any act or thing by 
this Ordinance authorised, or which may lawfully be done for 
giving effect to such sentence or judgment, 


(2) A person shall give security (hereinafter called the bond) under 
this section by written or oral acknowledgment in or under the direction 
of the court of the undertaking or condition by which and the sums for 
which he is bound, and such bond shall be forfeited and enforced in the 
manner provided for the forfeiture and enforcement of bonds under the 
law for the time being in force relating to procedure in criminal cases. 


(3) Save as in this Ordinance otherwise provided, the provisions of the 
law for the time being in force relating to procedure in criminal cases 
respecting appeals and revisions and the levying of moneys ordered to be 
paid shall apply to all proceedings and all ordered for the payment of money 
under this Ordinance. 


(4) Anything in this Ordinance to the contrary notwithstanding, it 
shall be lawful for any court having jurisdiction in any proceedings under 
this Ordinance, whenever it shall consider that by following or by requiring 
the complainant to follow the procedure laid down by law for criminal 
cases the ends of justice will or may be defeated, to adopt or order to be 
adopted for all or any purpose of the proceedings and at any stage thereof 
or for the levying of moneys ordered to be paid alt or any of the provisions 
of the law for the time being in force relating to the procedure in civil 
cases. 


81. Whenever any male person shall appear liable to have any of the 
orders specified in the last preceding section made upon him, or to be 
punished in any other manner provided by this Ordinance, if he shall 
appear to the court to be under the age of sixteen years and to require 
punishment in the way of discipline rather than in any other manner, 
the court may order him to be detained for one day in any suitable place 
of detention, and to be corporally punished in manner provided for the 
whipping of juveniles by the whipping regulations dated the fifth day of 
October, 1918, such wiaipping to be in lieu of any other punishment. 
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82. Any servant may be fined a sum not exceeding the amount of 
half a month's wages and in default of payment may be sentenced to 
imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding one month 
in case he shall be convicted of any of the following acts, viz :— 


(a) if, after having entered into a contract he fails or refuses without 
lawful cause to commence the service at the stipulated time ; 

(b) if, without leave or other lawful cause, he absents himself from his 
employer's premises or other place proper and appointed for 
the performance of his work ; 

(c) if during working hours he unfits himself for the proper perform- 
ance of his work by becoming or being intoxicated ; 

(d) if he neglects to perform any work which it was his duty to have 
performed, or if he carelessly or improperly performs any work 
which from its nature it was his duty under his contract to have 
performed carefully and properly ; 

(e) if without leave and for his own purpcses he makes use of any 
horse, vehicle, or other property belonging to his employer ; 

(f) if he uses any abusive or insulting language to his employer or to 
any person placed by his employer in authority over him 
calculated to provoke a breach of the peace ; 

(g) if he refuses to obey any command of his master, or of any person 
lawfully placed by his master in authority over him, which 
command it was his duty to obey ; 

(h) if on entering into or for the purpose of obtaining a contract of 
service he gives a false name or address. 








83.—(1) Any servant may be fined any sum not exceeding one hundred 
shillings or may be sentenced to imprisonment of either description without 
the infliction of a fine, at the discretion of the court, for any period not 
exceeding six months, in case he shall be convicted of any of the following 
offences, that is to say :— 


(a) if wilfully or by wilful breach of duty or through drunkenness he 
does any act tending to the immediate loss, damage, or serious 
risk of any property placed by his employer in his charge or 
placed by any other person in his charge for delivery to or on 
account of his employer : 

(b) if by wilful breach of duty or by neglect of duty or through drunken- 
ness, he retuses or omits to do any lawful act proper and requisite 
to be done by him for preserving in safety any property placed 
by his employer in his charge, or placed by any other person in 
his charge for delivery to or on account of his employer 

(c) if, being employed as a herdsman, he fails to report to his employer 
the death or loss of any animal placed in his charge which he 
alleges to have died or been lost, on the earliest opportunity 
of so doing after he has discovered or in the course of duty was 
bound to have discovered such death or loss, or if he fails to 
preserve for his employer's use or inspection any part or parts 
of such animals as he alleges to have died, which part or parts 
he has by his employer been directed to preserve unless such 
herdsman proves to the satisfaction of the court the death of 
such animal, or if it is made by his employer to appear that any 
such animal or animals alleged by him to have strayed away or 
otherwise become irrevocably lost could not in the circumstances 
have become irrevocably lost without his act or default ; 

(d) if, being employed in any capacity other than that of a herdsman, 
he alleges the loss of any property placed in his charge by or 
for his employer and it is made to appear by his employer that 
the property in Zanestion could not have been lost without his 
act or default ; 

(e) if without law’ ful cause he departs from his employer's service with 
intent not to return thereto. 
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(2) An offence against this section shall be a cognizable offence, and a 
police officer may arrest without warrant a person accused of such an 
offence. 

84.—(1) No fine or period of imprisonment undergone under this 
Ordinance by a servant shall have the effect of cancelling the contract of 
service. 

(2) No wages shall become payable to a servant for or during any term 
of his imprisonment under this Ordinance. 

35.—(1) When a servant is convicted under this Ordinance of absenting 
himself from or of departing from the service of his employer, then the period 
of his absence may, on the application of the employer and at the discretion 
of the court, be added to the term of service originally stipulated. 

(2) In such case it shall be the duty of the court to ascertain at the trial 
the period of absence, and to certify the same by writing to be delivered 
to the employer, and the period mentioned in such writing shall be deemed 
to be added to the original term of service. 


36. As often as any property of the employer is lost or damaged by 
means of any negligent or unlawful act or omission of his servant, it shall 
be lawful for the court, should it think fit, to fix the amount of compensation 
for such loss or damage, and make such order as to the payment thereof, 
either at once or by instalments out of wages to be yet earned or otherwise, 
as shall seem reasonable and just. 

Provided that no instalment ordered to be paid out of wages shall 
exceed one-half of the servant’s monthly wages if the instalments are 
ordered to be paid monthly, or one-half of the servant’s weekly wages if 
the instalments are ordered to be paid weekly. 


87. Any servant who, having received from his employer any wages in 
advance, quits without good reason the service of such employer before 
such advance is fully repaid or worked off in circumstances from which it 
appeared that he intended to defraud his employer, shall be guilty of an 
offence and shall on conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
shillings or to imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding 
six months. 

38. No servant shall be convicted under any of the foregoing sections 
of this Ordinance unless the employer shall lodge his complaint without 
undue delay after he becomes cognizant of the offence or alleged offence. 


89. Any employer of any servant shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
two hundred shillings or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding one 
month or to both such find and imprisonment in case he shall be guilty 
of any of the following acts or omissions, that is to say :— 

(a) if he shall withhold the wages of such servant without reasonable 
and probable cause for believing that the wages so withheld are 
not really due ; 

(b) if, before or after the expiration of the contract of service, upon 
demand made and without lawful cause, he refuses to deliver 
or permit to be taken away any property belonging to such 
servant lawfully remaining or being upon such employer's land 
or in the employer’s possession without reasonable and probable 
cause for believing that the property in question was lawfully 
detained ; 

(c) if he fails upon demand, without reasonable excuse, to supply or 
deliver to such servant the food, blanket, or other articles stipu- 
lated for in any written contract of service, or if, without reason- 
able excuse, he supplies or delivers food, blanket, or other 
articles not conforming to the said contract ; 

(d) if he shall fail to comply with any of the provisions or requirements 
of sections sixteen to twenty (inclusive) of this Ordinance. 

40. Every person complained against or charged with an offence under 
this Ordinance shall be a competent but not a compellable witness. 
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41. No person against whom a complaint is made under this Ordinance 
who is not immediately before the hearing of such complaint in actual 
custody shall be compelled to enter the dock or place usually assigned for 
prisoners under trial in the court or be otherwise treated as under arrest 
during the hearing of such complaint. 

Provided that if, in the opinion of the court before which the complaint 
is heard, it shall be necessary in order to secure the attendance of such 
employer or servant that he shall be placed in custody, it shall be lawful 
for such court to cause such person to be arrested and detained in custody. 

42. When a court imposes any fine or enforces payment of any sum 
secured by a recognizance or bond, the court may direct that such fine or 
sum when recovered, or such part thereof as it thinks fit, shall be applied 
to compensate any employer or servant for any wrong done or damage 
sustained by him by reason of the act or thing in respect of which the fine 
was imposed or by reason of the non-performance of the contract of service. 

48. Whenever it shall appear to a court having jurisdiction to adju- 
dicate upon a complaint made by a servant that such servant has not the 
means and is otherwise unable to obtain food for himself pending the 
determination of his complaint, the court may cause such servant to be 
supplied with necessary food at the expense of the Government, but in 
such case the cost thereof shall be a debt due to the Government from such 
servant and may be deducted by the court from any moneys received by it 
for or on behalf of such servant or shall otherwise be paid by the servant. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

44, Nothing in this Ordinance shall prevent any employer or servant 
from being proceeded against according to law for any otfence punishable 
under any law in force in the Territory. Provided that no person shall be 
punished twice for the same offence. 

45.—(1) Nothing in this Ordinance shall prevent any employer or 
servant from enforcing their respective rights and remedies for any breach 
or non-performance of any lawful contract of service made outside of the 
Territory, but the respective rights of such parties under such contract 
as well against each other as against third parties invading such rights may 
be enforced in the same manner as other contracts arising thereout may 
be enforced and as if this Ordinance had not been made. 

Provided that— 

(a) Whenever any such contract has been executed in conformity 
with this Ordinance it shall be enforced in the same manner as 
a contract entered into under this Ordinance ; and 

(b) No written contract the tenor and execution of which are not in 
conformity with this Ordinance shall be enforced as against a 
servant who is unable to read and understand writing. 

(2) For the purposes of this section any such contract shall be deemed 
executed in conformity with this Ordinance which is signed by the names or 
marks of the contracting parties and bears, as concerns any illiterate 
parties, an attestation to the like etfect as is prescribed by section four hereof 
by— 

“ (a) If the contract was made in the United Kingdom or elsewhere in 
His Majesty’s dominions or in a British Protectorate or in any 
place in respect of which a mandate is being exercised by the 
Government of any part of His Majesty's dominions, any justice 
of the peace, or other officer authorised by law to take affidavits 
or to attest contracts of service ; 

(b) If the contract was made in any foreign parts, any judge or magis- 
trate being authenticated by the official seal of the court to 
which he is attached, or by any British minister, consul, vice- 
consul, or consular agent. 

46. This Ordinance shall not apply to any contract governed by any 
Imperial law relating to shipping or affect the rights and remedies of the 
parties thereunder. 
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47. The Governor may, as occasion may require, appoint such persons 
as he may think fit to be special magistrates for the Territory or for any 
district or districts thereof who shall hold office during the Governor’s 
pleasure and whose appointments shall be notified in the Gazette. 

A special magistrate shall have and exercise within the area of his 
jurisdiction and subject to any restrictions which may be imposed by the 
Governor, whether on his appointment or subsequently, such powers, 
rights, duties, and jurisdiction as are vested in an administrative officer, 
magistrate, or a subordinate court by virtue of this Ordinance. 

48. Any magistrate, administrative officer, or justice of the peace may 
for any purpose under this Ordinance at any time enter upon any land or 
into any building where any servant is employed or housed. 

49. Any person who shall give or offer to give any money or other gift 
to any headman as defined by the Native Authority Ordinance, 1921, with 
a view to securing a supply of labour, shall on conviction be liable to a fine 
not exceeding one thousand shillings. 

50.—(1) The Governor may from time to time make regulations, to be 
published in the Gazette, for any of the purposes following :— 

(a) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the recruiting of natives for 
service out of the Territory or out of the district in which they 
reside ; 

(b) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the importation and entry 
from outside the Territory of servants or natives intended to 
* be employed as servants ; 

(c) regulating the engagement and embarkation of servants to be 
employed under a foreign contract of service ; 

(d) prescribing forms of contract to be used and varying the forms 
contained in the Schedule hereto ; 

(e) generally for better carrying into effect the provisions of this 
Ordinance. 

(2) The Governor may fix such penalties for the breach or non-obser- 
vance of any regulation as he may think proper not exceeding imprisonment 
of either kind for one month or a fine of one thousand shillings or both ; 
and, where no penalty is imposed by the regulations, the breach or non- 
observance of any regulation shall be punishable to the extent aforesaid. 

51. On the commencement of this Ordinance the German law on any 
matter dealt with by this Ordinance shall cease to be in force in the 
Territory. 


SCHEDULE. 
FORM OF FOREIGN CONTRACT OF SERVICE (Sect. 5). 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


Contract for Service im... .. eee cece cece eee e eee eens 
between 
OB so aishatere-Yesias oleereveis oozes 8 (hereinafter called the employer) and the 
servants enumerated overleaf. 

1. The period of engagement shall be........... cee e eee ence eee eees 
from the date the servants leave Tanganyika Territory for service with 
the employer. 

2. The servants shall be employed OMe sree dye cit Miia, sea a Ms tone eintsts © 





at.. 





3. The rate of wages payable to each servant shall be that set opposite 
his name in the Schedule. 

Servants will not be required to work on Sundays. 

Half pay and rations shall be given from the date of recruitment until 
date of departure from Tanganyika Territory and full pay and rations 
thereafter. On the return journey full pay and rations shall be given up 
to arrival in Tanganyika Territory and half pay and rations shall be given 
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for the journey from the point of arrival in Tanganyika Territory to the 
place of recruitment. On the arrival at the point of departure from the 
Tanganyika-Terntory of the servant the emplover shall, if the servant's 
hut tax has not already been paid, remit to the administrative officer of 
the servant's district or sub-district six shillings on account of such servant's 
hut tax which sum shall be deducted from the first month’s pay of the ser- 
vant. 

4. One half of the wages shall be paid monthly to the servant direct 
in lawful currency and the other half shall be remitted to the adminis- 
trative officer of his district or sub-district for payment to him on his return 
home. 

5. The employer shall provide free transport by rail and steamer for 
every servant from and to his home where possible. 

6. Each servant shall be provided by the employer with free food on 
the following scale :—(here insert rations). 


7. Each servant shall be provided by the employer free of charge 
with one blanket or, if the administrative officer or a Government medical 
officer or inspector of labour considers it necessary on account of climate, 
with two blankets. 

Sufficient cooking pots and adequate housing accommodation shall be 
furnished by the employer free of charge 

8. The employer shall provide free medical attention and hospital 
accommodation for the servant. 

9. Servants if they so desire may be accompanied by their wives 
(one each), who shall be given free transport, medical attention, housing 
and hospital accommodation, and half rations, but no pay. 

Women shall not be allowed to work. 

10. All deaths, desertions, or other casualties shall be reported monthly 
to the administrative officer of the district or sub-district of enlistment, 
and any monies due to deceased servants shall be remitted monthly to 
such administrative officer for payment to relatives. 

Sums due to servants who desert shall be remitted to the adminis- 
trative officer after one month from date of desertion to be held by him 
for disposal as may be decided. 

11. The employer shall have the right to dismiss and return to his 
place of recruitment any servant who is or from sickness becomes inefticient. 
And in such case the contract of service shall terminate on the day the 
servant arrives at the place of recruitment. 

12. No servant desiring to extend his period of engagement shall be 
allowed to do so except with the consent of the Governor of the Tanganyika 
Territory. Any re-engagement shall, unless the Governor otherwise 
directs, be deemed to be on the terms of this contract so far as applicable. 

13. Each servant binds himself to allow the employer to repatriate 
him on the termination of his agreement, and a servant who refuses to be 
repatriated shall be liable to forfeiture of the half pay held by the adminis- 
trative officer which if so forfeited shall be disposed of under the orders 
of the Governor of Tanganyika Territory. 

The employer binds himself to repatriate all servants on the terminas 
tion of their period of service or any extension thereof which may be 
approved by the Governor of Tanganyika Territory to the place in the 
Territory where they were engaged. e 

14. Each of the servants hereby agrees with the employer to serve 
him according to the terms and on the conditions of this contract. 

In witness whereof the employer has hereunto set his hand the day 
and year first above written. 














Signed by the above named 
(employer) in my presence. 


nature of Employer). 





(Signature of Witness). 
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FORM OF BOND UNDER SECTION 8. 





Know all men by these presents that we (names and addresses of em- 
plover and sureties) are jointly and severally bound to the administrative 
officer for the time being in charge of the district of 
in the sum of to be paid to such administrative 
officer for which payment we jointly and severally bind ourselves by these 
presents. 

Dated: ‘this. ac 0503 ceased eae ey dayesOfn. nechanencn sedans 192.. 


The condition of the above written bond is such that if the above 
bounden (employer) his executors and administrators should observe and 
perform all their obligations under a contract of service dated the...... on 
day of... whereby the said (emplover) engaged 
certain servants for service in (state place) and all the obligations imposed 
on the said (employer) by the Master and Native Servants Ordinance, 
1923, or any regulations made thereunder in connection with the said 
contract, then the above written bond shall be void, but otherwise shall 
remain in full force. 





Signed by the above named (Signature of employers and sureties.) 
(emplover and sureties) in 
the presence of 





FORM OF LABOUR AGENT'S PERMIT (Section 25). 





Station. 





Permission is hereby granted to (name and address of labour agent) 
as labour agent of (name and address of emplover) to recruit (number) 
natives in (locality) for work as (nature of work) at (place). The labour 
agent shall comply with all the provisions of the Master and Native 
Servants Ordinance, 1923, and any regulations thereunder which may be 
applicable, and also with the following special conditions (state special 
conditions, e.g., “‘ The servants shall be engaged on the terms of the 
attached form of contract ’’). 


This permit expires ON....... cc cece cece eee eee eee eeeteeeeee 
(Signature of administrative officer). 


APPENDIX IV. 


QUESTIONNAIRE OF PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION 


(a) 1. 


(b) 1. 


WITH BRIEF REPLIES. 


I, SLavErRy. 


What measures are being taken with a view to ensure the sup- 
pression of the slave trade ? 
Slave trading is a punishable offence under Sections 370 
and 371 Indian Penal Code. 
What results have been obtained ? 
Only four very minor cases have occurred, and the prohibition 
is efficacious. d 
Is slavery recognised legally ? 
No. The status of slavery was abolished by the Involuntary 
Servitude (Abolition) Ordinance 1923. 
Does domestic or other slavery still exist? Give statistics. 
Slavery no longer exists in any form. 


What are the principal causes of slavery (gambling, drink, etc.) ? 


4. Is the pledging of a person recognised legally ? 


(a) 1. 


No. 
Under what conditions can a slave get his freedom ? 

All slaves have now been emancipated. . 
What measures have been taken, or are being taken, to provide 


for the emancipation of slaves and to put an end to all slavery, 
domestic or otherwise ? 


See reply to question (b) 1. 
Is there any time-limit fixed for the emancipation of slaves ? 


Unnecessary : Vide reply to (b) 1. 
If in the affirmative, how long is the period ? 


II, Lasour. 


Have measures been taken to ensure, in accordance with Part XIII 

of the Treaty of Versailles, the taking into consideration of con- 

ventions or recommendations of International Labour Conference ? 

The recommendations of the International Labour Conference 

are hardly suitable to local conditions. Labour is almost ex- 

clusively agricultural and there are no industries or manufactures 
of any importance in the Territory. 


. Are these conventions or recommendations being carried into 


effect ? 
See reply to (a) 1. 


. By what other provisions is free labour protected ? 


The Masters and Native Servants Ordinance 1923 defines the 
relations between employer and employed. 


(b) 1. 


(c) 1. 
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What are the measures intended to ensure the prohibition of 
forced labour for purposes other than essential public works and 
services and what are the effective results of these measures ? 


The prohibition of forced labour is accepted as an axiom laid 
down by the Mandate itself, and no further action would appear 
to be necessary to ensure it. In any case the forcing of labour 
would be an offence punishable under the Indian Penal Code 
which is applied to the Territory. 


For what public works and services is forced native labour required ? 


The compulsory recruitment of labour for essential public 
service is permitted by the terms of the Mandate but the necessity 
for it has not yet arisen. 


Are there any other forms of forced labour, such as labour in lieu 
of taxation, maintenance of highways, etc. If any in the affirma- 
tive, how are these regulated ? 


Labour in lieu of taxation is only permitted if the native is 
unable to pay his hut tax in cash and has made no etfort to 
discharge his liability. In these cases, which are few, he is 
required to work for such period as is necessary to earn the 
amount of his tax at the rate of wages prevailing locally for 
unskilled labour. The work is invariably performed locally 
and the native is not required to leave his district. 





District roads, apart from metalled or trunk roads which are 
maintained by the Public Works Department, are kept clean 
by the natives in accordance with long-established custom. 
Cleaning is, as a rule, only necessary for a few days after the 
rainy season. Each ‘village is responsible for the strip of road 
within its borders and the work is distributed equally among 
the householders. 


How is the recruiting of labour required by private enterprise 
organised and regulated ? Does the Administration participate in 
this recruiting ? 


The recruiting of labour by private enterprise is regulated by 
the Masters and Native Servants Ordinance 1923. 


The Administration does not participate or assist in any way 
in the recruitment of labour for private enterprise. 


Does the Administration allow recruiting in the mandated area of 
labour for another Territory ? If so, under what conditions ? 


The recruitment of labour for employment outside the Territory 
is regulated by the Masters and Native Servants Ordinance 1923, 
of which Sections 3 (1), 5, 8, 9 particularly apply. From these 
Sections it will be seen that labourers may not be recruited for 
work outside the Territory except with the Governor’s consent 
and on a written contract, the form and conditions of which are 
laid down in the Schedule to the Ordinance. It is clear that each 
request to recruit labour for foreign service must be judged on its 
merits, and that consent would depend not only upon demand 
within the Territory, but upon the locality and climatic conditions, 
etc., at the proposed place of employment. For instance, the 
recruitment of labour from the plains for work at high altitudes 
or of natives of this Territory for work in the South African 
mines would not be permitted. 
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3. What compulsory and disciplinary measures are authorised with 
respect to native labour ? 

Native labourers can only be punished on the order of a com- 

petent court for offences which are cognizable in the courts. 

The jurisdiction and powers of the courts, punishable offences, and 

penalties relating to labour in particular are set out in Section 29 

and the following Sections of the Masters and Native Servants 

Ordinance 1923. No disciplinary or correctional measures are 
permitted other than those sanctioned by the courts. 


4. What powers has the Administration for controlling labour contracts 
in order to ensure their loyal fulfilment both on the part of employer 
and employed, and what powers does it possess to prevent any 
abuses in this respect ? 

Section 4 of the Masters and Native Servants Ordinance 
requires all written contracts to be attested before a magistrate 
or an administrative officer, who must read over and explain the 
contract to the servant. Unless this is done the contract is 
invalid and unenforceable against the servant. Breach of contract 
on the part of employer or employee is an offence under the 
Masters and Native Servants Ordinance, and is punishable under 
Section 39 and 32 respectively. Contracts for service outside the 
Territory require the prior sanction of the Governor. 


III. Arms TrRaFFic. 


1, What measures are being adopted to control the traffic in arms and 
ammunition ? 

The traffic in the importation of arms and ammunition is strictly 
controlled by the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance 1922, which 
gives effect to the provisions of the Convention of St. Germain- 
en-Laye. 

The Ordinance works well, and there is reason to believe that 
it is satisfactory in every way. To protect their crops against 
vermin, natives are permitted to retain their muzzle-loading guns 
which have been in their possession for several years. Under the 
Arms and Ammunition Ordinance the Governor’s consent is 
required to the possession of a breech-loading weapon by a native. 
This permission has only been sparingly given to a few trust- 
worthy natives occupying responsible positions. 


2, What are the statistics relating to imports of arms and ammunition 
of different categories ? 


Sporting ammunition to the number of 192,500 rounds, and 
346 sporting guns and rifles and 118 pistols or revolvers were 
imported into the Territory during 1923. A slight increase over 
the number imported in the previous year is accounted for by 
the number of shooting parties which visited the Territory during 
the year. There are in the possession of natives 12,081 muzzle 
loaders and 115 breech-loading rifles, including a number on loan 
for use against carnivora. 


IV. TRADE AND MANUFACTURE OF ALCOHOL AND Drucs. 


1, What steps are being taken to assure the prohibition of abuses of 
the liquor traffic ? 


Spirits are not used as an article of trade with the natives. 
2. How is the campaign against alcoholism organised ? 
See paragraph 33 to 35 of the Report. 
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3. What are the effects of these measures (statistics relative to the 
import and to the local manufacture of alcoholic liquors, etc.) ? 

Wines and beer to the value of £12,597 and potable spirits to 

the value of £24,523 were imported into the Territory in 1923. 
Such liquor is for non-native consumption only. 

The only liquor manufactured locally is native beer and palm 

wine, the consumption of which at most native ceremonies is 

demanded by tribal customs. See also paragraph 34 of the Report, 


4. What are the countries of origin of alcoholic liquor, other than 
wine and beer, imported into the Territory ? 

The United Kingdom and British Possessions, from which 
alcoholic liquor, other than wine and beer, to the value of £23,231 
was imported, Other countries are France, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland and Italy trom which small quantities totalling £1,292 
in value were imported. 


5. What measures have been taken to assure the prohibition or 
regulation of the importation, production and consumption of 
dangerous drugs ? 

The complete control of opium and its derivatives is provided 
for by the Opium Proclamation 1920, which enforces the terms 
of the Opium Convention of 1912. The preparation and sale of 
drugs and poisons is governed by the Drugs and Poisons Ordinance 
1920, The cultivation of the poppy is prohibited, and all opium, 
cocaine and other similar preparations imported must be deposited 
in a Government store, from which delivery can only be obtained 
on the authority of the Principal Medical Officer, Power is 
given to Native Chiefs under paragraph 6 (c) of the Native 
Authority Ordinance 1923 to issue regulations and orders to 
prohibit or restrict the cultivation, collection, possession or use of 
plants and herbs of a poisonous, stupefying or other noxious 
character, and the manufacture, distribution or sale of any 
derivatives therefrom. 


V. LiperRtTY oF CONSCIENCE. 


1. What measures are being taken to guarantee liberty of conscience 
and religion ? 

There is complete liberty of conscience and religion throughout 
the Territory, provided, of course, that this is not prejudicial 
to law and order. Native customs are not subject to interference 
provided that they are not repugnant to civilised ideals of 
humanity and morality. 


i) 


What restrictions have been laid down for the maintenance of 
public order and morality ? 


Sundry legislation provides for the maintenance of public order 
and morality. 


Among the more important Ordinances may be mentioned :— 

The Native Authority Ordinance, Peace and Order Ordinance, 
Witchcraft Ordinance, Young Girls Protection Ordinance, Town- 
ship Ordinance, Native Liquor Ordinance, Intoxicating Liquor 
Ordinance, Highways Ordinance. 


The Indian Penal Code is applied to the Territory. 
3. Is there free exercise of religious worship and instruction ? 
Yes, provided that this is not prejudicial to law and order. 
4. If not, what restrictions are there to limit such exercise ? 


5. What are the results of such restrictions ? 
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VI. Mivitary CausEs. 


1. Has the Mandatory Power established or maintained fortresses 
or military or naval bases in the mandated territory ? 


No. 


2. What are the forms of native military organization and instruction ? 


Two battalions of the King’s African Rifles form the military 
garrison of the Territory. The total establishment on 31st 
December, 1923, consisted of 1,750 combatant native ranks 
and 66 European officers and non-commissioned officers. The force 
is armed with rifles, Lewis and machine guns, and is under 
British officers and non-commissioned officers seconded for a 
period from the Regular Army. 


3. Are there any police forces, independent of the military charged 
with defence of the territory ? 


The police force consisted of 66 European and non-commissioned 
officers, 26 Asiatic and native Sub-Inspectors and 1,753 native 
tanks. The prison service, which is also under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Police, consisted of 401 native warders. 
The police force is armed and, in addition to its primary function 
of dealing with the detection and suppression of crime, is charged 
with the guarding of public offices and treasuries, the escort of 
specie and prisoners, etc. Other branches of the force perform 
the work of water police, criminal investigation and the super- 
vision of immigration. 


What is the respective importance of the two forces and the 
amount spent on each ? 


The King’s African Rifles is a military force charged with the 
maintenance of public order, if this is threatened to such an 
extent as to warrant military intervention. The duties of the 
police force are enumerated in the preceding paragraph. 


For the financial year ending 31st March, 1923, the cost of 
maintaining the military service was £160,398, and the cost of 
maintaining the police service, with which is combined the 
prison service, was £123,564. 


4, In what respect is the military organization of the mandated terri- 
tory different from that in force in the neighbouring -possessions 
of the mandatory Power ? 


The military organization differs from those of neighbouring 
British Dependencies in that, in accordance with the terms 
of the Mandate, natives of Tanganyika are not available for 
service outside the Territory. This principle is enunciated in the 
King’s African Rifles Ordinance 1923. 


VII. Economic Eguatity. 


1. What provisions are made to secure economic equality as regards :— 
(a) Concessions ? 

Complete equality exists. 
(0)"Land tenure ? 


Complete equality exists except for the prohibition referred to 
in Question 2 below. 


(c) Mining rights (in particular, prospecting) ? 
Complete equality exists. 
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(d) Fiscal regime (direct and indirect taxation) ? 
Complete equality exists. 


(e) Customs regulations (imports, exports, transit) ? 
Complete equality exists. 


2. What are the exceptions, if any, in each category ? 


Ex-enemy nationals of States which are not members of the 
League of Nations are not permitted to hold land except on 
licence from the Governor. No licence is required in respect of 
plots of 5 acres or less held on an annual tenancy for the purpose 
of residence, trade or business 


VIIL, Epucation, 
1. What steps are being taken for the elementary education of the 
natives of the Territory (organization and statistics) ? 
Sve paragraph 78 of the Report. 
2. What steps are being taken to provide for higher education of the 
natives, such as medical, veterinary and technical ? 
See paragraphs 66, 76, 77, 79, 89, 93 of the Report. 
3. In what languages is instruction given in the different categories of 
schools ? 


In Kiswahili in the elementary and in English, and Kiswahili 
in the primary schools controlled by Government. 

In mission schools instruction is generally given in the 
vernacular, and often also in Kiswahili. 


4. Are mission schools compelled to submit to certain conditions, and, 
if so, what ? 


Mission schools are open to Government inspection, and the 
acquiescence of the villagers is required before a school is opened 
in their midst. 





IX. Pusiic HEALTH. 


1. What steps are being taken in the territory to provide for public 
health, sanitation, and to combat endemic and epidemic diseases ? 


See paragraphs 36 to 46 of the Report. 


2. What provisions are made for medical assistance ? 


European medical officers are stationed in all the more import- 
ant districts, and Indian sub-assistant surgeons or compounders 
are posted to the smaller stations. Well-equipped hospitals are 
attached to district headquarters, and free medical attendance 
is provided for all natives. 





3. What is the actual situation as regards prostitution, and what 


steps are being taken in this matter ? 


Prostitution is confined to the towns where it is quite impossible 
to prevent it, and where it will always continue. Among many 
tribes native custom permits irregular relationships between the 
sexes, a state of atfairs which can only be changed gradually with 
the advance of civilisation and by patient missionary effort. 
Prostitution in the ordinary sense uf the word is infrequent in 
country areas. Sve also paragraph 43 of the Report. 
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X. Lanp. 


What systems of land tenure and forest law exist ? 
How are they legally recognised ? 


What lands are considered as belonging to the State, and what are 
regarded as communally owned ? 

The lands of the Tetritory. may be classified according to their 
tenure as follows:— ? 

(a) Lands which have been appropriated by written legal 
process or title to the use of individuals. 

(6) Lands which by virtue of custom or long prescriptive 
possession have been constituted into collective or individual 
estates, the ownership of which is not supported by title and can 
only be established by repute, custom or prescription. 

Rights to land granted by the German Government are recog- 
nised subject to proof of title within five years from the date of 
the Land Ordinance. Land granted by the German Government 
is held either freehold or on lease, with the option of purchase. 
No freehold title can be obtained under the Land Ordinance 
1923, but a right of occupancy for a period not exceeding 99 years 
may be granted under the Ordinance. 

With these exceptions the domain is regarded as belonging to 
the Tanganyika Territory, to be held and administered for the 
use and benefit, direct and indirect, of the natives. 

Certain areas are preserved as forest reserves by Government 
for reasons of rainfall and to prevent destruction of valuable 
timber. With the exception of these, natives have access to and 
communal rights in accordance with native custom over forest 
areas which are not privately owned. 


What measures are being adopted for the registration of landed 
property ? 
The following Ordinances deal with the registration of landed 
property :— 
(1) Registration of Documents Ordinance 1923, which replaces 
the Ordinance of 1921. 


(2) The Land Registry Ordinance 1923. 


What are the regulations for the alienation of land in which native 
or non-native communities exercise rights by virtue of heredity or 
use ? 

When any particular area of land is applied for the usual 
procedure is to refer the application to the administrative officer 
in charge of the district in which the land applied for is situated. 
The land is then visited by an administrative officer and an enquiry 
is instituted on the ground as to whether the land is affected by 
any native rights of ownership or occupation, either permanent 
or intermittent, or whether it is really vacant land. If any native 
rights are likely to be infringed they are specifically safeguarded 
in the grant, or if this is not feasible the application is not pro- 
ceeded with. 


What are the measures being taken to protect rights and interests 
of native and non-native communities in respect to land usury, 
forced sales, etc. ? 

Transfers of land from natives to non-natives are not permitted 
except with the sanction of the Governor, and such transactions 
as have been allowed relate only to small holdings on the coast 
belonging to Arabs or Swahilis. 
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In many cases in the past Indians obtained mortgages on 
coconut and other plantations belonging to the natives on the 
coast as security for money lent or for credit given. 

The Credit to Natives (Restriction) Ordinance 1923, will 
prevent this in future as it debars suits for the recovery of money 
advanced to natives unless the debt was approved by an admini- 
strative officer in the first place. 


XI. Morar, SociaL AND MATERIAL WELFARE. 


What are, generally speaking, the measures adopted to ensure 
the moral, social and material welfare of the natives (measures 
to maintain the interests, nghts, and customs of the natives, their 
Participation in public services, native tribunal, etc.) ? 


Referred to throughout the Report under different headings. 


XII. Pusiic Finances. 


The general schedule of receipts from, and expenditure on, the 
territory, budget system, indication of the nature and assessment of 
taxes. 


See paragraph 53 to 57 of the Report. 


XIII. DEMoGRapHIC STATISTICS. 


Births, marriages (polygamy), deaths, emigration, immigration. 


For statistics of population see paragraph 23. Registration 
of births is compulsory in the case of Europeans and Americans 
and of deaths in the case of all non-natives. Compulsory 
registration by natives is not possible in the present stage of 
tribal development and no statistics of native births and deaths 
are available, though it is known that infant mortality is high. 

For immigration, see paragraph 24. 

Europeans proceed to a temperate climate for a periodical 
change but there is no emigration in the proper sense of the word. 
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Report of the 
East Africa Commission. 
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HE Commission was appointed “to visit Northern 

i Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika Territory, Uganda, 
and Kenya with a view to obtaining as much informa- 

tion as possible in the time available on all subjects covered 
by the terms of reference to the East Africa Committee, 
and to report to the Secretary of State on any facts which 
they may consider have a bearing upon the above matters.” 


The terms of reference to the East Africa Committee 


were :— 
“To consider and report : 
(2) on the measures to be taken to accelerate the 
general economic development of the British East 
African Dependencies and the means of securing 
closer co-ordination of policy on such important 


matters as transportation, cotton-growing, and the 
control of human, animal, and plant diseases ; 

(4) on the steps necessary to ameliorate the social 
condition of the natives of East Africa, includ- 
ing improvement of health and economical 
development ; 

(c) on the economic relation between natives and non- 
natives with special reference to labour contracts, 
care of labourers, certificates of identification, 
employment of women and children ; 

(4) on the taxation of natives and the provision for 
services directed to their moral and material 
improvement.” 


The fundamental importance of this Report to all interested 
in Imperial relationships has been recognised by all sections 
of the Press. Nature describes it as “a valuable report.”’ 
The Economist refers to it as “the exceedingly interesting 
report of the East Africa Commission.” The Times says 
it is “a much needed survey of British East Africa as a 
whole”; and the New Statesman, “a document which 
ought to have a wide circulation.” 


May be obtained from the addresses shown on the attached cover. 
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Sketch Map of Territory. 


Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
on the Administration under Mandate of 
Tanganyika Territory 
for the year 1924, 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTE. 


1. The Tanganyika Territory consists of that portion of the 
former Colony of German East Africa which, under Article 22, 
Part 1, of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers agreed should be administered 
under a mandate by His Britannic Majesty. The coast line 
extends for a distance of approximately 500 miles from the 
Umba River on the north to the Rovuma River on the south. 
The northern boundary runs in a north-westerly direction to 
Lake Victoria at the intersection of the first parallel of latitude 
with the eastern shore of the lake (Mohuru Point), and thence 
along the first parallel of latitude until it strikes the Kagera 
River about 70 miles west of Lake Victoria. From this point the 
western boundary, if the recent demarcation is ratified, will follow 
the Kagera River to approximately latitude 2° 25’, and thence 
along the eastern boundary of Urundi to the Mlagarassi River 
which it follows to Lake Tanganyika. The boundary then 
follows a line due west until it reaches the centre line of Lake 
Tanganyika which it follows to Kasanga (formerly Bismarckburg), 
at the southern end of the lake. Thence it follows the boundary 
of Rhodesia to the northern end of Lake Nyasa and continues 
along the centre line of Lake Nyasa to a point due west of 
the Rovuma River whence the boundary runs east and joins the 
Rovuma River, whose course it follows to the sea. The total 
area of the Territory is about 373,500 square miles, which 
includes about 20,000 square miles of water. 


2. Along the coast lies a plain, varying in width from ten to 
forty miles, behind which the country rises gradually to a plateau 
constituting the greater part of the hinterland. This plateau falls 
sharply from a general level of 4,000 feet to the level of the lakes 
(Tanganyika, 2,590 feet; Nyasa, 1,607 feet), which mark the 
great Rift valley extending northwards to Lake Naivasha. 


The seat of Government is Dar-es-Salaam (population 
approximately 25,000), a modern town founded in 1862 by the 
then reigning Sultan of Zanzibar and subsequently occupied by 
the Germans in 1887. The town, which lies along the northern 
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and north-western shores of an almost landlocked harbour about 
three miles long, is well laid out and the chief buildings are solid 
and well designed. The second town in importance is Tanga, 
136 miles north of Dar-es-Salaam and cighty miles from Mombasa. 
Other seaports are Pangani, Bagamovo, Kilwa, Lindi and 
Mikindani. The most important inland town is Tabora, which 
has a population of 25,000, and is situated at the junction of the 
main caravan routes from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and from 
Victoria Nyanza to Lake Nyasa. Other inland towns are, in the 
north, Moshi and Arusha ; in the central area, Morogoro, Kilosa 
and Dodoma ; and in the south, Iringa; Mahenge, and Songea. 
On the great lakes the chief towns are Mwanza and Bukoba, on 
the Victoria Nyanza; Kigoma, the terminus of the Central 
Railway, Ujiji and Kasanga, on Tanganyika; and Mwaya, on 
Nyasa. 


The highest points in the Territory are in the north-east, 
where are the extinct volcanoes, Kilimanjaro, which rises to 
19,720 feet, and is snow-capped, and Mount Meru (14,960 feet). 
In the south-west are the Livingstone mountains, where the 
highest peak is over 9,000 feet. 


3. The Territory was visited in 1884 by Dr. Karl Peters, who 
made twelve treaties with native chiefs, and in the following 
year the German Government established a Protectorate. This 
arrangement was recognised by the British Government in 1886. 


Soon after the outbreak of the Great War in August, 1914, 
hostilities between British and German forces took place.on the 
northern frontier of German East Africa. Early in 1916 
Licutenant-General J. C. Smuts attacked and defeated the 
German forces at the foot of Kilimanjaro, and occupied Moshi 
on 13th March of that year. By the end of 1916 all the country 
north of the Central Railway was effectively occupied by His 
Majesty’s Forces or by Belgian troops, and a provisional Civil 
Administration was established in that area on Ist January, 
1917, under Mr. (now Sir) H. A. Byatt, K.C.M.G. In November, 
1917, the Germans were driven across the Rovuma River into 
Portuguese East Africa, and in March, 1918, the jurisdiction of 
the Administrator was extended to include the greater part of 
German East Africa. After the surrender of Major-General von 
Lettow-Vorbeck, upon receipt of the news of the Armistice, the 
military forces were withdrawn, leaving only a garrison of the 
King’s African Rifles. A Royal Commission was issued in 
January, 1919, appointing Sir H. A. Byatt as Administrator. 
The Tanganyika Order in Council, 1920, (Appendix I to the 
Report for 1923), which was read and proclaimed in Dar-es-Salaam 
on 25th of September, 1920, constituted the office of Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. This office was held from that date 
until November, 1924, by Sir H. A. Byatt, who was then 
appointed Governor of Trinidad and Tobago, and is to be 
succeeded early in 1925 by Sir D. C. Cameron, K.B.E., C.M.G. 
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The Mandate lays down conditions directed against slavery, 
forced labour (except for essential public works and services), 
abuses in connection with the arms traffic and the trade in 
spirits, usury and the recruiting of labour: it safeguards the 
interests of natives in their lands and forbids the transfer of 
native land to non-natives except with the consent of the 
authorities, and it provides for complete commercial equality 
among nationals of States which are members of the League of 
Nations and for complete religious freedom. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The Central Government. 


4. The Territory is administered by a Governor assisted by 
an Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Treasurer, and Principal Medical Officer. There is no 
Legislative Council and Ordinances are enacted by the Governor 
on the advice of the Executive Council and are transmitted to 
the Secretary of State in whom is vested the power of disallowance. 
The powers of the Governor are defined in the Tanganyika 
Order in Council, 1920, which was published as an Appendix to 
the Report for the year 1923. 


Departments of Government. 


5. The principal departments of Government, whose head- 
quarters are in Dar-es-Salaam, are those dealing with Agriculture, 
Customs, Education, Finance, Justice, Lands and Mines, Public 
Health, Police and Prisons, Posts and Telegraphs, Public Works, 
Railways, and Veterinary services. The Departments of Forestry 
and Game Preservation have their main offices at Lushoto and 
Kilosa respectively, where they are nearer the centre of their 
activities. 

District Administration. 

6. For administrative purposes the Territory is divided into 
twenty-two districts, each of which is in charge of an Administra- 
tive Officer, styled in the case of the nine more important 
districts the Senior Commissioner, who is responsible to the 
Governor for the administration of his district. These officers 
have a staff of assistants, and districts are, where necessary, 
divided into sub-districts in charge of an Administrative 
Officer responsible to the officer in charge of the whole 
district. The districts of the Territory are as follows, their 
boundaries being shown on the map attached to this Report 
and their population in paragraph 35 :— 

Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Pangani, Bagamoyo, Rufiji, Kilwa 
and Lindi, which form the coastal belt ; Arusha, Moshi, Usambara 
and Kondoa Irangi in the northern highlands; Bukoba and 
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Mwanza which border Lake Nyanza; Morogoro, Dodoma, 
Tabora and Kigoma on the Central Railway; Iringa, Ufipa, 
Rungwe, Mahenge and Songea in the south-western area. 


Duties of Administrative Officers. 

7. Administrative Officers are responsible for the peace, 
tranquillity and good government of their districts; they are 
the executive authority and carry out the expressed policy 
of the Government ;_ they are empowered to hold Courts and to 
administer justice subject to the direction of the High Court ; 
they are responsible for the collection of revenue, particularly 
hut and poll tax which, so far as possible, is paid to or under 
the direct supervision of the Administrative Officer himself in 
order that extortion or oppression by Native Chiefs or collectors 
may be minimised and that the aged and infirm may represent 
their claims to exemption. In the smaller districts where 
representatives of other departments would not be fully occupied, 
the Administrative Officers act as agents for other branches 
of the administration; they are constantly on tour settling 
disputes, hearing appeals from native tribunals, advising on 
matters relating to native welfare, and, in those areas where 
there are European plantations, inspecting the conditions under 
which native labour is employed. In consequence of the increased 
pressure on Administrative Officers, due to the rapid development 
of the Territory, arrangements have been made for the staff to be 
increased substantially during 1925 and 1926. 


Native Administration : How Organised. 


8. The Territory is so vast in extent and its tribes are so 
different in language, customs, and characteristics, that it is 
difficult to give a description of administration which is of general 
application. In districts such, for instance, as Bukoba, Mwanza 
and Tabora, where the pr‘nciple of hereditary chieftainship has 
long been established, the native administration is recognised 
and supported by Government and the Administrative Officer 
acts rather in an advisory or supervisory capacity. In other 
districts more remote from civilisation, where there is no strong 
native authority capable of governing, the influence of political 
officers is more direct but even in these districts the policy of 
Government is to encourage the establishment of a native 
authority and the participation of the natives in the management 
of their own affairs. This work is capable of only gradual 
accomplishment and progress varies according to the natural 
ability of each tribe and to their power of adapting themselves 
to changed circumstances. The details of administration, so far 
as natives only are concerned, are carried out to a considerable 
extent by Sultans, Chiefs and other native authorities, acting under 
the supervision of Administrative Officers. They have judicial 
functions under various Proclamations establishing Native Courts, 
now being consolidated into a common system, and have been 
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granted by the Native Authority Ordinance, 1923, a fair measure 
of executive authority in matters affecting the native population. 
The Sultans and Chiefs have considerable influence which Admin- 
istrative Officers endeavour to direct so as to assist the progress of 
Government schemes for the improvement of the position of the 
native population. The question of instituting Native Councils 
for the various districts to act in an advisory capacity and to 
assist in the local administration is at present engaging the 
attention of the Government. 


Problems of Coastal Administration. 


9. Under the German regime a few districts, principally those 
in the coastal belt, were divided into “ Akidats,’’ administrative 
areas each in charge of a native official styled an Akida who was 
generally an Arab or a native alien to the tribe over whom he 
had control. As a rule he possessed superior intelligence and 
initiative but was often ignorant of tribal customs and ideas. 

The German system has been continued in a modified form, 
with the Akidas deprived of much of their former power, and aliens 
are being gradually replaced by men more in touch with the tribes 
they represent. A sharp distinction is drawn between Akidas, 
who are regarded as salaried Government servants employed as 
assistants to Administrative Officers, and Chiefs and Sultans 
through whom it is the aim of the Government that the native 
population should be administered. At one time certain of the 
Akidas received percentages on the hut and poll tax collected but 
this practice has been discontinued and the salaries of the Akidas 
affected have been adjusted accordingly. 


Powers of the Native Chiefs. The Native Authority Ordinance. 


10. The powers of the native Chiefs are defined by the Native 
Authority Ordinance, 1923, which formed Appendix II to the 
Report for 1923. Native Courts will shortly be given jurisdiction 
to try natives, other than Headmen as defined by the Ordinance, 
for any offence against the Ordinance. All regulations made 
under Section 6 of the Ordinance are submitted monthly for 
scrutiny by the Government. It has been found necessary to 
disallow a few regulations only, the majority of those submitted 
being of minor and purely local interest. It is hoped to include 
in the next report some particulars of the extent to which the 
powers conferred on Administrative Officers by the Ordinance are 
exercised by them. 


The Administration of Justice. 


11. The administration of justice in Tanganyika Territory is 
carried out by a High Court established under, and with the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction conferred by, the Tanganyika Order 
in Council, 1920; a Special Tribunal consisting of the Chief Justice 
to decide civil causes and matters which arose before the 
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commencement of the Order in Council; Subordinate Courts 
constituted by the Courts Ordinance, 1920; and Native Courts 
exercising jurisdiction as directed by the Governor. 


The High Court. 


12. The High Court has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, 
over all persons and matters in the Territory, and exercises super- 
vision over the working and proceedings of the subordinate Courts 
whose records are inspected from time to time, and whose judg- 
ments are subject to review and revision. The work of the 
Special Tribunal is nearly complete. The Tribunal has served a 
useful purpose in disposing of the arrears of civil claims caused 
by war conditions. 


Subordinate Courts, 


13. Subordinate Courts exercise both criminal and civil 
jurisdiction. In criminal jurisdiction imprisonment may be 
imposed by subordinate Courts of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd classes for 
terms not exceeding 2 years, 12 months and 6 months respec- 
tively, but in certain cases the Governor may invest any magis- 
trate with power to try as a magistrate any class of offence and 
to impose any sentence which would lawfully be imposed by the 
High Court. This power has been exercised in the case of districts 
which are difficult of access by the High Court without undue 
expenditure of time and money and is a modification of the 
practice prevailing before the creation of the High Court. Courts 
so constituted sit with the aid of two or more assessors. Cases 
are examined by the High Court, and when sentence of death is 
passed the conviction must be confirmed by the High Court, and 
the sentence of death must be confirmed by the Governor. 


Subordinate Courts of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd classes have 
hitherto exercised civil jurisdiction up to a limit of £100, {50 
and £25 respectively, except the Ist class Courts ot Mwanza and 
Bukoba where in response to a general request jurisdiction has 
been given up to a limit of £750. The work done by the sub- 
ordinate Courts justifies a substantial increase in their jurisdiction, 
and this will come into force at an early date in the next year. 


Native Courts.* 


14. Progress has been continued in the establishment of a 
regular Native Court system in accordance with the state of 





* Since this Report was written Proclamation No. 2 of 1925, the Native 
Courts Proclamation, 1925, and the Native Court Rules, 1925, which are 
published as Appendices II and III, have been issucd. Steps are now being 
taken to declare existing native courts to be Native Courts under the 
Proclamation, and the constitution and powers of the Courts will in future 
be as set forth in the Proclamation and Rules. 

It will be observed that sentences of imprisonment must be submitted 
to the Supervisory Court for inspection and that no sentence of whipping 
is to be carried out until the case has been inspected and the sentence 
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development in each district. The question of the future develop- 
ment of the Native Courts has been under consideration, and it is 
thought that the time has come when an attempt should be made 
to bring Native Courts under some common system. At present 
there are a number of Native Courts each governed by a pro- 
clamation and having special Rules of Court, with a number of 
small differences which arose from the personal views of the 
Administrative Officers in charge uf the various districts. These 
differences appear unnecessary and are confusing. The basis of a 
scheme to cover all Native Courts has been settled and a procla- 
mation accordingly will be brought into force next year. All 
Native Courts will be brought under its provisions. In order to 
facilitate this being done, certain provisions will be contained in 
the proclamation which will enable the general jurisdiction 
conferred by the proclamation to be restricted in cases where 
the Native Court is not considered to be sufficiently advanced to 
have the full jurisdiction. Rules of Court, which will be applicable 
to all Native Courts, are also being framed. 


The decisions of Native Courts are subject to appeal to the 
Administrative Officers, and the working of the Courts is carefully 
supervised by them. 


In certain towns Courts of Liwalis have been established. 
Liwalis, as representatives of the sultans, have exercised juris- 
diction for many years and are recognised by the native 
community as their natural arbiters in smal) disputes. The 
Liwalis’ Courts have also been given minor criminal jurisdiction. 
These Courts will come under the general reorganisation of the 
Native Courts referred to above. 


Provision has been made by the Rules of Court for payment ot 
fees. No fees are chargeable in criminal cases. In civil cases 
fees vary in different Native Courts: usually a minimum fee of 
one shilling is charged with a scale of 5 per cent. on the amount 
involved. The scale of fees in all Native Courts will be brought 
into line by the new proposed Rules of Court. 
allowed by the Supervisory Court. The Supervisory Court is charged with 
the duty of issuing such instructions as will ensure that any sentence of 
whipping is carried out in accordance with the law governing the infliction 
of corporal punishment. The Supervisory Court is, unless otherwise 
directed by the High Court, the Court of the Administrative Officer in 
charge of the district, and the supervision of all sentences is thus vested 
in officers of experience and judgment who will be able to check any abuses. 
The High Court may of its own motion or on petition revise any of the 
proceedings of any Court having jurisdiction to hear or revise any case under 
the Proclamation. 


It would be difficult to obtain accurate statistics as to cases heard in 
Native Courts as previously established, but the Supervisory Courts, to 
which all sentences of imprisonment and whipping will be submitted, will 
be directed to supply the High Court in future with returns showing the 
number of cases submitted, the classes of offences, and the nature of the 
sentences imposed. It will then be possible to include in future Annual 
Reports statistics relating to the activities of Native Courts. 
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East Africa Fugitive Offenders Order in Council, 1924. 
15. The East Africa Fugitive Offenders Order in Council, 
1924, making further provision for the exercise in the East 
African Territories of the jurisdiction of a Magistrate under the 


Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, has been proclaimed in the 
Territory and will come into operation on the Ist of January, 1925. 


Reciprocal Enforcement of Judgments. 


16. Arrangements were made during 1924 for the reciprocal 
enforcement of judgments obtained in the High Court of the 
Territory, and in the Supreme Court of the Colony of Seychelles, 
the Protectorate Court of the Somaliland Protectorate and the 
High Court of Northern Rhodesia. Similar reciprocity exists with 
the United Kingdom, Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar and Nyasaland. 
Correspondence was proceeding at the close of the year, which 
will probably result in arrangements being made for reciprocity 
with other Colonies and Protectorates. 


Corporal Punishment. 

17. It has been decided that the use of the ‘‘ Kiboko ’’ for 
administering corporal punishment to offenders shall be dis- 
continued. It will be replaced by a rattan cane. The decision 
applies equally to the punishment of natives serving in the 
military and police forces for offences against the military and 
police regulations. An Ordinance on the subject will shortly be 
enacted. 


Exports of Native Produce : Increase as compared with pre-war 
trade. 


18. A review of the trade of the Territory during 1924 is given 
in the section dealing with Trade, but some observations on the 
increased share of native produce in the export trade of the 
Territory, as compared with the pre-war trade, may suitably be 
made in this section of the Report. 


The quantities of native products exported in 1913 and 1924 
were as follows :— 


1913. 1924. 

Tons. Tons. 
Groundnuts .. wt ne 8,961 18,684 
Copra BS oo 5,477 8,125 
Hides and Skins Ae 4 3,456 2,547 
Grain .. “ ae oy 2232 14,483 
Simsim ae at) Oe 1,476 3,909 
Beeswax es ais ae 559 425 
Chillies es = = 6 910 


Ghee .. ee os ee 338 472 
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Turning to coffee and cotton, which are produced by both natives 
and non-natives, the figures are :— 


1913, 1924, 
Tons. Tons. 
Coffee eh ree “ts 1,059 5,261 
Cotton an 2,192 2,541 


At present rather more than 50 per cent. of the coffee and about 
75 per cent. of the cotton is native grown. The export of sisal, 
grown on non-native plantations, was 20,834 tons in 1913 and 
18,428 in 1924, but an increase in the present output is anticipated. 


Since 1913, the plantation rubber industry, which exported 
rubber valued at approximately £300,000 and held second place 
in the list of exports, has almost disappeared owing to its 
unremunerative nature. 


It is evident that the natives are now making a much greater 
contribution, both in actual quantity and in percentage of the 
export trade, than was formerly the case, and the above figures 
furnish a complete vindication of the policy of encouraging 
native production which has been consistently followed, and which 
has appreciably increased the prosperity and contentment of the 
native population. 


East Africa Parliamentary Committee and Commission. 


19. During the year a Commission was appointed to visit 
the British East African Dependencies and enquire into certain 
questions locally. This Commission consisted of the Hon. William 
Ormsby-Gore, M.P., Chairman; Major A. G. Church, D.S.O., 
M.C., M.P., and Mr. F. C. Linfield, M.P., with Mr. J. A. Calder, 
of the Colonial Office, as Secretary. The Commission arrived in 
Dar-es-Salaam on 22nd September and left on the 29th. They 
proceeded by rail to Tabora, stopping at Morogoro and Dodoma, 
and visiting the Veterinary Laboratory at Mpapua en route ; 
they left Tabora on 2nd October, and travelled by motor car to 
Mwanza, leaving for Uganda on 5th October. After touring in 
Uganda and Kenya, the Commission arrived in the northern area 
of the Territory towards the end of November and visited Moshi 
and Arusha ; two members also proceeded to Tanga, and inspected 
the Amani Institute. 


20. The Commissioners interviewed many heads of depart- 
ments, public bodies and planters, received deputations from the 
Indian and native communities, and collected much information. 
It is hoped that their visit and personal investigation of problems 
on the spot will result in considerable benefit to the Territory. 


Development Board. 


21. A Development Board has been created, purely advisory 
in character, to consider such development schemes as are referred 
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to it by the Government. The appointment of this Board will 
ensure detailed and thorough investigation of the utility and 
practicability of any proposals made, and will provide for the 
necessary co-ordination between departments and administrative 
officers as regards schemes of development, particularly those 
which affect the native population. 


Anglo-Belgian Boundary. 

22. The Anglo-Belgian Boundary Commission completed the 
work of demarcating the boundary between the Belgian and 
British Mandated Territories and signed the necessary protocol 
on Sth August. The British and Belgian Commissioners proceeded 
to Europe in order to present to their respective Governments 
signed copies of the protocol and map for the necessary ratifica- 
tion. The speed, precision and unanimity with which the work 
of demarcation was performed, reflects the greatest credit on the 
Commissioners and their staffs. The successful consummation 
of the work was due in no small degree to the spirit of cordiality 
and accommodation which at all times subsisted between 
Mr. White, the British Commissioner, and Colonel Gendarme, the 
Belgian Commissioner. 


23. After the ratification of the protocols by the British and 
Belgian Governments, a formal perambulation of the boundary, 
examination of the boundary pillars, and handing over, will 
take place. It is proposed that Pillars XI to XX should be main- 
tained in a proper state of repair by the Administrative Officer in 
Officer in Charge of Kibondo ; Pillars XX XVIII to XL by the 
Administrative Officer in Charge of Biharamulo, and the remainder 
by Belgian officials at Nyanza and Muhinga. The pillars will 
be examined at Icast once a year by the officers responsible, and 
once every three years all pillars will be inspected by two repre- 
sentatives of the interested Governments. 


Inter-territorial Boundary on the North Side of Kilimanjaro. 


24. Difficulties are frequently experienced in this locality 
where the Masai have been in the habit of grazing and settling 
at certain seasons on both sides of the boundary. Early in the 
year certain Kenya Masai were arrested and punished for continued 
trespass in the forest reserve on the Tanganyika side of the border ; 
such trespass had in the past resulted in extensive destruction of 
valuable cedar forest and warnings had been persistently ignored. 
A clear definition of the boundary was therefore considered neces- 
sary and the Kenya Government has agreed to a survey and 
demarcation of a portion of the boundary, but the necessity of 
demarcating the remainder of the boundary, which divides the 
Tanganyika and Kenya Masai Reserves, is still under consider- 
ation. 
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Tsetse-fly.—Reclamation of Fly-infested Bush and Prevention of 
Encroachment of Tsetse-fly on New Areas. 

25. A special staff to deal with the reclamation of fly-infested 
bush and to prevent the encroachment of tsetse-fly on new areas 
is about to be created. Probably two-thirds of the Territory is 
infested with tsetse-fly and the infested area is increasing. Re- 
clamation will necessarily be a slow process, but the actual 
advance of the fly must be prevented, as otherwise the develop- 
ment of the Territory will be seriously endangered. 


Destructive Game, Animals and Elephants. 

26. Sanction has been given to obtain the staff necessary to 
initiate a scheme for the protection of crops against destructive 
game, animals and elephants in particular. The method pre- 
viously adopted of issuing special licences to Europeans to shoot 
elephant in specified areas proved unsatisfactory. Under the 
new system “cultivation protectors ”’ will be employed by the 
Government. ‘‘ Cultivation protectors ’’ will be placed in charge 
of defined areas of cultivation and will be required, with the aid 
of native assistants, to exclude elephants from those areas. 
Inhabitants of scattered villages will be informed that protection 
will be afforded if they concentrate in convenient places or join 
existing settlements, but that otherwise they must accept the 
risks incident to their isolated position. When not employed 
in controlling elephants, the ‘cultivation protectors ”’ will deal 
with other destructive animals. 

British Empire Exhibition. 

27. The results of the Territory’s participation in the Exhi- 
bition are considered to be very satisfactory. The activities of 
native agriculture and native arts and crafts were well represented. 
The Publicity Office connected with the Tanganyika Court con- 
ducted a considerable correspondence in response to enquiries 
regarding the Territory and its resources. An informative 
handbook was prepared and issued by the Central Committee 
dealing with the Territory's exhibit and about 2,000 copies were 
sold. The Exhibition provided an excellent advertisement for 
coffee and favourable reports of its practical effectiveness in this 
direction have been received. A very valuable feature of the 
Exhibition was the conferences arranged with representatives of 
British manufacturers and merchants ; these enabled the possi- 
bilities of the Territory to be brought before the industries directly 
interested and afforded an opportunity for the discussion of any 
difficulties standing in the way of an increase in trade. The 
Territory will continue to participate in the Exhibition, which is 
being re-opened in 1925. 


Native Foodstuffs. 


28. Care is taken to emphasize the necessity of growing 
sufficient native foodstuffs and to prevent the supply of food 
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being jeopardized by the growth of economic crops. Generally 
speaking, there was during the year a sufficiency of native food- 
stuffs, though a serious situation arose at the end of the year in 
the Dodoma District out of the failure of the food crop through 
drought. 


Ordinance No. 17, of 1924, the Native Foodstuffs Ordinance, 
empowers Administrative Officers, with the previous sanction of 
the Governor, to take various steps to prevent a shortage of native 
foodstuffs occurring and to deal with the situation arising from 
any actual shortage. 

Imperial Institute. 

29. A number of Tanganyika products are now displayed in 
the exhibition galleries at the Imperial Institute and it is hoped 
to develop this nucleus into a separate Tanganyika Court in the 
near future. It has been suggested that a selection of the exhibits 
of the products and industries of the Territory displayed at the 
British Empire Exhibition should be installed at the Institute. 
The Government has decided to contribute £100 annually to the 
Institute which carries out various investigations and enquiries 
on behalf of the Territory. 


War Graves—Monument to Native Troops. 


30. An Ordinance to provide for the control of war graves 
has been enacted. The Ordinance incorporates certain sugges- 
tions made by the Imperial War Graves Commission and gives 
that body adequate control over all war graves whether in public 
or in private land. 


The War Graves Commission has made considerable progress 
with the permanent construction of the twenty-seven war memorial 
cemeteries in the Territory. 


A monument to native soldiers and porters who fell in the 
Great War is in the hands of the sculptor: when ready it will be 
erected in Dar-es-Salaam. 


Dinosaur Bones and British Museum Expedition. 


31. During the German occupation of Tanganyika, fossil 
dinosaur bones had been discovered in the vicinity of Lindi. 
Small excavations were made during the war, but in view of 
transport difficulties it was decided to cease operations. Early 
in 1924 the British Museum sent out a party to continue investi- 
gations which will probably last for some time. The scientific 
study of the fossil remains will be greatly facilitated it any bones 
discovered can be transported intact and complete, and, as 
carriage of such weighty and bulky specimens intact by porters 
would be almost impossible, arrangements are being made to 
allow of their removal in a complete condition by means of a road 
along which motor vehicles may travel. 
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Weights and Measures Ordinance, 1924. 

32. This Ordinance has not yet been brought into operation. 
Certain police officers have attended courses of instruction in Eng- 
land in weights and measures in order to qualify them to instruct 
other police officers in the duties which will be imposed on them 
when the Ordinance becomes operative. 


Copyright, Trade Marks and Companies Fees, Patents. 

33. The (Imperial) Copyright Act, 1911, was extended to the 
Territory by Order in Council dated the 16th April, 1924. In 
order to provide for the modifications necessary for the application 
to the Territory of Section 14 of the Act, dealing with the importa- 
tion of copies, the Copyright Ordinance, No. 15 of 1924, was 
enacted: the Ordinance also provides for penalties for dealing 
with infringing copies, etc. Regulations as to procedure and forms 
to be used were issued on the 3rd October, 1924. 

A new scale of fees payable for the registration of Trade Marks 
and other matters connected therewith was published on the Ist 
February, 1924, and came into force on that date. 


A reduced scale of fees payable by Companies to the Registrar 
of Companies was introduced on the 14th November, 1924. 
The fees are now similar to those charged in Kenya and are half 
those previously charged. 

A draft Ordinance providing for the grant of patents has been 
prepared and is under consideration. 


International Conventions, etc., applied to the Territory. 

34. There have been applied to the Territory, the International 
Telegraph Convention, the International Radio-telegraph Conven- 
tion, the International Postal Convention, the International 
Convention relating to the Simplification of Customs Formalities, 
and the relevant articles of the Convention and Statute on the re- 
gime of navigable waterways (The Barcelona Convention, 1921). 
The provisions of the Convention for the control of the arms 
traffic signed at St. Germain-en-Laye and of the Opium Convention 
signed at The Hague in 1912 are embodied in the Arms and 
Ammunition Ordinance, 1922, and the Opium Proclamation, 
1920, respectively. 

The Convention between the United Kingdom and France 
respecting Legal Proceedings in civil and commercial matters 
was applied to the Territory as from the 27th January, 1924. 


The provisions of the Extradition Treaty between Great 
Britain and France, of the 14th August, 1876, and the additional 
Convention of the 17th October, 1908, having been extended to the 
Tanganyika Territory, the Fugitive Criminals Surrender Ordinance, 
1921, has been applied in the case of France. 


Parcel post agreements are referred to in the section of the 
Report dealing with Posts and Telegraphs. 
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POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION. 
Population. 


35. The population of the Territory according to the Census 
of 1921 was as follows :— 


Europeans Par a ee = 2,447 of whom 
1,598 were 
British 
Subjects. 

British Indians an ae Mises 9,411 

Goans and Portuguese Indians et 798 

Arabs... i ne sh Me 4,041 

Baluchis. . ee oe: ef o 352 

Unclassified non-natives se Be 389 

Natives an aa at .. 4,107,000 


No later figures are available. 


The European population is composed of officials, missionaries, 
planters, merchants and employees of business firms and estates, 
while Indians and Goans find occupation as shopkeepers, clerks, 
and artizans. 


Population of Districts. 
The population of the various districts in 1921] was as follows : 
Arusha... wi 4 ex ee 97,700 


Bagamoyo sr eet fa ne 57,100 
Bukoba .. 1 =) oe ite 320,000 
Dar-es-Salaam... ag 3 oe 149,100 


Dodoma .. es a ba -.- 270,900 
Tringa Pe se -% oF ie 104,800 
Kigoma .. ee An $e 139,500 
Kilwa As ‘sie ae s ie, 84,000 
Kondoa-Irangi_.. By = Ae 196,700 
Lindi ae ae oe nes .. 243,400 
Mahenge .. Bh bes eh a 74,600 
Morogoro .. as Se Ne ee 174,300 
Moshi ae se Bs a0 se 158,200 
Mwanza... i, om ay ee 702,300 
Pangani... ss we ee ee 74,900 
Rufiji Ne fs pe 233 es 83,200 
Rungwe... i* ma aS .. 237,200 


Songea.. we Hs ce 148,200 
Tabora.. ia re ae .. 502,100 
Tanga 4 ee ee a ea 86,700 
Ufipa oe Se A = ms 93,600 
Ujiji fe oe Sf ne ». 139,500 


Usambara .. a v6 Oe ss 107,400 
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Immigration. 
36. The number of persons who entered the Territory during 
the year was :— 


Europeans, Americans and Eurasians oa 485 
Asiatics and Goans ae we as 809 

Others (including natives of adjoining 
Territories) ee Pas ae Se 1,181 
Total... -. 2,475 


This total does not include visitors or passengers in transit. 


Ex-enemy nationals of States which do not yet belong to the 
League of Nations may enter the Territory only under licence 
from the Governor. 


Immigration Ordinance. 


37. Ordinance No. 16 of 1924, regulating immigration into the 
Territory, was enacted on the 24th October, 1924, and comes into 
force on the Ist January, 1925. The law in force prior to the 
enactment of this Ordinance was unsatisfactory in its working 
and contained opportunities for evasion. Persons born or domi- 
ciled in the Territory are, among other classes, permitted to land 
without formality if known to the Immigration Officer or if their 
identity is established by passport or otherwise. The Ordinance 
provides that where there is any conflict or inconsistency between 
its provisions and those of any treaty, convention or other arrange- 
ment with any foreign power, the latter shall prevail. 


LABOUR. 


38. During the year under review difficulty has been expcri- 
enced both by private employers and by Government Depart- 
ments in securing a sufficient supply of labour. The programme of 
development works, the increased production of economic crops 
by natives and the development of European-owned estates will, 
it is feared, presently render the labour situation acute, and the 
solution of the problem is engaging the serious attention of the 
Government. The effect of the shortage of the supply of labour 
on the question of further European settlement is dealt with in 
another section of this Report. 


Recruiting of Labour. 


39. In many instances natives prefer to proceed to the 
plantations independently in search of work and are disinclined 
to enter into contracts with recruiters. The following extracts 
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from reports by Administrative Officers afford ample indication 
of the attitude of the natives :— 


Tabora. 


“Some 3,900 recruited labourers were attested during 
the year, but this figure is no index to the actual number 
who left the district. Large numbers prefer to leave on 
their own account to find work. This district has always 
been the main source of labour supply for the Territory, but 
owing to increased prosperity and realisation that they can 
earn as much by tilling the soil for themselves there is now 
an ever increasing tendency among natives to give up leaving 
their homes.” 


Ufipa. 

“ The labour supply is confined to the Ufipa plateau, the 
Rukwa Valley, the southern lake shore and Karema. From 
the month of April to the month of November these districts 
are denuded of able-bodied men. Everyone makes his way 
to the central railway line or the coast and engages in labour 
on the plantations with the object of gaining his tax money. 
The people prefer to make their own way to the employing 
districts and there engage themselves after they have satisfied 
themselves regarding conditions on the various plantations. 
Labour recruiters have done but moderately well in the 
district, but it is not unlikely that in future years, recruiters 
from plantations of which the people have had previous 
experience and have satisfied themselves that the conditions 
are satisfactory will do well.” 


Songea. 


“Tt has been the custom since pre-war days for the 
young men in the Songea district to seek work, on the various 
plantations, or shambas, on the coast or elsewhere. Lindi is 
the place chiefly mentioned, or Kilosa. Noticing the numbers 
of labourers from Songea district, who apply for work at the 
plantations themselves, employers of labour have concluded 
that the district itself would be a profitable recruiting ground. 
Labour agents have been sent to recruit, but on these agents’ 
arrival, they found that recruits were conspicuous by their 
absence. The fact is the Songea native prefers to make his 
own contract in the place of his own choice, rather than to 
wait recruiting agents at his own home. Thousands have 
left the district to find work for themselves, a few hundred 
have been recruited. The Songea native is much sought 
after, as he is now a trained man, who can handle sisal in 
the plantation successfully.” 
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Iringa. 


“During the year permits to no less than six recruiters 
have been endorsed, authorising the recruiting of labour for 
sisal and other estates on the coast. The response I am 
afraid has been none too gratifying for those concerned. 
Small numbers of natives, principally from Malangali sub- 
district, have gone of their own free will to the coast to seek 
work. The total number recruited by agents is 980.” 


Kigoma. 


“The supply of labour for local needs is ample, and a 
few hundred of the local Swahili of Ujiji and Kigoma have 
entered into contracts for work on the railway line outside 
the district. In the main, however, the local tribesman 
stoutly refuses to be tempted outside the district. He comes 
freely to Kigoma to work for the Swahili capitalist in the 
rice shambas, supplies all demands for dock labour and local 
porterage in Kigoma and at the Nyanza salt works. Beyond 
this he will not be tempted.” 


Administrative officers have been instructed to supply annual 
returns showing the number of labourers recruited under contract 
in their districts, distinguishing the number recruited for employ- 
ment outside the districts. A summary of the statistics thus 
obtained will be included in the next Annual Report. 


Labour Commissioner. 


40. As a preliminary measure to dealing with the labour 
problem, Major G. St. J. Orde Browne, O.B.E., Senior Com- 
missioner, has been appointed a temporary Commissioner for the 
purpose of investigating labour conditions on plantations and in 
recruiting districts, of consulting the several Planters’ Associations 
as to their needs and difficulties, and generally of collecting 
information and submitting recommendations which may serve 
as a basis for consideration of the appointment of a permanent 
Labour Commissioner, with the necessary staff, for the organisation 
and better control of labour affairs generally. Among subjects 
with which he will deal specially are the care of recruited labourers 
en route to their destinations, the medical provision for and care 
of labourers on estates, and the regulation of child labour. 


Employment of Children. 


Although regulations relating to the employment of children 
have been in course of preparation for some time it is considered 
desirable to postpone their issue pending the receipt of the results 
of Major Orde Browne’s investigations. From enquiries made 
recently from Administrative Officers, it does not appear that 
the present situation calls for any urgent action. 
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Duration of Contract. 


40a. Although Section 11 of the Master and Native Servants 
Ordinance provides that a written contract of service shall not 
be binding for a longer period than two years, it was at first 
considered desirable that natives contracting for employment 
outside their own districts should not do so for a period exceeding 
six months. The reasons for the adoption of this attitude are 
explained fully in paragraph 25 of the Report for 1923. Regu- 
lations making the necessary provision were accordingly issued 
under Section 50 of the Ordinance: renewal of a contract for 
‘further periods of six months was perinitted subject to attestation 
by the Administrative Officer in Charge of the District or sub- 
district in which the native concerned was employed. Employers 
have, however, constantly pressed for an extension of this period, 
and after the Administrative Officers of both recruiting and 
employment districts had been consulted it has been decided to 
extend the period experimentally to twelve months exclusive of 
journeys. The effect of this measure will be carefully watched. 


Machinery, 


No regulations to control the use of machinery have vet been 
made under Section 23 of the Ordinance, in the absence of staff 
with the qualifications requisite to make the necessary exam- 
inations of machinery, engines and boilers. The question of 
engaging the necessary staff is under consideration. 


Accidents, 


Administrative Officers have been instructed to supply annual 
returns relative to Section 21 of the Ordinance showing the 
number of accidents to labourers, the compensation awarded in 
each case, and the extent to which contributory negligence by 
servants has affected the assessment of compensation. A summary 
of the statistics thus obtained will be included in the next Annual 
Report. It can be stated with confidence that accidents occur 
but rarely, and that the administration of Section 21 of the 
Ordinance by local magistrates has been satisfactory. Legislation 
is in contemplation which will secure that all accidents are 
reported immediately to the nearest Administrative Officer. 


Whipping. 

The Whipping Regulations of 1918 referred to in Section 31 
of the Ordinance are published at page 11 of Volume I of Ordin- 
ances, Proclamations, etc. The Regulations provide that in the 
case of juvenile offenders corporal punishment is to be inflicted 
with a light cane or birch, the number of strokes being limited 
to twelve. 
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Regulations. 


The only regulations issued under Section 27 of the Ordinance 
relates to the fee to be paid by a labour agent in respect of a 
permit to recruit labour. 


Recruitment of natives for work outside the Territory. 


41. During the year the Uganda Government applied for 
permission to recruit labour for employment in loading and 
unloading cargo at ports on Lake Victoria, but recruiting could 
not be authorised as local demands for labour were not being 
met. The Government of Kenya also desired ‘to recruit labour for 
work on the Uasin Gishu branch railway line, but permission 
was not granted partly on the ground that the supply of labour 
was inadequate for local needs, and partly because the climatic 
and other conditions of employment in Kenya were considered 
unsuitable for natives of the Tabora and Mwanza areas whom 
it was desired to recruit. 


The Lolgorien Prospecting and Development Syndicate of 
Kenya, on applying for permission to recruit natives of the 
Territory for employment in connection with their undertakings 
close to the border, were informed that, while no restriction would 
be placed on the voluntary emigration of fit and suitable natives 
of the Territory desiring to seek work in Kenya, owing to the 
shortage of labour permits to recruit labour in the Territory 
could not be granted. 


A few plantation owners in Zanzibar were allowed to recruit 
labour on the coast for a short period to assist in gathering the 
clove harvest in Zanzibar and Pemba, and as the labourers 
remained in Zanzibar for a few weeks only such assistance was 
given to the recruiters as was possible under the terms of the 
Master and Native Servants Ordinance. 


There appears to be an impression abroad that the population 
of the Territory includes large numbers of unemployed labourers 
who form a useful reservoir from which to draw for the develop- 
ment of adjoining territories. The contrary is the case : in many 
districts the native population is fully employed in economic 
production on their own account and the less advanced areas are 
being fully drawn upon by planters for labourers on their estates. 
Apart altogether from any objections to the employment of natives 
of the Territory at high altitudes or in places where they are 
removed from the supervision of their own Government the 
depletion of the local labour supply cannot be justified on any 
grounds and therefore, while no obstacles are placed in the way 
of natives who wish to migrate in search of employment, the 
Government is unable to take any active measures calculated to 
support or encourage the supply of native labour for employment 
outside the Territory. 
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Labour Board. 


42. Fixed rates of pay for unskilled native labour employed 
by the Government were introduced on Ist January, 1922, in 
accordance with the recommendations of a specially appointed 
Committee. Owing to the difficulty of procuring labour, par- 
ticularly for railway work, duc largely to the high rates of pay 
offered by planters and contractors, it has recently been necessary 
incertain areas to authorise the payment to Government employees 
of higher rates of pay than those fixed by the Committee, and it 
has become obvious that more clasiicity is required. A permanent 
Labour Board has therefore been appointed to deal with all ques- 
tions regarding rates of pay for Government labourers throughout 
the Territory, and to recommend from time to time what changes 
should be introduced in the standard rates. 

Labour Difficulties in Mafia Island. 

43. The abolition of the status of slavery caused considerable 
difficulty in Mafia Island, where coconut plantations are numerous. 
In Mafia slavery was, until the year 1922, the principal feature of 
the social system, there being several thousand slaves on the 
island. The freed slaves refusing to work for their former owners, 
the Arab planters found themselves unable to keep their planta- 
tions in proper order. As a temporary measure to tide over the 
critical period and to prevent the collapse of the coconut industry 
of the island the Government decided to advance funds on proper 
security for a limited period to enable the Arab owners to pay the 
labour and to meet other necessary expenses connected with the 
harvesting of their crops, and thus make a fresh start. 


RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL. 


Missions working in the Territory. 


44. The following missions, other than Roman Catholic, are 
working in the Territory :— 

The Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 

Church Missionary Society. 

Church of Scotland Mission Society. 

Livingstonia Mission of the United Free Church of Scotland. 

London Missionary Society. 

Seventh Day Adventists. 

Evangelical Lutheran Church, 

African Inland Mission. 

Moravian Missions. 
The Roman Catholic Societies established are :— 

The White Fathers. 

The Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 

The Capucin Fathers. 

Italian Fathers of the Consolation. 

The Benedictine Fathers. 
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Missions—Spheres of Work. 


45. It is not intended to introduce any system of spheres of 
missionary influence. The Mandate makes the free exercise of 
religion subject to the condition that it should not be prejudicial 
to public order and the Mandatory has the right to exercise such 
control as may be necessary for the maintenance of order. It is 
therefore open to the Government, if necessary for the maintenance 
of order, to issue regulations which might have the effect of restrict- 
ing, in some measure, the free teaching of religion, but it is 
confidently anticipated that missionary authorities will co-operate 
with the Government so as to render any such proceeding unneces- 
sary. 


Transfer of German Mission Properties. 


46. In accordance with the Provisions of Article 438 of the 
Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Associated Powers with 
Germany, the property formerly held by German religious 
missions professing the Protestant faith is about to be formally 
transferred to a Board of Trustees approved by a deed signed by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies on the 26th of July, 1923. 
Similar arrangements as regards property formerly held by 
German Roman Catholic missions are under discussion. 


Recognition of German Missionary Societies. 

47. The Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland has been informed that it will be open to them to 
recommend German missionary societies for recognition as 
approved societies in common with missionary societies of other 
European countries for the purpose of admission into the 
Territory for missionary work. 


Native Liquor. 


48. The manufacture, sale and consumption of native liquor 
in townships is regulated by the Native Liquor Ordinance, 1923, 
while control outside townships is effected by means of regulations 
under the Native Authority Ordinance, 1923. Proposals for the 
extension of the provisions of the Native Liquor Ordinance to 
certain areas outside townships are at present under consideration. 
In order to discourage tembo drinking as much as possible, 
instructions have been given that permits to tap trees for palm 
wine should not be issued. 


Sale and Supply of Liquor to Non-Natives. 


49. The sale and supply of liquor to non-natives is regulated 
by the Intoxicating Liquors Ordinance, 1923. The Ordinance 
prohibits the manufacture of potable spirits, controls the 
possession of stills, and forbids the supply to natives of liquor 
other than native liquor. The only spirits permitted to be 
manufactured are denatured or methylated spirits for medical, 
industrial, and other purposes, as authorised by Article 6 of the 
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Convention of 1919 relating to the Liquor Traffic in Africa, and 
provision for controlling the possession and use of stills as per- 
mitted by the Convention is necessary. So far no licences have 
been granted for the manufacture of denatured spirits under the 
provisions of the Ordinance nor have any applications been 
received. Licences for the possession of stills would be granted 
only in accordance with Article 6 of the Convention. Statistics 
relating to the importation of alcoholic liquors in 1924 are given 
below :— 





1924 
Quantity. Value. 
Gals. £ 

Wines xs a .. 15,884 ay 7,372 
Beer .. ea ae .. 61,457 we 12,976 
Brandy fe oe 4 2,241 eS 2,211 
Gin and Geneva... a 2,014 we 1,693 
Liqueurs * 4 ae 336 4 440 
Rum .. oe oe es 20 cA 19 
Whisky Bs es .. 17,007 en 23,590 
Unenumerated ae a 55 me 66 


The tariff on imported liquor is shown in the schedules to the 
Customs Tariff Ordinance, No. 34 of 1923. 


Traffic in Women and Children. 


50. Resolutions were passed by the Fourth Assembly of the 
League of Nations and by the Council of the League regarding 
the application to mandated Territories of the International 
Convention of 1921, for the suppression of the traffic in women 
and children. His Majesty’s Government pointed out that the 
primary object of the Convention was the suppression of the 
criminal traffic in European women and children for immoral 
purposes abroad, and that, as no such traffic existed in the 
mandated territories, there appeared to be no advantage to be 
gained by the introduction of legislation specially directed against 
a criminal practice which did not exist. 


The present law of the Territory on this subject follows the 
Indian Penal Code, Sections 361-363, 366, 368, 372 and 373. 
Further legislation is contained in the Young Girls’ Protection 
Ordinance, No. 33 of 1921, and Section 16 of the Native Vessels 
Ordinance, No. 9 of 1921. The Immigration Ordinance, No. 16 
of 1924, prohibits the entry into the Territory of prostitutes 
and persons interested in the proceeds of prostitution. The 
Government of India is considering an amendment of the Indian 
Penal Code, and when the form of the Indian legislation is finally 
settled the question of amending the law of the Territory will 
be taken up. 
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Prohibition of Importation of Poppies, etc. 

51. It was reported that poppy capsules were being imported 
into the Territory presumably for the purpose of the preparation 
of opium. The cultivation of the opium poppy is prohibited, 
but, as the poppy and its capsule are not included in the definition 
of “‘ opium ”’ in the Opium Proclamation, No. 24 of 1920, importa- 
tion did not appear to be prohibited. An order was therefore 
issued, under powers conferred by the Customs Ordinance, 1922, 
prohibiting the importation of all preparations of poppies, 
excepting red poppy petals and syrup of red poppies (papaver 


rhaeas). 
Traffic in Bhang. 

52. It was reported that Cannabis Sativa (known as Hemp, 
or True Hemp, and in Swahili as Bhang or Bangi) was being 
sold to natives by Indian traders in country districts. Importa- 
tion has been prohibited and orders are being issued under the 
Native Authority Ordinance to prevent the growing of hemp by 
natives. 


The plant has been cultivated and used as a narcotic by 
many of the natives but it is hoped that the measures which have 
been taken will result in a speedy suppression of the practice. 


Native Ceremony known as Ngashu. 

53. Instructions have been given under the Native Authority 
Ordinance, 1923, for the prohibition, restriction or regulation 
of the native ceremony known as Ngashu, celebrated in the 
Usumbara and Moshi districts. The ceremony, as practised in the 
districts of Usumbara and Moshi, was of a revolting nature and 
demoralising and debasing to the participants ; further, there 
was reason to believe that certain superstitions connected with 
the ceremony gave rise to infanticide. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Expenditure on Medical Services. 

54. For the financial year 1924-25 the approved estimate 
of expenditure amounted to £119,249. The shortage of staff still, 
however, continues, but the position in this respect is gradually 
improving. Great expansion of medical organisation to’ meet 
increasing demands is necessary in the near future, and it is pro- 
posed to take steps in this direction next year. 


MEDICAL. 
Hospitals and Asylums. 


55. During the year extensions were made to the hospitals 
at Kigoma, Mwanza, Songea, Tanga and Mikindani, while plans 
were prepared for new hospitals at Moshi, Kilosa and Dodoma. 
A type plan for native hospitals has been prepared. 
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A certain number of lunatics are confined at the Lunatic Asylum. 
at Lutindi, but the Asylum is situated in a remote district and the 
accommodation available is inadequate for the needs of the 
Territory. It is necessary at present to confine criminal and other 
lunatics in ordinary gaols. This is most undesirable and the 
erection of a Central Lunatic Asylum at Dodoma to accommodate 
both criminal and civil lunatics is about to be commenced. A 
small asylum and gaol for criminal lepers will also be erected at 
Dodoma. 


Native attendance at Government Hospitals. 


56. A substantial increase of the attendance at the different 
medical stations has taken place during 1924 (see comparative 
table below). There are 34 main centres from which returns 
have been received showing a total of 21,686 in-patients and 
146,010 out-patients, with 671 deaths. The great success incident 
in the treatment of yaws with bismuth has proved of great value 
in inducing sufferers from other diseases to apply for treatment 
and the increase of attendance has been very largely due to the 
propaganda which has been instituted in this connection. Besides 
the figures given above, several thousand natives were treated for 
minor ailments at the smaller dispensaries, in charge of African 
dispensers and dressers . 


In-Patients. Out-Patients. Total. 
192) 3 ea 11,458 100,978 112,436 
1922 .. a 13,650 103,409 117,059 
1923 .. cee 16,482 110,445 126,927 
1924 .. a 21,686 146,010 167,696 


Fees for Medical Attendance on African Natives. 


57. Medical Officers and Sub-Assistant Surgeons are not 
entitled to fees in respect of advice to, or attendance on, African 
natives. No charges of any kind are paid by African natives 
for attendance, medicines, dressings or maintenance at Govern- 
ment hospitals and dispensaries, whether they are treated as 
in-patients or out-patients, except in the case of Government 
employees drawing 100s. a month or more, and of employees 
of commercial firms, planters, etc. 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 


58. The initiation of any general scheme to deal with this 
question must be preceded by careful experiment and any steps 
taken must be so designed as to secure that the facilities to be 
afforded will be acceptable to native women. A European 
Nursing Sister was attached to the Health Office at Dar-es-Salaam 
at the end of the year, and one of her duties is to ascertain by 
personal investigation the attitude of the natives and to endeavour 
to gain their confidence and to remove any prejudice existing as 
regards the treatment of maternity cases in hospital. This 
Nursing Sister has already attended several maternity cases at 
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their own homes. A number of other cases have been attended 
at the Native Hospital, at which a Senior Nursing Sister, who is well 
qualified both professionally and by her knowledge of Swahili, is 
in charge of the maternity ward. A small maternity home has 
been commenced in Dar-es-Salaam and will shortly be completed : 
should it prove popular with native women, similar institutions 
will be provided in other parts of the Territory. 


Medical Work performed by Missions. 


59. The missions still continue to do valuable work among 
the natives. Apart from general diseases, they devote special 
attention to the treatment of yaws, venereal diseases and leprosy. 
The use of bismuth in the treatment of yaws is becoming 
increasingly popular. 


Care of Sick Labourers on Plantations. 

60. This problem is assuming important proportions and a 
comprehensive memorandum dealing with the various aspects 
of the subject has been printed and distributed widely to the 
Chambers of Commerce, all employers of labour, and to the 
administrative and medical staff. The memorandum, besides 
general considerations, deals with and supplies data under the 
following heads :—Pre-recruiting problems, recruiting, diet and 
feeding, clothing, housing, cleanliness of huts, the maintenance 
of cleanliness, water supplies, bath and laundry accommodation, 
fuming of pit latrines, hospital accommodation and routine 
organisation for prevention and cure of sickness, hospital staff, 
hospital diet for Africans, foodstuffs and medical comforts, drugs 
and dressings. 


SANITATION. 


61. The general sanitation of the townships in the Territory 
has been maintained in a satisfactory condition throughout the 
year. The extension of the water mains at Dar-es-Salaam has 
been continued and a scheme to provide an increased supply of 
potable water is under consideration at the present time. At 
Tanga a new cement drain is being constructed which will provide 
a satisfactory channel for the surface drainage of the greater part 
of the town and will greatly facilitate the removal of mosquito 
breeding places. Many minor improvements such as the pro- 
vision of additional incinerators and public latrines have been 
carried out by the Public Works Department in towns throughout 
the Territory. Practical experience of the application of the 
Township Rules, 1923, has shown the necessity of alterations and 
amendments. Many of these have been considered during the 
year and the amended rulcs should be published early in 1925. 

Twelve meetings of the Central Town Planning and Building 
Committee were held during 1924 and much progress was made 
with the consideration of the plans and lay-outs of many of the 
townships. 
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Building Areas in Dar-es-Salaam. 

62. The township of Dar-es-Salaam has been divided for 
building purposes into three zones. In the first zone residential 
buildings of European type only may be erected, in the second 
zone combined residential and trading buildings only may be 
erected, while the third zone has been reserved for native quarters. 
In demarcating the zones provision was made for the preservation 


Rules for Aerated Water and Ice Factories. 

63. Comprehensive rules relating to the construction and 
conduct of aerated water and ice factories have been issued. They 
were prepared after careful consideration of regulations issued by 
the Egyptian Department of Public Health and the sanitary rules 
and regulations for the cities of Panama and Colon, and as a result 
of local experience. The rules ensure that aerated water and ice 
will be manufactured under satisfactory sanitary conditions. 


Epidemics. 

64. There were no serious outbreaks of dangerous infectious 
diseases during 1924. A few cases of plague occurred in the 
endemic areas in the Dodoma and Mwanza Districts. Towards 
the end of the year what was believed to be a new focus of infection 
was found in the Mbulu sub-district of Arusha; this outbreak 
resulted in’ 17 deaths. The decrease in the incidence of smallpox 
during the years 1921, 1922 and 1923 was still more marked during 
the year under review. Of the 30 cases notified 25 cases with 12 
deaths were reported from the Bukoba District ; no deaths oc- 
curred in the remainder of the Territory. During the year about 
104,000 vaccinations were performed. Influenza was responsible 
for 38 deaths. The number of cases which occurred is not known. 
A large proportion of the milder cases would certainly not be 
notified. The most severe outbreak was in the Tanga District, 
the whole area being affected. Twenty-six deaths were reported 
from this district. Only two cases of cerebro-spinal meningitis 
were notified : both these occurred at Mwanza. The following 
table shows the incidence of smallpox, plague, cerebro-spinal 
meningitis and influenza during the four years 1921 to 1924 :— 

Small-pox Cerebro-Spinal Plague. Influenza. 


Year. Cases. Deaths. Meningitis. Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. 
Cases. Deaths. 


1921 .. 1,267 151 17 4 _— 163 — 113 
1922... 390 46 9 6 52 40 1,176 37 
1923 .. 217 33 101 89 39 26 1,933 291 
1924... 30 12 2 1 42 35 _— 38 


Sleeping Sickness. 

65. While there does not appear to be any danger of a wide- 
spread epidemic of Rhodesian sleeping sickness it is probable that 
competent observers would find numerous foci of infection through- 
out the very extensive area of the Territory infested with the tsetse 
fly of the morsitans group. 
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In the Mwanza District where Rhodesian sleeping sickness was 
found in 1922, a few fresh cases have been discovered during the 
year. It has only been possible to station native dressers in the 
affected district, though visits have also been made by a Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon. The Medical Officer who had been detailed 
for special duty in this area unfortunately fell sick en route for 
Mwanza and had to be invalided to England. Where the instruc- 
tions issued to the native Chiefs by the Senior Commissioner have 
been complied with the disease appears to be completely under 
control. An Administrative Officer has now been stationed in the 
sleeping sickness area and closer supervision should result in a 
general improvement in those parts of the affected area where the 
instructions issued by the Senior Commissioner have not been 
properly carried out in the past. 


Early in the year reports were received that a disease resem- 
bling sleeping sickness was present in the neighbourhood of Liwale, 
a Sub-District of Kilwa. That it was sleeping sickness was con- 
firmed at Dar-es-Salaam. The investigator sent down estimated 
that less than twenty deaths had occurred during 1923 and early 
1924. He found only three positive cases amongst the many 
hundreds of natives examined during his tour. The natives were 
concentrated in fly-free areas as far as possible and instructed to 
increase the area of clearings round their huts and gardens. No 
information of any further outbreak in the District was received 
during the remainder of the year. 


In August a number of deaths suspected to be due to sleeping 
sickness were reported from the Ufipa District. A Medical Officer 
who has had previous experience of human trypanosomiasis in 
the Mwanza District was detailed for duty in this area which lies 
across the main native traffic routes between Tabora and the south- 
western portion of the Territory. By the end of the year this 
investigator had discovered 32 cases of the Rhodesian type of 
sleeping sickness. Reports have recently been received that cases 
of trypanosomiasis have been discovered in the Tabora District, 
the infection having been acquired near the Wala and Ugala 
Rivers approximately fifty miles north of the area at present 
being investigated in the Ufipa District. It is hoped to despatch a 
second Medical Officer to this District and to make a thorough 
survey of the whole area. 


During 1924, a few cases of human trypanosomiasis have been 
reported from Kigoma and Ujjiji on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. 
The Medical Officer stationed at Kigoma is at the present time 
investigating the question where these cases became infected, 
whether in this Territory or in those adjoining. It is known that 
Glossina Palpalis is common along the lake shore and that sleeping 
sickness was endemic during the German occupation. Clearings 
at landing and watering places have been maintained as far as 
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possible and no further cases of sleeping sickness have been re- 
ported from the lake area up to the end of the year. The position 
requires further investigation and it is proposed that, when the 
survey of the Ufipa District has been completed, the Medical 
Officers now engaged in that area shall be employed to investigate 
the conditions along the shores of Lake Tanganyika from Kasanga 


Treatment with Bayer 205 and Tryparsamide, the latter 
kindly supplied by Dr. Louise Pearse of the Rockefeller Institute, 
has been carried out, but reports on the results achieved have not 
yet been received. Both tartar emetic and soamin are also being 
used. 


Venereal Disease and Yaws. 


66. The treatment of these diseases has been largely extended 
by the use of the soluble salts of bismuth with most gratifying 
results. A special venereal diseases clinic was opened in the 
Bukoba District with the view, if successful in attracting the 
native, to its general and systematic adoption later throughout 
the Territory. 


The numbers of natives presenting themselves for treatment 
for syphilis in 1923 and 1924 were as follows :— 


1993* Gi eal Cee 2,667 
1924) Ss RS eR Be 4.977 


It will be seen from the above figures that the natives show an 
increasing disposition to present themselves voluntarily for 
treatment for venereal disease. The large population and its 
wide distribution render it almost impossible to ensure that any 
measures directed towards compulsory treatment could be 
administered satisfactorily. In these circumstances it is con- 
sidered best to encourage the natives to present themselves 
voluntarily for treatment, thus ensuring the reduction of infec- 
tivity on a large scale. It is also considered that the compulsory 
detention of natives until complete cures have been effected would 
result in a decrease in the number of applicants for treatment and 
thus render the general position less satisfactory than at present. 
It has been suggested that in order to check the spread of venereal 
disease, itinerant native traders should be required to submit to 
a medical examination before being licensed. This procedure, 
however, would afford no guarantee that the holder of the licence 
would not subsequently contract venereal disease, and it would 
be impracticable to require him to submit to periodical examina- 
tions particularly as he would frequently be far removed from any 
medical officer. Moreover, large numbers of natives proceed 
independently to remote districts in search of work and are no 
less a danger than the comparatively small class of itinerant 
traders. Consequently it is thought inadvisable to make any 
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special regulations for traders which could not be applied to other 
travellers, but that the best course to pursue is sustained and 
patient effort directed towards encouraging natives to present 
themselves voluntarily for treatment. 


The improvement in the situation as regards yaws has been 
material, the number of cases treated being six times that treated 
during the previous year. The following table shows what has 
been accomplished, and it is hoped that a still further increase 
will be effected during 1925, the organisation for dealing with this 
disease having now been elaborated :— 








April to December, 1920 op 636 
1921 a 1,109 
1922 a 3,123 
1923 ie 3,616 
1924 fe 20,741 
Total .. 29,225 
Quarantine. 


67. Since 1920 the Quarantine Station at Zanzibar has been 
used, when necessary, by the Government of the Territory, 
payment being made either by the steemers or the Companies 
concerned, or by the Government on the basis of the number of 
persons accommodated. Under this arrangement the Zanzibar 
Government received a small sum only, entirely disproportionate 
to the advantage derived by the Territory, and it has now been 
arranged that one-fourth of the cost of the upkeep of the station 
shall be borne by Tanganyika funds. 


MILITARY AND POLICE. 


Strength of Garrison. 


68. The military garrison of the Territory consists of the 2nd 
and 6th battalions of the King’s African Rifles, the former being 
recruited in Nyasaland. The total establishment on 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1924, consisted of 1,605 combatant native ranks and 65 
European officers and non-commissioned officers. There is also 
a reserve of combatant native ranks numbering 508. 


Military Recruitment of Natives of the Territory. 


69. His Majesty’s Government have agreed that natives of 
Mandated Territories shall not be recruited while within those 
territories for military service in a unit liable to serve outside those 
territories. Accordingly it has been decided that gun porters and 
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stretcher bearers for the 2nd Battalion King’s African Rifles, 
which is recruited in Nyasaland and is liable for service outside 
the Territory, should be obtained from Nyasaland and not 
locally as has been hitherto the practice. 


The Police Force. 


70. The police force consisted of 60 European officers and 
non-commissioned officers, 28 Asiatic and native sub-inspectors 
and 1,765 native ranks. The prison service which numbered 
7 European gaolers and 401 African warders is also under the 
direction of the Commissioner of Police. 


Crime. 

71. Crime generally has been normal during the year. Cases 
of violence against the person were slightly fewer than in the 
previous year and it is a matter for congratulation that this form 
of crime remains so well under control. While cases of serious 
theft and robbery remain stationary and normal, the number of 
petty thefts, in which the property stolen was valued at less than 
100 shillings, shows a considerable increase. The majority of 
these last-mentioned offences are committed in the native quarters 
of the towns. 


The numbers of male prisoners sentenced to imprisonment 
during the years 1923 and 1924 were as shown below :— 


1923. 1924.° 
Long term .. Be 843 1,049 
Short term .. a 3,451 4,679 


Eighty-five females and four juveniles received sentences of 
imprisonment in 1924. 


The increased number of persons committed to prison for short 
terms is due principally to the operation of the Master and Native 
Servants Ordinance and the Township Regulations, while the 
increase in the number of long service prisoners is primarily due 
to the larger number of convictions for theft. 


Central Gaol. 


72. The erection of a central gaol suitable for the accommo- 
dation of long service prisoners and providing facilities for proper 
classification, trdining and progressive treatment is very necessary. 
Plans for the erection of such a prison at Tabora are being prepared. 
The system of association wards will be abandoned at this prison 
in favour of separate cells where prisoners can be isolated. 
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73. The total number of firearms registered in the Central 
Registry up to the end of 1924 was as under, but it is believed 
that there are still a number of obsolete muzzle-loaders in. the 
possession of natives, remaining to be registered. Apart from 


muzzle-loaders, practically all arms are in the possession of 
non-natives. 


Arms of precision a Ms ed 3 3,387 
Shot guns ie ae ss a ah 2,239 
Muzzle-loaders .. a ts att oa 7,400 
The amount of ammunition imported was :— 
Ball cartridges .. ate a2 re .. 153,036 
Shot cartridges .. ane oe Res Se 91,917 
Percussion caps for muzzle-loaders_ .. ais 40,000 
FINANCIAL. 


General Financial Position. 

74. At the close of the financial year, 1923-24, an actual 
surplus instead of an estimated deficit was shown on Ordinary 
Recurrent Account (excluding Railways), indicating not only a 
gratifying expansion of trade but also more economical working 
of the government machinery. The steady increase of railway 
revenue gives ground for the hope that before long the deficit 
on Railway Ordinary Recurrent Account will disappear. The 
revised estimates for 1924-25 reveal the probability of a surplus 
of £60,563 on Ordinary Recurrent Account, and a railway deficit, 
apart from capital expenditure, of £100,000, against the original 
estimate of a deficit of £38,240 on the ordinary budget and a 
railway deficit of £133,992. 


The estimated revenue for 1925-26 is £1,635,530 or £310,860 
more than the approved estimates for 1924-25 and £203,230 
more than the revised estimates for that year. Important in- 
creases have been budgeted for under customs, licences, taxes, etc., 
and railways. The anticipated increase of receipts from import 
duties indicates the confidence with which the maintenance of 
the present remarkable rate of improvement in the import trade 
is anticipated. There are no export duties. The increase expected 
under licences, taxes, etc., will come principally from the increase 
of hut and poll tax from 6s. to 10s. in the greater part of the 
country. Railway receipts are expected to benefit not only by 
a considerable increase in the local production of economic 
crops, but also by a greater volume of transit traffic to and from 
the Congo. 


(18181) B 
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Fiscal Legislation amended. 

75. Ordinances amending the Profits Tax Ordinance, 1923, 
and the Trades Licensing Ordinance, 1923, were enacted and 
brought into force on Ist April, 1924. The whole question of 
trades licensing and taxation of property is under close observation 
by Government with a view to determining whether existing 
legislation is satisfactory as a permanent feature. 


Hut and Poll Tax. 


76. It has been decided to increase the native hut and poll 
tax in the more prosperous districts from 6s to 10s. as from Ist 
April, 1925, with the exception of certain areas in those districts 
in which the natives are not yet in a position to bear increased 
taxation. In the Bukoba district the tax will be increased from 
9s. to 12s. The rate now paid is lower than that paid in 
neighbouring territories. Trade and native production have 
increased recently and it is considered that the natives are now 
in many districts well able to make a greater contribution than 
previously towards the cost of administration. The increase in 
the tax will be accompanicd by the commutation for a cash 
payment of tribute now levied by Chiefs on their tribesmen 
either in kind or service where such services have hitherto been 
rendered. 


In the less prosperous districts in the south-western area, 
which at present suffer from inadcquate transport facilities, the 
tax will for the present continue to be 6s. In the Kigoma district 
and in the sub-district of Biharamulo, where a rate lower than 
6s. has been in force, it has been decided that the stage of 
development docs not yet admit the imposition of increased 
taxation. 


Exemption from certain Taxes on grounds of Poverty. 


77. Ordinances were passed during the year empowering 
Administrative Officers in districts or sub-districts to grant 
certificates of exemption from house tax and municipal house 
tax to persons without means or unable, owing to age or infirmity, 
to obtain employment. 


Customs Receipts. 


78. The revenue derived from Import Duties for the years 
1923 and 1924 was as follows :— 


1923. 8 eS ae hes 6924-787 
1924 .. www. £403,006 


An increase is anticipated for the year 1925. 


i eg cw 
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The import duties charged are set forth in the Schedule to 
the Customs Tariff Ordinance, No. 34 of 1923, which contains 
tables of specific and ad valorem duties and also a table of articles 
which may be imported duty free. 


Customs Tariff Amendment Ordinance. 


79. The provisions of the Customs Tariff Ordinance, No. 34 
of 1923, were found to bear hardly on importers at various ports 
on Lakes Victoria and Nyasa. Such importers had to pay customs 
duty on any charges incurred for freight, etc., between the port 
at which the goods were landed in the first instance, viz., Mombasa 
or Beira, and the customs station at which they finally entered 
the territory ; whereas importers at Kigoma, on lake Tanganyika, 
served by the Central Railway, paid customs duty only on the 
landed cost at Dar-es-Salaam. The main Ordinance was therefore 
amended by the Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance, No. 14 
of 1924, so as to provide that the value for customs purposes of 
goods arriving in the original coverings in which they were 
exported from the country of manufacture or shipment, for 
importation at any inland customs station in the Territory, shall 
be ascertained as though the place of importation were the first 
port of entry on the East Coast of Africa. 


Customs Union. 


80. The question of a complete co-ordination of customs 
services and procedure with the neighbouring dependencies has 
received very careful consideration during the year, and it is 
hoped that agreement will soon be reached on the question of 
the adjustment of certain outstanding points of difference. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


81. For the year ending 3lst March, 1924, revenue amounted 
to £1,315,188, exceeding the estimate of £1,257,540 by £57,648, 
and the total expenditure amounted to £1,901,158, being £34,951 
less than the estimate of £1,936,109, leaving a gross deficit of 
£585,970. The deficit was composed as follows :— 


£ £ 
Extraordinary Expenditure, mainly 
of a capital nature ; +» 209,759 
Less Surplus on Ordinary Budget ae 944 
208,815 





Railway Running Loss... a 92,220 
Railway Capital Expenditure .. 284,935 





377,155 





£585,970 





(1etss) R2 
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82. The following figures show the revenue and expenditure 
for the last five years* :— 
Ordinary 
Ordinary Expend- Deficit. Surplus. 
Revenue. __iture. 





1919-20... 565,319 683,202 _—_—-117,883 —_ 
1920-21 a 790,467 908,611 —-118,144 _ 
1921-22... 782,526 1,117,129 334,603 -- 
1922-23... 932,470 1,045,960 113,490 — 
1923-24 .. =: 1,073,779 = 1,005,153 _ 68,626t 


Extraordinary Expenditure, mainly of a capital nature :— 


£ 
1919-20... a Pe i oe b4 82,964 
1920-21 .. ate ag ae re oe 81,776 
1921-22... a os is - ee 147,571 
1922-23 .. ie os BA es ae 160,420 
1923-24 .. es os ole ey -» 209,759 


Railway Recurrent Revenue and Expenditure :— 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Revenue. Expenditure. Deficit. 


£ ees £ 
1919-20 — 103,778 262,240 158,462 
1920-21 oa 156,377 349,611 193,234 
1921-22 an 195,666 387,014 191,348 
1922-23 i 227,546 353,651 126,105 
1923-24 at 241,409 333,629 92,220 


Railway Capital and Extraordinary Expenditure :— 


£ 


1919-20... i a na ae ee 16.351 
1920-21 .. Me ns ae ae ae 49,356 
1921-22 .. a es as Be ka 119,668 
1922-23 .. 4 fo We Re ae 33,618 
1923-24 .. Ns es a ns aS, 284,935 





* The figures given in this paragraph do not agree in some instances 
with those detailed in paragraph 84 as they have been compiled to show 
the true commitments of each year and not the actual accounting figures. 

t Reduced to £944 owing to the refund of an amount due to the Imperial 
Government, 
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A steady improvement took place in the financial position of 
the Railways, and in 1923-24 the working loss was reduced on 
the Central Line to £54,133, on the Tanga Line to £36,862, and the 
loss on the Lindi Tramway was £1,225, whilst interest charges 
are being paid on the loans for capital expenditure. The policy 
which is being pursued of fostering the transit trade with the 
Belgian Congo, and increasing local traffic by the development of 
production and the construction of feeder lines, should undoubtedly 
continue the improvement which has marked the results of the 
past three years. 


83. The following is an analysis of the revenue, other than 
railway receipts and certain reimbursements, collected during 
the year 1923-24 :— 


Percentage 
of Total 
Revenue. 
1. House, Hut and Poll Tax .. 426,333 40-8 
2. Customs Duty, etc. Oy 337,157 32-2 
3. Receipts from Government 
Undertakings other than 
Railways : 90,964 8-7 
4. Miscellaneous Recints ce . 
cluding Sale of Ivory .. 61,612 5-9 
5. Trade Licences and Profits 
Tax Pe oe 37,963 3-7 
6. Other Licences and ae A 31,703 3-0 
7. Fees, Fines and Miscellaneous 
Duties .. . 25,793 2:5 
8. Revenue from igha fichide 
ing Mining and Forest 
Royalties as 19,850 2:0 
9. Shipping Dues, etc. na 12,948 1-2 


It will be observed that, of the above revenue, totalling 
£1,044,323, house, hut and poll taxes, mainly paid by natives, 
accounted for 40-8 per cent. while customs duty accounted for 
32-2 per cent. As cotton piece goods, mainly for native use, 
formed over 40 per cent. of the imports and as natives purchase 
imported articles such as kerosene, cigarettes, tobacco and 
hardware, it is clear that an appreciable proportion of the Customs 
Duties fell on the native population. 
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84. The following figures show details of total revenue and 
expenditure under the various heads since 1919 :— 












































Actual Actual Actual 
Heads of Revenue. Revenue, . y Revenue, Revenue, 
1919-20. 1920-21, 1921-22. 1923-24. 
i Z Z fipoiltaace 
Customs 140,71 188.200 209,867 267,940: 325,677 
Port and Marine 15. 30,666 | 24.308 25,547; 26,727 
Licences, Taxes, etc... 308,887 442,268 418,872 475,077, 506,418 
Fees of Court, or Office, 
Receipts for, or in 
aid of, Specific Gov- 
ernment — Services 
and Reimbursements. 41,216 71,644 | 63,565 83,390) 89,120 
Posts and Telegraphs 15,573 27,970 29,156 30,360 29,719 
Revenue from Govern- 
ment Property 11,601 18,901 26,041 34,730] 40.394 
Miscellaneous 31,958 10,818 9.592 83,358, 55,031 
Total .. 565,319 79) ,467 781,401 | 1,000,402! 1,073,086 
Land Sales _ _ 1,125 638) 693 
Total .. o 565,319 79,467 782,526 1,001,040: 1,073,779 
Railways 103,778 156.377 195,666 227,546 241,409 
Total .. 669,097 946,844 | 978,192 | 1,228,586 1,315,188 
Grant-in-Aid by Im- 
perial Treasury = 316,000 92,109 _— _ 
i 
Total .. 669,097 | 1,262,844 I 1,070,301 | 1,228,586 1,315,188 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual 
J . Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- 
Heads:of Expenditure ture, ture, ture, ture, ture, 
1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23. | 1923-24. 
£ £ ‘ £ £ £ 
Charges on account of 
Public Debt oe _ _ _ _ 22,341 
Pensions ae —- _ 718 882 4,015 
His Excelle ney the i 
Governor .. oy 7,432 10,649 10,620' 8,165 
Secretariat 6,857 1 15,041 13,825 12,911 
Printing and Station“ ry H 3,895 12,100 | 10,583 11,047 
District Administra- : 
tion.. . sts 107.014 167,826 168,840 
Treasury ad aH | 13,109; 14,056 
Customs 23,005 24,050 
Port and Marine 44,410 | 37,806 
Audit Department 7,620 7, 386 


Legal Department 
Police and Prisons 
Medical and Sanitation 
Veterinary Depart- 
ment oe oe 
Education 
Transport aes 
Military (IXing’s Afri- 
can Rifles) 
Military 
ments) 


(Commit. 





48. 807 


14,566 


174 | 


2,665 








13,338 
108,751 
90,787 


19,886, 
3.106 
6,569 

123,783 











190,237 
36,508 











30,434 
11,024 
8,275 





\ 
160,398) 


146,078 


218,223 








Actual Actual Actual Actual | Actual 

. Expendi-| Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- 
Heads of Expenditure. ture, ture, ture, ture, ture, 
1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23. | 1923-24. 





£ £ é £ £ 
Miscellaneous Services 44,379 33,692 28,969 34,608) 91,888 
Posts and Telegraphs 29,721 69,982 77,259 67,543] 61,616 











Lindi Tramway . _ _ 2,505 3,244 _ 
Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 2,176 6,127 16,761 19,982} 21,870 
Forestry Department 525 4,934 12,584 12,198} 12,872 
Game Department .. 242 3,234 8,365 10,216 7,461 
Land, Survey and 
Mines Department. _ 4,199 19,436 25,226) 25,840 
Nyanza Salt Mines .. _ _— 5,998 7,323 5,834 
Electricity Department 9,427 
Public Works Depart: 
ment 14,295 38,102 49,110 46,740) 39,548 
Public Works” Recur- 
rent. 37,063 86,610 87,203 82,271) 62,442 
Total Ordinary 
Expenditure .. 428,471 908,611 | 1,156,142 | 1,267,427/1,072,836 
Extraordinary Ex- 
penasture, 
General . tis — _ — 32,372] 114,530 
Public Works 15,095 41,419 117,973 111,416) 89,442 
Posts and Telegraphs 1,411 2,762 2,143 13,573} 5,787 
Port and Marine... 51,997 17,021 27,455 3,059) _ 
War Expenses a 14,461 20,574 _ _ _ 





Total Extraordi- 
nary Expenditure 82,964 81,776 147,571 160,420) 209,759 


























Railways. 
Railways Ordinary .. 262,240 349,611 384,509 350,407) 333,628 
Railways Extraordi- 
nary.. . : 16,351 49,356 119,668 33,618) 284,935 
Total Railways .. | 278,591 398,967 504,177 384,025) 618,563 
Total Expenditure .. 790,026 | 1,389,354 | 1,807,890 | 1,811,872]1,901,158 





Loans. 

85. Apart from free grants received in 1920-21 and 1921-22 
totalling £408, 109, financial assistance from the Imperial Exchequer 
has been in the form of repayable loans. The total of loans 
received to 31st March, 1924, amounts to £2,385,891, of which 
£1,726,653 has been expended, leaving a balance of £659,238 
carried forward. Repayment terms have not been fixed except 
in the case of the loan of £37,919 for the electric power station, 
which is being liquidated by a combined interest and sinking 
fund annuity spread over a term of 24 years. This annuity 
is subject to review in 1929. 

Interest is being paid at present only on that portion of the 
loan total devoted to revenue earning works. Up to 3lst March, 
1924, this portion amounted to £476,140 and comprises :— 


Electric Power Station Loan ag - £37,919 
Railway Capital Expenditure a Bg £438,221 
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The annual payment in respect of these loans is £26,844. As 
stated above, the payment in the case of the electric power station 
loan includes sinking fund. Interest charges on the remaining 
loan expenditure of {1,250,512 have not yet been fixed. 


CURRENCY. 


86. The coinage consists of a silver shilling as the standard, 
with a silver 50 cents coin (half shilling), and subsidiary copper 
coinage of ten, five and one cent pieces. There is a note issue 
consisting of notes of the following denominations :— 


Shillings .. Bs ne ie $5 ae 1,000 
zi 2 aes Ee 200 
is : 100 
is Se 20 
3 es = ne #g is a 10 
a . op abe % ae 5 


The German silver coinage has been redeemed at the rate of 
two shillings to the rupee, and withdrawn from circulation ; it 
ceased to be legal tender as from Ist April, 1923. The German 
subsidiary nickel and copper coinage (Hellers) is in the course of 
redemption, and 30th June, 1925, has been fixed as the date when 
these coins will cease to be recognized as legal tender. In addition 
to German coinage it was necessary to redeem Indian silver 
coinage in the Territory: redemption has been effected at the 
rate of two shillings to the rupee, and Indian coinage ceased to 
be legal tender in the Territory as from 23rd July, 1921. 

The conditions governing the withdrawal of the various German 
currencies in circulation in the Territory at the time when the 
present Administration was inaugurated are dealt with exhaus- 
tively in the Treasurer’s Annual Report for the financial year 
1923-24, copies of which have been supplied to the League. 


TRADE. 


87. The improvement shown in the trade of the Territory 
during 1923 has not only continued but has been considerably 
enhanced during 1924. The value of domestic exports increased 
by 57-5 per cent. from £1,657,601 to £2,611,303. The value 
of imports increased by 14-7 per cent. from £1,799,038 to 
£2,062,646. The much larger percentage of increase in exports 
will probably be reflected in increased imports in 1925. The 
balance of trade, an excess of exports over imports of £548,657, 
shows a healthy state of affairs. 


Value of Trade. 


88. The value of the trade of the Territory during 1924 was 
as follows :— 


Imports a z. Bs a ..  £2,062,646 
Exports Me ce as a8 ae 2,695,284 
Transit ae PA - ihe ue 693,092 


£5,451,022 
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Volume of Trade. 


89. The following comparative table of the value of the trade 
of the Territory for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924, illustrates the 
steady progress made. The figures given are exclusive of 
bullion and specie :— 


1922. 1923. 1924. 
£ £ £ 
Imports (commercial) .. 1,238,086 1,475,096 1,901,563 
Imports (Government) 148,126 323,942 161,083 
Exports f .. 1,441,584 1,733,229 2,695,284 
Transit .. uA .. 270,866 266,598 693,092 





£3,098,662 £3,798,865  £5,451,022 





The large increase in the transit trade is due to the importation 
of railway material and lake and river craft for the Congo and to 
increased exports of copper, cassitterite, palm kernels, hides and 
skins, peas and beans and ivory from that country. 


90. The trade of the Territory was distributed among the ports 
as follows :— 


Dar-es-Salaam... aS os .. 48-8 per cent. 
Tanga ee ee ee ie .. 18:0 ,, 
Mwanza. .. a Ye se . HW-8.,, 
Bukoba w4 We ee ee TO: es 
Lindi aS oh, a oe o4eQt ne 
Other ports of ree 8-6, 


Imports. 


91. The following table illustrates the comparative value of 
the principal items of import for the years 1922, 1923 and 1924:— 











: 1922 1923 1924 
Aricles: Value Value Value 
£ £ £ 

Cotton piece-goods_ .. as -.» | 590,466 722,325 811,679 

Foodstuffs ae . | 141,312 132,179 175,467 
Building materials (including ‘cement 

and galvanised iron sheets) nes 47,918 58,152 61,316 

Kerosene and motor spints ste we 29,365 38,442 46,223 

Tobacco es : as bet 29,443 21,758 24,160 

Spirits .. oe oe oe os 30,122 25,623 28,016 

Machinery Se wee 17,811 82,445 94,514 

Iron and steel manufactures oe eo 24,769 192,278 108,318 

Cigarettes ais ets “e ae 16,028 16,063 28,183 

Wines and Beer os Hes ae 13,927 12,597 20,350 
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Cotton Piece Goods.—The value of these has increased by 
nearly £100,000, but the percentage to the toal imports remains 
about the same. The goods comprising this item of the import 
trade were, in order of value :—(a) Grey unbleached (americani 
and chadder) mainly of United Kingdom, Japanese and British 
Indian manufacture ; (6) dyed piece goods, chiefly from the 
United Kingdom, British India, Germany and Holland; 
(c) coloured piece goods of United Kingdom, British India, 
German and Dutch manufacture; (d) white bleached (bafta, 
white shirting, drill and duck), mainly from the United Kingdom ; 
(e) printed piece goods, manufactured principally in the United 
Kingdom and Holland; (f) blankets from the United Kingdom, 
British India, Germany and Holland. 


Tron and Steel Manufactures show a large falling off in valle: 


This is accounted for by the fact that the plantations had largely 
completed their equipment of rails, ete., in the previous year. 


Exports. 


92. All the principal articles show satisfactory increases in 
value. The following table gives the comparative ee ot 
the principal domestic exports for the years 1913, 1921, 1922, 
1923 and 1924, and the values for 1924 :— 


Principal Domestic Exports. 


Articles, 1913. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. Value in 
Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 1924, 
Sisal 7,923 10,224 12,845 18,428 
Groundnuts 8,448 12,518 16,508 1s 634 
Cottee 3,827 4,271 4,047 5, 
Cotton 1,096 1,544 1,469 
Copra . 6, LOF 5,948 6,669 
Hides and Skins 356 1,518 2,068 
Grain 19,449 18,912 11,786 
Simsim 1,385 2,778 4,435 
Beeswax 183 333 302 
Chillies r 9 519 
Ghee 630 380 395 





The increased tonnage of sisal hemp exported is very grati- 
fying. The figure is within 2,400 tons of the pre-war record and 
it is confidently anticipated that the record will be exceeded in 
1925. The demand for groundnuts continues to be steady and 
the increased production was absorbed readily. European 
production of coffee remained about the same in quantity but 
prices realized were much higher than in the previous year: the 
native coffee crop of Bukoba increased from 51,251 cwt. to 
73,620 cwt. Cotton showed a large increase in tonnage exported 
and prices were good: increased exports may be anticipated. 
The tonnage of copra exported increased about 20 per cent. and 
it is expected that Mafia Island will increase the export in future. 
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The figures for hides and skins show a satisfactory increase and 
the trade will expand in consequence of the attention being 
directed to it by the Veterinary Department. Grain shows an 
increase notwithstanding the fact that it was necessary at various 
ports to curtail exports owing to local demands. Chillies show 
a large increase in quantity, but the price obtained for the crop in 
the Bukoba area was much lower than in the previous year. 
Ghee shows a decided improvement which will be continued as a 
consequence of the activities of the Veterinary Department. 


The following tables give comparative figures of the export 
of gold, mica and ivory during the years 1923 and 1924. The 
increased export of gold is largely due to alluvial mining in the 
Rungwe District :— 

1923. 1924. 





Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
° 





£ £ 
Gold (ozs.) ole 1,320 5,937 7,577 30,349 
Mica (tons) ae 32 19,172 57 27,638 


1923. 1924. 





Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 











Ivory— cwts. £ ewts. £ 
Domestic nb 686 51,393 743 66,643 
Transit .. A 762 47,109 794 53,758 

Total ne 1,448 98,502 1,537 120,401 
AGRICULTURE. 


93. Final statistics in respect of the year 1924, other than 
export figures, are not yet available: next year it will probably 
be possible to supply fuller information though it is unlikely that 
complete figures will be available at the time when the Annual 
Report on the Territory must necessarily be prepared. That 
the general position is extremely satisfactory is clearly shown by 
the comparative table of the principal domestic exports included 
in the section of this report dealing with trade: the position in 
1924 as compared with 1913 is even more gratifying and has been 
dealt with in paragraph 18 of this report, more particularly from 
the point of view of the increased share of the native population 
in the export trade as compared with pre-war days. 

The following notes, taken mostly from annual reports of 


Senior Commissioners and administrative officers, afford a general 
idea of the position in the various districts during 1924. 
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Arusha.—Considerable increase in the planted areas of coffee 
has taken place Cotton has been planted by Europeans and 
Indians. 


Bagamoyo.—Over 34 tons of cotton seed were distributed and 
the cotton production was more than quadrupled as compared 
with the previous year. The total cotton crop sold in the district 
was 417 tons ; over 50 per cent. being of the first grade. Efforts 
were made to induce the natives to use ploughs. 


Bukoba.—Owing to the fall in prices and the labour entailed in 
picking the growing of chillies is becoming unpopular. Groundnuts 
have ceased to be an important crop, only 177 tons being exported 
during the year. There was some shortage of foodstuffs due 
mainly to the fact that women only have worked on the land and 
their energies have been directed by the men to the cultivation 
of coffee at the expense of the usual ground crops. The main 
product was coffe, the export for 1924 being 3,535 tons, as com- 
pared with 2562 tons in 1923. About 20 per cent. of the coffee 
is of the ‘ Guatemala” (Arabian) variety, no longer planted by 
the natives, the remainder being the Robusta or Bukoba native 
variety. Cotton has not yet proved successful in this district. 

Dar-es-Salaam,.—Cotton has been fairly successful during 
the year, and in some parts growers have made very good profits ; 
elsewhere in the district the crop was a failure, and heavy losses 
were sustained. The distribution of cotton seed for next year’s 
crop for the first time shows a decrease, but cotton will be replaced 
by much needed foodstuffs. Simsim and groundnuts do not 
succeed in this district, but grains do fairly well as a rule. 


Dodoma.—During the year, 2,695 tons of groundnuts, 
including produce of Kondoa Irangi, were exported. But for 
the tailure of the rains at least 5,000 tons would have been pro- 
duced. Generally the largest export is grain, but its sale on the 
markets was prohibited owing to the shortage of foodstuffs 
due to the lack of rain. 


Iringa—Owing to lack of transport facilitics native food- 
stuffs constitute the main production of this district. The 
natives are showing a disposition to grow wheat. Groundnuts 
are grown, but cannot be exported owing to the heavy cost of 
transport. At the request of the natives experiments are being 
made to prove the suitability of the district for cotton growing. 

Kigoma.—A steady increase has taken place in the cultivation 
of simsim and rice. Groundnuts are grown but the export is 
small. Enquiries are being made as to the crops most suitable 
for this district and an endeavour is being made to introduce 
soya beans. 

Kilwa.—The cotton crop did not come up to expectations 
owing to the failure of rain in the early part of the year. There 
was a slight shortage of foodstuffs and it was necessary to control 
export. Considerable quantities of simsim and rice were grown. 
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Kondoa Irangi.—The principal food crop grown is mtama, 
and a considerable surplus is exported. Groundnuts were first 
grown in 1922, since when the area planted has increased regularly 
and rapidly. In the Mkalama sub-district it is estimated that the 
natives have under cultivation for the 1925 crop 100 per cent. 
more ground than was used in 1924, 


Lindi.—Although the cotton crop established a record it was 
not so heavy as was anticipated. Groundnuts and simsim did 
well. The mtama crop was below the average, but for the first 
time about 500 tons were exported to Europe to be made into 
biscuits. The export of sisal increased considerably. Other 
crops grown are maize, cassava, and rice. 


Mahenge.—Cotton production increased from 61,200 Ib. in . 
1923 to 164,200 Ib. in 1924. The natives are showing increased 
interest in cotton growing, and it is hoped that production will 
be much greater next year. 


Morogoro.—Two hundred and eight tons of Uganda cotton 
seed were issued to natives early in the year. There were about 
seventy-five non-native growers of cotton in the district, mostly 
Greeks and Indians. The cotton crop was extremely satisfactory. 
Large areas of sisal were planted up and the export increased over 
300 pei cent. There was a slight decrease in the export ot rice 
due to consumption by plantation labour. Simsim remained 
much the same. The district exports considerable quantities 
of fruit, vegetables, onions and potatoes. 


Moshi.—There was a still further increase in production 
from native sources. The cotton output was more than doubled, 
being 98} tons in 1924 against 40 tons in 1923. The total number 
of coffee trees tended by natives on the mountain side amounts to 
700,000 as compared with 500,000 in 1923. There are estimated to 
be rather more than 140,000 bearing trees at the end of the year 
under review, Maize is being increasingly grown by European 
planters. The rains were short during the year and drought 
was experienced in certain areas, causing a food shortage which 
necessitated the prohibition for some months of the export of 
maize. 


Mwanza.—The groundnut crop for 1924 would probably 
have established a record but for unfavourable climatic conditions. 
Although the export of cotton in 1924 was the best on record, 
the crop was a comparative failure as many plantings were 
destroyed in consequence of long drought after the early rains, 
and the short duration of the heavy rains. The rice crop was very 
satisfactory. The adverse season was responsible for a reduction 
in the export of simsim, which otherwise would have increased 
considerably. 


Pangani.—European agriculture in this district is confined to 
sisal, the output being much increased in 1924. There are 
thirteen flourishing sisal estates in the district. Next year a 
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certain amount of cotton in addition to sisal will be planted by the 
estate managers. Of the native-grown crops the chief is still 
copra, but in 1925 cotton will take first place. There was an 
increase of 283 tons in the export of copra. The introduction and 
fostering of cotton as a native grown crop was the agricultural 
feature of the year. Work began in December, 1923, when the 
registration of those natives who expressed themselves willing 
to plant cotton commenced. Between December, 1923, and 
March, 1924, over 2,000 names were registered ; for 1925 the 
number of native growers registered is 7,402. 

Rufiji—Seed mealies, beans, and pigeon pea have been 
distributed in the hope that a better strain will result next year. 
Enforcement of the coconut disease regulations has made a great 
* difference in the plantations on the coast and the benefit will be 
felt in the next crop. Cotton seed has been supplied free to the 
natives and every effort has been made to get the cultivator to 
produce cotton. 40 per cent. of the cotton yield expected was 
lost through the drought early in the year. 


Rungwe.—Native foodstuffs are the main production, but 
cotton is being introduced experimentally. In certain parts of 
the district wheat is grown extensively. A few Europeans grow 
coffee. Improved communications are necessary before this 
district will be able to contribute much towards the export 
trade. 

Songea.—Native foodstuffs and grains are the main crops 
produced. Groundnuts, simsim, and tobacco are also grown. 
Exports are negligible and cannot be expanded without improved 
communications. Experiments with cotton are being made. 

Tabora.—Groundnuts are the chief article of export. Figures 
of the total output for the district cannot be given as much of the 
crop is exported via Mwanza, but there was a very large increase 
in production. The cotton crop did not come up to expectations 
owing to shortage of rain at a critical period: thé total output 
was approximately 500,000 Ib. seed cotton, of which 450,000 Ib. 
came from Shinyanga. Two hundred and twenty-five tons of cot- 
ton seed will be planted next year by the Shinyanga natives as 
against 50 tons in 1924. 

Tanga.—Except a small quantity of copra and rice the natives 
do not contribute any produce for export : it is probable, however, 
that they will produce a certain amount of cotton in 1925. Con- 
siderable quantities of sisal and coffee are produced by non-native 
planters. 

Ufipa.—Foodstuff crops were not good and at one period it 
was necessary to prohibit export from the Namanyere sub-district. 
The growing of wheat will probably be extended. 

Usambara.—The chief crops grown by non-natives are sisal, 
coffee, and cotton. There was a satisfactory increase in sisal and 
further development has been pursued energetically. The total 
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acreage under mature sisal is estimated at 8,500 acres, while 4,300 
acres have been planted since 1921. The total acreage under coffee 
is estimated at 2,200 acres, while about 1,650 acres were planted 
with cotton. Particular efforts were made to encourage the natives 
to grow crops such as maize, rice, potatoes, and millet owing to the 
demand for foodstuffs for labour introduced from outside districts : 
not only was the local demand met but there were considerable 
increases in the export of rice, maize, and potatoes. 


Cotton. 


The policy of the Government is to encourage the production 
of cotton of the best quality where it can be successfully grown 
without endangering the cultivation of native foodstuffs, and in 
localities where facilities are available for the disposal of the crop 
under proper safeguards. Administrative and agricultural officers 
are fully aware of this policy and of the need for an economic 
value of cotton as well of its value to the natives as the most 
profitable cash crop. Instructions have been issued on the subject 
of the protection of cotton against insect pests. These instructions 
are intended to discourage late plantings and to ensure that up- 
rooting and burning shall be carried out thoroughly and by the 
prescribed dates. Administrative officers have been instructed to 
impress upon all natives the importance of strict observance of the 
instructions, and to make clear to them the serious consequences 
to their own interests which will result from any neglect of 
proper precautions, especially in view of the presence of the pink 
bollworm in certain districts. 


The following table shows the production of cotton lint by 
natives in 1922-23 and 1923-24, 


Production of Cotton Lint by Natives. 


District. Lint in lb. 

1922-23. 1923-24, 

Morogoro 98,666 448,965 
Mwanza (including Shinyanga) 714,366 1,753,117 
Rufiji.. Gs - 245,042 238,579 
Lindi... o i a 54,432 248,469 
Bagamoyo ae a A 56,858 50,319 
Kilwa... 2% < ie 39,796 124,905 
Moshi .. we te ae 7,421 33,891 
Dar-es-Salaam A Ae 379 29,601 
Pangani At? Me 3 4,950 1,639 
Mahenge Z nF oh 6,681 7,725 
Tanga and Usambara ae es 508 3,500 
Total .. 1,229,099 2,940,710 


Percentage of total production of the Territory : 
1922-23, 42-8; 1923-24, 64-3. 
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The 1924-25 cotton crop is estimated at 6,800,000 Ib., native 
production being about 75 per cent. The increasing interest 
taken by the natives in cotton growing is indicated by the fact 
that the Shinyanga natives, who took 50 tons of sced for the 1924 
crop, have taken 225 tons for 1925. The amount of cotton seed 
taken for 1925 by the districts of Lindi and Mwanza shows a 
considerable increase on previous years. 


Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. 


During 1924 the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation decided 
to suspend their activities and experiments in connection with 
cotton cultivation in the Territory and to withdraw their officers. 


Coffee Growing in Kilimanjaro Area. 


In order to ensure the success of native coffee growing in the 
Kilimanjaro area and to safeguard both native and European 
plantations against disease, an experienced European coffee 
grower has been engaged temporarily who will supervise native 
coffee growing and advise European planters. He will be replaced 
when possible by a District Agricultural Officer with the necessary 
qualifications. An interesting development of native coffee 
growing in this area was the establishment of a Native Planters’ 
Association. At present funds are being provided by the native 
coffee planters at the rate of Shillings 1 per head. The general 
system is that one or two natives are appointed by each area to 
represent the coffee planters in that particular district. They keep 
books showing the details of each plantation, inspect plantations, 
and report diseased or dirty coffee plantations to the coffee officer. 
In time it is hoped to expand the activities of the Association to 
include such other native crops as seem to require a similar form 
of control or organisation. 


Ploughing Schools. 


There are three ploughing schools in the Tabora District, two 
at Shinyanga and one at Nzega, and one in the Mwanza District. 
One hundred ploughs have been issued at Shinyanga, seventeen at 
Nzega, and thirty at Mwanza. The ploughs have been sold on 
credit and are to be paid for within two years. 


Imperial Bureau of Mycology. 


The work of this Bureau is of great value in combating crop 
diseases. In order to assist in placing the Bureau on a secure and 
permanent basis the Government of the Territory has agreed to 
contribute £100 annually towards its expenses. 
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VETERINARY. 
Rinderpest. 

94. This disease is still very much in evidence, and its control 
absorbs most of the time and attention of the Field Staff of the 
Veterinary Department. The close of the year, however, showed 
gratifying results. The districts of Singida, Mkalama, and Dar- 
es-Salaam, were completely free from the disease. Tabora and 
Kondoa Irangi had each only one small outbreak remaining, and 
Arusha and Shinyanga showed marked improvement. Bukoba 
district, which had been free for the greater portion of the year, 
had six outbreaks to be dealt with, but the position was well in 
hand at the end of the year. The districts of Mwanza and Musoma 
for the whole period under review figured as rinderpest centres, 
and at the close of the year six and five outbreaks respectively 
were still in existence. The methods adopted in suppressing the 
disease were strict quarantine measures and the judicious use of 
anti-rinderpest serum. The usual difficultics in preventing the 
spread of the disease were experienced, viz., the scarcity of 
grazing and water in the dry season, the apathy of the natives in 
some districts in reporting outbreaks promptly, and the illicit 
movements of stock which are attempted. The latter two factors 
have become less serious since the institution of an intelligence 
system of native veterinary guards. 


Contagious Bovine Pleuro-pneumonia. 


At the end of 1924 the number of cattle in quarantine for this 
disease was 170,000, almost equally divided between two main 
quarantine areas. The total mortality for 18 outbreaks of this 
disease was 3,628 head of cattle. Inoculations with natural 
lymph and lymph and glycerine were carried out on a small scale. 
The question of inoculations is being carefully studied, and it is 
proposed to practice it more extensively in future. Other cattle 
diseases call for no particular comment. 


The Mpapua Laboratory. 


The production of anti-rinderpest serum was extensively 
carried on during the year and, in addition to meeting the heavy 
requirements of the Territory, it was possible to mcet demands 
from Zanzibar and Kenya. 


Educational Progress and Native Personnel. 


Every effort is made to instruct native stock owncrs in the best 
methods to adopt in order to improve their flocks and herds, and 
to prevent disease. They are urged to castrate all unsuitable 
male stock and to avoid inbreeding. The correct methods of 
flaying and preparing hides and skins have been explained to the 
natives and demonstrations given when possible. The native 
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personnel has been augmented and a number of competent and 
reliable men have been enlisted. In addition to their ordinary 
training the majority of the native staff receive special instruction 
at the Pathological Laboratory, and this experience proves 
invaluable to them in the field. 


Ghee Production. 

This industry has been a distinct success in the Mwanza 
District, where European departmental dairy experts are sta- 
tioned. A number of selected natives have been trained, some 
of whom are now competent to act as Ghee Instructors. Demon- 
strations in the best methods of manufacture of this dairy product 
are given and the disadvantages of the haphazard and careless 
procedure hitherto practised by the natives pointed out to them. 
During the vear 5214 tins of good ghee were manufactured, which 
realised 12,872s. and, after deducting working expenses, the 
scheme showed a profit of 2,418s. Proposals are afoot for the 
establishment of ten centres for the purchase of butter and the 
improved manufacture of ghee. Advances will be made to 
initiate the scheme and will be recovered within a period 
of two ycars from the proceeds of the sale of the ghee. At the 
end of two years the management of the centres will be handed 
over to co-operative Native Dairy Socicties, which will be formed 
and conducted with the advice of the Veterinary Department and 
under the supervision of District Administrative Officers. 





Improvement of Skin and Hide Industry. 


Propaganda carried out by the Veterinary Department during 
the past two years has resulted in a marked improvement in the 
quality of hides and skins. But it has been ascertained that the 
Indian buyers rarely examine the skins, and purchase by weight 
without regard to quality. Consequently the natives are dis- 
couraged and will presently revert to the former unsatisfactory 
methods of preparing hides and skins for the market. It is 
proposed to employ a trained native hide selector who would buy 
a limited quantity of first-class hides at markets up-country at a 
rate slightly in advance of the market rate for hides sold by weight: 
the hides so purchased could readily be sold to exporters. It is 
hoped that this scheme will speedily secure for the native a better 
price for skins and hides which have been properly prepared. 


FORESTRY. 


Forest Reserves. 


95. When the Forest Ordinance of 1921 was enacted all areas 
reserved as forests by the German Government were made forest 
reserves since it was obvious that it would take years to re-examine 
each area and to decide as to the necessity of its reservation. 
Investigation is proceeding gradually, and no land unsuited for 
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the permanent production of timber or fuel will be kept as forest 
reserves. Certain areas in the Mwanza District have been with- 
drawn from the list of reserves as they contain little but scrub, 
palms, and rock, and an area in the Morogoro District has been 
given up to cotton growing. 


Cultural Operations and Protection. 


Reafforestation by planting and by assisted natural repro- 
duction has been steadily continued. Efforts have been directed 
mainly to the propagation of Pencil Cedar (Juniperus procera) 
and African Teak (Chlorophora excelsa) in the highland forests, 
and to the regeneration of tannin-bark and _pole-producing 
species in the mangrove swamps of the coast. Artificial regen- 
eration of all these valuable species has now almost entirely 
emerged from the experimental stages and conforms to systems 
the efficacy of which, given normal conditions, is practically 
assured. Fire protection has been extended to the northern slopes 
of Mount Kilimanjaro, where extensive and valuable forest has 
been subjected for generations to gradual demolition by fires 
kindled by Masai nomads in the adjacent grass plains of Kenya 
Colony. 


Surveys and Exploitation. 

Marked progress is to be recorded in the more detailed 
examination of the growing stock in valuable forests of the 
highlands with the object of ascertaining the quantity, quality, 
and distribution of the timber species as a preliminary to the 
formulation of working plans for eventual exploitation, and in 
order that reliable information may be available for persons 
interested in forest investments. A working plan has been 
commenced for the camphor forests comprising the southern 
forest girdle of Mount Kilimanjaro, the whole of which now forms 
the subject of a timber concession (approximately 384,000 acres) 
granted by the Government to Mr. P. Blunt of the New Hornow 
Sawmills during the year undcr report. 


The New Hornow timber concession of 60,000 acres in the 
Usambara hills has been subjected by mutual consent to revised 
conditions embodying a working plan, which provides for a 
more systematised management of the forest than would have 
been possible had the original conditions included in the sale of 
the property been adhered to. This concession and mills are now 
in the hands of the Tanganyika Forests and Lumber Company, 
Limited. Although its logging operations were not fully organised 
by the close of the year, the Company has done energetic and 
valuable pioneering work in its efforts to bring local timbers 
to the notice of the trade overseas. 


The productive capacity of the forests of the Territory is 
much greater than any local consumption of timber that can 
reasonably be foreseen within the next 25 years. 
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Forest Squatters. 


A feature of forest management during 1924 was the progress 
made in establishing controlled forest cultivation by natives with 
the ultimate aim of reafforestation. 


Imperial Forestry Institute. 

Facilities for the training of forest officers will in future be 
afforded by the Imperial Forestry Institute, opened at Oxford in 
October, 1924. The Government of the Territory contributes 
£350 per annum towards the expenses of the Institute. 


LAND AND SURVEYS. 


The Land Ordinance. 


96. Under the Land Ordinance of 1923, the whole of the lands 
within the Territory are declared to be public lands, but the 
validity of any title to land or interest therein lawfully acquired 
before the date of the Ordinance is not affected thereby. The 
Ordinance provides for the granting of rights of occupancy for 
any periods up to 99 years. The maximum area which may be 
granted under the Ordinance is 5,000 acres. No grant of freehold 
is to be issued except where this is necessary to give effect to 
any contract or undertaking by the former German Government. 
When a non-native desires a right of occupancy in respect of 
public land, the rent to be charged in the first instance is 
determined by public auction subject to a reserve or upset rent, 
the initial rent being revisable at the end of 33 years and again 
at the end of 66 years. The upset rent varies in different localities, 
the minimum bcing 50 cents of a shilling per acre. The occupier 
has to undertake obligations as to cultivation, fencing, and 
development according to the use to be made of the land. 


Alienation of Land. 


It is not intended to alienate any further land for agricultural 
or pastoral purposes in the district of Tanga, in the districts of 
Usambara and Pangani north of the Pangani River, in the 
cultivated areas of Moshi and Arusha districts round Kilimanjaro 
and Meru, or in that area which is reserved for the use of the 
Masai tribe. Applications for land for special purposes are dealt 
with on their merits. 


There has been a steady demand for land for agricultural 
purposes from bona-fide settlers throughout the year. In the 
vicinity of Kimamba, in the Morogoro District, the area having 
been proved to possess excellent cotton soil, a large block was 
demarcated and the lease sold by public auction to planters at 
the beginning of the year at an upset rental of 2s. per acre 
per annum, and additional plots have been auctioned during the 
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year. There is an area of approximately 7,500 acres cleared for 
cotton cultivation during the coming year, and from the further 
applications received for land in the Mkata plains for cotton 
cultivation there is every prospect of this huge area of unpopulated 
country being opened up in the near future. In the Arusha-Chini 
area of the Moshi District a block comprising 2,000 acres in 100 
acre plots has been laid out on application by prospective cotton 
planters. Rights of occupancy have also been granted in various 
other districts for coffee-planting and general farming. The total 
area granted for agricultural purposes during the year under 
rights of occupancy was approximately 16,625 acres, distributed 
as follows :— 


Area. Gross Rental 
District. Acres. Per Annum. 
Shs. 

Morogoro em ies .. 12,544 22,373-80 
Rungwe = a he 1,431 715-50 
Dodoma fe Ae its 100 75-00 
Arusha .. a aS .. 2,500 300-00 
Tabora .. Le is 50 25-00 


The total area alienated for agricultural purposes by the 
present Government is 25,749 acres. Apart from Government 
and native holdings 1,780,369 acres are held by non-natives for 
agricultural purposes, the areas held by British subjects and 
foreigners being as follows :— 


Acres. 
British Subjects other than Indians Re 1,118,073 
Indians un ee eg as 266,154 
Foreigners... We ws A a 396,142 


Trading Centres. 


The small townships along the Central Railway have justified 
their establishment as is evidenced by the number of plots taken 
up during the year. In the nine trading centres 152 plots have 
been ere by public auction on rights of occupancy for 25 
and 33 years at an average rental of 446s. per 10,000 square 
feet. 

Ginnery Plots. 

Leases of plots have been sold by public auction in various 
parts of the Territory, the upset price being 20s. per acre 
per annum for a 5-acre plot. The rights of occupancy have been 
purchased at rentals varying from the upset rental in one case 
to as much as £1,000 per annum in another. 


Registration of Titles. 

Sections 5 and 7 of the Land Registry Ordinance, 1923, which 
provide for the registration of titles in certain circumstances, 
have been applied to the whole of the Territory and Section 11 
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has been applied to the district of Dar-es-Salaam. The provisions 
of Section 61 (1) of the Ordinance, which require survey before 
registration, would, as it stands, exclude native titles from 
registration, even if proved, in probably every instance. As it 
would not be practicable to demand full survey in such cases, 
an amendment to Section 61 of the Ordinance will, therefore, 
shortly be enacted in order to enable claims to be registered 
without complete survey. 


Township Surveys. 


The survey of the principal townships has been steadily 
carried out and plots for trading and residential purposes 
demarcated. In addition, areas for commercial and residential 
purposes, open spaces, markets, sites for factories and offensive 
trades, godowns, schools, churches, hospitals, cemeteries, etc., 
have been reserved in the various townships after approval by 
the Central Town Planning and Building Committee. 


Water Rights. 


Under the Land Ordinance all water rights are reserved to 
the Government. Under the Ordinance to regulate the use of 
natural sources of water supply, which was enacted in 1923, 
District Water Boards have been created for the districts of 
Arusha, Moshi, Usambara, and Tanga, with a Central Advisory 
Board for the Territory. 


MINING. 
Gold Reef Mining. 


97. A large amount of prospecting and opening up of reefs 
in several blocks of claims has been carried out during the year 
in the Mwanza District and many new claims have been pegged. 
The actual mining and production of gold has been disappointing, 
chiefly owing to lack of the necessary labour. The output of 
gold from this area amounts to 241} oz. as compared with 175} oz. 
in 1923. The principal block of claims is about to be taken up 
by companies, as is also the Kilimafeza Mine, and, with the 
installation of stamps and machinery when mining leases are 
granted, the output should be increased during the year 1925. 


Sekenke Mine. 


This mine has now been reopened and crushing commenced 
in June. Owing to several difficulties the output has been some- 
what restricted, but 743 oz. of gold were produced by the end 
of the year. 

Gold, Alluvial. 


The Lupa River goldfields have proved to be rich in gold, 
and the area from which gold is extracted by the simple process 
of sluicing is extensive. The number of miners on the area 
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increased from 25 at the beginning of the year to 52. The number 
ot claims pegged during the year was 128 and of these 81 have 
been abandoned. As only one alluvial claim can be held at one 
time, claims are pegged and the heavy gold extracted, and when 
it begins to fall off the claim is abandoned and a new one pegged. 
This accounts for the number of claims pegged and abandoned 
with only 52 miners on the diggings. The amount of gold exported 
from this locality during the year was 6,805} oz. valued for 
royalty purposes at £27,222. : 
Tin. 

What appears to be a very valuable discovery of tin (cassi- 
terite) has been made in the Bukoba District and is being 
extensively prospected under a sole prospecting licence. A 


shipment of 20 tons for assay purposes has been made, this amount 
having been obtained during two months’ work in one area. 


Salt. 

The total amount of salt produced during the year was 
4,556 tons, valued at £20,408. Apart from the Nyanza Salt Works 
in the Kigoma District, which are under the management of the 
Railway Department, a fair quantity of salt has been produced 
in the Dar-es-Salaam District from saline springs and sea water. 


Mica. 


The mining of this mineral has continued during the year and 
many new claims have been pegged and opened up. The amount 
exported was 55 tons, valued for provisional royalty at £33,000, 
but the total value will be in excess of the valuation. Most of 
this mica was produced from the Morogoro and Ufipa districts. 
The output from Usambara has fallen off to only 2} tons for the 
year. 

- Geological Map and Geological Survey. 

A geological map of the Territory is in course of preparation, 
as part of a scheme brought forward at the International Geological 
Congress at Brussels in August, 1923. The preparation of the 
map, with the exception of the Bukoba area, has been entrusted 
to Dr. E. O. Teale, of the Gold Coast Geological Survey, whose 
services were lent to this Territory for a short period in 1921; 
the Bukoba area will be dealt with by a member of the geological 
staff of the Uganda Protectorate. In view of the immense benefit 
likely to result from the discovery of coal or valuable mineral 
deposits, consideration is being given to proposals for the creation 
of a geological staff to revive the survey discontinued in 1922 
on financial grounds. 


MANUFACTURES. 
98. There are no manufactures proper in the Territory. 
c4 
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EX-ENEMY PROPERTY. 


99. The disposal and liquidation of ex-enemy property has 
proceeded steadily. In a few cases purchasers of estates have 
obviously under-estimated the capital which would be required 
for development purposes and are consequently having some 
difficulty in meeting their obligations to the Custodian. So far, 
however, it has been necessary to resume possession of only three 
minor estates. 

The total area of estates scheduled for sale up to the end of the 
year was 1,751 square miles. Only 102 lots remain unsold: of 
these 46 are building plots on the outskirts of Tanga township, 
for which there appears to be little demand, and the remainder 
are properties of small importance practically all situated south 
of the Central Railway. The amount realised by the sale of 
properties up to the end of 1924 was £1,221,495. 

Up to the end of the vear 835 estates had been scheduled for 
liquidation and all had been dealt with. Altogether a sum of 
nearly £250,000 has been disbursed in payment of claims, approxi- 
mately £28,864 having been paid out during 1924. Various 
amounts totalling £14,438 were remitted to Germany during the 
year in respect of cleemosynary payments to the former owners 
of assets in the Territory who were in necessitous circumstances. 





BANKS. 

100. Banking interests are represented by the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Limited, which act as bankers to the Government, 
and has branches at Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Mwanza, 
Bukoba, Moshi, and Lindi, the National Bank of India, Limited, 
and the National Bank of South Africa, Limited, both with 
branches at Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga, and the Banque du Congo 
Belge, with branches at Dar-es-Salaam and Kigoma. 

There is no Savings Bank in the Territory at present, but the 
desirability of establishing such a bank with branches at all Post 
Offices is being investigated. 


LEGISLATION. 


Ordinances Enacted During the Year. 
101. The more important Ordinances enacted during the year 
were -— 
The Weights and Measures Ordinance. 
The War Graves Ordinance. 
The Profits Tax Ordinance. 
The Trades Licensing Ordinance. 
The Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance. 
The Copyright Ordinance. 
The Immigration Ordinance. 
The Native Foodstuffs Ordinance. 
All the above Ordinances are referred to in other paragraphs 
of the Report. 
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EDUCATION. 


General Policy. 


102. Instruction in hygiene, agriculture, and industries is given 
so far as is possible in the 74 Government Schools established in 
various parts of the Territory and the desirability of increasing 
the scope of such instruction, both in Government and in Mission 
Schools, is thoroughly realised ; active co-operation and assistance 
is given by the Medical and Agricultural Departments. At the 
present stage the preparation of suitable literature is probably 
the most urgent need and steps are being taken to supply it. 

The education of women represents a problem of considerable 
difficulty and complexity and is receiving the serious consideration 
of the Government. More staff and more funds are required : 
literature must be prepared: the best methods of imparting 
instruction and the best age at which such instruction can be 
imparted must be decided. 

Experiments are being tried on the principles of the Boy Scout 
movement, which afford promising possibilities for the moral 
instruction of children without definite religious convictions. 

The policy of the Government has hitherto been to refrain 
from any system of grants-in-aid of mission or other non-Govern- 
ment schools, mainly on the ground that the duty of the Govern- 
ment is to take upon itself the task of educating the native 
inhabitants. It is hoped that it will be found possible to make a 
substantial increase in 1925 in the staff of the Education Depart- 
ment. 

Advisory Committee on Native Education. 


103. Towards the end of 1923 the Secretary of State appointed 
a Standing Committee, under the Chairmanship of the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, to advise on 
matters connected with native education in Tropical Africa. The 
Committee includes a paid member who acts as Secretary ; he 
will visit the Tropical African Dependencies as occasion arises, in 
order to be in a position to furnish the Committee with first-hand 
information regarding conditions in Africa and to keep in touch 
with the local educational authorities. Major Vischer, the 
present Secretary, accompanied the Phelps-Stokes Commission on 
Native Education in an independent capacity when it visited 
Tanganyika Territory in April, 1924. 


Phelps-Stokes Education Commission to East Africa. 


104. The Trustees of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, of New York, 
appointed a Commission to proceed to East Africa during 1924, 
with a view to making an educational survey of conditions among 
the natives of East Africa. The Commission was under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Jesse Jones, Educational Director of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, and the personnel included Dr. Aggrey, a 
native of the Gold Coast. 
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Staff. 


105. An important point of progress during the year has been 
the provision of funds for a larger teaching staff, both European 
and native. The personnel of the European staff has been 
increased from five to fourteen by the appointment of a Deputy 
Director of Education, five Assistant Masters, two Industrial 
Instructors, and a European clerk ; unfortunately none of these 
officers, excepting the Deputy Director, arrived in the Territory 
by the end of the year, so that the advantage of this additional 
staff has not yet made itself felt. In spite of many difficulties 
the number of Government schools increased during the year from 
65 to 74, and the native teaching staff increased in proportion. 
Owing to the shortage of European staff the number of 
inspections carried out was fewer than usual, but with the 
increased staff now provided for it is hoped that it will be 
possible to give this very important branch of the work of the 
Education Department the attention it deserves. 


School Buildings. 


106. Financial provision exists for the building of six new 
Government schools of a permanent type and two of these have 
been completed. Some necessary additions have been made to 
the school workshops in Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga, where the 
expansion in industrial work owing to the increased number of 
apprentices has been pronounced. Electric light was installed in 
the permanent school buildings at Dar-es-Salaam so that the 
classrooms might be used for night school work. Four new village 
schools were built by native Chiefs and three by the Government. 


Central Schools. 

107. There are Central Schools at Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, 
Bukoba, and Tabora; the last-named, where special attention is 
to be paid to the education of the sons of Chicfs, was not opened 
till the end of the year. Boys of outstanding ability and promise 
are drafted from the village elementary schools to the Central 
Schools where a more advanced training is given in literary and 
practical subjects, special attention being devoted to instruction 
in improved methods of agriculture. The curriculum at all 
central schools includes a knowledge of English, mathematics, 
hygiene, and such subjects as will eventually fit the native to 
compete for clerical posts in an African Civil Service. It had 
been intended to build a large Central School and native teachers 
training centre at Morogoro, but it was eventually decided that 
Mpapua, a station further inland in the Dodoma District, would 
be a more satisfactory place both from the educational and 
health standpoints. A beginning has been made by clearing the 
ground for the laying-out of the proposed new buildings, and it 
is hoped to transfer the present teachers’ training centre from 
Dar-es-Salaam to the new buildings at Mpapua in the coming 
year, 
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Elementary Schools. 


108. Owing to the insufficient supply of trained native teachers 
and the fact that the small European staff did not permit adequate 
supervision it has not been possible to open the number of new 
schools which Administrative Officers and native Chiefs asked for. 
Village elementary schools are nearly all situated in positions 
where population is most dense with a view to creating as wide a 
sphere of influence as possible. Preference of entry is always given 
to the sons of local Chiefs and village Headmen. The native teach- 
ing staff has undergone careful reorganisation in the areas of 
Bukoba and Tanga, which are both under the supervision of 
European headmasters. During the school holidays the native 
teachers from these rural schools are called into the central schools 
for a period of training, including medical and agricultural work. 
All teaching in these schools is through the medium of Ki-swahili. 


Industrial Education. 


109. With the appointment of two European Industrial 
Instructors the progress in all industries will become rapid, for 
the African displays an unquestionable ability for acquiring know- 
ledge of industrial work in an incredibly short time. School boys 
are apprenticed for a period of not less than three years to a partic- 
ular trade. At Dar-es-Salaam there are 67 apprentices and in 
Tanga 76; they include carpenters, tailors, boot-makers, black- 
smiths, masons, printers, and weavers. In addition a number of 
ex-school boys have been apprenticed to the railway workshops 
and to the Post and Telegraphs Department. 


Hygiene and Medical attention. 

110. In all schools where European inspection has been 
possible a marked improvement in the general physique of the 
children is observable as a result of improved discipline, organised 
drill, and games. The Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga Central Schools 
possess well equipped dispensaries which are under the daily 
supervision of the local Medical Officers. An arrangement exists at 
Dar-es-Salaam whereby pupil teachers, and teachers undergoing 
courses of instruction, receive practical training at the native 

- hospital in the treatment of wounds and other ailments. The 
publication of a Ki-Swahili text book on hygiene by the Director 
of Education has proved of invaluable assistance in health 
propaganda work. : 


European and Indian Education. 


111. There are no Government Schools for European or Indian 
children, but the Government makes an annual grant of £450 to 
the Dutch Education Committee of Arusha where there are three 
schools for the children of the local Dutch-speaking settlers. 
The total number of children, boys and girls, attending these 
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schools is 113. The Indian communities maintain schools at all 
the large towns in the Territory and as a rule charge school fees 
ranging from 3s, to 7s. per mensem. Both boys and girls are 
admitted to these schools. 


Mission Schools. 

112. The majority of missionary societies working in the 
Territory have increased the number of their schools; their 
European staff has also been increased. All societies deplore the 
serious lack of trained native teachers; in the south-western 
area better trained native teachers are being brought over from 
the Nyasaland missions, and the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa have recently completed a large training centre not far from 
Dar-es-Salaam to accommodate up to 400 pupil teachers. 

It is acknowledged that attendance at missionary schools 
is very irregular and unsatisfactory but in schools where trades 
are taught or where a more advanced type of education, including 
English, is given, the attendance is noticeably better. The 
excellent technical schools of the Moravian and Lutheran Societies 
which were dismantled during the war are now being re-equipped. 


Koranic Schools. 


113. There are over 700 native Koranic schools in the Territory 
with an average attendance of approximately 8,000 children. 
Eighty per cent. of these schools are in the coastal districts. The 
educational value of these schools is very slight as pupils are rarely 
taught anything except the repetition of passages from the Koran 
and comparatively few ever learn to read and write in Arabic. 


Night Schools. 


114. A feature of considerable interest is the recent demand 
that has arisen for night schools which at the request of govern- 
ment native employees have now been opened at Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanga, and Bagamoyo. Inseveral districts night classes are held 
for the men of the King’s African Rifles and the Police Force. 


Expenditure on Education Services. 


115. The following table of expenditure indicates the increasing 
attention that is being given to education :— 
1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23, 1923-24. 1924-25. 
£3,106. £8,058. £9,359. £13,156. £18,851. 
The amount proposed to be spent in 1925-26 is £32,000. 


Native Newspaper. 


116. ‘ Mambo Leo,” the Government Swahili monthly paper, 
commenced its third year of publication on Ist January, 1925, and 
continues its successful career, the latest circulation figure being 
8,500. Itis read by literate Africans to the illiterate and its appeal 
is not by any means confined to actual subscribers. Among the 
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regular contents are pictures of local and general interest, articles 
on agriculture, trade, etc., translations of stories of travel and 
adventure, tribal history, district news, competitions, poems, anda 
correspondence section. Two-thirds of the contents of the paper 
are contributions by African readers. Advertisements are accepted 
and the publication affords an unrivalled opportunity of reaching 
all classes of natives in the Territory. 


CLIMATE. 
Climatic Zones. 
117. The climate of the Territory varies greatly according 
to the height above sea-level of the several districts. Roughly, 


four climatic zones can be distinguished, though even among 
these there are considerable local variations :— 


(i) The warm and rather damp coast region with its adjoining 
hinterland.—Here, conditions are tropical, though not un- 
pleasant except just before and during the rainy seasons when the 
heat is trying and the atmosphere humid. The average yearly 
temperature is 78 deg. 


(ii) The hot and moderately dry zone between the coast and the 
central plateau (300 ft.—2,000 ft.).—This zone is characterised 
by low humidity of atmosphere, less rain, and a temperature 
rather lower but with greater daily and yearly variations. 


(iti) The hot and dry zone of the central plateau between 2,000 ft. 
and 4,000 ft. in height.—The climate of this zone differs greatly 
in parts, but its prevailing characteristics are low humidity, little 
rainfall (at Tabora an annual average of 32 in.), a fairly high mean 
temperature, with great daily and yearly variations, some- 
times excceding 36 deg. Fahr. daily. The heat is dry, but not so 
trying to the European as the moist and steamy warmth of the 
coast, while the nights are invariably cool. 


(iv) The semi-temperate regions around the slopes of Kilimanjaro 
and Meru, of the Usambara highlands, the Ufipa Plateau, and the 
mountainous areas of the south-western area (5,000 ft.—10,000 /t.).— 
Frosts occur at the higher altitudes and the nights are cold. These 
districts enjoy a bracing climate and alone can be considered 
healthy for Europeans, but prolonged residence in these altitudes 
is apt to produce nervous strain even though physical fitness is 
maintained. 

There are two well-defined rainy seasons annually. Gencrally 
speaking, the long rains begin in February or March, and last for 
two or three months, while the short rainy season extends from 
October to November, but the rainfall is low for a tropical 
country, and droughts are not infrequent. 
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RAILWAYS AND HARBOURS. 
Development Schemes. 


118. During the year capital expenditure was sanctioned 
on the following works, funds being provided, as required, by 
loans from the Imperial Exchequer on terms of repayment to be 
decided later. 


Railway from Tabora to Kahama.—In a northerly direction 
for about cighty miles, to be a feeder line to the Central Railway. 
The quesiion of a further extension to Shinyanga is under con- 
sideration and it has been recommended that its construction 
should be given priority over all other works of utility not already 
sanctioned. 


Lindi Light Railway.—Extension to the port of Lindi and 
reconditioning as far as Ndanda. 

Kigoma.—Improvements to the wharf and the construction 
of a slipway. 

Dar-es-Salaam Harbour.—Extensions and improvements to 
wharf and plant, including cranes for the wharf with the object 
of providing additional berths for lighters and accelerating the 
discharge of cargo. 


Temporary Jetty and Cranes.—To cope with the congestion 
of merchandise at the Dar-es-Salaam wharves, a temporary 
jetty was constructed and two additional cranes were obtained 
and erected to enable cargo to be handled pending completion 
of the harbour improvement scheme. 


Railway Rolling Stock—In order to cope with rapidly in- 
creasing railway traffic on the Central Railway, and to provide 
rolling stock for the Tabora-Kahama extension, an order for sixty 
wagons was placed towards the end of the year. Thirty-five 
miles of permanent way were also ordered. 

Railway Extension to Arusha.—The planting and commercial 
communities of Arusha urged that the Moshi-Sanya River 
Railway should be extended to Arusha. The question whether 
such a railway should be constructed is dependent to a large 
extent on whether it would prove remunerative. An economic 
survey is therefore being made of the area which would be affected 
by the suggested extension. Apart from the area of suitable land 
and the quantity of crops likely to be grown, it is essential to 
determine the amount of labour available to work the land and 
produce the crops. 

The Tanganyika Railway System.—The Tanganyika Railway 
system consists of the following :— 

(i) The Central Railway, which is the main trunk line, 
7724 miles long, connecting Dar-es-Salaam with 
Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika. 


Eg. 
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(ii) The Tanga Railway, 219 miles long, which runs between 
the Port of Tanga and Moshi. 

(iii) The Lindi Tramway, a narrow gauge line, running 
between Mingoyo (near Lindi) to Ndanda, 57 miles. 


An extension of the Tanga line for 21 miles, from Moshi 
to the Sanya River, on the borders of the Arusha district, was 
completed during the year. 

Lindi Tramway.—The Lindi Tramway, which had been closed 
down as unremunerative, was reopened for traffic on Ist July, 
in order to facilitate the transport of produce from up-country. 
Traffic was dealt with by man-handled trollies, in accordance with 
a suggestion made by the Senior Commissioner, Lindi; the experi- 
ment proved successful, and it is proposed to continue the system 
next year in order to give the Railway Administration a free hand 
to proceed with the work of reconditioning and construction. 


Tariff and Traffic. 

119. The new tariff, which came into operation on Ist January, 
1924, has proved very satisfactory. By its favourable rates it 
has made the Tanganyika route possible for the eastern Congo 
traffic and an attractive competitive one with Beira for the 
Katanga District. During 1924, the Central Railway transported 
7,907 tons of copper from the Katanga mines and it is probable 
that the figure will be more than trebled in 1925. In addition 
to copper, 1,324 tons of cassiterite were transported. The long 
haul traffic essential to the Central Railway has been secured. 


Employment and Training of African Artizans. 

120. During the year a form of indenture for African 
apprentices was approved. There are now boys of ages between 
14 and 17 under tuition, besides a large number of older boys 
whose ages did not allow of their being indentured. The instruc- 
tional staff has been augmented. Progress, though slow, is on 
satisfactory lines. 

On Ist January, 1924, 381 Asiatic and 659 African artizans 
were employed ; the corresponding figures for the previous year 
were 398 and 637. 


SHIPPING. 


Shipping Services. 
-121. The following ocean-going steamship lines call regularly 
at the principal ports :— 
British India Steamship Company, Limited. 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited. 
Messageries Maritimes. 
Clan Ellerman Harrison Line. 
Holland East Africa Line. 
Deutsche Ost-Africa Linie. 
Italia Societa di Navigazione. 
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Coastal services between the various ports in this and adjoining 
territories are maintained by the Zanzibar Government steamers 
and the British India Steam Navigation Company. A tug and 
lighter service has been established on the coast by the African 
Wharfage Company and has proved a great convenience. A 
large proportion of the coastal trade is carried on by dhows, 


Services on Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika. 

The ports of Mwanza and Bukoba, on Lake Victoria, are 
regularly visited by the service of the Uganda Railway Marine, 
which, during the produce season, is augmented by tugs and 
lighters. 

The ss. ‘' Mwanza,” owned by the Government, maintains a 
service on Lake Tanganyika and the ss. “ Goetzen” will be 
employed on the lake when she has been reconditioned. At 
present the steamers of the Grands Lacs Company continue to 
carry the bulk of the trade on Lake Tanganyika. 


Tonnage. 
The number of ocean-going steamers other than coastal 
which entered and cleared at the coast ports of the Territory 
during 1924, is given below :— 


Nationality. Number, Tonnage. 
British a cs ae 204 758,922 
Irench ri ae Me 76 284,402 
Dutch .. i ts es 75 301,044 
Italian .. ad Be kiss 28 68,906 
German .. if ds Ae 16 74,562 


New Vessel to replace the Government ss. ‘“‘ Lord Milner.”’ 


A vessel is essential for the purpose of visiting and repairing 
the lights and buoys on the coast and it is proposed therefore to 
purchase a new ship in the near future to replace the ss. ‘ Lord 
Milner,” which is unseaworthy and has been laid up for a consider- 
able period. Until a new ship has been obtained to replace the 
ss. “ Lord Milner,” it is necessary to arrange with the Zanzibar 
Government for the hire of a vessel from time to time to carry out 
essential buoy and lighthouse work. 


Salvage of ss. ‘‘ Goetzen.”’ 

The salvage of the ss. “ Goetzen’”’ was completed on 16th 
March. The vessel is now being reconditioned at an estimated 
cost of £20,000. The cost of running the vessel is estimated at 
£6,400 per annum. Although the vessel will probably be run 
at a loss for a year or two, it is anticipated that the opening up 
of the area bordering the south-eastern shores of Lake Tanganyika 
and the increased traffic accruing to the Central Railway will 
more than compensate the Government for any loss incurred. 
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ROADS. 
Dodoma-Iringa Road. 


122. The construction of the new road from Dodoma to 
Iringa is proceeding and has reached the Ruaha River. The 
construction of a bridge over the river will be a costly work, for 
which funds are not at present available, but will eventually 
be necessary if full use is to be made of the new route. For the 
present a pontoon ferry will suffice. 


Tabora-Mwanza Road. 

The necessity for this road was in some doubt when the 
construction of a railway from Tabora to Kahama was decided 
on and work was postponed, but it is now considered that both 
railway and road are required. The survey of the road and of 
other roads in the Tabora and Mwanza districts, which will act 
as feeders to the new railway line and improve communication 
with the lake ports has been commenced. 


Maintenance Work. 

Improvements to roads and bridges were carried out on all 
the important trunk roads. Heavy damage was again caused 
by floods on the Moshi-Arusha Road. The construction of per- 
manent bridges was proceeded with. New bridges were con- 
structed on the Iringa-Tukuyu, Korogwe, Kilosa and other roads. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Postal. 

123. There was a marked increase in the volume of all classes 
of postal work. Internal correspondence exceeded that of the 
previous year by 25 per cent., while external correspondence 
forwarded and received showed increases of 12 and 15 per cent. 
respectively. Parcel post business with other countries increased 
by 20 per cent. inwards and 14 per cent. outwards. During the 
year arrangements were made for the exchange of parcels with 
India, Egypt, and Portuguese East Africa. 


Telegraphs. 

124. Telegraph traffic increased in volume by 20 per cent. 
and net telegraph revenue by 17 percent. The telegraph system, 
which comprises approximately 3,300 miles of route and 5,600 
miles of wire, is connected with the land lines of Kenya, Uganda, 
Nyasaland, and Northern Rhodesia. The Eastern and South 
African Telegraph Company has an office in Dar-es-Salaam and 
communication by cable is possible with all parts of the world. 
The Belgian Government maintains a wireless station at Kigoma 
for communication with the Belgian Congo. During the year 
the rates for press telegrams, accepted at telegraph offices in the 
Territory for delivery in the Territory or in Kenya Colony, were 
revised, A letter telegram service at quarter rates with a mini- 
mum of twenty words has been instituted for telegrams despatched 
to the majority of British Colonies and to the United States. 
Previously this arrangement applied to Great Britain and Ireland 
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only. Inconnection with this service telegrams in plain language 
and in English or French only are accepted at all up-country 
telegraph offices at reduced rates. 


Personnel. 

125. The establishment of the department consisted of 73 
Europeans, 47 Asiatics, and 664 Africans. The number of Africans 
employed on postal and clerical duties exclusive of telegraphists 
and telephonists increased from 20 in 1923 to 28 in 1924. The 
standard of ability has improved generally. Five youths are in 
training in the Electrical Mechanician’s workshop, and are well 
reported on. The whole of the telegraph and telephone operating 
in the Territory is performed by Africans under European 
supervision. 

AERODROMES. 


126. There are aerodromes at Mwanza and Tabora, but no 
aeroplanes were flown in the Territory. It is believed that an 
aeroplane could land at the Mwanza aerodrome in its present 
condition, but to ensure safety some minor work would probably 
be necessary. Any work required could be carried out in ten days. 
The aerodrome at Tabora is classed only as a “ landing ground,” 
and there is no accommodation for machines. It could be put 
into good condition at a nominal cost within a week. Although 
the surface of the ground is good during the dry months, it 
becomes sodden during the rains. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 

127. The programme of works continues to increase with the 
development of the country, and has necessitated proposals for 
additional staff for the Public Works Department. The work 
carried out during 1924 included the erection of new houses 
at Tanga, Moshi, Songea, Iringa, and other stations, and extensions 
to the hospitals at Kigoma, Mwanza, Songea, Tanga, and 
Mikindani. Plans and estimates were prepared for the con- 
struction of a Central School and Native Teachers Training 
Centre at Mpapua, a Central Lunatic Asylum and Leper Gaol 
at Dodoma, and new hospitals at Dodoma, Moshi and Kilosa. 
Construction work on the new wharf scheme at Dar-es-Salaam 
was commenced, while improvements were also made to the 
existing jetties, and an additional jetty was constructed to deal 
with the increased traffic pending the completion of the new wharf. 


ELECTRICITY, 

128. There are four Government-owned electricity generating 
stations in the Territory situated at Dar-es-Salaam, Dodoma, 
Tabora, and Kigoma, the three latter being operated by the 
Railway Department. There is also a privately-owned power 
station at Tanga. The demand for electrical energy has increased 
at a rapid rate, particularly in the larger towns, and has neces- 
sitated considerable additions to the plant installed. A new large 
generating unit has been ordered for the Dar-es-Salaam Power 
Station. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Questionnaire of Permanent Mandates Commission with brief 


(6) 1. 


(a) 1. 


Oxo a 


Q. 


maOon © 


Sad aon as 


replies. 


I. SLAVERY. 


. What measures are being taken with a view to ensure the sup- 


pression of the slave trade ? 
Slave trading is a punishable offence under Sections 370 
and 371 Indian Penal Code. 
. What results have been obtained ? 
The prohibition is completely effective. 
. Is slavery recognised legally ? 
No. The status of slavery was abolished by the Involun- 
tary Servitude (Abolition) Ordinance 1923. 
Does domestic or other slavery still exist ? Give statistics. 
Slavery no longer exists in any form. 
What are the principal causes of slavery (gambling, drink, etc.) ? 


. Is the pledging of a person recognised legally ? 


No. 


. Under what conditions can a slave get his freedom ? 


See reply to question (6) 2. 
What measures have been taken, or are being taken, to provide 
for the emancipation of slaves and to put an end to all slavery, 
domestic or otherwise ? 

See reply to question (b) 1. 
. Is there any time-limit fixed for the emancipation of slaves ? 


Unnecessary: Vide reply to (b) 1. 
. If in the affirmative, how long is the period ? 


II, Lazour, 


Have measures been taken to ensure, in accordance with Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, the taking into consideration 
of conventions or recommendations of International Labour 
Conference ? 

The recommendations of the International Labour Con- 
ference are hardly suitable to local conditions. Labour is 
almost exclusively agricultural and there are no industries or 
manufactures of any importance in the Territory. 


. Are these conventions or recommendations being carried into 
effect ? 

. See reply to (a) 1. 

. By what other provisions is free labour protected ? 


‘ The Master and Native Servants Ordinance 1923 defines 
the relations between employer and employed. 
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(b) 1. Q. What are the measures intended to ensure the prohibition of 


A, 


forced labour for purposes other than essential public works and 
services and what are the effective results of these measures ? 


The prohibition of such forced labour is accepted as an axiom 
laid down by the Mandate itself, and no further action appears 
to be necessary to ensure it. Any case of the forcing of such 
labour would be an offence punishable under the Indian Penal 
Code which is applied to the Territory. 


2. Q. For what public works and services is forced native labour 


A. 


required ? 


The compulsory recruitment of paid labour for essential 
public service is permitted by the terms of the Mandate. 
It is sometimes necessary to require natives to work (for 
payment) as Government porters, or on the repair and 
construction of roads, or in order to assist in loading and 
unloading steamers of the Uganda Marine at the ports on 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. The requisitioning of paid native 
labour in order to ensure before the planting season the 
distribution of Government cotton seed to native cultivators 
or in order before the rains to clear native produce from the 
interior to places whence it can be conveyed to its destination 
by motor, wagon, or dhow, has occasionally taken place in one 
district but has now been ordered to be discontinued, since 
it is doubtful whether such work, though manitestly in the 
interest of the native cultivators, can properly be considered 
to be essential public service. Administrative Officers have 
been instructed to furnish annual returns showing the extent 
to which labour has been requisitioned for essential public 
works and services and the number and nature of punishments 
inflicted in this connection. Statistics will be supplied in the 
next Annual Report. 


3. Q. Are there any other forms of forced labour, such as labour in 


A, 


lieu of taxation, maintenance of highways, etc. If any in the 
affirmative, how are these regulated ? 


Labour in lieu of taxation is only permitted if the native is 
unable to pay his hut tax in cash and has made no effort to 
discharge his liability. In these cases, he is required to work 
for such period as is necessary to earn the amount of his 
tax at the rate of wages prevailing locally for unskilled labour. 
The work is invariably performed locally and the native is 
not required to leave his district. 


District roads, apart from metalled or trunk roads which are 
maintained by the Public Works Department, are kept clean 
by the natives in accordance with long-established custom. 
Cleaning is, as a rule, only necessary for a few days after the 
rainy season. Each village is responsible for the strip of road 
within its borders and the work is distributed equally among 
the householders. 


(c) 1. Q. How is the recruiting of labour required by private enterprise 


A, 


organised and regulated ? Does the Administration participate 
in this recruiting ? 


The recruiting of labour by private enterprise is regulated 
by the Master and Native Servants Ordinance 1923. 


The Administration does not participate or assist in any 
way in the recruitment of labour for private enterprise. 
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2. Q. Does the Administration allow recruiting in the mandated area 


A, 


3. Q. 


4.9. 


of labour for another Territory ? If so, under what conditions ? 


The recruitment of labour for employment outside the 
Territory is regulated by the Master and Native Servants 
Ordinance 1923, of which Sections 3 (1), 5, 8, 9 particularly 
apply. From these Sections it will be seen that labourers 
may not be recruited for work outside the Territory except 
with the Governor’s consent and on a written contract, the 
form and conditions of which are laid down in the Schedule 
to the Ordinance. It is clear that each request to recruit 
labour for foreign service must be judged on its merits, and 
that consent would depend not only upon demand within the 
Territory, but upon the locality and climatic conditions, etc., 
at the proposed place of employment. For instance, the 
recruitment of labour from the plains for work at high 
altitudes or of natives of this Territory for work in the South 
African mines would not be permitted. 


See paragraph 41 of the Report. 


What compulsory and disciplinary measures are authorised with 


respect to native labour ? ; 


Native labourers can only be punished on the order of a 
competent court for offences which are cognizable in the 
courts. The jurisdiction and powers of the courts, punishable 
offences, and penalties relating to labour in particular are set 
out in Section 29 and the following Sections of the Master 
and Native Servants Ordinance 1923. No disciplinary or 
correctional measures are permitted other than those 
sanctioned by the courts. 


What powers has the Administration for controlling labour 


contracts in order to ensure their loyal fulfilment both on the part 
of employer and employed, and what powers does it possess to 
prevent any abuses in this respect ? 

Section 4 of the Master and Native Servants Ordinance 1923 
requires all written contracts to be attested before a 
magistrate or an administrative officer, who must read over 
and explain the contract to the servant. Unless this is done 
the contract is invalid and unenforceable against the servant. 
Breach of contract on the part of employer or employee is an 
offence under the Master and Native Servants Ordinance 1923, 
and is punishable under Sections 39 and 32 respectively. 
Contracts for service outside the Territory require the prior 
sanction of the Governor. 


III. Arms TRAFFIC. 


1. Q. What measures are being adopted to control the traffic in arms 


A. 


and ammunition ? 


The traffic in the importation of arms and ammunition is 
strictly controlled by the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance 
1922, which gives effect to the provisions of the Convention 
of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

The Ordinance works well, and is satisfactory in every way. 
To protect their crops against vermin, natives have so far 
been permitted to retain their muzzle-loading guns which have 
been in their possession for several years. Under the Arms 
and Ammunition Ordinance the Governor's consent is required 
to the possession of a breech-loading weapon by a native. 
This permission has only been sparingly given to a few trust- 
worthy natives occupying responsible positions. 
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2. Q. What are the statistics relating to imports of arms and ammu- 
nition of different categories ? 

A, Sporting ammunition to the number of 225,000 rounds, and 
356 sporting guns and rifles and 145 pistols or revolvers were 
imported into the Territory during 1924. 

See Paragraph 73 of the Report. 


IV. TRADE AND MANUFACTURE OF ALCOHOL AND Druas. 


. What steps are being taken to assure the prohibition of abuses 
of the liquor traffic ? 


Spirits are not used as an article of trade with the natives. 


See paragraphs 48 and 49 of the Report. 


. What are the effects of these measures (statistics relative to the 

import and to the local manufacture of alcoholic liquors, etc.) ? 

Wines and beers to the value of £20,348 and potable spirits 

to the value of £28,003 were imported into the Territory in 
1924. Such liquor is for non-native consumption only. 

The only liquor manufactured locally is native beer the 
consumption of which at most native ceremonies is demanded 
by tribal custom. The drinking of palm wine is discouraged 
and permits to tap trees are not issued. 


4. Q. What are the countries of origin of alcoholic liquor, other than 
wine and beer, imported into the Territory ? 

The United Kingdom and British Possessions, from which 
alcoholic liquor, other than wine and beer, to the value of 
£26,822 was imported. Other countries are France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy and Portugal from which small 
quantities totalling £1,181 in value were imported. 


5. Q. What measures have been taken to assure the prohibition 
or regulation of the importation, production, and consump- 
tion of dangerous drugs ? 

A. The complete control of opium and its derivatives is 
provided for by the Opium Proclamation 1920, which enforces 
the terms of the Opium Convention of 1912. The prepara- 
tion and sale of drugs and poisons is governed by the Drugs 
and Poisons Proclamation 1920. The cultivation of the poppy 
is prohibited, and all opium, cocaine and other similar 
preparations imported must be deposited in a Government 
store, from which delivery can only be obtained on the 
authority of the Principal Medical Officer. Power is given 
o Native Chiefs under paragraph 6 (c) of the Native Authority 
Ordinance 1923 to issue regulations and orders to prohibit 
or restrict the cultivation, collection, possession or use of 
plants and herbs of a poisonous, stupefying or other 
noxious character, and the manufacture, distribution or 
sale of any derivatives therefrom, 


See paragraphs 51 and 52 of the Report. 


Q 
A 
2. Q. How is the campaign against alcoholism organised ? 
A 
Q 
A 


V. Liperty OF CONSCIENCE. 


1, Q. What measures are being taken to guarantee liberty of conscience 
and religion ? ‘ 

A, There is complete liberty of conscience and religion 
throughout the Territory, provided, of course, that this is 
not prejudicial to law and order, Native customs are not 
subject to interference provided that they are not repugnant 
to civilised ideals of humanity and morality. 
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Q. What restrictions have been laid down for the maintenance 
of public order and morality ? 

A Sundry legislation provides for the maintenance of public 
order and morality. 

Among the more important Ordinances may be men- 
tioned :— 

The Native Authority Ordinance, Peace and Order 
Ordinance, Witchcraft Ordinance, Young Girls Protection 
Ordinance, Township Ordinance, Native Liquor Ordinance, 
Intoxicating Liquor Ordinance, Highways Ordinance. 

The Indian Penal Code is applied to the Territory. 


Q. Is there free exercise of religious worship and instruction ? 


A. Yes, provided that this is not prejudicial to law and 
order. 
Q. If not, what restrictions are there to limit such exercise ? 


Q. What are the results of such restrictions ? 


VI. Mivitary CLausEs. 
. Has the Mandatory Power established or maintained fortresses 
or military or naval bases in the mandated territory ? 
No. 
. What are the forms of native military organization and 
instruction ? 
See paragraphs 68 and 69 of the Report. 


. Are there any police forces, independent of the military, charged 
with defence of the territory ? 


a Oa oa 


See paragraph 70 of the Report. 

The police force is armed and, in addition to its primary 
function of dealing with the detection and suppression of 
crime, is charged with the guarding of public offices and 
treasuries, the escort of specie and prisoners, etc. Other 
branches of the force perform the work of water police, 
criminal investigation, and the supervision of immigration, 


Q. What is the respective importance of the two forces and the 
amount spent on each ? 


A. The King’s African Rifles is a military force charged with 
the maintenance of public order, if this is threatened to such 
an extent as to warrant military intervention. The duties of 
the police force are enumerated in the preceding paragraph. 

For the financial year ending 3lst March, 1924, the cost 
of maintaining the military service was £146,078, and the 
cost of maintaining the police service, with which is combined 
the prison service, was £113,116. 


Q. In what respect is the military organization of the mandated 
territory different from that in force in the neighbouring 
Possessions of the mandatory Power ? 


A, The military organization differs from those of neighbour- 
ing British Dependencies in that, in accordance with the 
terms of the Mandate, natives of Tanganyika are not available 
for service outside the Territory. This principle is enunciated 
in the King’s African Rifles Ordinance 1923. 


n 


om OR DO 


A. 
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VIL. Economic Eguatity. 


. What provisions are made to secure economic equality as 


regards :— 
Concessions ? 
Complete equality exists. 


. Land tenure ? 


Complete equality exists except for the prohibition referred 
to in Question 2 below. 


. Mining rights (in particular, prospecting) ? 


Complete equality exists except for the prohibition referred 
to in Question 2 below. 


. Fiscal régime (direct and indirect taxation) ? 


Complete equality exists. 


. Customs regulations (imports, exports, transit) ? 


Complete equality exists. 


. What are the exceptions, if any, in each category ? 


Ex-enemy nationals of States which are not members of 
the League of Nations are not permitted to hold land except 
on licence from the Governor. ‘‘ Land”’ includes any interest, 
whether legal or equitable, in land, mines and minerals, and 
mineral oil as defined by the Mineral Oil Mining Ordinance, 
1922, but does not incluae a mortgage. No licence is required 
in respect of plots of 5 acres or less held on an annual tenancy 
for the purpose of residence, trade, or business, 


VIII, Epucation, 


. What steps are being taken for the elementary education of 


the natives of the Territory (organization and statistics) ? 
See paragraph 108 of the Report. 


. What steps are being taken to provide for higher education of 


the natives, such as medical, veterinary, and technical ? 
See paragraphs 94, 107, 109, 120, 125 of the Report. 


. In what languages is instruction given in the different categories 


of schools ? 
In Kiswahili in the elementary, and in English and 
Kiswahili in the primary schools controlled by Government. 
In mission schools instruction is generally given in the 
vernacular, and seldem in Kiswahili except in the ccastal 
districts. 


. Are mission schools compelled to submit to certain conditions, 


and, if so, what ? 
No. 
IX. Pusiic HEALTH. 


. What steps are being taken in the territory to provide for 


public health, sanitation, and to combat endemic and epidemic 
diseases ? 
See paragraphs 54 to 66 of the Report. 


. What provisions are made for medical assistance ? 


European medical officers are stationed in all the more 
important districts, and Indian sub-assistant surgeons or 
compounders are posted to the smaller stations. Well- 
equipped hospitals are attached to district headquarters, and 
free medical attendance is provided for all natives. 
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3. Q. What is the actual situation as regards prostitution, and what 


A. 


steps are being taken in this matter ? 


Prostitution is mainly confined tothe towns. Among many 
tribes native custom permits irregular relationships between 
the sexes, a state of affairs which can only be changed gradually 
with the advance of civilisation and by patient missionary 
effort, but prostitution in the ordinary sense of the word is 
infrequent in country areas. Loitering in the streets of town- 
ships for the purpose of prostitution is an offence under 
Ordinance No. 17 of 1921. Sexual intercourse with girls 
under the age of twelve years is prohibited by the Young 
Girls’ Protection Ordinance No. 33 of 1921. The Township 
Rules, 1923, empower Administrative Officers to repatriate to 
their homes within the Territory any undesirables entering 
townships. The Immigration Ordinance, No. 16 of 1924, 
prohibits the immigration of prostitutes or persons interested 
in the proceeds of prostitution except in the case of natives 
born or domiciled in the Territory. 


X. Lanp. 


Q. What systems of land tenure and forest law exist ? 


How are they legally recognised ? 
What lands are considered as belonging to the State, and what 
are regarded as communally owned ? 


The lands of the Territory may be classified according to 
their tenure as follows :— 

(a) Lands which have been appropriated by written legal 
process or title to the use of individuals. ‘ 

(b) Lands which by virtue of custom or long prescriptive 
possession have been constituted into collective or individual 
estates the ownership of which is not supported by title and 
can only be established by repute, custom or prescription. 

Rights to land granted by the German Government are 
recognised subject to proof of title within five years from the 
date of the Land Ordinance. Land granted by the German 
Government is held either freehold or on lease, with the option 
of purchase. No freehold title can be obtained under the 
Land Ordinance 1923, but aright of occupancy for a period 
not exceeding 99 years may be granted under the Ordinance. 

With these exceptions the domain is regarded as belonging 
to the Tanganyika Territory, to be held and administered 
for the use and benefit, direct and indirect, of the natives. 

Certain areas are preserved as forest reserves by Govern- 
ment for reasons of rainfall and to prevent destruction of 
valuable timber. With the exception of these, natives have 
access to, and communal rights in accordance with native 
custom over, forest areas which are not privately owned. 


Q. What measures are being adopted for the registration of landed 


A. 


property ? 
The following Ordinances deal with the registration of 
landed property :— 


(1) Registration of Documents Ordinance 1923, which re- 
placed the Ordinance of 1921. 


(2) The Land Registry Ordinance 1923. 
_ See also paragraph 93 of the Report. 
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Q. What are the regulations for the alienation of land in which 
native or non-native communities exercise rights by virtue of 
heredity or use ? 


A. When any particular area of land is applied for the usual 
procedure is to refer the application to the administrative 
officer in charge of the district in which the land applied for 
is situated. The land is then visited by an administrative 
officer and an enquiry is instituted on the ground as to whether 
the land is atfected by any native rights of ownership or 
occupation, either permanent or intermittent, or whether it is 
Teally vacant land. If any native rights are likely to be 
infringed they are specifically safeguarded in the grant, or if 
this is not feasible the application is not proceeded with. 


Q. What are the measures being taken to protect rights and 
interests of native and non-native communities in respect to 
land usury, torced sales, etc. ? 


A. Transfers of land from natives to non-natives are not per- 
mitted except with the sanction of the Governor, and such 
transactions as have been allowed relate only to small 
holdings on the coast belonging to Arabs or Swahilis. 

In many cases in the past Indians obtained mortgages 
on coconut and other plantations belonging to the natives 
on the coast as security for money lent or for credit given. 

The Credit to Natives (Restriction) Ordinance 1923, will 
prevent this in future as it debars suits for the recovery of 
money advanced to natives unless the debt was approved by 
an administrative officer in the first place. 


XI. Morar, Sociat, AND MATERIAL WELFARE. 


Q. What are, generally speaking, the measures adopted to ensure 
the moral, social, and material welfare of the natives (measures 
to maintain the interests, rights, and customs of the natives, 
their participation in public services, native tribunal, etc.) ? 


A. Referred to throughout the Report under different headings. 


XII. Pusric Finances. 


The general schedule of receipts from, and expenditure on, 
the territory, budget system, indication of the nature and assess- 
ment of taxes. 


See paragraphs 74 to 84 of the Report. 


XIII. DEMoGRAPHIC STATISTICS, 

Births, marriages (polygamy), deaths, emigration, immigration. 

For statistics of population see paragraph 35. Registration 
of births is compulsory in the case of Europeans and Americans 
and of deaths in the case of all non-natives. Compulsory 
registration by natives generally is not possible in the present 
stage of tribal development and no statistics of native births 
and deaths are available, though it is known that infant 
mortality is high. Legislation to make the registration of births 
and desths compulsory in townships is under consideration. 

For immigration, see paragraph 36. 

Europeans proceed to a temperate climate for a periodical 
change but there is no emigration in the proper sense of the 
word. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Government Notice No. 7. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


PROCLAMATION NO. 2 OF 1925. 
The Courts Ordinance, 1920 (No. 6 of 1920). 


NATIVE COURTS. 


In exercise of the powers vested in me by the Courts Ordinance, 1920, 
and otherwise, I hereby order and proclaim as follows :— 


1. This Proclamation may be cited as the Native Courts Proclamation, 
1925. 


2. In this Proclamation :— 

** Native ” includes a native of the Tanganyika Territory and any 
member of an African race (including any Swahili or Somali) with a 
permanent residence in the Territory. 

“Supervisory Court’ means the Court of the Administrative 
Officer in charge of the District. 


3. A Native Court which is declared to be a Native Court of the First 
Class shall, subject to the provisions hereinafter appearing, exercise such 
jurisdiction over natives as is set forth in the First Schedule hereto, together 
with any special jurisdiction which may be conferred on such Court. 


4. A Native Court which is declared to be a Native Court of the Second 
Class shall, subject to the provisions hereinafter appearing, exercise such 
jurisdiction over natives as is set forth in the Second Schedule hereto, 
together with any special jurisdiction which may be conferred on such 
Court. 


5. Subject to any express provision conferring jurisdiction, none of the 
said Courts shall have jurisdiction to try— 

(a) Cases in which a person is charged with an offence in consequence 
of which death is alleged to have resulted or which is punishable 
with death or imprisonment for life. 

(b) Cases in connection with marriage other than a marriage 
contracted under or in accordance with Mohammedan or any 
native law or custom, except where both parties are of the 
same religion and the claim is one merely for dowry. 

(c) Cases relating to witchcraft. 

(d@) Cognizable offences committed in any place in the District which 
is declared to be a Township. 

(e) Cases in which any party or the accused or complainant is not a 
native : provided that nothing herein contained shall be deemed 
to exclude from the jurisdiction of the Court cases in which the 
complainant is the Crown or a department of the Government or 
official of the Government acting in his official capacity. 


6.—(1) An appeal shall lie from a Native Court of the Second Class to 
a Native Court of the First Class. 


(2) An appeal shall lie from a Native Court of the First Class to a 
Subordinate Court of the First or Second Class. 
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(3) Provided that in any Proclamation creating a Native Court of the 
Second Class, an appeal may be directed to lie from the said Native Court 
of the Second Class to a Subordinate Court of the First or Second Class 
instead of to a Native Court of the First Class. 


(4) The Supervisory Court may direct to which Subordinate Court of 
the First or Second Class an appeal shall lie : and in the absence of any such 
direction an appeal shall lie to any Subordinate Court of the First or 
Second Class in the District. 


7.—(1) Native Courts and Subordinate Courts in the exercise of the 
jurisdiction conferred in this Proclamation shall be under the supervision 
of the Supervisory Court. 

(2) The Supervisory Court may direct that any case or class of case 
within the jurisdiction of a Native Court shall be enquired into or tried 
before itself or before a Subordinate Court of the First or Second Class. 


8. When sentence of whipping has been imposed by a Native Court 
and the said sentence is confirmed by the Supervisory Court, the 
Supervisory Court shall issue such instructions as shall ensure that the 
sentence is carried out in accordance with the law governing the infliction 
of corporal punishment. 


9. The Supervisory Court may of its own motion or on petition revise 
any of the proceedings of any Native Court having jurisdiction under this 
Proclamation or of any Subordinate Court in exercise of its appellate 
jurisdiction under this Proclamation and may pass or make such judgment 
or order therein as the Native Court of the first instance could have passed. 
or made as may be just. 


10. Subject to any direction of the High Court, the powers of the 
Supervisory Court may at the request of such Court be exercised by any 
Subordinate Court of the First or Second Class, provided that the 
Supervisory Court may for good cause shewn revise any order or decision 
of such Subordinate Court. 


11. The Supervisory Court may, if it thinks fit, in any case from an 
appellate Court under this Proclamation which comes before it, give 
sanction for an appeal to be allowed to the High Court. And in any such 
case, such appeal shall be treated as an appeal from a Subordinate Court and 
shall be subject to the same Kules as to procedure, fees and otherwise, 
so far as the same are applicable. 


12. The High Court may of its own motion or on petition revise any of 
the proceedings of any Court having jurisdiction to hear or revise any case 
under this Proclamation. 


18. An Administrative Officer may, subject to the direction of the 
Supervisory Court, sit in any Native Court as adviser. 


14, The Supervisory Court may by order, subject to the direction of 
the High Court, restrict the jurisdiction of any Native Court in the trial 
of cases within the limits of the jurisdiction herein conferred. 


15. All feces and fines collected in any Native Court in any District 
shall be paid into a fund to be called ‘‘ The Native Courts Fund for the 
District: of 245 o5.6 iense ecceiee. ce .”’, which shall be under the control and 
general direction of the Officer in charge of the District and shall be applied 
by him for the maintenance of the Native Courts of the District and such 
other purposes for the benefit of the District as he shall think fit. 


16. Nothing in this Proclamation or any Rules hereunder contained 
shall be deemed to affect the jurisdiction of any Subordinate Court. 
JOHN SCOTT, 


Acting Governor. 
Dar es Salaam, 14th January, 1925. 


: 
—_ 
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FIRST SCHEDULE. 
Jurisdiction of Native Courts of the First Class. 


A Native Court of the First Class shall have jurisdiction to hear and 
decide :— 


(I) Civil Cases— 
(a) in which the amount or subject matter does not exceed in value 
six hundred shillings, or 
(b) relating to personal status, marriage and divorce under Moham- 
medan or native law, or 
(c) relating to inheritances which are not governed by the provisions 
of the Deceased Natives Estates Ordinance, 1922: such 
jurisdiction shall be in addition to any jurisdiction conferred 
under the said Ordinance. 


(II) Criminal Cases, provided always that no punishment other than 
imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding six months 
and a fine not exceeding two hundred shillings and whipping not exceeding 
eight strokes shall be inflicted by such Court, and that in no case where 
fine has been ordered shall the imprisonment passed upon the offender in 
default of payment of fine together with the original term of imprisonment 
(if any) exceed a total of six months. Provided that a sentence of whipping 
shall require to be confirmed by the Supervisory Court. 

(III) Appeals from Native Courts of the Second Class within the 
area of the jurisdiction of the said Native Court of the First Class, subject 
to the express provision that an appeal shall lie from the said Native 
Court of the Second Class to some other Court. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 


Jurisdiction of Native Courts of the Second Class. 


A Native Court of the Second Class shall have jurisdiction to hear 
and decide :— : 


(I) Civil Cases— 

(a) in which the amount or subject matter does not excecd in value 
two hundred shillings, or 

(b) relating to personal status, marriage and divorce under Moham- 
medan or native law, or 

(c) relating to inheritances which are not governed by the provisions 
of the Deceased Natives Estates Ordinance, 1922: such 
jurisdiction shall be in addition to any jurisdiction conferred 
under the said Ordinance. 


(II) Criminal Cases, provided always that no punishment other than 
imprisonment of either description for a term not exceeding one month 
and a fine not exceeding fifty shillings and whipping not exceeding six 
strokes shall be inflicted by such Court, and that in no cases where fine 
has been ordered shall the imprisonment passed upon the offender in 
default of payment of fine together with the original term of imprisonment 
(if any) exceed a total of one month. Provided that a sentence of whipping 
shall require to be confirmed by the Supervisory Court. 
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APPENDIX Il. 


Government Notice No, 8. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


RULES OF COURT, 


Made by the High Court, with the approval of the Governor, under the 
Tanganyika Order in Council, 1920, and the Courts Ordinance, 1920. 


No. 1 of 1925. 


NATIVE COURTS. 
1. These Rules may be cited as The Native Courts Rules, 1925. 


2. These Rules shall apply to all Native Courts declared to be Native 
Courts under the Native Courts Proclamation, 1925. 


3. Native Courts shall sit for the trial of cases as often as may be 
required by the Officer in charge of the District. 


4, All civil cases shall be instituted in the Courts of the area in which 
the defendant resides. 


5. In civil cases instituted before a Native Court, other than a Court 
of a Liwali, relating to personal status, marriage, inheritance or divorce, 
in which a question of Mohammedan law is involved, such Native Court 
shall, if there is in the District a Native Court of a Liwali, inform the parties 
that either of them has a right to have the case tried before the nearest 
Court of a Liwali in the District, and if either party desires the case so to be 
heard it shall be transferred accordingly. 


6. All criminal cases instituted under the Native Courts Proclamation, 
1925, shall be instituted in the Native Court of the area in which the accused 
resides or in which the offence is alleged to have been committed. 


7. Every sentence of imprisonment passed by a Native Court shall be 
submitted to the Supervisory Court for inspection. 


8. Subject to any judgment or order made on appeal or revision, the 
Magistrate of the Supervisory Court shail sign the warrant of commitment 
in accordance with such sentence, which shall be carried out in a prison 
declared under the Prisons Ordinance, 1921. 


9. No sentence of whipping shall be carried out until the case has been 
inspected and the sentence has been allowed by a Supervisory Court. 


10. Native Courts shall not issue process to compel the appearance of 
any native who is not permanently or temporarily residing in the District 
or of any native, who is in the service of the Government or of a sultan, 
headman or chief of another area, to give evidence, but should the evidence 
of such an excepted native or of a non-native be required by any of the 
said Courts and the Court be unable to secure such evidence without the 
issue of process, it shall report the case to the Supervisory Court and that 
Court may either :— 

(1) issue process to compel the appearance of the witness before the 
said Court, provided that no such witness who is not a native shall 
be compelled to give evidence before a Native Court unless an 
administrative officer is present, or 
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(2) make such orders to take the evidence before itself (reasonable 
opportunity being given for cross-examination), as may be neces- 
sary to secure its production before the said Court, or 

(3) transfer the case for hearing before itself. 


11. The fees specified in the Schedule hereto shall be leviable in the 
Native Courts. 

12. The fee leviable on execution shall not be payable by the plantiff 
but by the defendant only, all other fees shall be payable by the plaintiff, 
but may be remitted in whole or in part for reasons of poverty where the 
Court thinks fit. 


Approved :— 


Acting Judge. 
Dar-es-Salaam,....th January, 1925. 


APPENDIX. 





SCHEDULE. 


Fees leviable in Native Courts. 
1. In Criminal Cases .. oe uk .» No fee. 
2.—(a) In civil cases, where the subject 
matter is capable of being estimated 
atamoney value... a .. 5 per cent. of the amount 
involved with a minimum 
fee of one shilling. 
(0) In other civil cases (e.g. native 


matrimonial cases) .. sie .. two shillings. 
(c) On execution, where execution is 
necessary . . . .. 5 per cent. of the amount 


decreed ; with a minimum 
fee of one shilling. 
3. On appeal in civil cases. 
Such fee, if any, as the Court to whom the appeal is made shall order 
not exceeding twice the amount of the fee leviable in the lower Court. 
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Sketch Map of Territory. 


Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of Tanganyika Territory 
for the year 1925. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTE. 


1. The Tanganyika Territory consists of that portion of the 
former Colony of German East Africa which, under Article 22, 
Part 1, of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers agreed should be administered 
under a mandate by His Britannic Majesty. The coast line 
extends for a distance of approximately 500 miles from the 
Umba River on the north to the Rovuma River on the south. 
The northern boundary runs in a north-westerly direction to 
Lake Victoria at the intersection of the first parallel of latitude . 
with the eastern shore of the lake (Mohuru Point), and thence 
along the first parallel of latitude until it strikes the Kagera 
River about 70 miles west of Lake Victoria. From this point the 
western boundary follows the Kagera River to approximately 
latitude 2° 25’, and thence along the eastern boundary of Urundi 
to the Mlagarassi River which it follows to Lake Tanganyika. 
The boundary then follows a line due west until it reaches the 
centre line of Lake Tanganyika which it follows to Kasanga 
(formerly Bismarckburg), at the southern end of the lake. Thence 
it follows the boundary of Rhodesia to the northern end of Lake 
Nyasa and continues along the centre line of Lake Nyasa to 
a point due west of the Rovuma River whence the boundary 
Tuns east and joins the Rovuma River, whose course it follows 
tothe sea. The total area of the Territory is about 373,500 square | 
miles, which includes about 20,000 square miles of water. 


2. Along the coast lies a plain, varying in width from ten to 
forty miles, behind which the country rises gradually to a plateau 
constituting the greater part of the hinterland. This plateau falls 
sharply from a general level of 4,000 feet to the level of the lakes 
(Tanganyika, 2,590 feet; Nyasa, 1,607 feet), which mark the 
great Rift valley extending northwards to Lake Naivasha. 


The seat of Government is Dar-es-Salaam (population 
approximately 25,000), a modern town founded in 1862 by the 
then reigning Sultan of Zanzibar and subsequently occupied by 
the Germans in 1887. The town, which lies along the northern 
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and north-western shores of an almost landlocked harbour about 
three miles long, is well laid out and the chief buildings are solid 
and well designed. The second town in importance is Tanga, 
136 miles north of Dar-es-Salaam and eighty miles from Mombasa. 
Other seaports are Pangani, Bagamoyo, Kilwa, Lindi and 
Mikindani. The most important inland town is Tabora, which 
has a population of 25,000, and is situated at the junction of the 
main caravan routes from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and from 
Victoria Nyanza to Lake Nyasa. Other inland towns are, in the 
north, Moshi and Arusha ; in the central area, Morogoro, Kilosa 
and Dodoma ; and in the south, Iringa, Mahenge, and Songea. 
On the great lakes the chief towns are Mwanza and Bukoba, on 
the Victoria Nyanza; Kigoma, the terminus of the Central 
Railway, Ujiji and Kasanga, on Tanganyika; and Mwaya, on 
Nyasa. 


The highest points in the Territory are in the north-east, 
where are the extinct volcanoes, Kilimanjaro, which rises to 
19,720 feet, and is snow-capped, and Mount Meru (14,960 feet). 
In the south-west are the Livingstone mountains, where the 
highest peak is over 9,000 feet. 


3. The Territory was visited in 1884 by Dr. Karl Peters, who 
made twelve treaties with native chiefs, and in the following 
year the German Government established a Protectorate. This 
arrangement was recognised by the British Government in 1886. 


Soon after the outbreak of the Great War in August, 1914, 
hostilities between British and German forces took place on the 
northern frontier of German East Africa. Early in 1916 
Lieutenant-General J. C. Smuts attacked and defeated the 
German forces at the foot of Kilimanjaro, and occupied Moshi 
on 13th March of that year. By the end of 1916 all the country 
north of the Central Railway was effectively occupied by His 
Majesty’s Forces or by Belgian troops, and a provisional Civil 
Administration was established in that area on Ist January, 
1917, under Mr. (now Sir) H. A. Byatt, K.C.M.G. In November, 
1917, the Germans were driven across the Rovuma River into 
Portuguese East Africa, and in March, 1918, the jurisdiction of 
the Administrator was extended to include the greater part of 
German East Africa. After the surrender of Major-General von 
Lettow-Vorbeck, upon receipt of the news of the Armistice, the 
military forces were withdrawn, leaving only a garrison of the 
King’s African Rifles. A Royal Commission was issued in 
January, 1919, appointing Sir H. A. Byatt as Administrator. 
The Tanganyika Order in Council, 1920, (Appendix I to the 
Report for 1923), which was read and proclaimed in Dar-es-Salaam 
on 25th of September, 1920, constituted the office of Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. This office was held from that date 
until November, 1924, by Sir H. A. Byatt, who was then 
appointed Governor of Trinidad and Tobago, and was succeeded 
in April, 1925 by Sir D. C. Cameron, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


ae, ee ee el ak 
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The Mandate lays down conditions directed against slavery, 
forced labour (except for essential public works and services), 
abuses in connection with the arms traffic and the trade in 
spirits, usury and the recruiting of labour: it safeguards the 
interests of natives in their lands and forbids the transfer of 
native land to non-natives except with the consent of the 
authorities, and it provides for complete commercial equality 
among nationals of States which are members of the League of 
Nations and for complete religious freedom. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The Central Government. 


4. The Territory is administered by a Governor assisted by 
an Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Treasurer, Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, 
Director of Education and Secretary for Native Affairs. There is 
at present no Legislative Council and Ordinances are enacted by 
the Governor on the advice of the Executive Council and are 
transmitted to the Secretary of State in whom is vested the 
power of disallowance. Towards the end of the year the 
establishment of a Legislative Council was approved. It will 
consist of the Governor and 13 official members, and not more 
than ten unofficial members nominated by the Governor without 
regard to representation of particular races, interests or public 
bodies. Persons will be selected as being those most likely to be 
of assistance to the Governor in the exercise of his responsibilities. 
The necessary order of the King in Council has not yet been 
passed. The powers of the Governor are defined in the 
Tanganyika Order in Council, 1920, which was published as an 
Appendix to the Report for the year 1923. 


Departments of Government. 


5. The principal Departments of Government, whose head- 
quarters are in Dar-es-Salaam, are those dealing with Agriculture, 
Customs, Education, Finance, Legal, Justice, Lands and Mines, 
Public Health, Police and Prisons, Posts and Telegraphs, Public 
Works, Railways, and Veterinary services. The Departments of 
Forestry and Game Preservation have their main offices at 
Lushoto and Kilosa respectively, where they are nearer the centre 
of their activities. 


Provincial Administration. 

6. For administrative purposes the Territory has been divided 
into eleven provinces, each of which is in charge of an Adminis- 
trative Officer, styled Provincial Commissioner, who is responsible 
to the Governor for the administration of his province. These 
officers have a staff of assistants, and provinces are, where 
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necessary, divided into districts in charge of an Administrative 
Officer responsible to the officer in charge of the whole province. 
The provinces of the Territory are as follows :— 


Province. Comp Cae af es Area. aioe Headquarters. 
Mwanza .. Mwanza Sie +. 27,940 702,000 Mwanza 
Bukoba .. Bukoba ae ++ 11,000 329,000 = Bukoba 
Tabora .. Tabora ais «+ 36,774 530,000 Tabora 
Kigoma .. Kigomaand Ufipa.. 59,816 260,000 Kigoma 
Iringa .. Iringaand Rungwe.. 37,527 341,000 Iringa 
Mahenge .. Mahenge and Songea 39,401 211,000 Mahenge 
Lindi +» Lindiand Kilwa... 37,355 = 320,000 Lindi 
Eastern .. Dar-es-Salaam, Rufiji, 26,320 432,000 Dar-es-Salaam 
Morogoro and Baga- 
moyo. 

Central .. Dodoma and Kondoa 38,078 506,000 Dodoma 
Irangi. 

Tanga .. Tanga, Pangani and 13,319 261,000 Tanga 
Usambara. 


Northern .. Arushaand Moshi .. 36,018 329,000 Arusha 


Some adjustment of interprovincial boundaries will be 
necessary for tribal reasons but this will be effected at a later 
date. 


The previous system of twenty-two districts, some of them 
under junior officers, was found not to be conducive to efficient 
administration and was condemned in the Report of the East 
Africa Commission*. 


A Secretary for Native Affairs, who will devote his whole 
attention to native interests, has been appointed on the 
recommendation of the Governor. He is attached to the 
Secretariat and has been given a seat on the Executive Council. 
He is assisted by an Assistant Secretary for Native Affairs. 


Native Administration. 


7. Since his arrival in the Territory early in April, 1925, the 
Governor has devoted much of his time to the task of endeavouring 
to organize a system of native administration on sound principles, 
so far as this is possible now, and in July he addressed the 
Administrative Officers in charge of districts in the following 
terms :— 

“Tt will be useful, at this juncture, to review the position 
in order to ascertain how far indirect rule can be introduced 
throughout the Territory, and, in doing this, it will be 
advantageous if I set down here in a brief manner what are 
generally considered to be the principal advantages of such 
a system of administration. 

“Everyone, whatever his opinion may be in regard to 
direct or indirect rule, will agree, I think, that it is our 
duty to do everything in our power to develop the native 


* Cmd. 23387. 
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on lines which will not Westernize him and turn him into a 
bad imitation of a European—our whole education policy 
is directed to that end. We want to make him a good 
African and we shall not achieve this if we destroy all the 
institutions, all the traditions, all the habits of the people, 
super-imposing upon them what we consider to be better 
administrative methods, better principles ; destroying every- 
thing that made our administration really in touch with the 
customs and thoughts of the people. We must not, in fact, 
destroy the African atmosphere, the African mind, the whole 
foundations of his race, and we shall certainly do this if we 
sweep away all his tribal organizations, and in doing so tear 
up all the roots that bind him to the people from whom he 
has sprung. 


“Tt may be argued that we can achieve our object by 
continuing the present practice of using the chiefs as our 
instruments, as our mouthpieces through whom the orders 
of the Government are issued to the people, but with all the 
disintegrating influences that are at work to impair the 
authority of the chief over his people, e.g. the introduction 
of the ‘ Whiteman’s Court,’ the periods of absence on work 
where the orders are the orders of the ‘ Whiteman,’ above 
all, the orders of the ‘ Whiteman ’ to the chief, that authority 
will be undermined and will completely disappear as 
certainly as it is disappearing in other parts of tropical 
Africa and in this Territory itself. One pauses to think 
when one sees the primitive Wagogo, who are probably not 
so far advanced in the scale of civilization as were the ancient 
Britons, brought suddenly and sharply in contact with a 
Western civilization in the market square of the Dodoma 

~ Township where they come to sell their cattle and their ghee. 


“T say that if we do nothing to build up the native 
institutions, using them in the meantime merely as our 
instruments as long as it suits us to do so, they will be 
shattered and will disappear, and can we not see this around 
us already in Tanganyika? Large portions of the 
Territory are at this moment being administered by native 
political agents, often alien in race to the people on whom 
we have imposed them, because the tribal organization has 
been broken up or is in process of being destroyed. 


“With the decay of the tribal organization we shall get 
a numerous body of broken and disgruntled chiefs, disaffected, 
quite naturally, and hostile to the Administration. The 
natives will have ceased to be tribesmen and, no longer 
attached to their tribal institutions, will have become mere 
flotsam on the political sea of Tanganyika. No native will 
have any share in the administration of the country, but a 
class of politically-minded natives will have arisen in the 
meantime (this must come with the spread of education, guard 
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it as we may) and the seed of the agitator will have had a 
very ripe and fertile soil prepared for it. 


“On the other hand we could employ the other method of 
trying, while we endeavoured to purge the native system 
of its abuses, to graft our higher civilization upon the soundly 
rooted native stock, stock that had its foundations in the 
hearts and minds and thoughts of the people, and therefore 
on which we could build more easily, moulding it and 
establishing it into lines consonant with modern ideas and 
higher standards, and yet all the time enlisting the real force 
of the spirit of the people, instead of killing all that out and 

trying to begin afresh. Under this system the native 

becomes a living part of the machinery of government and 
the cry of the agitator for a large share in the administration 
of the country on western lines loses any weight that it might 
otherwise possess. 

“ But, in any event, what is the object of destroying the 
institutions of the natives? It is quite impossible for us to 
administer the country directly through British officers, even 
if we quadrupled the number we now employ, and I cannot 
forsee any future political state in which it would be possible 
to do so except under a completely Europeanized system of 
government in which the native would express himself 
through the ballot box. The Advisory Council of Chiefs is 
as foreign to native thought as the Legislative Council, and 
can, I believe, have no real strength and enduring power for 
this reason. No system of administration of their own 
affairs through themselves and no vote (expression through 
the ballot box is inconceivable) must create a servile race, 
which, some day, will find other means of expressing itself. 
Why then destroy the instrument that we must use? An 
instrument that we temper and adjust and endeavour to 
perfect—it is necessary to think in centuries and not in mere 
decades—is surely a more efficient instrument than one 
which is thrown on one side to rust. 


“There is a tendency sometimes to look for too high a 
standard in the native Chief. The centuries which lie 
between ourselves and the native in point of development 
cannot be bridged in a generation or two. The gap is, I 
fear, not going to be bridged by a few years contact with 
the European on a plantation, a contact which destroys the 
tribal instinct and produces, if left to itself, something very 
much akin to the product of the slave system which might 
have been found in the West Indies half a century ago. 
We are not entitled to put the whole tribal system on one 
side because we cannot find Chiefs with standards which 
might be expected in the best sections of English public 
life. This is no exaggeration; it is directly inspired by 
reports I have read here. If we do so we have nothing to 
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put in its place. We have to train and educate the chiefs 
and the people, and the process of development, if it is on 
any secure foundations, must be a slow one. We are educating 
the sons of Chiefs at Tabora and taking infinite care in the 
process, but even there a few years of school life will not 
bridge the centuries that divide the boys from ourselves. 
We shall have failures, no doubt, as I have warned the 
talented headmaster of the school, but it is a work of great 
importance, which should be expanded as far as possible, 
as a danger always arises where the Chief is behind his 
subjects in the development of his mind. 


“‘ There will be abuses, no doubt, just as there are abuses 
under the existing system, where we are using the same 
instrument, for the present, but calling it something else. 
But the same power of supervision will be in existence and 
will have to be exercised, and, as I have written above, 
we shall be using an instrument which is being patiently 
and carefully fashioned and not one which is being left to 
Tust away. Moreover, the native here seems to be quite 
capable of voicing his grievances, and, in my experience, 
he comes more readily to the administrative officer to com- 
plain against his own Chief than would be the case if the 
complaint had to be lodged against an agent of the 
Government. 


“Tt is often impossible to find a Chief who is really 
paramount amongst his fellow Chiefs to place over a Native 
Administration, and in such cases the expedient has been 
tried with some success elsewhere of forming a Council of 
Chiefs from tribes of the same or kindred stock, even though, 
in the first instance, each Chief retains full executive 
authority in his own area. It is possible in this way to form 
a higher native court of appeal, if the Chiefs are sufficiently 
advanced, and to have one Native Treasury in which all 
the Chiefs are interested instead of a number of small 
Treasuries with insignificant sums of money at the disposal 
of each. 


“Experience teaches that a Native Administration 
retains no virility unless the traditional power of the Chiet 
to control and punish his people (as a rule with the help of 
his Council) is preserved, and we give him the necessary 
instrument in the shape of his Native Court so that we may 
be in a position to exercise some measure of supervision over 
the manner in which he uses this power. Experience also 
teaches that a Native Administration soon becomes of little 
account if no funds are placed at its disposal in the form of a 
Native Treasury out of which it can build its own modest 
court houses and schools and make its own roads, &c. 


“The authority of the Chiefs is greatly weakened if the 
tax is paid to the Government and not to them, and this is 
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especially important to us here at this moment when the 
only remaining bond of duty from the people to the Chiefs 
expressed in terms of tribute and service is being loosened. 
In this country where there is a flat rate of tax throughout 
the unit, and where everyone gets a receipt for his tax, the 
opportunities for oppression and extortion are small, and 
I have formed the opinion that we have been too conservative 
in our point of view in dealing with this matter in the past. 
I have read with satisfaction during the last few days that 
in Bukoba and Mwanza some of the Chiefs do collect the tax. 
It is also for obvious reasons very important that the Chiefs 
and the people should feel that the former are being paid 
by their own native administration and not by the 
Government. 

“It has been said by some people that indirect adminis- 
tration is merely an easy way of shifting our responsibilities 
for good government on the shoulders of others. But this 
is to take a very narrow view of the question and ignores the 
vitally important principles which are involved. So far asT 
am concerned personally it would be much the easier path for 
me if I left things as I found them, but so convinced am I that 
the whole future of Tanganyika is bound up in this question 
that I should be lamentably lacking in my duty if I adopted 
that course. In the early days of the old Protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria, when the revenue. was small and the 
administration was carried on by means of a grant-in-aid 
from the Imperial Treasury, all efforts were directed to opening 
up trade so as to obtain revenue, and small attention was 
paid to native affairs, men being appointed Chiefs or headmen, 
for example, because they seemed the best instruments to 
carry out the policy of the day and quite without regard for 
any tribal considerations. The work of repairing all this 
damage has been in hand during the last few years but a 
great deal of the lost ground will never be regained. 

“It is probable that in some parts of Tanganyika, 
particularly the coastal regions, we shall find the tribal 
organization so damaged or the Chiefs so weak and useless 
that we shall have to administer directly but not, I trust, 
through alien natives. It will be possible, I hope, to find a 
headman belonging to the people themselves, or to form a 
small Council from the people with the Akida to assist them 
as their scribe and adviser, if necessary. Non-native settle- 
ment need not necessarily break up the tribal system ; 
the large plantations in the Cameroons which have been 
repurchased by their former German owners will not break 
up the native administrations there, and tin mining on a 
large scale in northern Nigeria over a period approaching 
twenty years has not in any way conflicted with the policy 
of indirect rule which is universal in the Northern Provinces 
of that country.” 
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8. The reference to tribute and service in the foregoing 
extract from the Governor’s memorandum requires explanation. 
He had found on his arrival that in accordance with a recom- 
mendation made by his predecessor the Hut and Poll Tax was 
about to be raised from 6s. to 10s. throughout the greater part 
of the Territory on the ground that with the introduction of 
cotton and other economic crops for export the native was well 
able to pay the higher tax, and, further, that the opportunity was 
to be taken to commute out of the increase in the tax the tribute 
(in kind) and the service (labour on farms, &c.) which was, in 
accordance with native custom, being rendered by the tribesmen to 
their Chiefs. In principle, this tribute and service should have 
been abolished when direct taxation was introduced by the 
former German Government, as it is very important that the 
native should know definitely what his obligations are, expressed 
in terms of money, so that he may be protected from uncertain 
exactions demanded by his Chiefs at their will and pleasure. 
The immediate object of direct taxation is to provide a revenue, 
which, because it is (or should be) collected through the medium 
of the Chiefs and in accordance with native law and custom, can 
therefore properly be shared with them, not as a dole from 
Government which would destroy their self-respect, but as their 
proper due from their own people in return for their work as rulers 
or judges. The Chiefs are thus provided with legitimate incomes 
and all other forms of exaction from the peasantry can be declared 
illegal and suppressed. 


As no form of Native Administration existed the Governor 
decided that instead of handing over to the Chiefs for their 
personal use the annual sums at which their tribute and service 
had been assessed in each case, the total amount due to the Chiefs 
of a tribal unit should be paid over to form a Civil List from which 
the Chiefs could be paid salaries according to the grade and 
status of the Chief and the wealth of the unit as expressed by the 
gross amount of the tax which it pays. This step prepared the 
way for the establishment of Native Administrations where 
tribal organization remained and where the Chiefs appeared to 
be fitted to undertake larger responsiblities in managing the 
affairs of the tribe, the Civil List forming the nucleus from which 
a Native Treasury might grow. If the sums available had been 
paid over to the Chiefs as their personal property the Chiefs 
would have become dependents of the Government and the tribes 
would have received no benefit. 


After careful investigation it was found that in the districts 
in which tribute and service still existed and in which the tax had 
been raised (tribute and service had disappeared, as might be 
expected, in certain areas, particularly on the Coast) it would be 
possible to set up forms of Native Administration and this has 
been done in Districts like Tabora, Mwanza, Bukoba, Dodoma 
and Moshi, with the result that the Chiefs are paid stipends by 
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their own Native Administrations instead of by the Government, 
and, as soon as arrangements can be made for the payment of 
the tax to the Chief (as is now done in some districts) instead of 
to the Government, the bond of duty from the tribesman to the 
Chief formerly expressed in terms of tribute and service will be 
re-established. In the Native Administrations set up in this way 
a portion of the revenue available has been set aside, with the | 
assent of the Chiefs, for the general benefit of their people. 
The estimates of expenditure are framed in consultation with 
the Chiefs and are subject to the approval of the Governor. 
The Chiefs of a tribe represented to the Governor when he met 
them on one of his tours through the country, just after the policy 
of the Civil List described above had been explained to them, 
that during the approaching months the tribe would suffer 
great hardships owing to lack of water for their cattle. These 
people live in a part of the Territory in which the rainfall is very 
small, they have a very arduous struggle with Nature to raise 
their crops, a struggle which is rendered almost intolerable by 
the depredations of game, and after that struggle is ended 
they must perforce begin another, that is to keep their cattle alive 
during the period of about five months when no rain falls at all. 
The Chiefs stated that they were confident that they could find 
water if they were given some instruction and help in sinking 
wells, and having ascertained that the experiment would cost a 
couple of hundred pounds the Governor asked them if they would 
be willing to set aside that sum for the purpose, from their Civil 
List. They agreed at once, they received the help and instruction 
that they sought, they found the water, and their cattle have 
been spared the distress of former years. It has been impressed 
on them that the money which permitted them to achieve this 
was their own, out of their own Native Treasury, and they have 
received a valuable object lesson of the benefits of the new system. 


In districts in which tribute and service remained to be 
commuted but in which there was no money to do so because it 
had not been possible to raise the tax, permission was sought and 
obtained to appropriate the requisite funds from general revenue. 
It is thought that in some of these districts also it will be 
possible to set up Native Administrations. 


All tribute and service has now been commuted and it will 
be necessary to enact a law making it an offence for a Chief to 
exact or attempt to exact any tax or tribute other than that 
authorized under the Hut and Poll Tax Ordinance, 1922. 


9. Investigations are also proceeding in regard to improving 
the system of administration through the Chiefs in the districts 
in which tribute and service had disappeared. In these districts 
the Akida system is generally in force, and, as stated in the 
extract from the Governor's memorandum quoted above, it is 
hoped that it will be possible to find a headman belonging to the 
people themselves or to form a small Council from the people, 
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through whom or which the orders of the Government can be 
conveyed to the community concerned. The Arab Government, 
before the advent of the Germans, administered the country, 
so far as it was under their rule, through Arabs, just as the 
British administer the country through British Officers. The 
German Government retained the Arab Akidas, apparently not 
realizing the important change in principle which ensued when 
those Akidas ceased to belong to the race which was responsible 
for the government of the country. In other British Depen- 
dencies in Tropical Africa, where British Officers administer 
directly much more populous districts than those of Tanganyika, 
no system corresponding to the Akida system has been adopted 
or even suggested, and it is in use in Tanganyika merely because 
it was inherited. Some officers attach great importance to its 
continuance, but this is because they are not acquainted with the 
methods of administration elsewhere under somewhat the same 
conditions. It is a lazy system of administration and if the 
Akidas were paid adequate salaries (as they are not) it would 
be as costly as a system of pure British administration. These 
remarks apply only to the Akidas, who are alien to the tribes 
over which they have been placed ; there are several Chiefs and 
headmen administering the affairs of their own tribal units, in 
positions to which they are entitled by native custom, who have 
been miscalled Akidas in the past owing to a confusion of ideas. 


10. The duties of a Native Administration established in a 
typical area like Tabora may be classified as judicial, financial 
and administrative. The Councils consist of the Sultan and a 
number of Councillors, generally six, at least three of whom in 
turn sit as members of the Sultan’s Court. They are selected 
annually and must be men of high standing, reputation and in- 
telligence and are appointed by the Sultan. Their importance 
is great,as they counterbalance any defects of the Sultans, advising 
the unintelligent, curbing the arrogant and acting as a gentle 
check on the over-zealous or ambitious. 


The Sultanate Courts are constituted under the Native Courts 
Proclamation, 1925, and the procedure followed by them is that 
of local native law and custom, which is highly appreciated by 
the people. In order to ensure that justice is being administered 
the native courts have been instructed to refer any cases, when 
they are in doubt, to the Administrative Officer and never to 
hinder such appeals, in fact to encourage them if doubts exist 
in the minds of the parties or the Court. By adopting this attitude 
it is felt that the chances of miscarriage of justice will be small 
and that the natives will realize that they have free access to the 
Administrative Officer. In fact, few appeals are presented and 
although cases are carefully scrutinized and records are inspected 
at frequent intervals by the District Officers, it has seldom been 
necessary to reverse or modify the judgments. 
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The Native Treasuries, to which reference has been made on 
a previous page, are controlled by the native authorities, subject, 
of course, to the supervision of the District Officer, by whom they 
are assisted in drawing up a budget and framing the estimates of 
revenue and expenditure. Account books have been started and 
each Sultan and Council is aware of how much money they have 
at their disposal. After payment of salaries, maintenance of 
paupers, building of Court-houses, &c.,a substantial balance will 
be available for the establishment of dispensaries, schools, and 
for water conservation, &c., or any other benefits which the people 
of the individual Sultanates may require. This balance will be 
greater next financial year, as much expenditure which has been 
incurred up to the present is non-recurrent. 


The administrative functions of the native authority are 
many and varied. They collect hut and poll tax, keep a census of 
their people and of live-stock, report outbreaks of* human and 
animal diseases, and maintain roads other than trunk roads. 
The Councils have been specially active in promoting schemes for 
the general welfare of the people. They have paid frequent visits 
to the village schools and are willing to build and maintain 
additional schools from the funds of the Native Treasuries, but 
schools cannot be multiplied in this manner until qualified teachers 
are available. They have interested themselves in the improve- 
ment of stock and have taken over a number of European bulls 
supplied by Government for the purpose of grading up the native 
cattle. It is also largely owing to their efforts that the attempts 
to check the advance of the tsetse fly in the Shinyanga District 
have met with such success, while they have eagerly taken up 
questions such as the digging of wells and the preservation of 
valuable timber from wilful destruction. In this, the Tabora 
Province, several of the Sultanates of the same tribe have 
amalgamated in the form of a Council with a common Treasury, 
the view being held by the Sultans that administration would be 
improved and that the problem caused by the fly could be dealt 
with more effectively by concerted action, also that the funds 
available could be used to better advantage if they were in one 
large purse instead of several small ones. Each Sultanate is 
represented on the Council, and confederation was not approved 
until it had been submitted to the people themselves and received 
their approval. In their activities the Councils are guided by the 
District Officer, whose primary duty is that of adviser and super- 
visor. On him falls the duty of paying regular visits so as to give 
advice on the spot and to keep in closest touch with the native 
authority, to assure himself that no abuses are taking place, to 
deal with appeals or complaints, to inspect roads and trading 
settlements and to preach the gospel of education, good citizen- 
ship and honest work. 


The reports from District Officers with regard to the progress 
of the native authorities already set up are generally most 
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encouraging, the response by the Chiefs and people to the measure 
of tribal government which has been afforded during the past year 
beirg in many cases really quite remarkable. 


As stated in paragraph 86 of this Report the loyalty of the 
African to his tribal authority is surprising and he has an in- 
stinctive leaning towards governance by his own Chief. It is 
by the development of this inherent attachment and not by a 
process of tribal disintegration that he will become fitted to take 
a greater part in the affairs of his country. 


11. It may not be out of place here to quote the following 
extract from a report of the Administrative Officer, Dodoma, 
as illustrative of the general progress which has been made in 
a district harrassed successively by war, pestilence and famine. 

He writes :— 

“This is the last report that can be written on the old 
Dodoma district as it is now merged in a large central 
administration. It would possibly be well in this final 
Teport to draw attention to its progress under British rule. 
In 1916, 1917, and 1918 the district was torn to pieces during 
the war. Not only were men, cattle and foodstuffs re- 
quisitioned on a great scale to meet the military requirements 
but Naumann’s forces breaking back in 1917 threw the 
whole countryside into disorder. One patrol of his captured 
Singida in 1917 and he was finally forced to surrender at 
Loita in the north-east of the district in 1918. A terrible 
famine was then raging in the district and we could not 
stamp this out until 1920. In 1920, the tribes were thoroughly 
disorganized—Chiefs were without people and people without 
Chiefs. Thirty thousand natives are said to have died of 
famine and they had sold their cattle by the hundred for a 
rupee apiece on Dodoma market. Many thousands had 
fled the district and were to be found in Tabora, at Handeni 
and even at Bismarckburg. 

“ Amongst those remaining, great numbers had pawned 
their children for food—husbands had left wives, mothers 
their children and, in fact, family life had disintegrated. 
With the war, Spanish influenza, and famine following 
closely on their heels, no wonder that the Wagogo believed 
that a malign fate was pursuing them. Out in the country 
you might see a tribesman in the distance but you could 
seldom approach him. 

“ However, a fine harvest in 1920 filled the corn bins, 
and with these full we soon saw something besides ribs. 
Then the red clay and pigtail began to appear, a sure sign 
of good conditions. The markets began to tempt the shyest 
tribesman from their hidden ‘tembes’ and so accustomed 
them to meet their fellowmen without fear. The baraza 
courts, meanwhile, were sorting out the tangles in family 
life, and once we had made the order that all children should 
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be at once returned to their own homes and the loan for 
which they were security recovered through the Native 
Courts, the rest was comparatively plain sailing. But the 
Native Court at Dodoma dealt with some 4,000 cases during 
that and succeeding years. To get the tribesmen themselves 
under control another order had to be given that a man must 
choose either to acknowledge as Chief the Jumbe to whose 
country he had fled during the famine or return to his old 
home. 

“Some order then began to emerge from chaos and two 
more .good seasons during 1921 and 1922 set the tribes on 
their feet again. This led to the return of the fugitives 
from famine, and they have been coming back in a steady 
stream ever since. The population as shown in the 1921 
census was under 280,((X). At a conservative estimate it 
is now 330,000. 1923, 1924 and 1925 have been bad years, 
but the reserves built up during the three previous fine 
harvests have carried the tribes through, and to-day we 
have a contented peasantry where, in 1920, we had a 
frightened, hungry skin-clad rabble. 

“This evolution of the prosperous peasant from the 
furtive semi-nomad has naturally reacted most favourably 
in all directions. Prior to 1920, the huge cost of famine 
relief in Dodoma engaged the most serious attention of the 
Government. In 1920 we collected 493,379 shillings in hut 
and poll tax revenue; in nine months of 1925 we have 
issued tax receipts for 922,930 shillings. Again, the only traffic 
returns on this section of the railway worth consideration 
before 1920 were the up freights on famine food coming to 
Dodoma. In 1921 and 1922, the Railway often could not 
supply special trains fast enough to carry the produce away, 
and each year the traffic returns from this Dodoma zone 
have shown a gratifying increase. In 1920, we had Dodoma 
and two moribund townships at Mpapwa and Kilimatinde 
whose raison d’étre had departed with the closing of the 
caravan road. To-day we have ten thriving townships in 
which it is difficult to keep pace with the demand for trading 
sites. In 1920 we had no roads and to-day we have the best 
district communication in the Territory. 

“But through bad season after bad season we have held 
to the policy of backing the man with the hoe because we 
have had the sure and certain knowledge that the next 
good season would show such results as to give us ample 
reward. Everything else therefore has had to give way to 
the unflinching purpose which through all our administration 
has steadily pursued its two main objectives (i) the reforming 
of the famine stricken hordes into compact tribes (the 
Wagogo and Wanyaturu now rank, I believe, as third and 
fourth tribe in the Territory), and (ii) the making them make 
good use of that piece of God’s earth which they occupy.” 
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The Native Authority Ordinance. 


12. The Governor has put forward certain proposals for 
recasting the Native Authority Ordinance, 1923, which formed 
Appendix II to the report for 1923. It is proposed that a new 
Ordinance shall be enacted giving power to Native Authorities 
to make orders for certain purposes, providing for penalties if 
they fail or are negligent in this respect after being warned by 
the administrative officer, and giving power to the latter to make 
the order only in case of such failure or negligence. 


The Administration of Justice. 


13. The administration of justice in Tanganyika Territory is 
carried out bya High Court established under, and with the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction conferred by, the Tanganyika Order in 
Council, 1920 ; a Special Tribunal consisting of the Chief Justice 
to decide civil causes and matters which arose before the 
commencement of the Order in Council; Subordinate Courts 
constituted by the Courts Ordinance, 1920; and Native Courts 
exercising jurisdiction as directed by the Governor. 


The High Court. 


14. The High Court has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, 
over all persons and matters in the Territory, and exercises 
supervision over the working and proceedings of the Subordinate 
Courts, whose records are inspected from time to time and whose 
judgments are subject to review and revision. The work of 
the Special Tribunal is nearly complete. The Tribunal has served 
a useful purpose in disposing of civil claims caused by war 
conditions. 


Subordinate Courts. 


15. Subordinate Courts exercise both criminal and civil 
jurisdiction. In criminal jurisdiction imprisonment may be 
imposed by Subordinate Courts of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd classes 
for terms not exceeding two years, twelve months and six months 
respectively, but in certain cases the Governor may invest any 
magistrate with power to try as a magistrate any class of offence 
and to impose any sentence which would lawfully be imposed by 
the High Court. This power has been exercised in the case of 
districts which are difficult of access by the High Court without 
undue expenditure of time and money and is a modification of the 
practice prevailing before the creation of the High Court. Courts 
so constituted sit with the aid of two or more assessors. Cases 
are examined by the High Court, and when sentence of death is 
passed the conviction must be confirmed by the High Court, and 
the sentence of death must be confirmed by the Governor. 


Subordinate Courts of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd classes have civil 
jurisdiction up to a limit of £200, £100 and £50 respectively, 
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except that in the Ist class Courts of Mwanza and Bukoba, when 
presided over by a Resident Magistrate, jurisdiction has been 
given up to a limit of £750. 


Native Courts. 


16. As stated in the Report for 1924 the Native Courts 
Proclamation and Native Court Rules, 1925, which were published 
as Appendices to the Report, define the constitution and powers 
of Native Courts in the Territory. 


During 1925 the Courts have been reconstituted so as to place 
them on a proper tribal basis in accordance with the scheme of 
native administration introduced during the year. The question 
of placing the Courts under the supervision of the Administrative 
Officers instead of the High Court, as in Kenya, is being examined, 
the view being taken that the Courts are part of the machinery 
of native administration. 


Drought owing to failure of the Rains. 


17. The whole country suffered from drought owing to the 
failure of the rains in the early part of the year. A serious food 
shortage resulted in many areas, and in Pangani it was necessary 
for the Government to purchase and import grain from districts 
where a surplus existed for the relief of the native inhabitants. 
Fortunately, owing toa successful cotton crop, the Pangani natives 
were well provided with money for buying foodstuffs, so that 
little real privation was experienced. The thriftlessness and 
inherent laziness of some of the coast natives is proverbial and 
warnings fall on deaf ears. In the Rufiji district, for example, 
they ignored the advice of the Agricultural Officer, and in the 
expectation, which was unfulfilled, that the Rufiji river would 
flood its banks and inundate their gardens they deferred planting 
until such rain as fell was ending. By that time it was too late, 
and the hasty planting that ensued met with poor results. The 
rains at the end of the year were happily both plenteous and general 
so that an ample supply of foodstuffs early in 1926 is assured. 


The cattle suffered severely from the lack of grazing, 
particularly those of the Masai whose country, at the best of times, 
is not abundantly watered. The possession of great herds of 
cattle becomes, in years of drought, a heavy burden and means 
unremitting vigilance and toil for men, women and children. 
In the Wagogo country in Dodoma over 80 percent. of the 1,000,000 
horned and small stock had to be hand watered. The water has 
to be drawn up in a gourd at the end of a long string of bark and 
poured into the mud troughs. The troughs have to be made 
afresh or repaired each day and the water holes sunk deeper and 
deeper as the water level sinks. The half gourd holds little, and 
great herds of cattle need much water if they are to live, so, often, 
the drawing of water goes on by night as well as by day. In 
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another part of the report (paragraph 8) relation has been made 
of the measures taken to supply water for the herds of another 
tribe in the Dodoma district. 

Rise in the Cost of Living. 

18. The shortage of grain and of other local supplies tended 
further to increase the cost of living which has risen perceptibly 
in the last year or two. The increasing purchasing power of the 
native owing to increased wealth has resulted in a greater demand, 
while there has been little or no reduction in the fictitious increase 
in values brought about by the currency changes in 1920, a 
transition which economically was unnoticed by the native who 
merely translated the price of his labour or produce from the 
tupee to the florin. 


Report of the East Africa Commission. 


19. The Report of the Commission which visited East Africa 
in 1924 was published during the year,* and the various questions 
relating to the Territory which were raised by the Commission 
have all received consideration. 


East African Trade and Information Office. 


20. In accordance with the recommendations of the Report of 
the East Africa Commission, an East African Trade and Information 
Office was established in London and opened at the end of the 
year. The Office, which is in charge of His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioner in East Africa, represents the interests of the 
various East African territories, including Tanganyika, and has 
the following functions :— 

(a) Advertising and supplying information to the press. 

(b) Keeping in touch with and reporting on markets. 

(c) Investigating complaints as to produce and trade generally. 

(d) Reporting on new avenues for East African trade. 

(ce) Maintaining and displaying exhibits of produce. 

(f) Affording information to commercial interests and for the 
encouragement of private enterprise. 

(g) Working for the reduction and stability of freight and for 
a regular shipping service. 


Development Loan. 


21. Information was received towards the end of the year 
that His Majesty’s Government had approved in principle a 
loan covered by an Imperial guarantee, in connection with 
transport development in East Africa, up to an amount not 
exceeding £10,000,000. The precise work to be undertaken will 
be settled in England after a thorough scrutiny of the financial 
and economic prospects of each individual project by a small 





* Cmd. 2387. 
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committee constituted for that purpose, and a list of works in 
Tanganyika, the cost of which it was proposed should be met from 
the loan, was prepared and sent to the Secretary of State. 


Tukuyu Conference. 


22. A conference took place at Tukuyu in the Rungwe district 
in October of a number of unofficial delegates, convened by Lord 
Delamere, from Tanganyika, Kenya, Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia, to discuss certain questions which are of mutual 
interest to the European settlers in Eastern Africa. The agenda 
comprised questions relating to agricultural and veterinary 
research, tsetse fly, forestry, native and European education, 
medical services, transport, land tenure and settlement and native 
labour, and the resolutions adopted by the conference were duly 
considered by the Governor’s Conference in Nairobi early in 1926. 


Formationjof an African Civil Service. 

23. The formation of an African Civil Service was approved 
during the year, to include the clerical branches of the staff and 
all skilled and semi-skilled labour. Existing conditions of service 
have been stabilised and steps were taken to grade the staff on 
incremental rates of pay and for the formation of a provident 
fund in the future. This marks a definite advance in the policy 
of giving the educated African the chance of employment on 
established terms of service with wider prospects of promotion, 
and of training him to fill the subordinate posts which are now 
held by the Asiatic. 

British Empire Exhibition. 

24. The Territory participated again in the Exhibition with 
satisfactory results, the experience gained in the former year 
being used for making the display in the Tanganyika court still 
more comprehensive and effective. The Exhibition handbook 
was revised and re-issued and the demand for the publication was 
maintained. The cotton, coffee and sisal industries were chiefly 
represented and, together with the import market of the Territory, 
formed continual subjects of enquiry at manufacturers’ and 
merchants’ conferences. A number of exhibits from the 
Tanganyika court were sent to the newly established East African 
Trade and Information Office, while others were arranged to form 
the nucleus of a Tanganyika exhibit in the Imperial Institute. 





Tsetse Fly. 


25. A special division of the Game department was formed to 
start an organized campaign against the tsetse fly, the work being 
divided into expert survey and research and into the reclamation 
of bush covered areas. For this purpose an entomologist, a 
microscopist and four District Reclamation Officers were engaged, 
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together with a number of native assistants, with provision for 
a botanist, while additional reclamation staff was provided for in 
the draft estimates for 1926-27. The efforts of the department 
were concentrated mainly on the Shinyanga sub-district of 
Tabora where experiments were made in cutting off large areas 
of bush by means of cleared barriers, in testing new methods of 
clearing and in regulating grass burning so as to destroy the 
thickets where the fly breeds and also concentrating the fly in 
places where it can then be exterminated. The progress of the 
work is described by the Administrative Officer at Shinyanga as 
follows :— 

“Tt may be premature at this stage to estimate the value 
of the work done during the past three years, but there is 
no doubt in the minds of all those concerned, even in those 
of the natives who are slow to grasp the future benefit which 
will be derived from this work, that the actual and visible 
benefit is considerable. One example suffices to illustrate 
this. All the country round Kizumbi-carried about five to 
six hundred head of cattle three years ago and even these 
were not immune from the tsetse ; this year, on a conservative 
estimate, 10,000 head of cattle were grazing in what is 
known as Kizumbi Bay. In addition many thousands of 
head of stock grazed in areas cleared during the past three 
years. It would not be an over-estimate to say that 30,000 
to 40,000 head of cattle have derived grazing benefits from 
the clearings made, nor an exaggeration to state that the 
work done has saved 20,000 head of cattle from starvation. 

“The very existence of this sub-district lies in the 
extermination or at least the driving back of the tsetse. 
The fly has gradually driven the population and stock into 
concentrated areas, and those areas are to-day suffering from 
over-population and over-stocking with the result that the 
erosion of the soil and the consequent lack of grazing has 
created a serious position. The ultimate result, unless 
quick relief can be given, will be the destruction of thousands 
of head of stock and depopulation due to the lack of means 
of existence. It was with the intention of combating this 
serious position that the work was begun in 1923. 

“Ring barking and burning were the main features of 
the work in 1925. The results of the methods used during 
the past year show that trees ring-barked and well burned 
by firewood being placed at their bases are so far showing 
no signs of re-shooting ; in fact, many are quite definitely 
dead. The only exception to this is the Mponda tree which 
contains a large amount of sap. The success of these 
experiments to prevent re-shooting after the tree and the 
thickets at its base have been burnt over is of very far- 
reaching importance. 

‘ An interesting comparison of the number of flies caught 
at Lubaga, on the main road, prior to the burning and after 
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the burning shows that prior to the burning 58-20 flies 
were caught per day during August, 1925, and that after the 
burning 4-80 flies were caught per day during September. 


“The main road between Lubaga and Shinyanga was 
fly-infested prior to the clearing and burning this year, but 
to-day it is practically free from fly. 


““ Whatever may be the future scientific value of the work 
done in this sub-district remains to be seen, but as regards 
the immediate practical results from the layman’s point of 
view there is no doubt whatsoever. 


“One of the outstanding figures in connection with the 
tsetse campaign is Sultan Ikombe bin Itulilo of Madui, who 
is the oldest reigning Sultan in this sub-district. He was a 
warrior of no mean merit in the old days of tribal warfare, 
and considering that he lacks polish or education he can only 
be regarded as a genius in organizing and leading his people. 
He turned out at the head of some fifteen hundred men to 
clear the bush. His organization was a model worthy of 
commendation ; it included a blacksmith’s shop, butchers, 
cooks, &c. He himself was never absent from his people, 
and while they were working his personality dominated and 
he would cheer them by leading the chorus of old Sukuma 
war songs. He did not stay in camp to enjoy the shade of a 
tree as a Chief might well be expected by his people to do; 
far from it, he was walking up and down the clearing en- 
couraging his people. A more contented gang of men working 
could not have been found. I am sure I voice the sentiments 
of the Chiefs and natives of this sub-district when I tender 
my thanks on their behalf to Mr. C. F. M. Swynnerton, the 
Director of Game Preservation, whose assistance and advice 
has been of the utmost value to this sub-district. To him 
as the founder and organizer of the tsetse control work the 
sub-district owes an immense debt of gratitude.” 


But if progress has been made in the Shinyanga and the Nzega 
sub-district of Tabora and the Mkalama sub-district of Kondoa, 
an alarming situation was disclosed by a visit by the Director 
of Game Preservation to the Central Plateau in the latter part 
of the year. This plateau is largely covered with bush and 
G. morsitans, G. swynnertoni, and G. pallidipes are present there, 
while the first two species are in places spreading rapidly. The 
Director of Game Preservation is of the opinion that these en- 
croachments are not sudden. They were taking place in German 
times, and there has been no sort of quiescence except locally and 
temporarily. Much country which was subsequently free was 
infested by fly before 1890, but in some of the belts the tsetse 
became confined to limited areas about the time when rinderpest 
first swept through the country. A theory suggested is that this 
limitation may have occurred through the tsetse having become 
specially dependent on the blood of the buffalo, which was one 
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of the few species of gathe seriously affected by the rinderpest, 
and died in great numbers. Such country as was then evacuated 
by the fly has since been gradually re-invaded while much other 
country previously unsuited to fly has become suited to it through 
the rise of the bush consequent on the removal of population or 
through the growth of stretches of those types of woodland that 
are favoured by the different species of fly. The observations 
made in Shinyanga show that the growth of even a narrow bridge 
of the kind of bush frequented by a species of tsetse will open the 
way to the invasion of vast tracts of fly-free country. 

The immense length of front to be dealt with makes the task 
of checking the advancing fly one of great magnitude, but 
investigation is beyond the experimental stage and, though set- 
backs and reverses must be expected, the progress which has 
been made gives ground for hope that the control of the tsetse 
fly as a carrier of human and animal trypanosomiasis is not an 
impossibility. ‘ 


Depredations of Game. 


26. A systematic attempt was started to check the depreda- 
tions of marauding elephants and of other game dangerous to 
life or destructive of crops, and a special staff of cultivation 
protectors was engaged for this purpose, the districts of Lindi, 
Songea, Mahenge and Kilwa being selected for the first operations 
under the new scheme. In the Tabora district an intensive 
campaign was waged against baboons, and thousands of these 
destructive pests were killed by arsenical poisoning. The depre- 
dations of these animals were reaching such a point that in many 
Sultanates in the Kahama sub-district cultivation was being 
completely held up, but many areas have now been cleared and 
the people are returning to cultivate land which had lain fallow 
for several years. 

Consideration must be given in the near future to the necessity 
of some relaxation of the present very strict preservation of game 
throughout the whole of the Territory, as complaints of the 
destruction of crops are still general. Elephants, for instance, 
were reported to have caused famine conditions along the [indi 
plain in Dodoma, while no less than 134 families removed from the 
Rufiji to places less exposed to the destructive wanderings of 
these animals. The Director of Game Preservation is hopeful 
that he will, with the aid of his cultivation protectors, be able to 
solve the problem so far as the elephant is concerned ; but the 
situation as regards other game animals is unsatisfactory and 
must remain so, in the opinion of the Governor, so long as the 
native is deprived of the means of protecting his crops. In the 
past he has been charged with licence duty for his muzzle-loading 
gun but had been refused any powder for use in it. The Governor 
is taking steps to relax these restrictions which in some cases have 
subordinated the interest of the natives of those of game 
preservation. 
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Inter-territorial Boundary between the Masai. 


27. The relations between the Masai of Kenya Colony and 
Tanganyika were satisfactory. On either side there was a marked 
absence of complaint of breaches of quarantine and of charges of 
trespass, and beyond the demarcation of a portion of the boundary 
north of Kilimanjaro, to which reference was made in the Report 
for 1924, it was not considered necessary to take any further 
steps to define the inter-colonial border. The administration of 
the Masai had not been discussed between the Governments of 
Kenya and Tanganvika up to the end of the year, but the views 
of the former administration have since been formulated and 
will be examined by the latter. 


International Conventions, &c., applied to the Territory. 


28. In addition to the International Conventions mentioned 
in the Report for 1924, the Conventions relating to Railways, 
Maritime Ports, Electric and Hydraulic Power, approved by the 
Second General Conference on Communications and Transit, 
have been applied to Tanganyika. 

The Convention between the United Kingdom and Belgium 
respecting legal proceedings in civil and commercial matters 
was applied to the Territory. 

The Territory agreed to accede to the Dangerous Drugs 
Convention signed at the Second Opium Conference which met 
at Geneva in November, 1924, and legislation to give effect to 
the Convention was under consideration. 

Agreements were made during the year for the reciprocal 
enforcement of judgments obtained in the High Court of the 
Territory and in the Supreme Courts of Southern Rhodesia, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, Swaziland, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and New South 
Wales. 


POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


Population. 


29. The population of the Territory according to the Census 
of 1921 was as follows :— 


Europeans a Be rd ae 2,447. of whom 
1,598 were 
British 
Subjects. 

British Indians a es an 9,411 

Goans and Portuguese Indians se 798 

Arabs... Ses ae hs Xe 4,041 

Baluchis. . bn a od oe 352 

Unclassified non-natives Pa ae 389 


Natives a bs a .» 4,107,000 
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Since 1921 there has been a considerable increase in the European 
population which is now about 3,500; similarly trade develop- 
ment has brought into the country a number of Asiatics as 
storekeepers, clerks and artizans. 


The total native population is estimated at 4,319,000 as 
against 4,107,000 according to the census of 1921, but it must 
not be assumed that there has been a general increase of popu- 
lation but rather that the enumeration in 1925 is more accurate 
than that of 1921. It is interesting to note, however, that in the 
Maswa district of the Mwanza province 5,443 births and 3,405 
deaths were recorded in 1925 giving a return of 18-6 deaths and 
29-5 births per thousand. In the Pangani district (excluding the 
Handeni district) 1,027 births were recorded as against 621 
deaths. The population of the various districts as given in the 
1921 census and as estimated at the end of 1925 was as follows :— 


1921 Estimated 

Census. in 1925. 
Arusha... Es as 97,700 143,000 
Bagamoyo es ae 57,100 57,000 
Bukoba_.. is .. 820,000 329,000 
Dar-es-Salaam... 3 149,100 116,000 
Dodoma .. es .. 270,900 325,000 
Iringa ms op ar 104,800 104,000 
Kigoma .. i ie 139,500 192,000 
Kilwa by es ae 84,000 98,000 


Kondoa-Irangi .. We 196,700 181,000 
Lindi Ms a .. 243,400 320,000 


Mahenge .. 35 oe 74,600 75,000 
Morogoro .. we Pas 174,300 180,000 
Moshi ae ne as 158,200 186,000 
Mwanza .. AD a 702,300 702,000 
Pangani .. oe os 74,900 85,000 
Rufiji oe bs Be 83,200 79,000 
Rungwe .. aa ae 237,200 237,000 
Songea... re «- 148,200 136,000 
Tabora.. EN .. 502,100 530,000 
Tanga a ve om 86,700 63,000 
Ufipa oy vs fs 93,600 68,000 
Usambara .. RG ee 107,400 113,000 


4,105,900 4,319,000 





Figures are presented in this form for the sake of comparison ; 
in future years figures of population will be shown according 
to provinces. 
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Immigration. 
30. The number of persons who entered the Territory during 
the year was :— 


Europeans, Americans and Eurasians ss. 794 
Asiatics and Goans a oe Ws 1,080 

Others (i.e. Sevchellois, Singalese, Chinese, 
Arabs, Somalis, etc. ne ad cz 154 
Total .. .. 2,028 


This total does not include visitors or passengers in transit. 


The restrictions on the entry of ex-enemy nationals who 
formerly required a licence.to enter the Territory, were abolished 
in June, and 188 German subjects took advantage of the removal 
of these restrictions to take up their residence in Tanganyika, 
the great majority of them going to Tanga and the northern 
area. 


LABOUR. 


31. As stated in the Report for 1924, Major Orde Browne, 
O.B.E., Senior Commissioner, was seconded for special service as 
Commissioner for Labour Investigation. The task occupied his 
energies throughout the whole year during which he travelled 
extensively. He was able to discuss the various problems 
affecting labour with officials, employers of labour, missionaries, 
labour recruiters, native Chiefs and with the natives themselves 
and was also supplied with all available literature on cognate 
subjects which could be obtained from other British possessions 
or from neighbouring forcign countries. His report has been 
received and is being published separately with a covering 
despatch by the Governor. It will supply the bulk of the Labour 
Section of the Report. 


It is not possible to make a return of the number of natives 
requisitioned throughout the Territory during the year for 
essential public works and services. The bulk of the natives 
employed by the Government were engaged as parties for periods 
not exceeding a few days, as a rule, and it is not possible to say 
how many of them were requisitioned. There is no doubt that 
of those sent in to the Administrative Office by the Chief many 
came of their own free will. 


Labour requirements by private individuals increased during 
the year owing to the extension and development of many 
plantations. While in some cases the shortage was acute the 
position as a whole cannot be said to have been really serious, 
except in the Tanga district where the shortage was the worst in 
the history of the local sisal industry. Contract labour was 
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obtainable in totally insufficient numbers while the labour which 
used to make its way down to the Coast from the western and 
south-western districts in search of work only appeared in small 
quantities. The closure of certain districts to recruiting owing 
to sleeping sickness, competition from the Lupa Goldfields, from 
the Tabora-Shinyanga railway extension and from plantations on 
the central line, increased economic native development throughout 
the Territory, and a very ill-advised diversion of labour to the 
temporarily lucrative task of rubber tapping were all factors 
which led to a serious shortage of labour for sisal plantations on 
the coast. There were employers, also, who made no adequate 
effort to remedy the general food shortage by importation of food 
for their labourers and it is fairly certain that workers whose 
diet during the lean months was neither varied nor abundant 
are not likely to return in future years or to advise their friends 
to do so. A marked characteristic of the labour situation is the 
great difference existing between various estates ; in some cases 
managers were turning away applicants for work while their 
neighbours were seriously short-handed. This results from the 
reputation that each plantation acquires among the natives ; 
popularity will secure a good supply of labour while the greatest 
difficulties will result from a bad name, often acquired accidentally 
from such a cause as the outbreak of some epidemic. Seasonal 
shortage affected most undertakings and this would seem to be 
to some extent inevitable. 


Mining was responsible for the employment of considerable 
numbers of natives, the Lupa Goldfields at the height of the 
season requiring some six thousand ; it is, however, difficult at 
this early stage of development to foretell how far these numbers 
are likely to be maintained in future. Little difficulty has been 
experienced so far in securing the requisite supply since the 
goldfield is situated in a thickly populated area remote from 
competition. 


Diseases have played a prominent part in affecting the labour 
market ; in particular, the spread of sleeping sickness in the 
south-western area necessitated the closing of all that part for 
recruiting. This entailed the exclusion of the Wafipa from 
employment, which was a most regrettable necessity, since this 
tribe provides good and keen workers who, owing to the remote 
situation of their country, have few other outlets for their energies. 
The quarantine now affects large parts of the districts of Tabora 
and Ufipa, and unfortunately there seems little prospect of any 
relaxation of it. 


The vigorous prosecution by the Medical Department of 
remedial measures for yaws has had a favourable if unobtrusive 
effect on the labour supply and several thousand men who were 
formerly more or less crippled have thereby been rendered 
able-bodied. 
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On the whole, the Territory may be said to be rather more 
favourably situated in the matter of labour than some of its 
neighbours; improved organization should maintain _ this 
advantage. 


MISSIONS. 


32. The following missions, other than Roman Catholic, are 

working in the Territory :— 

The Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 

Church Missionary Society. 

Church of Scotland Mission Society. 

Livingstonia Mission of the United Free Church of Scotland. 

London Missionary Society. 

Seventh Day Adventists. 

Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod. 

African Inland Mission. 

Moravian Missions. 

Berlin Mission. 

Bielefeld Mission. 

Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 
The Roman Catholic Societies established are :— 

The White Fathers. 

The Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 

The Capucin Fathers. 

Italian Fathers of the Consolation. 

The Benedictine Fathers. 


33. The special restriction on the entry of German mission- 
aries was removed and the Berlin Mission, the Biclefeld Mission 
and the Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission, which were 
established in the Territory before the war, were included in the 
list of recognized societies and accorded permission to resume 
their work in the Territory. 


34. The Education Conference in Dar-es-Salaam (see paragraph 
85), to which representatives of all missions in the Territory were 
invited, gave both Government and the missions the opportunity 
for a mutual exchange of views on questions affecting the African’s 
welfare, and the co-operation which is to take place between 
Government and the Missionary Societies in educational efforts 
should strengthen the cordial relations which already exist 
between them. The spirit of rivalry between societies of different 
denominations which at times had been noticeable has largely 
disappeared, though in one district interdenominational hostility 
and mutal recrimination have sorely tried the tact and patience 
of the Administrative Officers. 


35. The Governor has found it necessary to adopt measures 
in the direction of control of school and mission sites in order 
to ensure the preservation of order and good administration. 
Formerly the missions built their churches and schools practically 
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where they chose but they are now required to obtain the sites 
strictly in accordance with the law; this allows the necessary 
investigations to be made before the site is granted, especially as 
regards the wishes of the people of the village and the possibilities 
of disorder if they do not want another church and school in their 
small area. 


MEDICAL AND SANITARY SERVICES. 


36. The Governor writes as follows :— 

“The East Africa Commission on page 44 of their Report 
record the opinion that in the long run the efficiency of labour 
depends on the physical and mental quality of the labour at 
the source. This is obvious and the Government will, so 
far as its resources permit, continue to devote itself to the 
duty of improving the physical and mental standard of all 
the natives, whether they are likely to go out to labour for 
others or not. Natives who go out to labour on contracts 
are medically examined, if possible, before they are recruited, 
but it is not always possible to bring them before a medical 
officer or a sub-assistant surgeon before they leave the area 
in which they reside, although every effort is made to effect 
this. 


“Natives who leave their own areas to seek work, and 
they must be free to do so, cannot be medically examined 
in the same way, but it will be remembered that the new 
Labour department proposes to establish a central camp at 
or near Kilosa, on one of the main routes, in the hope that 
it will be able to attract itinerant natives to it so that they 
may receive medical attention or be sent back to their 
homes if necessary If this camp is a success others will be 
started. Measures are also proposed which will make the 
identification of the native easier (he will be required to 
carry his tax receipt on his person). 


“The care of labour on its way from the place of recruit- 
ment to the place of work is an important matter, as pointed 
out by the Commission, and, as already reported, the new 
Labour department will devote particular attention to it. 
I gave instructions some months ago that where a railway 
is available for the transport of recruited labour employers 
must use it instead of marching the labour long distances 
on foot. 


“A memorandum dealing with the care of native labour 
on the plantations was issued by the Medical Department 
during the year and it is proposed to prepare and publish 
a small handbook dealing with the treatment of the more 
usual diseases and injuries. A memorandum with regard to 
the care of labour employed on Government undertakings 
was also issued. 
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“Now I turn more particularly to what I have described 
as the general duty imposed on the Government of doing 
everything in its power to improve the physical standard of 
natives. It is true, as the Commission state, that an all-white 
medical service in East Africa is impossible of realization, 
that the transmissible epidemic and endemic diseases, which 
are largely preventable, are from a social point of view the 
most important, and it is to these cases that the energies 
of a native medical staff can best be applied. But after 
reading the remarks of the Commission on this subject with 
the greatest care I have been unable to ascertain what they 
mean precisely when they write of a native medical staff. 
On page 57 of their Report they describe certain natives who 
are being trained, particularly in Nyasaland and Uganda, 
their duties including compounding, vaccination, injections 
for the commoner diseases, administering anaesthetics and 
minor surgical operations. They then proceed to state that 
such training must be regarded as only a beginning and that 
at the earliest possible moment provision must be made for 
the higher training of natives in medical work. The latter 
sentence appears to have lost its proper place, as immediately 
afterwards they revert (so far as I am able to follow their 
meaning) to the native medical subordinates to whom they 
had, as above, previously been referring, and state that those 
subordinates must be given a defined professional and legal 
status and must, on attaining the necessary qualifications, 
be given the power to practise on their own account. The 
Commission then go on to state that ‘ the very best and most 
successful of these native medical assistants would doubtless 
wish to become fully qualified medical practitioners. This 
is an aspect of the matter which must be taken into 
consideration, and every opportunity should be given to 
those members of the native medical staffs to achieve an 
honourable ambition. For the present, however, there is 
no such demand.’ 


“Who are these ‘native medical assistants,’ these 
“members of the native medical staffs’? Are they the 
medical subordinates (dispensers or compounders, I should 
call them) who are being trained to compound, vaccinate, 
&c., as described in the opening lines of the preceding 
paragraph, or are they something higher than this, inter- 
mediate between the dispenser or compounder and the fully 
qualified medical practitioner ? If the latter, a new type 
of medical assistant (or practitioner I should possibly say, 
as he is to have ‘ professional and legal status’ and ‘ power to 
practise ’ on his own account) of whom I have not previously 
heard, has been introduced on the scene, and I should be glad 
if I could be afforded further information as to his training, 
qualifications, &c. If the former, we can turn out only 
dispensers or compounders with a licence to dispense or 
compound medicines: I do not know of any other profession 
or legal status which could be conferred on them or how they 
could be empowered to ‘ practise ’ on their own account. 
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“T have written above that we can turn out dispensers 
or compounders but there is a difficulty in doing that, so far 
as our own people are concerned, inasmuch as the pupils 
must have a knowledge of English We have been in 
Tanganyika for a few years only, comparatively speaking, 
and there is no one who can teach English in the schools 
except the European, with the result that few schoolboys 
have a knowledge of the English language. In this respect 
the position is entirely different from that existing on the 
West Coast of Africa where English takes the place occupied 
by Swahili in Tanganyika. A beginning has been made, 
however, and the first class is being formed, but so far only 
four candidates with the requisite education have been found. 


“The Medical Department has a number of Nyasaland 
dispensers in its employment, but it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain trained men from that source. Enquiries 
will be made as to the possibility of obtaining dispensers 
trained in the Uganda schools mentioned in the Report of 
the Commission. Efforts to obtain boys from Nyasa mission 
schools in order to train them here have not so far been 
successful. . 


“The Director of the Medical and Sanitary Services 
writes as follows on this subject of the supply of dispensers :— 


‘It has long been realised that in order to convey 
telief to the mass of the population in the districts, 
African medical units, trained in dispensing, first aid, 
minor surgery, and the elements of medicine, are indis- 
pensable. During October, 1924, I addressed the Chief 
Secretary regarding this matter and endeavoured to 
arrive at some understanding with the teaching medical 
missions in Nyasaland towards establishing a regular 
supply of dispensers. The question of money arose and 
some time elapsed before the subject could be actively 
pursued again, and it was not until June, 1925, that I 
was able to communicate with the Blantyre and 
Livingstonia missions. Regarding the former it has been 
ascertained since that no supply is available, and negotia- 
tions are still in progress as regards the latter. The views 
of this department were placed before the Commissioners 
during their visit, at Dar-es-Salaam, and further thought 
has been devoted to the subject. It is now abundantly 
clear that the numbers required are so large as to preclude 
any likelihood of missions being in a position to meet our 
demands ; we must therefore fend for ourselves. 

‘For various reasons, whilst a proportion of those 
trained might conveniently be natives of tribes not 
indigenous to this Territory, nevertheless it is of impor- 
tance that whenever possible the different tribal areas 
should be supplied with staff consisting of members 
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either of their own tribe or those of friendly neighbours. 
For this reason one central medical school would not be 
an advantage, apart from the question of accommoda- 
tion. Whatever other Governments might feel disposed 
to do as regards amalgamating schools, Uganda and 
Kenya for example, Tanganyika in my opinion should 
have its own medical school, which Iam convinced, from 
every point of view, should be begun at as early a date 
as possible, and should form an annex to the new native 
hospital at Dar-es-Salaam. We have now 14 African 
dispensers, whereas we require at a low estimate 200.’ 


“ There will, I think, be general agreement with his argument 
that we must endeavour to train our own natives for this 
work. 


“In regard to Sanitary Inspectors the Director writes as 
follows :— 


‘The organization on the preventive side has been 
well launched. There are two classes (a) Urban African 
Sanitary Inspectors, who are put through a nine months’ 
course of theoretical and practical sanitation; and 
(0) District African Sanitary Inspectors, who are given a 
three months’ course of practical sanitation. 


‘ Both these classes are trained under the supervision 
of the Sanitation Officers and their European Sanitary 
Superintendents, and prove their competence by examin- 
ation before being confirmed in their appointments. 


‘The organising of a district branch of African 
Sanitary Inspectors was foreshadowed in my Annual 
Medical Report for 1921, pages 24 to 27. There are now 
approximately 50 traincd men in the field and it is 
anticipated that we shall have between 150 to 180 
distributed by the end of 1926. It is proper that 
from their knowledge of the density of the population in 
the different areas the Administrative Officers should 
indicate the radius of work of each Sanitary Inspector, 
but as regards the technical activities of the latter it 
cannot be otherwise than as I stated in my covering 
letter to the Estimates for 1925-26, page 7, and which 
principle the Advisory Committee recognise, that the 
District African Sanitary Inspectors should be respon- 
sible directly to the Sanitary Authority of the district 
concerned.’ 


“ T would add that in districts in which Native Administrations 
have been established it will be necessary for the Medical 
Officer of Health and the Sanitary Inspectors to work through 
the Chiefs rather than directly. In those cases the nature of 
the instructions which it is desired to issue should be indicated 
to the Chief and should be promulgated by him. 
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“The system of travelling clinics has already been started 
and will be extended as funds and staff permit. It is strongly 
advocated in the Director’s report for 1924. The question 
of travelling laboratories is being discussed in other corres- 
pondence in connection with the larger issue of central 
laboratories in the East African territories and cannot be 
dealt with apart from that larger issue, which should be 
settled first. I would only add here that travelling labora- 
tories seem to me to be a little bit in advance of what we 
can do in Tanganyika during the next few years. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the sale of quinine at cost price 
at all Post Offices from the Ist of January, 1926. 

“In the despatch of the 23rd of September it is stated 
that the Colonial Advisory Medical and Sanitary Committee 
expressed the opinion that intensive measures should be taken 
from time to time against the diseases enumerated in group 
3 on page 58 of the Report of the East Africa Commission 
and in this connexion the Director remarks as follows :— 

‘Regarding the diseases mentioned in group 3 
on page 58 of the Report, i.e., venereal diseases, 
yaws, leprosy and ankylostomiasis, more staff is of 
course required. It is estimated that during 1925 
approximately 70,000 cases of yaws and 10,000 cases 
of syphilis will have been treated with bismuth sodium 
tartrate. Regarding gonorrhcea, facilities for douching 
for both females and males have been available at the 
larger medical centres for several years, and recently 
Mercurochrome, 50 grammes of which were sent out by 
the Colonial Office under advice of Dr. Balfour, and 
400 grammes of which we purchased prior to the receipt 
of the above, has been distributed to all Medical Officers 
for the relief of the chronic complications and sequele 
of this disease. A circular detailing the dosage and 
therapeutic application of both Mercurochrome and 
Calcium Chloride has also been issued. Venereal inspec- 
tions of troops and police take place regularly. Whilst 
the treatment with the Ethyl Esters of Chaulmoogra Oil 
is still being carried out at Dar-es-Salaam, we depend 
largely upon segregation for the ultimate elimination of 
leprosy. Some experimental work was conducted by me 
with intravenous injections of Gold Chloride, but as no 
indication of any benefit could be observed the effort 
was abandoned. With the staff at my disposal at present 
I fear that more cannot be done, for there are other 
pressing needs, connected with more active forms of 
disease, to be met. The cases of ankylostomiasis that 
have been treated at the various hospitals, are a mere 
fraction of the numbers existent. However, during the 
current year, a definite campaign of village sanitation 
and treatment on orthodox lines has been started in the 
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Tanga district. It is hoped that with the support of the 
district administration beneficial results will accrue, and 
that the experience gained locally in the Tanga district 
might be made applicable to other heavily infected areas 
of the country. It might not be without interest to the 
Advisory Committee to know that the distribution of 
Santonin for the treatment of Round Worm, with which 
parasite the rural population of the Moshi district appear 
to be heavily infested, was also effected during 1925.’ 


“IT would state, in reference to the remarks of the 
Commission on pages 180 to 181 of their Report that on 
the draft Estimates for 1926-27, provision has been made 
for enlarging the activities of the Medical and Sanitary 
department by the addition of personnel (Medical Officers, 
Nursing Sisters and Health Visitors, Sanitary Superinten- 
dents, Sub-assistant Surgeons, Compounders, &c.) and 
otherwise. There are at present four maternity and child 
welfare clinics, I may add. In 1925-26 the provision for the 
medical and sanitary services was increased by over £28,000 
and I am glad to be able to state that it has been found 
possible on the draft Estimates for next year to increase 
the votes for the Department by a further sum of £45,000 
(from £147,701 to £193,066). These are substantial increases 
over a period of twenty-four months. Prior to 1925-26 the 
Director had been told that he must keep his draft Estimates 
within the provision for the previous year. 

“In the draft Estimates for 1926-27, moreover, pro- 
vision has been made for a number of new hospitals and 
dispensaries, as follows :— 

Completion of hospital at Kilosa. 

Hospital and dispensary at Utete. 
” ” »  Kibaya. 

Dispensary and hospital at Kibondo 
of Ms »  Manyoni. 

New hospital at Songea. 
$3 5 » Bukoba. 

European hospital and Nurses quarters at Tukuyu. 

Dispensary and hospital at Biharamulo. 

Completion of the large Central hospital at Dodoma. 
This is, I submit, a very satisfactory programme for one 
year. 


“JT agree with the view expressed as regards Mission 
hospitals that they should receive as much assistance as 
possible from the Government subject to proper inspection. 
I am informed that in this Territory missions have received 
help in the shape of drugs, especially bismuth sodium 
tartrate, up to their full requirements, and that financial 
assistance has also been rendered for the purchase of drugs 
and dressings. I consider that the assistance by Government 
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should be placed on a more organized footing and I propose 
to institute enquiries as to the most efficient manner in 
which this can be done 


“In the course of my recent extensive travels through 
Tanganyika I have had constantly before my mind the 
problem of improving the physical standard of the natives 
in this vast Territory, looking at it more particularly from 
the point of view of the recommendations made by the 
Director in his Annual Report for last year, which he sum- 
marises as follows :— 


“An increase in the staff of European sanitary 
superintendents in numbers sufficient to meet require- 
ments of the different districts, and for the purpose of 
supervising the work of the African district staff of 
sanitary inspectors, is a necessity that must be kept in 
mind and facilitated at an early moment. To get the 
best out of the organization mentioned European 
supervision is essential. 


‘Medical Officers for special duty connected with 
certain of the more important infective diseases. The 
appointment of a special Medical Officer for anti- 
syphilitic work in the Bukoba district during December 
has shown most encouraging results and an extension of 
this system, whereby the Medical Officer actually tours 
and works over each area will, I am confident, produce 
far more effective results than work at one or two large 
stationary clinics, however well equipped. I do not 
suggest that the latter are not necessary but the itinerant 
system is more effective for mass treatment. The 
Africans in certain districts are so apathetic, especially 
in the case of a chronic disease such as syphilis, for which 
a comparatively long course of treatment is required, 
that they refrain from applying for treatment even 
though the distance to be covered in seeking it is trifling. 


‘Permanent well-built hospitals are still required 
at several stations. 


‘Registration of births and deaths, in all classes, 
in all townships. 


‘A larger percentage of unmarried medical officers 
should in future be selected for duties connected with 
district work. 

‘Extension of piped water in all townships, the 
provision of well-built covered wells with pumps in all 
densely populated native centres where clean water 
supplies are not available. 


“Increased applications of drainage generally, and 
specially of swamps at and near all townships.’ 
‘He goes on to state that it is hoped ultimately to establish 
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in every district the organizations mentioned below for 
medical, maternity, and sanitation work. 
(a) District medical officers. 
(6) European sanitary superintendents, 
(c) District African sanitary inspectors. 
(d) Venereal diseases and vaws mobile clinics. 
(ec) Maternity and Child Welfare centres under the 
supervision of European nursing sisters. 
(f) Qualified dispensers in charge of district dispensaries. 
(g) Tuberculosis Sanatoria, at or near our larger towns, 
as described under Tuberculosis, for purposes of 
segregation and treatment. 
(h) Mobile clinics for surgical work, including its 
specialised branches, to follow later. 






“ The recommendations are sound in themselves but the 
framework is very large and years must pass before even 
the largest details can be filled in. In the meantime we are 
faced with the fact, which is somewhat disturbing to my 
mind, that owing to the absence of vital statistics, which 
for many years it will be impossible to obtain generally with 
any degree of accuracy, we are unable to make any really 
valuable estimate of the success or otherwise of our efforts, 
and for this reason I am disposed to think that it would be 
exceedingly instructive if we could, in addition to our general 
programme as mapped out by the Director, endeavour to 
organize an intensive campaign in one particular area or 
amongst one particular tribe in order to obtain reliable 
information and statistics in regard to the physical progress 
or otherwise on a typical section of the native population. 
We have at present no real guidance on this vitally important 
matter and I do not sce how we are to acquire it within a 
reasonable period if we pursue only a general programme of 
work, however sound that programme may be in itself. 
If this view commends itself I suggest that provision for 
such an intensive campaign should be made on the Estimates 
for 1927-28, or earlier if the state of the finances permits this 
to be done. Dr. Shircore and I have already discussed 
certain tribes that we have seen on our travels together 
amongst whom the experiment might be tried. 


“T would state in conclusion that after nine months in 
the Territory, in which time I have seen a good deal of it, 
I have formed the opinion that in spite of grave shortages 
in men and money the department has made material 
progress ; more rapid progress amongst the natives than 
I have seen elsewhere under somewhat similar conditions. 
The campaign against yaws, with the results obtained to 
the immeasurable relief of some ninety thousand natives, 
may be regarded as a very outstanding feature in the whole 
medical history of the British Dependencies, and reflects 
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the greatest credit on the present Director, Dr. J. O. Shircore, 
who initiated it and whose example has been followed in 
neighbouring Colonies. The Commission gives him credit 
for the great saving in money effected in the treatment of 
yaws ; I give him credit for saving a very large number of 
helpless persons from physical disability and acute distress.” 


Staff. 


37. The situation as regards staff improved materially and 
would have been on the whole satisfactory had it not been that 
no less than six medical officers were devoting their attentions 
entirely to sleeping sickness. 


Adequate provision has however been made for further 
expansion during the forthcoming year, and, as stated above, 
for opening a school for training African dispensers. 


Hospitals. 


38. Besides several items of minor work, the permanent new 
hospitals at Dodoma and Kilosa were well on the way to com- 
pletion. Two small permanent dispensary hospitals were erected 
at Makalama and Malangali. Stations were opened at Kasanga, 
Pangani, Kilosa, Kibaya, Kasulo, Kibata, Kisaki, Mwaya, 
Manyoni, Malangali and Handeni, the first three being in charge 
of medical officers and the others in charge of Indian sub- 
assistant surgeons and compounders. A generous gift of £2,000 
was received from the executors of the estate of the late Mr. 
A. de Rothschild for the hospital at Arusha to which a new wing 
will be added. 


Native attendance at Government Hospitals. 


39. There has been a most satisfactory increase in the number 
of attendances at the various medical stations. The reason for 
this increase, as stated in the Report for 1924, is due largely to 
the beneficial results obtained in the treatment of yaws and 
syphilis with bismuth. 


In-patients.  Out-patients. Total. 
1921 .. -» 11,458 100,978 112,436 
1922 .. .. 13,650 103,409 117,059 
1923 .. .» 16,482 110,445 126,927 
1924 .. .. 21,686 146,010 167,696 
1925 .. ». 27,527 242,812 270,339 


There was a total of 679 deaths recorded at the different 
hospitals, which was 16 less than in the previous year. 
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Maternity and Child Welfare. 


40. In addition to the provision of maternity wards and 
child welfare out-patients departments at the Sewa Hadji 
Hospital, Dar-es-Salaam, and the Native Hospital, Mwanza, 
two other clinics were opened in the native residential areas of 
the townships of Dar-es-Salaam and Tabora, and plans made 
and staff engaged for the opening of another clinic in the Moshi 
district. All the above clinics are in charge of European nursing 
sisters who also act as health visitors. The native of the interior 
appears to be less conservative than his coastal relative and, 
with the support of the Administrative Officers and of the Sultans 
who realize its advantages, the Tabora centre promises to be 
most successful. The health workers are in attendance at the 
clinic and pay domiciliary visits in the town, regular inspections 
of all school children are made, and the wives and families of the 
rank and file of the King’s African Rifles and Police are visited 
and advised. Progress will probably be slow but as the confidence 
of the native is gained it is hoped to get in touch with the local 
midwives and by example and teaching to induce them to 
abandon the more unhygienic methods of their present technique. 


Care of Sick Labourers on Plantations. 


41. A few of the larger plantation owners have provided 
medical staff such as Indian sub-assistant surgeons and com- 
pounders on their estates. A gradual but satisfactory amelioration 
is taking place. 


SANITATION. 


42. There was a distinct improvement in the organization 
of the Public Health Service of the Territory during the year. 
The increase in staff permitted the appointment of Sanitation 
Officers at Tabora, Mwanza, and Lindi, and considerable improve- 
ment in the sanitation of these towns can be reported. 


Infectious Diseases. 


43, With the exception of one serious outbreak of smallpox 
the position has been satisfactory throughout the year. Small- 
pox was present in eight districts in the Territory but in seven 
of these prompt and efficient measures prevented its spread and 
only twenty-six cases with five deaths occurred. The eighth 
outbreak, which occurred in Kilimanjaro, was a serious one, 
but the effect of the vaccination campaign was successful and the 
disease rapidly died down, the last cases being reported in 
September after which no more cases occurred during the remainder 
of the year. One thousand three hundred and sixty-two cases 
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with 461 deaths were notified during the whole outbreak. The 
efficiency of the quarantine is proved by the fact that the 
disease was confined entirely to the original area infected. Over 
50,000 vaccinations were performed, the majority under the 
supervision of a European Sanitary Superintendent who was 
seconded for duty in the infected district. 


Cases of plague were reported from two districts during the 
year and thirty-nine cases with twenty-two deaths occurred in 
the Musoma area of the Mwanza district. It appears probable 
that the sporadic cases which occur from time to time at Musoma 
are infected by fleas brought in with merchandise from the 
Shirati endemic area near the Kenya border. Arrangements 
were made early in the year for temporary stores to be erected 
outside the small town of Musoma, thus preventing the introduction 
of possibly infected articles into the shops and dwelling houses in 
the bazaar. Since this measure was adopted no further cases 
have been reported. Considerable difficulty arises in the more 
remote districts owing to the natives being apparently quite 
unable to distinguish between anthrax and plague ; twice during 
the year Medical Officers were able to reach villages reported by 
natives as plague infected and on both occasions it was found 
that the outbreak was due to anthrax. 


A table showing the incidence of dangerous infectious diseases 
during 1923, 1924 and 1925 follows :— 


Cerebro-Spinal 
Small-pox Meningitis. Plague. Influenza. 
Year. Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. 
1923 .. 217 33 101 89 39 26 =—-1,933 291 
1924 .. 30 12 2 1 42 35 _— 38 
1925 ..1,388* 466 6 3 44 27 692t 64 


* 1,362 cases with 461 deaths occurred in the severe outbreak limited 
to a small area on the eastern slopes of Kilimanjaro. 


+ The total number of cases is probably much larger, as mild cases would 
certainly not be reported to the native authorities. 


Sleeping Sickn 





44. The increase in the European personnel of the Medical 
Department has made it possible to extend the investigations into 
the incidence of human trypanosomiasis throughout the Territory. 
During the greater part of the year six medical officers were 
employed exclusively on sleeping sickness work; the results of 
their investigations confirm the opinion in last year’s report that 
numerous foci of infection would be found in the areas of the 
Territory infested with G. morsitans. Cases of the Rhodesian 
form of sleeping sickness have been found during 1925 in the 
following districts: (a) the Mwanza area, where the original 
outbreak was discovered in 1922; (b) near Ikoma, situated about 
fifty miles north-east of the area mentioned above. There is 
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considerable inter-communication between the natives of these 
two areas and it is possible that at least some of the cases detected 
in the Ikoma district were infected in the Mwanza area; (c) 
in the Liwale sub-district of Kilwa. This appears to be a localized 
outbreak of low virulence; (da) in the southern portion of the 
Tabora district and northern part of Ufipa. This is the most 
extensive area found to be infected, more than 10,000 square 
miles of country being involved. Approximately 300 cases have 
been reported with ninety deaths. 


The type of disease is similar to that described in Nyasaland and 
by Kinghorn in Northern Rhodesia, cases being found in villages 
widely separated and as a general rule only a very small portion 
of the inhabitants are infected. Rarely the disease becomes 
epidemic in a localized community, and when this is so it appears 
probable that some concomitant cause is present, such as marked 
shortage of food which not only results in lowered vitality but 
also in increased contact with the fly due to more frequent visits 
to the forest for the purpose of hunting and in search of food. 


The methods adopted to prevent the spread of the disease 
have, in the main, been confined to the treatment of infected 
cases and the concentration of the population in fly-free clearings. 
Treatment has been principally by Bayers ‘“205’’ and by 
tryparsamide. The former has proved very effective in early 
cases when given in adequate dosage, while tryparsamide gives 
better results in cases in which the nervous system is involved. 


Cases of sleeping sickness due to infection by Glossina palpalis 
continue to occur in the neighbourhood of Kigoma, fourteen 
cases being reported during the year. A Medical Officer is now 
stationed at Kasanga at the southern end of the lake and it will 
be possible in the future to make a more detailed examination of 
the inhabitants of the lake shore. 


While there seems little danger of a wide-spread epidemic of 
sleeping sickness occurring in the Territory there is no doubt that 
the large areas infested with G. morsitans are a constant menace ; 
the problem is a large one and sanction has been obtained to create 
a distinct branch of the Medical Department to deal exclusively 
with trypanosomiasis. This will be under the control of a Medical 
Officer with considerable experience of sleeping sickness and will 
be staffed by officers who show special aptitude for this work. 


Venereal Diseases and Yaws. 


45. The treatment of venereal diseases and yaws with bismuth 
sodium tartrate still continues and its popularity may be judged 
from the enormous increase of cases treated over the figures of 
preceeding years. 

The cases dealt with at the hospitals and by the travelling 
clinics amounted to 11,212 of syphilis and 74,638 of yaws. 4,674 
cases treated by the missions are included in these figures. 
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The total cases dealt with are as follows :— 








Syphilis. Yaws. 
1923... .» 2,667 3,616 
1924... -» 4,377 20,741 
1925... -» 11,228 74,638 
18,272 98,995 


It is observed that the authorities in Java have approached 
the Health Committee of the League of Nations suggesting that 
international measures should be undertaken for the elimination 
of yaws. It was stated by Dr. Winckel of Java, in a recent 
lecture, that in a campaign against the infection 500 kg. of 
neo-salvarsan were imported by the Government of the Dutch 
East Indies and that 1,600,000 injections were performed, the 
cost of the drug, etc., being refunded to the Government by 
the natives. 


At present prices, the cost of 500 kg. of the drug would be 
about £250,000 whereas by using bismuth at Shs. 16/— per pound, 
an equal number of cases could have been treated for the 
nominal sum of £500. 


MILITARY AND POLICE. 


Strength of Garrison. 


46. The military garrison of the Territory consists of the 2nd 
and 6th battalions of the King’s African Rifles, the former being 
recruited in Nyasaland. The total establishment on the 31st of 
December, 1925, consisted of 1,645 combatant native ranks and 
63 European officers and non-commissioned officers. There is 
also a reserve of combatant native ranks numbering 427. 


The Police Force. 


47. The police force consisted of 60 European officers and 
non-commissioned officers, 28 Asiatic and native sub-inspectors 
and 1,822 native ranks. New police posts were opened at 
Maswa in Mwanza district and at Sira River in the centre of the 
Lupa gold-fields in the Rungwe district. The prison service 
which numbered 7 European gaolers and 394 African warders is 
also under the direction of the Commissioner of Police. 


Crime. 

48. Crime generally shows a slight decrease over the previous 
year, more especially in cases of housebreaking and theft which 
show considerable reduction. Serious offences against the 
person and against property have been normal and call for no 
special comment. Offences against local laws such as Township 


Regulations show a marked increase which is to be expected 
with the better control of townships. 
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The number of male prisoners sentenced to imprisonment 
during the year showed a decrease in comparison with 1924. 
The figures are as follows :— 


1924. 1925. 
Long term prisoners .. «. 1,049 789 
Short term prisoners .. oF 4,679 4,297 


Eighty females and twenty-one juveniles received sentences 
of imprisonment during the year. 


Central Gaol. 


49. It was not found possible to make any progress in 
connection with the new central prison mentioned in last year’s 
report. A commencement was, however, made with the much 
needed lunatic asylum at Dodoma which will relieve the prison 
authorities from the responsibility which they have hitherto 
had to accept, in the absence of proper accommodation, of 
housing and safeguarding this unfortunate section of the 
community. 


FINANCIAL. 
General Financial Position. 

50. The general financial position of the Territory continues to 
show improvement. The accounts for the financial year 1924-25 
show on ordinary recurrent revenue and expenditure (including 
the Railways) a surplus of £175,269, as compared with a deficit 
of £91,275 in 1923-24. The amounts collected under the various 
heads of revenue during 1924-25 with the exception of fees of 
court, etc., all show substantial increases as compared with the 
previous year. Under import duties the increase is over £100,000, 
and is an indication of satisfactory progress in the economic 
conditions of the Territory. Railway revenue improved and was 


only £39,756 below the ordinary recurrent expenditure as 
compared with a deficit of £92,220 in 1923-24. 


The revised Estimates for 1925-26 forecast a probable surplus 
of £164,600 on ordinary recurrent account including the Railways. 
The Railway revenue and ordinary expenditure, if the revised 
figures are realized, will approximately balance, the former 
being estimated to be only £400 less than the latter. The above 
recurrent expenditure figures include such charges in respect of 
interest on loans as the Territory has been called upon to meet, 
details of which will be found under the head ‘“‘ Loans.” 


The revenue of the Territory has more than doubled itself in 
the last six years. 
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The general financial situation during that period may be 
summarised as follows :— 


£ 
Surplus balance on Ist spe 1920... aa 345,725 





Grants and Loans ‘ ne as 3,144,000 
3,489,725 
Deficit :— 3 
1920-21 es a - .» 442,510 
1921-22 is ao a .. 829,698 
1923-24 ae a a .. 585,970 
1924-25 ae ud ee .. 188,596 
2,630,060 
Balance of assets over liabilities on 
3lst March, 1925... aa eC £859,665 
This balance is made up as follows :— if 
Unexpended balance of Loans... 574,265 
Surplus revenue... ‘ .. 285,400 


—— {£859,665 
Fiscal Legislation. 

51. No fiscal legislation of any importance has been enacted 
during the year 1925, but it is proposed to introduce new legislation 
in the near future to amend the law relating to trade taxation 
which has not been altogether satisfactory in its operation. 


Hut and Poll Tax. 


52. The increase of the tax from Shs. 9/- to Shs. 12/- in 
certain areas of Bukoba and from Shs. 6/- to Shs. 10/- in other 
prosperous districts, mentioned in the report for 1924, was duly 
brought into force as from the Ist April, 1925. The increased 
tax was paid quite cheerfully despite the drought and its effect on 
native production. As stated elsewhere in the Report tribute 
and service levied by Chiefs on their tribesmen have been abolished, 
cash payments being substituted therefor. 


Customs Receipts. 


53. The revenue derived from import duties during the years 
1924 and 1925 was as follows :— 


£ 
1924... ia ett ne -- 403,006 
1925... Bs os es .. 487,082 


A further increase is anticipated in 1926. 


The only changes in the customs tariff during the year 1925 
were the removal of butter, cheese and soap-nuts from the table 
of specific duties. The two former were removed because Kenya 
dairy farmers were unable to supply the Tertitory with those 
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commodities and the specific duties were so high that importation 
from other countries was practically prohibited. Soap-nuts were 
removed from the rated schedule because it was found that the 
duty which worked out at approximately 50 per cent. ad valorem 
was excessive as compared with that on common washing soap. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 

54. For the year ending 31st March, 1925, the total revenue 
amounted to £1,558,982 as compared with £1,315,188 in the 
previous year, and the total expenditure amounted to £1,747,578 
as against £1,901,158 in 1923-24, leaving a gross deficit of £188,596 


which was made up as follows :— £ £ 
Extraordinary expenditure mainly of a 
capital nature .. Kee -. 228,576 
Less surplus on ordinary budget. -. 215,023 
13,553 


Railway running loss ee ae oy 39,756 
Railway capital expenditure we oe 135,287 
—— 175,043 


188,596 


55. The following is an analysis of the revenue for the year 
1924-25 :— 





Duties, Taxes, Licences, &c. £ £ Percentage. 
1. House, Hut and Poll Taxes .. oe 36-5 
2. Customs duties oi 34-8 
3. Trade Licences and Profits Tax we 3-1 
4. Other Licences and Taxes .. oe 2:5 
5. Fines and Miscellaneous Duties 1-3 
958,787 —— 78-2 
Receipts for Government Services, 
oc. 
6. Shipping Dues, Wharfage, &c. a 29,610 2-4 
7. Receipts for other specific services .. 55,315 4°5 
8 i 3-9 


. Miscellaneous fees and receipts oa 47,897 7 
—— 132,822 —— 10-8 

Undertakings of a Commercial 

Character Apart from. Harlweys: 





9. Post Office... nA 36,663 3-0 
10. Nyanza Salt Mines .. os 13,907 1-1 
11. Electricity and Water Servi ices is 11,782 o-9 
——__ 62,352 5-0 
Revenue from Government Property. 
12. Land Sales, Rents, &c. ra a 23,672 1:9 
13. Royalties te e wae Xe 10,950 0-9 
14. Sale of CUES as x o o- 20,507 1-9 
15. Interest . a8 ats ake 16,316 1:3 
——_ 71,445 —— 6-0 
1,225,406 100-0 
16. Accounting Entries, &c ae a 14,648 — 
17. Railways ba ie oe i 318,928 


Total Revenue a te £1,558,982 
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56. The following figures show details of total revenue and 
expenditure under the various heads since 1920 :— 


n 





Actual Actual Actual Actual | Actual 
Heads of Revenue. Revenue, | Revenue, ; Revenue, | Revenue, | Revenue, 
1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
188,200 209,867 267,940 | 325,677 | 426,725 
30,666 24,308 25,547 26,727 29,610 
442,268 418,872 475,077 | 506,418 | 532,062 


Customs o 
Port and Marine 
Licences, Taxes, et 
Fees of Court, or Office, 
Receipts for, or in 
aid of, Specific Gov- 
emment Services 
and Reimbursements. | 71,644 63,565 83,390 89,120 87,070 
Posts and Telegraphs 27,970 29,156 30,360 29,719 36,663 
Revenue from Govern- 




















ment Property .. 18,901 26,041 34,730 40,394 62,498 
Miscellaneous oe 10,818 9,592 83,358 55,031 63,079 
Total .. 5 790,467 781,401 | 1,000,402 |1,073,086 |1,237,707 
Land Sales .. oe _ 1,125 638 693 2,347 
Total .. +» | 790,467 782,526 | 1,001,040 |1,073,779 {1,240,054 
Railways we Sa 156,377 195,666 | 227,546 | 241,409 | 318,928 
Total .. «+ | 946,844 978,192 | 1,228,586 |1,315,188 |1,558,982 
Grant-in-Aid by Im- 
perial Treasury .. | 316,000 92,109 - _ _ 
Total .. ae 1,262,844 1,070,301 | 1,228,586 11,315,188 11,558,982 





Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual 


Heads of Expenditure Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- 





ture, ture, ture, ture, ture, 
1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23, | 1923-24. | 1924-25. 
£ £ £ 
Charges on account of ‘ é 
Public Debt te, _ _ _ 22,341 3,138 
Pensions os an _— 718 882 4,015 4,381 
His Excellency the 
Governor .. ae 11,989 10,649 10,620 8,165 7,484 
Secretariat .. 12,879 15,041 13,825 12,911 12,735 


Printing and Stationery 13,606 12,100 10,583 11,047 8,505 
District Administra- 


tion.. ee o- 167,294 185,650 | 167,826 | 168,840 | 178,483 
Treasury oe oe 13,028 14,976 13,109 14,056 15,615 
Customs ne os 22,995 24,478 | 23,005 24,050 26,126 
Port and Marine... 45,023 49,020 44,410 37,806 | 26,142 
Audit Department .. 8,697 7,759 7,620 7,386 7,155 
Legal Department .. 13,338 25,822 23,902 23,153 23,179 
Police and Prisons .. 108,751 119,453 | 123.564 | 113,116 | 113,856 
Medical and Sanitation 90,787 101,918 89,999 91,341 | 106,127 
Veterinary Depart 

ment ois 19,886 35,851 31,962 30,434 33,326 
Education .. on 3,106 8,058 9,359 11,024 15,724 
Transport... te 6,569 9,714 8,598 8,275 7,795 
Military iting Afri- 

can Rifles) oe 123,783 190,237 | 160,398 | 146,078 | 124,460 


Military (Commit- 
ments) ae ve _— 36,508 | 218,223 _ 4,876 
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Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual 
s Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- | Expendi- 
Headsiof Expenditure: ture, ture, ture, ture, ture, 
1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23. | 1923-24. | 1924-25. 
i £ £ £ £ £ 
Miscellaneous Services 33.692 28,969 34,608 91,888 31,757 
Posts and Telegraphs 69,982 77,259 67,543 61,616 63,450 
Lindi Tramway ae _ 2,505 3,244 _ _ 
Agricultural Depart- 
ment, 6,127 16,761 19,982 21,870 27,107 
Forestry Department 4,934 12,584 12,198 12,872 14,005 
Game Department 3,2. 8,365 10,216 7,461 10,391 
Land, Survey and 
Mines Department, 4,199 19,436 25,226 25,840 27,291 
Nyanza Salt Mines .. _ 5,998 7,323 5,834 7,379 
Electricity Department — _ _ 9,427 9,930 
Public Works Depart- 
ment aie Be 38,102 49,110 46,740 39,548 44,118 
Public Works Recur- 
Tent.. . on 86,610 87,203 82,271 62,442 70,496 
Total Ordinary 
Expenditure .. 908,611 | 1,156,142 |1,267,427 |1,072,836 |1,025,031 
Extraordinary Ex- 
penditure. 
General os _ _ 32,372 | 114,530 18,819 
Public Works vie 41,419 117,973 | 111,416 89,442 | 204,417 
Posts and Telegraphs 2,762 2,143 13,573 5,787 5,340 
Port and Marine os 17,021 27,455 3,059 - _ 
War Expenses oe 20,574 - - - _ 
Total Extraordi- 
nary Expenditure 81,776 147,571 | 160,420 | 209,759 | 228,576 
Railways. 
Railways Ordinary .. 349,611 384,509 | 350,407 | 333,628 | 358,684 
Railways Extraordin- 
ary .. 49,356 119,668 33,618 | 284,935 | 135,287 
Total Railways .. 398,967 504,177 | 384,025 | 618,563 | 493,971 
Total Expenditure 1,389,354 | 1,807,890 |1,811,872 :1,901,158 [1,747,578 
Currency. 


57. There has been no change in the currency of the Territory. 
The German subsidiary nickel and copper coinage (Hellers) 
ceased to be legal tender on the 15th August, 1925, after which 
date none of these coins were accepted for redemption. 
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Loans. 


58. The total amount of financial assistance by way of Grants- 
in-aid and Loan Grants which the Territory has received from the 
Imperial Government up to the 3lst March, 1925, is £3,144,000 
made up as follows :— 


£ 
eles 316,000 in 1920-21 
Free Grants-in-aid 2 fe 92,109 in t92i-22 408,109 
Loan Grants on which interest 
and Sinking Fund is not yet 
being paid we . 2,185,219 
Loan Grants on which interest 
but not Sens Fund is being 


paid .. 512,753 
Loan Grant on “which interest 
and Sinking Fund is being paid 37,919 2,735,891 


£3,144,000 


The Loan Grant for the year 1924-25 amounted to £350,000 
and is included in the above total of 2,735,891, of which 
£2,161,626 has been expended leaving a balance of £574,265. 
£897,522 out of the {2,161,626 represents Loans to meet deficits 
on ordinary current account including Railways. 


It will be observed that repayment terms have not yet been 
fixed except on a sum of £37,919 which represents the Loan for 
the Dar-es-Salaam Electric Power Station. This is being 
liquidated by a combined interest and sinking fund annuity 
spread over a term of twenty-four years. The annuity terminates 
in 1947-48, and is subject to review in 1929. 


The item of £512,753 on which interest is being paid represents 
Railway Capital Expenditure. The annual payment in respect 
of this and the Electric Power Station Loan amounts to £30,569, 


The question of fixing terms for interest and sinking fund in 
respect of all development loans is now receiving attention and 
in that connection the question of what portion of the Loan 
Expenditure may properly be regarded as expended on the 
restoration of damage due to the war is under consideration. 


TRADE, 


59. The trade of the Territory continued to show a steady and 
satisfactory improvement notwithstanding the widespread drought 
which, as stated elsewhere, reacted unfavourably on the export 
of economic crops. Had it not been for the failure of the rains 
early in the year, a much greater output could have been looked 
for. The value of the domestic exports as compared with the 
year 1924 showed an increase from £2,611,303 to £2,901,315, or 
11-1 per cent. It is interesting to note in this connexion that the 
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value of the domestic exports from Kenya in 1925 amounted to 
£2,724,527. The value of the imports increased from {2,062,646 
to £2,863,917 or 38-9 per cent. The balance of trade showed an 
excess of exports over imports of £37,398. 


Volume of Trade. 


60. The following comparative table of value of trade volume 
for the years 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925 illustrates the steady 
progress made. The figures given are exclusive of bullion and 


SPeCle 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
Imports— £ £ £ £ 
Commercial... ..._—*1,238,086 1,475,096 1,901,563 2,442,937 
Government ) Tasinze —"323'942 161,083 "420,980 
Exports Ls ol.) DA41584—1,733.229 2,695,284 3,007.879 
Transit... 1.  .. 270,866 266,598 693,092 1,355,602 





3,098,662 3,798,865 5,451,022 7,227,398 





The increase in the transit trade, which is almost wholly with 
the Belgian Congo, is most noticeable. It consisted mainly of 
railway and barge material imported to the Congo and in copper 
exported. 


61. The trade of the Territory was distributed among the 
ports as follows :— 


Dar-es-Salaam .. ts Ss .. 56-0 per cent. 
Tanga 3 YS ae As a 16-1 43 
Mwanza aye ae a . 86 ,, 
Bukoba 73, 
Lindi ss 3-8, 
Other ports of entry 8-2 ,, 


Imports. 
62. The following table illustrates the comparative value of 
the principal items of import for the years 1922, 1923, 1924 and 
1925 








: 1922 1923 1924 1925 
ances Value Value Value Value 
: i £ £ £ £ 
Cotton piece-goods «- | 590,466 722,325 811,679 954,689 
Foodstuffs .. 141,312 132,179 175,467 282,380 
Building materials (includ 
ing cement and galvan- 
ised iron sheets). . Ne 47,918 61,316 114,722 
Kerosene and motor spirits 29,365 46,223 80,219 
Tobacco... oe ane 29,443 24,16) 23,903 
Spirits oe oe oe 30,122 28,016 36,423 
Machinery . 17,811 94,514 115,967 
Tron and steel man ufactures 24,769 108,318 294,271 
Cigarettes .. ae ea 16,028 28,183 30,995 








Wines and Beer .. a 13,927 20,350 24,306 
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A noticeable increase will be observed in building materials, 
machinery and iron and steel manufactures which was due 
primarily to railway construction. Import of foodstuffs, mainly 
Tice, maize, grains, flour, sugar and tea increased, the increase in 
grain and rice being due, no doubt, to the food shortage as the 
result of the drought. 


Of the import trade 64-5 per cent. was with the United King- 
dom and British possessions while of the remainder the biggest 
share went to Germany, Holland and Japan with 10-5, 9-0 and 
7-2 per cent. respectively. 


Exports. 


63. The following table gives the comparative tonnage of 
the principal domestic exports for the years 1913, 1921, 1922, 
1923, 1924 and 1925, and the values for 1925 :— 


Principal Domestic Exports. 


Articles. 1913. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. Value in 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 1925, 
£ 

Sisal 20,834 7,923 10,224 12,845 18,428 18,276 688,541 
Groundnuts 8,961 8,448 12,518 16,508 18,684 9,055 178,685 
Coffee 1,059 3,827 4,271 4,047 5,261 6,009 481,055 
Cotton 2,192 1,096 1,544 1,469 2,541 4,502 540,481 
Copra se 5,477 6,104 5,948 6,669 8,125 7,623 160,800 
Hides and Skins 3,456 356 1,518 2,068 2,547 2,661 240,165 
Grain 2,232 19,449 18,912 11,786 14,483 7,392 94,341 
Sim-sim 1,476 1,385 2,778 4,435 3,909 3,396 71,561 
Beeswax 559 183 333 302 425 293 42,755 
Chillies 6 4 9 519 910 123 2,610 
Ghee 338 630 380 395 472 383 33,770 
Soap _ _ 5 15 86 317 11,699 
Salt _ — 1,488 1,841 2,562 2,670 17,174 


Climatic conditions are responsible for the reduced output 
where this has occurred, the groundnut crop suffering severely 
from an unfavourable season, and though cotton shows a sub- 
stantial advance, the increase was less than was expected. 
Considerable quantities of unginned cotton were held by the 
various ginneries at the end of the year. 


AGRICULTURE. 


64. Reference has been made in other parts of the Report to 
the serious drought which occurred in the early part of the year 
and to its effects on trade and agriculture. 


The figures in paragraph 63 show the falling off in the produc- 
tion of all economic crops except cotton and coffee, though the 
slight reduction in the output of sisal was due to a shortage of 
labour, principally in the Tanga district, rather than to climatic 
conditions. It is satisfactory to learn that on some of the larger 
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sisal estates the use of tractors for cultivation and haulage in 
place of manual labour has commenced. Though the tractors 
have not been working long enough to enable comparative costs 
to be arrived at, it is a step in the right direction on the part of 
plantation owners and there is every indication that they will 
be found in the near future to adopt such labour saving devices 
in order to preserve their estates. The following are notes 
from the district reports :— 


Arusha.—Despite the serious drought the European coffee 
planters reaped good crops. 


Cotton planting has been an entire failure in Arusha proper, 
but in the Rift valley planting of cotton by Greeks and natives 
was not unsuccessful notwithstanding the lack of rain. 


Bukoba.—The coffee crop amounted to 4,150 tons, or 600 
tons more than in 1924, while the average price exceeded that 
of previous years. The value of the crop was £320,000, and all 
other economic products have been ousted from the coffee-growing 
area, groundnuts and sim-sim which were formerly grown being 
now a negligible quantity in the district exports. 


It is intended to encourage the growing of cotton in those 
parts of Bukoba which are unsuited to coffee, and experiments 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture have given en- 
couraging results. 


Dar-es-Salaam.—This_ district is gaining an increasing 
reputation as a producer of both foodstuffs and cotton. 


Dodoma —During the year an agricultural station was opened 
in the Turu area (Singida) for the special purpose of improving 
native agriculture which in that district is handicapped by a low 
rainfall. 


This district suffered severely from drought, as it has often 
done in the past, and groundnuts which are its principal economic 
crop were practically a failure. Rain fell abundantly towards 
the end of the year and such large areas were put under cultivation 
that the harvest should enable the tribes to build up a substantial 
food reserve. 

Iringa.—Cotton experiments have shown the suitability of 


the crop to the areas where they were made, but the distance to 
market is so great that the natives no longer wish to grow cotton. 


Kigoma.—As a result of examination of this district by the 
Department of Agriculture it was decided to organize an agricul- 
tural working centre at Kasulo as soon as staff is available. 


Lindi.—The agricultural needs of this and the neighbouring 
district of Kilwa are to be served by an agricultural experimental 
station, for which the site has been chosen, as soon as staff is 
available. 
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Mahenge.—Though the whole of the lowlands of the district 
are eminently suited for cotton production the lack of transport 
facilities makes it most difficult to market the crop, and as this 
difficulty would become more acute with increased production 
cotton will not be encouraged until a road suitable for mechanical 
transport has been constructed to the railway. (See paragraph 96 
as to affording road transport.) 





Moshi.—(See paragraph 66 as regards native coffee planting 
in Moshi). 


Mwanza.—Ninety tons of first quality cotton seed from 
Uganda were sown on Ukerewe Island, and special arrangements 
were made for ginning this without the possibility of admixture 
with other seed in order to provide a pure supply for the district 
in 1926. Several hundred tons of the seed were distributed 
in the Mwanza district and in Northern Tabora. 


Pangani.—The growing of cotton in suitable areas continues 
to be successful and has been extended usefully to the sub- 
district of Handeni. The promise of this district, which was 
at one time considered unsuited for cotton, is indicated by the 
fact that the output of seed-cotton in 1924, amounting to 140 
tons valued at £4,100, increased to 300 tons valued at £6,800 in 
1925, when the season was generally unfavourable. 


RufijiAs in most of the other districts the promise of a 
great increase in the output of cotton, existing at the beginning 
of the season, was not fulfilled owing to unfavourable weather 
and later to some extent to a plague of rats which eat the seed 
in the boll and render the cotton useless for ginning. 


Tabora.—The partial failure of crops left a severe shortage 
of seed among the people and here the Native Treasuries proved 
their worth by buying up, from reserve funds, large stocks for 
distribution. 


An experimental seed farm for improving the quality of seed 
was established, and under the guidance of the Agricultural 
Department over a hundred acres were put under cultivation 
with many kinds of seed. The degenerate native maize should 
soon be replaced by Hickory King and other improved varieties. 


The scheme of ploughing and cotton cultivation to which 
reference was made in the Report for 1923 was a failure, as the 
attempt to organize it on a communal basis was premature, and 
the harvest reaped from the communal gardens barely sufficed 
to pay the plough-men’s wages. In a sultanate, however, where 
the ploughs had been owned by individuals a handsome profit 
was returned, and the Chiefs and those interested decided that 
henceforward the ploughs should be owned by individuals or 
by a small syndicate of natives. 
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Communal ploughing was abandoned but free instructional 
courses are provided at the experimental farm referred to above 


Usambara.—Owing to the rise in the value of rubber the 
lessees of the numerous rubber plantations commenced tapping, 
and 137 tons were exported as against none in the former year. 


Cotton. 


65. It is impossible to give accurate figures of the cotton 
production for the year as the season, including the time necessary 
for preparation prior to export, extends beyond the calendar year. 
Despite the unfavourable season the crop of 1925-26 is estimated 
to be about the same as that for the previous year, or approxi- 
mately 20,000 bales of 400 lb. In many cases the cotton was 
handicapped by late planting and insufficient preparation of the 
ground, while in addition to the plague of rats in the Rufiji 
district mentioned above, the plants in Lindi suffered not a little 
from attacks of lice and green bug. The season was a severe test 
for cotton which, even where its cultivation was perfunctory or 
neglected, showed itself to possess qualities of strength and 
resistance in conditions which are fatal to the majority of other 
cash crops. 


The production of cotton, according to districts, for the 
seasons 1922-23, 1923-24 and 1924-25 was as follows :— 


District. Standard bales. 
1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 

Morogoro ae .. 2,082 4,294 7,431 
Mwanza oe ae 2,902* 4,518* 5,321 
Tabora .. us is —t —t 440 
Lindi... ae ay 545 654 1,105 
Kilwa .. tt 5c 100 312 278 
Rufiji .. as wt 674 662. 906 
Dar-es-Salaam os 380 262 629 
Bagamoyo i ae 194 183 724 
Pangani a a 12 4 237 
Northern area (Tanga, 248 502 1,603 

Usambara, Moshi, 

Arusha). 
Mahenge ae 03 38 42 16 
Bukoba .. A S73 _— —_ 101 





Total aw 94,375 11,432 18,791 


* Includes Tabora. ¢ Included in Mwanza. 


Native Coffee Growing in Moshi. 


66. Reference is made on pages 35 and 36 of the Report of 
the East African Commission to the growing of coffee by natives 
from which it might be inferred that this industry is still in an 
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experimental state in the Kilimanjaro area. This is far from being 
the case. The following table indicates the progress since 1916 :— 


1916. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 
No. of planters ee _ 592 1,400 3,320 6,916 
Bearing trees .. «. 37,153 36,265 68,714 141,138 381,509 
Immature trees .. 51,194 142,155 304,478 573,007 844,607 





Total number of trees 88,347 178,420 373,192 714,145 1,226,116 





All native coffee plots are under the supervision of a Coffee Officer 
and a staff of five African instructors. Advice has been given 
that the number of trees planted by each farmer should not 
exceed 1,000, the object of this limitation being to prevent the 
native planting more than he can properly look after, to encourage 
a class of small holder in preference to one of native employers, 
and to ensure that the land is not wholly utilized for coffee to 
the exclusion of foodstuffs. The active encouragement of this 
cultivation by District Officers ceased some time ago and it is 
considered now that it is advisable to discourage rather than to 
encourage the extension of coffee cultivation by natives at Moshi 
and Arusha. The crop is a precarious one and at present the 
native is too much dependent onit. Moreover it will be necessary 
to introduce regulations to prevent the introduction of disease 
into those coffee areas, and it is very doubtful whether the native 
will himself be able to carry them out. The native Coffee 
Association at Moshi continues to work successfully ; a certain 
amount of sprayers and chemicals have been ordered from 
England by the Association which also arranges direct shipment of 
coffee under its own mark. The highest grades of native grown 
arabica coffee fetched £98 a ton in the auction market at Moshi. 


Amani Institute. 

67. It is hoped that the re-organization of Amani as a central 
research institute will shortly be taken in hand, recurrent ex- 
penditure being met by contributions from the various East 
African Governments and capital expenditure for repairs and 
equipment being provided, in due course, from the £10,000,000 
loan for East Africa. It is proposed to appoint a Director at an 
early date to investigate the position and make recommendations 
for organizing the Institute on a new basis. Tanganyika is 


contributing £8,000 in 1926-27 of which £4,000 is recurrent 
expenditure. 


VETERINARY. 


Rinderpest and other Cattle Diseases. 


68. The strenuous campaign conducted during the year against 
rinderpest and the vigorous measures adopted against its spread 
were most successful. At the beginning of the year twenty-eight 
separate active outbreaks remained throughout the Territory 
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asa legacy from 1924, but by the end of 1925 only eight infected 
sites were known to exist. At the close of the year the following 
districts were entirely free from rinderpest: Dar-es-Salaam, 
Dodoma, Kondoa Irangi, Arusha, Moshi, Usambara and Bukoba. 
The areas which were still infected at the end of the year were : 
Tabora, Shinyanga, Mwanza and Musoma. 


During the latter half of the year two epizootics were recorded 
south of the Central Railway line, in the area which has been 
free for some years past. Both had been suppressed before the 
end of the year, but the occurrence necessitated the employment 
of increased personnel in this region. 


Contagious bovine Pleuro-pneumonia was confined to the 
Arusha district, where the main quarantine area was reduced in 
extent during November, with the effect of releasing 57,000 
Masai cattle from restrictions. Throughout the whole remaining 
area now in quarantine the disease has been inactive for some 
months past. 


Investigations and research were carried out by the Assistant 
Veterinary Pathologist during several months, and 5,681 in- 
oculations were effected by him at Sanya in addition to some 
5,000 inoculations by the local field staff. 


The Mpapwa Laboratory. 


69. Sufficient anti-rinderpest serum was easily produced at 
this institute during the year to provide for local needs in addition 
to fulfilling heavy demands by adjacent dependencies. The value 
of serum supplied to the latter, even at the low price quoted, was 
close on £4,000. 


Routine examination of morbid material submitted by the 
field staff for confirmation of clinical diagnoses and general 
research continued uninterruptedly throughout the year. A large 
number of African quarantine guards and other employees 
received training as usual. 


A monthly exchange of bulletins and disease reports takes 
place with the Veterinary departments of adjoining Territories 
and close co-operation exists between the Laboratory and the 
Veterinary Research Institute in Kenya by means of conferences 
and visits. In these circumstances, it is submitted that there has 
been no lack of co-ordination in research between the laboratories 
of Tanganyika and Kenya Colony. 


Animal Husbandry. 


70. An experimental stock farm was started over three 
years ago in Dar-es-Salaam. The stock districts were searched 
for suitable native sires and, with the. importation of an 
Ayrshire and a Friesland bull from Kenya, a start was made. 
The work has been systematically extended by the establishment 


| 
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of breeding stations in the Dodoma and Tabora districts, and by 
the importatation of pedigree stock, until at the time of writing 
there are some 500 cattle, 300 sheep and 200 goats divided into 
suitable herds and flocks for mating with selected indigenous 
and imported sires. 


In crossing the breeds the natural qualities of the various types 
of native stock are studied. For instance, in crossing cattle from 
the Ugogo country and Masailand with imported stock, it is 
sought, while increasing the milking properties of the herd, to 
preserve the natural hardiness of the breed in the arid thorn- 
covered country in which it lives. Similarly with the Iringa 
cattle, the object is to improve the beef type without impairing 
the natural suitability of the breed for the poorer districts of the 
Territory. 


Experiments are being made in other directions. A zebra mare 
has been crossed with a Muscat donkey and has foaled, and 
attempts have been made to mate the wild African buffalo with 
the Indian species with the object of evolving a breed tolerant of 
trypanosomes for use in the fly belts of the Territory. Experi- 
ments in the field of animal eugenics take time if they are to be 
profitable and if authentic data are to be sought ; in the case of 
cattle, for instance, about five years must elapse from the date on 
which an experiment is commenced by the purchase and mating 
of suitable stock until the time when the first generation can be 
mated, and even after several generations have been bred, selected 
and re-mated, it would be rash to attach more than relative 
importance to the tentative conclusions arrived at. 


Ghee Production. 


71. The scheme started at Mwanza for the improvement in 
the manufacture and quality of this animal product has continued 
to prove successful and similar centres of instruction have been 
started in other districts. During 1926 the native Treasuries will 
probably put up the capital necessary to start new schemes or 
extend existing ones. A considerable amount of ghee was pur- 
chased by Uganda from Mwanza district during the year. 


FORESTRY. 
Forest Reserves. 


72. Investigation of the areas reserved as forests by the 
German Government and gazetted as reserves under the Forest 
Ordinance of 1921 continued, with the result that a further 
reduction was made of approximately 16,500 acres unsuited for 
the permanent production of timber. The total area under close 
forest in the Territory is now estimated at about 3,840 square 
miles, of which 96} per cent. is proclaimed forest reserve while 


, 
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the balance of 3} per cent. is forest land as yet unreserved or else 
privately owned. Certain parts of the forest reserves have been 
given up to increase the area available for native cultivation. 


Silvicultural Operations. 

73. Systematic reafforestation continued, but owing to the 
failure of the rains in April and May throughout the principal 
forest districts, and to the prolonged drought which ensued, 
plantations made in the main planting season, particularly those 
of pencil cedar (Juniperus procera), failed almost entirely. Only 
slightly better results were obtained with broad leafed species 
(Chlorophora Excelsa, Pygeum Africanum, Eugenia Cordata, 
Commiphora sp. Cassia Siamea, and Maesopsis Eminit). Fortu- 
nately the rains between October and December were particularly 
good and so large a stock of nursery plants had been raised that 
it was possible to make good the greater part of the failures which 
had resulted from drought in the early months of the year. 
Much attention was given, as usual, to artificial regeneration of 
mangrove woods and these operations which are far less dependent 
on climatic conditions were eminently satisfactory. 


Fires and Forest Protection. 


74. Many fires resulted from the exceptionally dry weather 
conditions prevailing from June to October, but protective 
measures were taken and on the whole the loss of valuable timber 
was surprisingly small. A very extensive and serious fire occurred 
on Mount Meru in the centre of European and native settlements 
in the Arusha district, the welfare of which is largely dependent 
on the waters which spring from the forest girdle of this mountain. 
The fire followed the track of two previous and similar forest 
fires which occurred in 1907 and 1917. It was extinguished by 
the efforts of European and native alike combined with timely 
rain, after some 10 square miles of vegetation had been burnt. 
The loss of timber was practically negligible but the temporary 
destruction of cover on catchment areas of streams is regrettable. 


Surveys and Exploitation. 


75. The working plan for the South Kilimanjaro camphor 
forest belt, referred to in last year’s report, was pushed forward 
throughout this year and the enumeration survey and description 
of the forest was completed. A similar but more intensive stock 
survey of the northern belt was instituted. The option of con- 
cession over the Kilimanjaro forests has not yet been exercised. 
It is understood that this depends on the success or failure of 
sawmilling operations which are being carried out in the New 
Hornow concession in the Usambara Hills. The Tanganyika 
Forests and Lumber Company, Limited, which holds this timber 
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concession, has increased its output considerably over that of the 
preceding year, but the output is as yet far off the maximum 
prescribed yield of the forest. 


The company has spent much money on modern logging and 
milling plant of high efficiency. This had arrived and was in 
process of installation at the close of the year. An important 
step taken by this firm is the erection at its mills of a seasoning 
kiln embodying the latest principles. Use of such kilns will make 
the yellow woods (Podocarpus spp.) of the Territory, which com- 
prise the bulk of its timber, useful and valuable for general 
constructional purposes and render them a good substitute for 
imported deal. It is expected that successful artificial seasoning 
of the yellow woods will profoundly affect the country’s timber 
trade, as, hitherto, the green condition in which this species has 
been placed on the market, has given it an evil reputation among 
consumers which was unmerited. 


Two other new timber concessions were granted during the 
year, but production had not commenced before its close. Both 
are on a small scale and concern Mvule timber (Chlorophora 
Excelsa) of first quality. 


Minor products, such as gum copal, gum arabic and mangrove 
tanning bark, were increasingly exploited, especially the last- 
named, for which a brisk demand was maintained. Mangrove 
poles were exported as usual and also a quantity of sawn timber 
which was consumed in South Africa. 


Forest Squatters. 


76. The scheme mentioned in the Report for 1924, namely, 
the controlled cultivation of forest land by natives with the 
ultimate aim of reafforestation, progressed satisfactorily. This 
system, which combines forestry and agriculture, leads to cheap 
and successful results and is considered an important part of 
local forest management. 


LAND AND SURVEYS. 


The Land Ordinance. 


77. Under the Land Ordinance of 1923 the whole of the lands 
within the Territory are declared to be public lands “under the 
control and subject to the disposition vf the Governor to be held 
and administered for the use and common benefit, direct or 
indirect, of the natives of the Territory,” but the validity of any 
title to land or interest therein lawfully acquired before the date 
of the Ordinance is not affected thereby. The Ordinance provides 
for the granting of rights of occupancy for any periods up to 
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ninety-nine years. The maximum area which may be granted 
under the Ordinance, except with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, is 5,000 acres. No grant of freehold may be made 
except where this is necessary to give effect to any contract 
or undertaking by the former German Government. When a 
non-native desires a right of occupancy in respect of public land, 
the rent to be charged in the first instance is determined by 
public auction subject to a reserve or upset rent, the initial rent 
being revisable at the end of each period of twenty years. The 
upset rent varies in different localities, the minimum being 
50 cents of a shilling per acre. The occupier has to undertake 
obligations as to development in accordance with the Land 
Regulations. 


Removal of Restrictions on Land Holding by Ex-Enemies. 


The Ex-Enemivs Restriction Ordinance, 1922, which forbade 
the entry of ex-enemies into the Territory without the licence 
of the Governor, lapsed in June, 1925, and it was considered that, 
as such persons were allowed free entry into the Territory upon 
the same terms as others, it would be unreasonable to maintain 
the restrictions on the holding of land by them. An Ordinance 
entitled the Ex-Enemies (Land Holding) Repeal of Restrictions 
Ordinance was accordingly enacted in November, which removed 
the surviving prohibitions affecting ex-enemies and relating to 
the holding of land. 


Alienation of Land. 


It is not intended to alienate any further land for agricultural 
or pastoral purposes in the district of Tanga, in the districts of 
Usambara and Pangani, north of the Pangani River, in the 
cultivated areas of Moshi and Arusha districts round Kilimanjaro 
and Meru or in that area which is reserved for the use of the 
Masai tribe. Applications for land for special purposes are 
dealt with on their merits. 


A number of applications for land for agricultural purposes 
in the Iringa and Rungwe districts have been received as a 
result of the encouragement given by the report of the East 
Africa Commission. and will be dealt with as soon as a survey 
to define the interests of the natives on the land applied for has 
been completed. It is proposed that no further applications 
should be entertained until the question of affording transport 
facilities to the areas applied for has been settled. 


Of the other districts, Morogoro again heads the list, 
approximately 3,350 acres having been granted for cotton 
growing. Two large areas for sisal cultivation have been granted 
near Ruvu in the district of Dar-es-Salaam. 
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. The following list shows agricultural land taken up during 
the year :— 


eyes Area. Rental. Nature o 
DI Acres. Shs. p.ann Ganeoien: 

Dar-es-Salaam .. .. 3,170 2,920 Sisal. 
Morogoro hs »» 3,350 9,937 Mainly cotton. 
Rungwe .. ia -. 1,320 660 Mainly coffee. 
Arusha .. ee aa 379 279 General. 
Kilwa .. aa ae 748 624 General. 
Moshi .. ws we 1,000 1,000 Sisal. 








9,967 15,420s. 





The total area alienated by the present Government for agri- 
cultural purposes is 41,169 acres. 


Trading Centres. 


The number of applications for trading plots in townships 
is increasing and during the year rights of occupancy in respect 
of 174 trading plots were granted after public auction. Eighty- 
seven of these were on the Central Railway, 70 at Bukoba and 
17 at Songea. The average annual rental realised was 327 shillings 
per 10,000 square feet. 


Cotton Markets. 


In order to facilitate the marketing of cotton produce, cotton 
markets have been laid out along the Central Railway and in 
the Mwanza and Lindi districts. Rights of occupancy in respect 
of 41 plots have been granted after public auction at various 
sites on the railway and 25 in the Lindi district. The average 
rental realised was 69 shillings per 10,000 square feet. 


Factories and Godowns. 


Twenty-one sites for factories and godowns have been sold by 
public auction in various townships, and in addition two godown 
sites for petroleum storage have been taken up in Dar-es-Salaam. 


The petroleum sites were leased at 503 shillings per 10,000 
square feet per annum, while the average annual rental realised for 
other godown and factory sites was 147 shillings per 10,000 square 
feet. 


Survey. 


The majority of the survey staff has been concentrated on 
survey of ex-enemy and other estates. Three new trading town- 
ships have been laid out and many trading plots in established 
centres have been demarcated. Twenty-four cotton market 
centres have been demarcated. 
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A flying survey of approximately 5,000 square miles was 
carried out in conjunction with the Agricultural Department in 
the Iringa and Rungwe districts for the purpose of ascertaining 
what lands are available for alicnation to non-natives. 


Topographical Surveys and Triangulation. 


A wireless receiving installation has been obtained for the 
purpose of determining from time signals received from European 
stations longitudes of the datum points in each district. As staff 
was not available it was not possible to do more than determine 
one such point, which has been done with success at Lupanga 
(approximately 7,000 feet altitude), Morogoro district. 


Water Rights. 


Under the Land Ordinance all water rights are reserved to 
the Government. Under the Ordinance to regulate the use of 
natural sources of water supply, which was enacted in 1923, 
District Water Boards have been created for the districts of 
Arusha, Moshi, Usambara, Tanga, with a Central Advisory Board 
for the Territory. . 


MINING. 


Gold Mining. 


78. The year has shown some activity as compared with 
previous years in the development of gold reef mining. Several 
companies started operating in the Mwanza district, and though 
the output of gold was only 152 oz., as compared with 214} oz. 
for 1924, the modern machinery which is being installed at a 
number of the mines should enable a large output to be obtained 
from this area in the near future. The Kilimafeza mines, which 
have so long remained unworked, have been taken over by 
another company, but a great deal of development work upon 
these mines is necessary and production of gold has not yet 
commenced. Negotiations are in hand for the purchase from the 
Government of practically the whole of the ex-enemy mines in 
this district. These also will require a great deal of development 
work to be performed before they start producing. Ninety-seven 
gold reef claims were pegged during the year in the Rungwe 
district, but as yet nothing definite has been reported. 


The Sekenke gold mine produced 808 oz. of gold during the 
year. A larger output would have been yielded but for the 
necessity of certain renovation work. For the last quarter of 
the year no gold was produced owing to stamps having to be 
Tepaired. 
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The output of alluvial gold from the Lupa field in the Rungwe 
district was 9,159 oz. for the year against 6,805} oz. for 
1924. A licence to dredge certain of the rivers in this district has 
been granted, but nothing has yet been produced from this 
source. 

Diamonds. 

The year has seen the existence of a diamond “ pipe” or 
mine at Mabuki, Mwanza, definitely proved. A small block of 
diamond claims had been held in this locality during and since 
the German administration and, though a few small stones had 
been found at various times, the area was generally considered as a 
doubtful quantity. In May, the proving of the ground commenced, 
and since then 434 carats of diamonds of a good quality have 
been extracted. Plant is now being installed capable of dealing 
with 400 loads a day. Around the original group approximately 
130 claims have been pegged during the year over an area of 
some five square miles. So far, no diamonds have been found 
outside the limits of the original ‘‘ pipe.” 


Tin. 

The investigation of the Bukoba tin area has been continued 
throughout the year. The means of communication have been 
improved and drilling to a depth has commenced. It is reported 
that several creeks have been proved to possess good values and 
outlying deposits have been located. Further exclusive pro- 
specting licences in the locality have been applied for and are 
under consideration. 


Coal. 


A sole prospecting licence for coal over an area of torty-eight 
square miles in the Ufipa district has been granted. The samples 
from this area have been found to be of good quality and should 
the deposits come up to the same standard the difficulties of 
transport could be overcome by the building of a light railway 
from Kriando to Lake Tanganyika. 


Mica. 

The past year has been a record one in the production of 
mica, the total output being sixty-eight tons of a value of £30,000, 
an increase of 16 per cent. over the previous year. Morogoro still 
heads the list in productivity though the mica from Ufipa is of a 
better quality. During the year the ex-enemy claims in Morogoro 
which had previously been excluded from prospecting were 
thrown open for exploitation. 


Salt. 


The output of salt for the year was 4,000 tons valued at 
£16,000, as against 4,556 tons valued at £20,000 in 1924. Ninety 
per cent. of the salt was extracted at the Nyanza salt works in the 
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Kigoma district, 2,000 tons being exported, chiefly to the Belgian 
Congo. The Nyanza salt works are State-owned, the Government 
having acquired the interests of the German company which had 
been granted a concession by the German Government to mine 
for salt. The mineral rights which belonged to the former German 
Government passed into the possession of this Government, 
whose purchase of the mines covered the plant and machinery 
and any possible claim which the late concessionnaires may have 
had in respect of the unexpired term of the concession. The 
interests of the company were valued at £14,000 by the High 
Court and were acquired by Government under the Enemy 
Property (Retention) Ordinances, payment of this sum being 
made to the Custodian of Enemy Property in whom the interests 
of the company were vested. The remaining 10 per cent. of the 
total output was extracted from salt pans on the tidal flats 
around Dar-es-Salaam, where, with the installation of evaporating 
plant, a greater output should be looked for in future. 


Geological Survey. 


79. The creation of a department of geological survey was 
approved, and Dr. E. O. Teale, of the Gold Coast Geological 
Survey, who had previously undertaken a partial survey of the 
Territory in 1921, was appointed as director and left for Tangan- 
yika at the end of the year. 


MANUFACTURES. 


80. There are no manufactures proper in this Territory. 


FISHERIES. 


81. The Government has expressed its willingness to join 
with the Kenya Government in a scientific survey of the ocean 
fisheries on the East Coast by officers of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa and funds are being provided accordingly 
in the Estimates for 1926-27. 


The East Africa Commission were of the opinion that, with 
encouragement from Government, the methods at present em- 
ployed by native fishermen on the great lakes could be vastly 
improved with immediate benefit to the country. Proposals 
for a survey of the inland fisheries were accordingly considered, 
but in view of German reports on the subject it is probable that 
the views of the Commission were unduly optimistic. 


EX-ENEMY PROPERTY. 


82. Of the ex-enemy properties already scheduled for sale 
only one plantation and twenty-six building plots situated in 
various townships remained unsold. During the year seventy-six 
properties were disposed of by private treaty and tender, realising 
the sum of £159,832. 
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Twenty-five further properties were scheduled for sale in 
January, 1926. There are still to be scheduled for sale approxi- 
mately 120 properties, including building plots, for which no 
titles have been found, though a number appear in the various 
survey and district land registers. The question of advertising 
these for sale without guarantee of title is under consideration. 


The total realised by the sale of all properties up to the end 
of 1925 was £1,381,327. The purchasers, with three exceptions, 
have met their obligations to the Custodian and it was only 
necessary to re-sell these small properties. 


The number of estates scheduled for liquidation increased to 
859 and all had been dealt with. A sum of approximately £12,850 
was disbursed during the year in payment of claims against those 
estates. A further sum, amounting to £56,853, was remitted to 
German nationals during the year in respect of eleemosynary 
payments. 


BANKS. 


83. Banking interests are represented by the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Limited, which act as bankers to the Government, 
and has branches at Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Mwanza, 
Bukoba, Moshi, and Lindi; the National Bank of India, Limited ; 
and the National Bank of South Africa, Limited; both with 
branches at Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga; and the Banque du Congo 
Belge, with branches at Dar-es-Salaam and Kigoma. 


There is no Savings Bank in the Territory at present, but an 
Ordinance to establish a Post Office Savings Bank was enacted at 
the end of the year. 


LEGISLATION. 
Ordinances enacted during the year. 


84. The following new Ordinances were enacted during the 
year, but only two, namely, the Ordinance to remove the restric- 
tions on the holding of land by ex-enemies and the Savings Bank 
Ordinance are of general interest. 


The Preparation of Legal Instruments Ordinance. 


The Ordinance, which is modelled on existing English Law, 
and is similar to legislation on the subject in Kenya and Uganda, 
prohibits, in the interests of the public and of the legal profession, 
the preparation of legal instruments by unqualified persons. 


The Land Registry Ordinance, 


The Ordinance was enacted to overcome the difficulties 
expected to follow from the application of section 11 of the Land 
Registry Ordinance, 1923, and provides for the registration without 
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the formality of a survey of a title to land acquired by a native. 
The Ordinance applies mainly to those lands, near or on the coast, 
which have been held by natives for many years without docu- 
mentary title. 


The Whipping Ordinance. 


The main object of the Ordinance is to abolish the use of the 
“ Kiboko,” which, by the whipping regulations of 1918, was 
prescribed as the instrument with which corporal punishment 
ordered by the Court was administered. The Governor, by the 
present Ordinance is empowered to prescribe the mode of whipping 
which, by regulations under the Ordinance, is now carried out 
with a light rattan cane. 


Appeal to the High Court (Sentence of Death) Ordinance. 


This Ordinance is intended to remove doubts which have 
arisen from the application of the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, 
to the judicial system of this Territory. The provisions of that 
Act relating to the period for an appeal against sentence of death 
were not clear in their application to such sentences passed by a 
Subordinate Court with extended jurisdiction. This Ordinance 
accordingly makes special provision for local conditions and 
prescribes a period which is the same as that allowed for appeals 
to the Court of Appeal against similar sentences passed by the 
High Court. 


The Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Ordinance. 


This amends the principal Ordinance relating to the pensions 
of Widows and Orphans of the European Staff. 


The Intoxicating Liquor Ordinance. 


By the provision of the Intoxicating Liquor Ordinance, 1923, 
a hotel licence could not be granted for any premises which did 
not contain at least six properly furnished bedrooms. This 
provision imposed an inconvenient limitation which it was 
considered desirable to remove. 


The Ex-Enemies (Land Holding) Repeal of Restrictions Ordinance. 
Referred to in paragraph 77 of the Report. 


The Post Office Savings Bank Ordinance. 


Referred to in paragraph 97 of the Report. 
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EDUCATION. 


85. The most notable educational event of the year was 
the Education Conference, which, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Rivers Smith, the Director of Education, sat in Dar-es-Salaam 
from the 5th to the 12th of October, and was attended by represen- 
tatives of Government departments, the various missionary 
societies working in the Territory, planting, commercial and 
Indian interests and by two native members. It is unnecessary 
that the proceedings of this Conference should be reviewed in 
great detail here as a full report*, copies of which will be sent to 
the League of Nations and to bodies interested in African Educa- 
tion, has already been published, but it is only fitting to mention 
in passing the vital step in educational progress which it repre- 
sents, as it marks an important change in the previous policy of 
the Government. Hitherto the Government has been content to 
accept responsibility only for those educational institutions 
organised and conducted at Government expense, but henceforth 
the Government will recognise its obligation to guide the secular 
educational activities of the missions and to make provision, 
increasing as financial circumstances permit, so that those 
activities may be conducted in accordance with a uniform scheme 
and an approved standard of efficiency. 


The scheme proposed for co-operation between Government 
and the missions provides for a Central Advisory Committee 
which will meet periodically in Dar-es-Salaam. The constitution 
of the Committee will include representatives of Government 
departments more particularly concerned with the training and 
apprenticeship of Africans, in addition to the Director of Education 
as chairman, six representatives of the missionary societies, two 
of the commercial and planting interests and two Africans. The 
Central Committee will be assisted by provincial or district 
committees on which Government will be represented by 
Administrative Officers and the senior Education Officer of the 
district, and each mission working in the particular area will have 
its own representative ; native authorities will also have their 
members. Representatives of the planters may be invited to 
serve on these committees when considered necessary. 


It is hoped that eventually each mission will have a specially 
qualified educationist who will be generally responsible for the 
organization of educational work and who will act as secretary 
for purposes of co-operation with the Government. 


The Government will be prepared to make a grant-in-aid to a 
mission society in respect of certain recognized types of school 
based on the number of qualified European instructors, the 
salaries of the native teachers employed, the efficiency of the 





* The Report of the Education Conference, 1925. 
(21984) c 
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school and the cost of its maintenance. The following types of 
school will be recognized for the purpose of the grant :— 

Teachers training schools. 

Girls boarding schools and schools for infants. 

Welfare training. 

Central schools. 

Industrial schools. 

Elementary or village schools. 

Holiday schools. 


The code which will be necessary to give effect to the new develop- 
ment was in course of preparation at the end of the year, and 
provision was inserted in the draft Estimates for 1926-27 for a 
beginning to be made in cases where the required conditions 
can be fulfilled. 


Central Schools. 


86. The reports of the headmasters of the central schools 
make it clear that these schools are beginning to live and that 
the seed of school esprit de corps has been well planted. 


The very obvious happiness of the children in their schools, 
while primarily attributable to the influence of the members of 
the European staff, is also very largely due to the recently 
introduced policy of indirect rule which is growing with sur- 
prisingly encouraging results actually in the schools themselves. 
There can be no doubt that African psychology is adapted to 
control by tribal Chiefs, and loyalty to this authority is still 
very strong in the more unsophisticated tribes, and though 
weakened by the process of detribalization, which has for long 
been going on in the more developed districts, is still inherent in 
every true African. The intense attachment even to-day of some 
of the people to their Chief, would undoubtedly cause surprise 
to those who have not had experience of Africa. It may not be 
out of place to quote an instance typical of this characteristic 
which recently occurred at Tabora, where a very small boy had 
been brought to school from the heart of the Kigoma district, 
hundreds of miles away. He was followed by a number of his 
tribesmen who took up their residence in the town that they 
might be near him in an emergency, and who were so persistent 
in their attentions that the most stringent limitations had to 
be put on their visits to the school. But even these were not 
sufficient to deter them, and it was only by imposing penalties 
on the young Chief himself, every time any of his retainers 
appeared except at visiting hours, that the nuisance was abated. 


The general system of government in the central schools is 
as follows :— 

The boys are divided into “‘ tribes,’’ corresponding approxi- 
mately to the different parts of the district from which they come. 
Each tribe consists of about twenty boys, and over each tribe is a 
prefect who has two monitors to help him, while over all is the- 
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captain of the school who is responsible for seeing that the daily 
life of the school works smoothly and well, and that the prefects 
and monitors are carrying out their duties. Each “tribe” is 
allotted a native teacher, who is supposed to be regarded as their 
“‘ Father ” and to whom they should come for advice and help. 
There is a school “‘ baraza”’ or court, presided over by each of 
the prefects, before which are brought for settlement such cases 
as disputes between the boys, minor breaches ot discipline, and 
also other cases in which it seems necessary to have a preliminary 
investigation and in which the prefects are more likely to get 
at the truth of the facts than a European. The “ baraza”’ is 
allowed certain limited powers of punishment, and _ their 
“sentences ’’ have to be endorsed by the headmaster before 
being carried out. The idea of this system is to teach the elder 
boys first to govern themselves and those put under them (a work 
which the majority of them will have to perform in later life), 
and to instil into them the principles of fairness and just dealing 
in their treatment of their fellows, as well as the value of strict 
discipline, and, in the case of the younger boys, the necessity of 
ready and cheerful obedience, not only towards the European or 
native teacher but also towards their companions who have 
been put in authority over them. 


Dar-es-Salaam School.—The school at Dar-es-Salaam, in 
spite of the fact that- it experienced several changes of head- 
masters during the year, made considerable progress. The 
problem of education in the capital is admittedly most difficult 
and any sign of improvement is therefore a cause of satisfaction, 
and there have been during the past year undoubted signs that 
there is a gradual but none the less certain realization by the 
boys that the school is something which belongs to them and in 
which they can take a just pride in developing. The school 
compound has been enclosed and great progress has been made in 
the improvements of the playing fields, though better buildings 
are needed to give impetus to the movement. Provision for these 
has been made in next year’s Estimates. 


By way of experiment a certain number of boys have been 
admitted on a boarding basis, but it is not the intention to continue 
this branch if accommodation can be found at an up-country 
boarding school. The experiment has however been of the greatest 
value in proving the great handicap with which so many of the 
pupils have to contend. In the headmaster’s report for last 
year he recorded the inauguration of a scheme to supply mid-day 
meals to those who lived at long distances “‘ or who on account of 
poverty or neglect are unable to get food at this hour.’’ The boys 
who have been admitted as boarders have paid small fees, though 
not sufficient to cover the cost of food, and any great extension 
of the scheme would not only be prohibitive on account of expense 
but would be unwise unless fees commensurate with the value 
received were paid, as one of the great problems of education is 
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to create and not to lessen the sense of parental responsibility. 
It has, however, become evident that a large number of the town 
boys suffer from insufficient nourishment, and the improvement 
in condition of those brought under discipline with regular 
hours and meals has been remarkable, an increase of three or 
four pounds in weight during the first month being not uncommon. 


Tanga School.—The school at Tanga had a roll of 380 pupils 
divided as follows :— 


Primary classes a ae ee a4 60 
Industrial classes. . os 4 as 90 
Elementary classes .. a 6 ae 230 


There was an average attendance of over 90 per cent. during 
the year. The extension of the boarding system which was 
made possible by the re-occupation of buildings formerly attached 
to the school and the continued development of the industrial 
activities are features in an eminently satisfactory year’s work. 


The boys have improved considerably in English and 
mathematics but where they fail is in the use of inductive 
reasoning as they find it very hard to get out of the habit of 
learning everything by heart. This is probably the biggest 
stumbling block in their progress. They are at all times being 
encouraged to use their initiative and original power of thought, 
but results are as yet small. 


There are in all ninety apprentices. 
33 Carpenters with 2 Instructors and 2 Assistant Instructors. 


18 Masons » 1 Instructor 
16 Bootmakers ,, 2 Instructors 

14 Tailors » 1 Instructor 
6 Dressers A os 


3 Blacksmiths ,, 1 


” 


In addition to the apprentices, twenty-four boys from the 
school have been taken on by the railways to be trained as fitters 
and turners, &c. They attend the school for theoretical training 
on three afternoons a week and are attached to the school for 
games and discipline. 

The dressers have been responsible for the general sanitation 
of the school, for attending to all minor ailments, for the vaccina- 
tion of all the boys, for visiting and tending at their homes all 


boys and masters who report sick, and for the daily quinine 
parades of the boarders. 


The Medical Officer of Health has given them lectures, to- 
gether with his own sanitary squad, every morning and they 
also have their own lectures under the instructor. This will 
give them the opportunity of rising to posts of over Shs. 100 per 
mensem in the Medical department. Whether it is the training, 
or the type of boy that volunteers for this work, they certainly 
seem to possess many qualities of initiative and common sense 
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During the latter half of the year night schools have been 
held for any African who wishes to attend and for the native 
police. Numbers fluctuated but there have been regular classes. 


Bukoba School_—Bukoba school is still cramped for space and it 
will not be possible for the school to expand toits fullest dimensions 
until moved to a permanent home with adequate accommodation. 
A part of the school was destroyed by fire during the year but 
steps have been taken to erect temporary buildings until a 
permanent site has been decided upon. 


Owing to the profits made in recent years by native coffee 
growers in Bukoba, parents have begun to exhibit a certain 
reluctance to send their sons to school, which some consider to 
be a waste of time, seeing that their children might be engaged 
in the more profitable occupation of coffee cultivation, and 
thereby enable the head of the family to spend more leisure in 
social pursuits. This view is confined to the elder generation 
who, uneducated themselves, feel that when their sons leave 
school they will refuse to settle down again in their villages and 
support their parents in their old age or will come to despise 
them for their lack of refinement. Education, however, has 
been firmly established in the district: two of the Sultans have 
now been educated at the central school and a considerable 
number of boys are beginning to pass out from it, so that it may 
be hoped that the prejudice on the part of parents against sending 
their sons to school will very largely have vanished with the 
next generation. 


Tabora School.—This school, which was in the first year of 
its existence, is intended primarily for the sons of Chiefs, and the 
special character of the school is recognized in the curriculum 
and in the interior organization which is based on the principles 
of tribal rule and authority. There is no technical school, and 
the syllabus is drawn up with the knowledge that a boy will 
attend regularly for at least six years. There is no fear that a 
boy will leave after a few years to seek his living, as all the boys, 
who number 100, are at school to learn the work of native govern- 
ment which awaits them in after life. Book-keeping and simple 
accounting, for instance, are essential subjects because the 
formation of Native Treasuries means that the Sultans must be 
able to understand the principles of the budget and heads of 
revenue and expenditure. 


Moshi School.—The new central school which was about to 
be opened will be a boarding and day school serving the Pare 
country and the Moshi and Arusha districts, and will provide 
for elementary and primary courses and tuition in industrial 
and agricultural pursuits, village handicraft and medical work. 


An estate of over 50 acres which marched with the boundaries 
of the area designated for the school was purchased. The new 
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area provides buildings suitable for staff quarters and workshops, 
a coffee plantation and increased possibilites of play grounds. 


At Mpapwa, the site for a large central school and for the 
native teachers training college, the difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient labour delayed construction, but at the end of the year 
several blocks of the temporary quarters were completed or 
nearing completion, and the headmaster had taken up his residence 
with the view to an early opening and in order that the planting 
season should not be missed, as this would have necessitated the 
purchase of the whole food supply for the coming year. 


It was possible to arrange for modifications in the plans which 
will add materially to the life of the present buildings, and even 
after the erection of the permanent quarters the present accom- 
modation should serve for many years as workshops and stores. 


It is the intention to undertake the building work department- 
ally as part of the industrial training, so soon as the school is 
established, and it is hoped that the buildings approved for 
next year will be erected by apprentice labour. 


Village Schools. 


87. The number of village schools has increased only slightly 
during the year, not because there has been any falling off in the 
demand for them but because it has been impossible to obtain 
the necessary supply of trained teachers to meet the demand. 
The willingness of Chiefs and village communities to provide 
school buildings if Government will provide a native teacher 
remains as great as ever. 


Progress in the existing schools, which now number seventy- 
eight has on the whole been satisfactory and in some instances 
the success of the schools such as those of Shinyanga and Bagamoyo 
due to the energy, ability and personality of the native teacher, 
has been remarkable. In other cases where the teachers were 
for the most part trained in pre-war days it has been noticeable 


that the schools urgently require more frequent inspection and 
help. ; 


The native teachers in charge of these schools often have 
some hard and difficult problems to face and it is only by frequent 
and essentially friendly inspection that they can be given the 
support and guidance they require. 


These difficulties are apparent even in the more remote 
Government schools which have been visited fairly frequently 
by Administrative Officers and other visitors, and it is unfortun- 
ately probable that the state of the majority of the smaller 
mission schools is even worse and that the so-called teaching is 
devoid of all human interest and totally unrelated to the every 
day life of the children. 
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These dry bones must be made to live, and they can only be 
made to live by the best possible training for the teachers, frequent 
friendly inspection and periodic refresher courses for all teachers. 


The ideal is one which will take many years to accomplish, 
but with an organised inspection in each mission supplemented 
in an increasing degree by Government activities, a very marked 
improvement should be noticeable within a few years. 


The assembling of all native teachers during the school 
holidays at a district centre where the headmaster can give them 
courses of instruction has been found of distinct value especially 
in the Tabora district, and it is proposed in future to develop 
this idea and invite the local missionary societies to send any 
of their own teachers to attend these holiday courses. 


For the most part only boys attend the village schools but 
here and there the native prejudice against female education is 
diminishing and where girls attend Government village schools 
inspectors have reported very well on their work. At every 
village school manual work of some kind forms part of the 
curriculum and in order to emphasise the importance of agri- 
culture to the Territory special attention is paid to work in the 
school garden. 


The village schools are proving useful sources from which 
many Government departments draw their apprentices and 
probationers for instruction, and difficulty is experienced in 
meeting the many demands of this nature. 


Attendance at village schools has been excellent on the whole 
and remarkably good in those instances where the Administrative 
Officer or a local Chief has been able to pay particular attention 
to the schools of their district. A supply of simple medicines 
exists at every school and in many cases a medical officer has 
been able to make regular inspections to the very great benefit 
of the schools concerned. 


























88. Expenditure on Education. 
! Amount 
Percentage | Percentage 
Total Ex- Revenue | of Total | of Hut and| Spent om 
Year. penditure Total | rg and| Revenue | Poll Tax education 
a: ee Revenue ‘Poll Tax.| spent on spent on per head 
eeuceon: education. | education. of | 
i | population, 
£ £ £ 
1921-22 8,058 978,192 | 349,554 +82 2-30 47d. 
1922-23 9,359 |1,228,586 | 406,550 +76 2-30 774. 
1923-24 13,156 | 1,257,540 | 410,000 1-05 3-20 + 88d. 
1924-25 15,724* |1,324,670t| 446,900 1-18 3°51 “91d. 
1925-26 32,000* |1,641,530 | 550,000 1-90 5-81 1-87d. 
1926-27 66,347* |2,063,100 | 702,500 3-21 9-44 3-87d. 
(estimated.) 





* Does not include new buildings or upkeep of buildings. 
t Not including Grant-in-aid. 
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European Education. 


89. The problem of the education of the European children 
has been engaging the serious attention of the Government 
during the year, and an earnest attempt is being made to find a 
solution of a very difficult problem. 


An attempt was made by the Chaplain of the English Church, 
Dar-es-Salaam, to organise a school during the year, and it was 
expected that parents would welcome any opportunity to place 
their children under regular instruction and discipline. This 
laudable attempt, however, received but little support except 
from Government, and before the latter had had the opportunity 
to give practical assistance to the effort to fulfil to some extent 
a long felt want, the attendance, very meagre from the first, 
dwindled to vanishing point until there was no alternative but 
to abandon the attempt altogether. 


It is not only the apparent apathy of the parents which 
has to be contended with. The majority of children in the 
capital are those of Government officials, a floating population, 
and of those permanently resident foreign nationals almost 
predominate. Transport difficulties are an obstacle and there 
can be little doubt that when a school is eventually started many 
parents will be influenced by these considerations and the resulting 
expense of transport, and will if possible send their children to 
Europe to be educated. 


The Governor has formed doubts whether a European school 
in a suitable locality would at present receive sufficient support 
and, as a temporary measure and in order to test the position, 
the Kenya Government has at his request very kindly agreed to 
admit Tanganyika children to the European schools at Nairobi, 
Nakuru and Eldoret. The fees are extremely moderate, concession 
fares are granted on the Kenya and Uganda Railway, and there 
is little more difficulty in sending a child to school at Nairobi 
than to Lushoto or some other suitable spot on the Tanga Railway. 


Indian Education. 

90. There were twenty-six Indian schools in the Territory 
with an approximate total attendance of 1,100. Indian education, 
hitherto, has not received any financial assistance from Govern- 
ment, but proposals have been put before the Secretary of State 


for establishing a central school for Indian children in Dar-es- 
Salaam. 


Language and Text Books. 


91. A great deal has been done in the preparation of the 
ground for organised publication of text-books under the 
guidance of a publication committee, the necessity for which was 
generally recognised at the time of the Education Conference. 
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An attempt was also made at the time of the Conference to 
decide the much vexed question of a standard orthography for 
the Swahili language. Unfortunately, the Kenya Government 
did not appoint representatives on the committee and the de- 
liberations were therefore confined to those of Zanzibar and of 
this Territory. The report of the committee recommended 
several rather drastic changes but it is hoped that it will form 
the basis of permanent agreement without which there must 
inevitably be confusion. 


+ A notable development is foreshadowed by the inclusion 
in the Estimates for the next financial year of a special language 
section attached to the Administrative branch of the Department. 
In addition to the more immediate necessity of expediting the 
publication of school books there will be much work to be done 
in the nature of revision of standard works, which it may not be 
possible for the authors themselves to undertake, and there is 
reason to hope that eventually valuable research work in connec- 
tion with the Bantu languages may form an important part of 
the duties of this branch. 


The Government Swahili monthly, ‘‘ Mamba Leo,” continues 
to enjoy wide popularity and is more than maintaining its 
reputation as a publication of high standard. Its value is not 
limited to that of a medium for propaganda and the education of 
the native, but it has also been found useful to students of 
Swahili outside Africa. 


CLIMATE. 


92. The climate of the Territory varies greatly according 
to the height above sea-level of the several districts. Roughly, 
four climatic zones can be distinguished, though even among 
these there are considerable local variations :— 

(i) The warm and rather damp coast region with its adjoining 
hinterland —Here, conditions are tropical, though not un- 
pleasant except just before and during the rainy seasons, when the 
heat is trying and the atmosphere humid. The average yearly 
temperature is 78 deg. 


(ii) The hot and moderately dry zone between the coast and the 
central plateau (300 ft.—2,000 ft.)—This zone is characterised 
by low humidity of atmosphere, less rain, and a temperature 
rather lower but with greater daily and yearly variations. 


(iii) The hot and dry zone of the central plateau between 2,000 ft. 
and 4,000 ft. in height.—The climate of this zone differs greatly 
in parts, but its prevailing characteristics are low humidity, little 
rainfall (at Tabora an annual average of 32 in.), a fairly high mean 
temperature, with great daily and yearly variations, some- 
times exceeding 36 deg. Fahr. daily. The heat is dry, but not so 
trying to the European as the moist and steamy warmth of the 
coast, while the nights are invariably cool. 
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(iv) The semi-temperate regions around the slopes of Kilimanjaro 
and Meru, of the Usambara highlands, the Ufipa Plateau, and the 
mountainous areas of the south-western area (5,000 ft.—10,000 /t.).— 
Frosts occur at the higher altitudes and the nights are cold. These 
districts enjoy a bracing climate and alone can be considered 
healthy for Europeans, but prolonged residence in these altitudes 
is apt to produce nervous strain even though physical fitness is 
maintained. 


There are two well-defined rainy seasons annually. Generally 
speaking, the long rains begin in February or March, and last for 
two or three months, while the short rainy season extends from 
October to November, but the rainfall is low for a tropical 
country, and droughts are not infrequent. 


RAILWAYS. 


93. On page 122 of their Report the East Africa Commj 
expressed the opinion that the most urgent new railw 
struction is the completion of the Tabora-Kahama line to 
on Lake Victoria. The Tabora-Kahama section of seventy 
miles is nearing completion and a further section of fifty mil 
Shinyanga (or rather to Kizumbi, the site selected for the 
Administrative station) has been approved and will be compl 
it is anticipated, by the end of July or August, 1926. The Kah 
section is estimated to cost £90,000, and the sum of {£230,600 
provided for the Kahama-Kizumbi section will be sufficient. 
The former section has been laid throughout with rails picked up 
from the Central Railway, on which for a total distance of 117 
miles a heavier rail (of 55 Ib.) is being substituted for the lighter 
German rail of about 42 lb. Rails for about twenty miles 
of the Kizumbi extension are being found from the same so 







A reconnaissance survey of the line from Kizumbi to Mwanza 
has been completed and it is hoped that it will be possibleXto 
commence construction in July, 1926. The distance is about 
110 miles and the cost of construction is estimated at £627,500. 
If construction commences in July, 1926, there is a reasonable 
hope that it will be possible to get into Mwanza by the end of 
March, 1927. The material (45 1b. British Standard track) has 
been ordered so as to be shipped from England in April, 1926. = 


The question of extending the Tanga line from Moshi to 
Arusha has been under consideration for some time and is ad- 
vocated by the East Africa Commission (page 123 of their Report). 
The German Government had decided to construct this extension, 
and it is, indeed, shown on some of their maps as being in course 
of building. A sum of £250,000 for the work has been provided 
on the draft Estimates for 1926-27. 


It is certain that at some future date the railway systems of 
Uganda-Kenya and Tanganyika will be connected by a line 
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from Arusha to Dodoma and for this reason there are very strong 
arguments in favour of making the latter place the point of 
departure on the Central Railway for a railway designed to 
connect the northern areas of Nyasaland and Rhodesia with the 
railway system of Tanganyika. 


If-a route into Rhodesia and Nyasaland from Dodoma were 
found possible it would have the following advantages :— 


(1) The Iringa (Uhehe) and Ubena highlands would be 
opened up ; 

(2) The highlands of the northern Livingstone Mountains 
would be within its sphere ; 


(3) The railway would run through the highland areas north 
of the Igali Pass ; 


(4) The rich country to the south of the Igali Pass (the 
Konde Plains), well watered and well cultivated by 
the natives and capable of becoming one of the really 
important granaries of the Territory, would be within 
its sphere ; 

(5) The railway would serve the highlands of western Rungwe 
which (around Mbosi) are said to be some of the best 
in the south-western area ; 


(6) The line would tap Lake Nyasa and run for a certain 
distance through Nyasaland ; 


(7) It would serve North-Eastern Rhodesia in a manner that 
a railway to Manda could not serve it. 


. It is stimulating to think too that sometime in the future, 
ote as it may seem now, this line might be extended to Broken 
ill so as to afford a line of railway from Capetown to the 


vigable Nile. 


F It is true that as compared with a line to Manda the Songea 
District would not be so well served, but the Governor is inclined 
to think that Songea will find its outlet at Lindi; especially if 
the tramway from that Port is extended. 


There is no doubt that a railway by way of Dodoma and 
lringa to Northern Nyasaland and North-Eastern Rhodesia would 
be of great benefit to the important tribes in the Iringa and 
Rungwe Districts, who are at present completely stagnant from 
an agricultural and trade point of view owing to the lack of 
means of transport. 


A recommendation has been made that steps should be taken 
to survey a line to connect Dodoma with Arusha, through Kondoa 
Irangi. There is little doubt that a branch line to the Singida 
area from Itigi or Manyoni (stations west of Dodoma) over 
comparatively flat country could be built at a moderate cost. 
guch a line (about 110 miles long) would open up a rich country 
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with a population of 360,000, and seems to be, from a strictly 
commercial point of view, the most attractive proposition that 
the Tanganyika Government has before it. This line, also, should 
be surveyed. 


It should be understood that the programme outlined in these 
paragraphs must take many years to accomplish if it is eventually 
accepted, as too great a burden must not be imposed on the labour 
of the country at any one time. As railways in Tanganyika are 
built by voluntary labour, progress in carrying out the programme 
will be controlled by the amount of such labour that is forthcoming. 


Tariff and Traffic. 


94. The revenue for the year was approximately £377,560, 
as against {298,870 in 1924. 


A satisfactory increase in coaching traffic took place, the 
revenue on this account being £78,758 against £68,460 in the 
previous year, the increase being mainly accounted for by third 
class traffic. Travelling is becoming popular and the low fares 
have fully justified themselves. 


Goods traffic also shows a satisfactory increase, the tonnage 
carried being 135,060 tons against 107,359 tons for 1924, and the 
revenue being £274,914 against £212,377 in 1924. 


Railway material to, and copper from, the Congo almost 
balanced themselves, 15,399 tons of the former and 16,129 tons 
of the latter being carried. 


Whereas, previously, traffic was mainly in the down direction 
to Dar-es-Salaam, an upward traffic has been developed and 
shows every prospect of increasing, thereby enabling more 
economical working to be affected. 


SHIPPING. 
95. The following ocean-going steamship lines call regularly 
at the principal ports :— 
British India Steamship Company, Limited. 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited. 
Messageries Maritimes. 
Clan Ellerman Harrison Line. 
Holland East Africa Line. 
Deutsche Ost-Africa Linie. 
Italia Societa di Navigazione. 


Coastal services between the various ports in this and adjoining 
territories are maintained by the Zanzibar Government steamers 
and the British India Steam Navigation Company. A large 
proportion of the coastal trade is carried on by dhows. 
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Services on Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika. 

The ports of Mwanza and Bukoba, on Lake Victoria, are 
regularly visited by the service of the Uganda Railway Marine, 
which, during the produce season, is augmented by tugs and 
lighters. 


At present the steamers of the Grand Lacs Company continue 
to carry the bulk of the trade on Lake Tanganyika. 


Tonnage. 
The number of ocean-going steamers other than coastal 
which entered and cleared at the coast ports of the Territory 


during 1925 is given below :— 
Cargo Tonnage. 


Nationality. Number. Inwards. Outwards. 
British .. o: ae 418 54,525 39,050 
French .. es ae 36 427 27 
Dutch .. we be 78 22,111 42,685 
Italian .. oe os 14 944 848 
German .. Oy a 26 * 5,097 9,824 
Norwegian as ae 1 64 nil 








83,168 92,434 








ROADS. 


96. The East Africa Commission state in their Report that in 
the main only dry weather roads are required, and that the 
“‘ expense is not great except where bridges over the permanent 
rivers and bad drifts are required.”” This is correct in a measure 
but allowance must be made for one of the biggest factors in road 
making in Tanganyika, that is the mountainous and hilly nature 
of the greater part of the Territory (cf. the remarks below in regard 
to finding a road from Mahenge to Songea). A road is useless for 
the purposes of mechanical transport on a commercial scale if 
the gradients are too stiff and the radius of curvature too small, 
and the construction through mountainous country of a road 
with fairly easy gradients and curves, and, be it added, wide 
enough for two vehicles to pass one another, costs money. It is 
greatly to the credit of the Public Works Department of 
Tanganyika that road construction of this nature seems to be 
carried out in that country at comparatively low cost. 


If commercial motor transport is to be developed roads must 
be provided with reasonable grades and curves, and with 
permanent bridges and culverts where they are required. 
Fortunately, in Tanganyika, drifts can be substituted for bridges 
and culverts in many cases, and save in a few instances the rivers. 
to be bridged are not large. In fairly flat country the cost of 
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forming the road itself is small, and this part of the work should 
as a rule be left to the Administrative Officers. No attempt 
can be made to metal the roads. 


It is doubtful at present how far a mere “ surface ”’ road with 
good gradients and curves and permanent bridges, culverts 
and drifts will ‘stand up” to motor traffic in the wet season, 
but an opportunity of judging this will arise in the case of the 
road of this kind which is being constructed by the Public Works 
Department from Dodoma to Iringa. 


In discussing the use of half-track roadless vehicles employing 
the track unit of the Roadless Traction Company or the 
Citroen-Kegresse manufacturers, it seems to be too often forgotten 
that vehicles of this kind cannot climb mountains in the natural 
condition of the latter, and cannot swim. One of them set down 
in the unbeaten places of the Songea country through which 
the Governor recently travelled would be as helpless as a 
wheeled vehicle. Some kind of graded road would have to be 
made for them in such country, and in many places bridges would 
have to be constructed as they cannot dispense entirely with the 
latter. Some road construction work would have to be done and 
it would not cost very much more to construct to the standard 
required for the faster wheeled vehicle (although the subsequent 
cost of maintenance would probably be greater). In easy country, 
on the other hand, e.g. the road between Iringa and Malangali, 
the cost of making a surface road is so comparatively small that 
it is unnecessary to consider the question of using half-track 
vehicles. The invention of the half-track vehicle has by no means 
solved the problem of transport in a mountainous country like 
Tanganyika. 


One of the most urgent needs of the Territory is to substitute 
motor transport for head transport on the routes where the latter 
is so extensively used at present, i.e. from the Central Railway to 
the Mahenge, Songea, Iringa and Rungwe districts. Apart from 
the grave waste of labour that is going on now, a matter of 
sufficient importance in itself, no economic development can be 
expected so long as traders must depend on head transport to 
send their produce out to the railway and to bring in their 
merchandise. 


At present the demand for porters at Kilosa to take goods 
—mostly Government stores—to Mahenge and (via that station) 
to Songea is very large, and further congestion is caused by trade 
goods now passing between Kilosa and Iringa. It is desirable 
therefore to construct a road suitable for motor transport from 
Kilosa to Ifakara (which is on the north bank of the Kilombero 
River when it is in full flood) and from the south bank of the 
river to Mahenge, a distance of about 140 miles in all, including 
the river crossing which would be done by canoes. This road 
would serve the Mahenge District and would stimulate production 
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in the Kilombero Valley, as goods can be brought to Ifakara by 
the river over a distance of 150 miles. A route for this road has 
been surveyed, and funds to commence construction have been 
provided in the 1926-27 Estimates. 


The country to the south of Mahenge is, according to all 
Teports, exceedingly difficult, and there seems to be no prospect of 
being able to get a road into Songea by that route, but the country 
will be examined by the engineer engaged on the Kilosa-Mahenge 
survey. It is probable, however, that a route can be obtained to 
Tunduru in the Lindi District and it will be surveyed by the same 
engineer. Tunduru is connected with Lindi by a good dry-season 
motor road. At the present moment most of the Songea trade is 
conducted with Lindi by head transport. 


The Public Works Department are now constructing 4 road 
from Dodoma to Iringa, with good gradients and curves and 
permanent bridges and culverts. It is finished to the River 
Ruaha (86 miles) and should be completed to Iringa (164 miles) 
by the middle of 1926-27. When this is effected all the Iringa 
trade movements with Kilosa will shift to Dodoma. A motor-car 
can cross the Ruaha River in a pontoon in about seven minutes, 
but it is very doubtful whether it will be possible to work the 
pontoon when the river is in full flood. If the road ‘‘ stands up ” 
well to motor traffic in the wet season it will be necessary to 
bridge the river if the pontoon cannot be used all the year round, 
but in any event the question of this bridge should be put on one 
side until the route of the railway to Nyasaland is finally selected. 
There is a good crossing for a bridge just below the pontoon site, 
the estimated cost being about £9,500. 


This Dodoma-Iringa road should become the main trunk road 
to the south-west, the work of construction on the present scale 
being continued to Tukuyu. 


As regards the country to the north of the Central Railway, it 
is of paramount importance that no further delay should occur in 
linking up the European settled area on the Northern Railway 
with Dar-es-Salaam. Owing to the sandy nature of the soil a 
coast road is out of the question, but at comparatively small 
additional expenditure the road from Kilosa to Korogwe, which 
has just been surveyed, can be converted into an all-weather road. 
The road from Kilosa (with its branch to Kimamba, the railway 
station next to Kilosa to the east) is being made up this year to 
Turiani, to serve cotton areas and the two ginneries at Mswero and 
Mvomero, and the recent survey shows that a sum of about £6,000 
will be sufficient to complete the road to Korogwe, a number of 
bridges in the Handeni area having already been put in order. 
Provision has been made accordingly in the 1926-27 Estimates. 
From Korogwe one can now motor to Tanga on the east and to 
Mombo and Lushoto on the north, but, a little later, some money 
will probably have to be expended on these sections. 
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By utilising a road built by the Germans and said to have been 
abandoned as soon as the railway to Morogoro was opened it 
would be possible to connect Kilosa with Dar-es-Salaam by road, 
thus making it possible to motor from the latter place to Tanga, 
but this is a project that need not be considered for the present. 


Provision has been made in the 1926-27 Estimates for recon- 
structing the road from Muhesa on the Tanga Railway to Amani. 


The road from Tanga has been connected with Jasin on the 
Kenya border, but a deviation of approximately ten miles is 
required at the Kenya end to meet a new road constructed by 
that Government to the border. Funds have been provided on 
the draft Estimates for 1926-27. 


The road from Arusha to Dodoma is of great importance, being 
one link in the great trunk road which should eventually, through 
this Territory by way of Iringa, connect the road systems of 
Rhodesia and Uganda-Kenya. It can be used now for several 
months in the year, but it should be surveyed and an estimate 
prepared of the cost of making it thoroughly suitable for motor 
traffic. 


The road from Singida in the Dodoma District to Itigi and 
Manyoni on the Central Railway opens up a rich and well popu- 
lated country, and should be made more suitable for motor trans- 
port if the proposal to connect Singida with the Central Railway 
by rail is not pursued. 


A decision was taken this year not to reconstruct the Tabora- 
Mwanza road in view of the extension of the Tabora-Shinyanga 
Railway to Mwanza, but pressure is again being exerted to have 
this decision reversed owing to the number of motor vehicles 
now using the road, including those of the Government transport 
service. It is of great importance that this pioneer road should 
be kept open until the railway to Mwanza is ready—The General 
Manager of the Railways estimates that this could be effected by 
March, 1927, if funds are made available—but after that the 
road will be a convenience ; not by any means a necessity. 


Feeder roads to this new railway are being built this year in 
the Tabora District, and further provision for this service has been 
made in next year’s draft Estimates, as also for feeder roads in the 
Mwanza District as soon as the railway location is known. 


There has been considerable development in motor transport 
during the year. 


A Government motor transport service was instituted in 
September between Tabora and Mwanza for the transport of 
Government passengers and goods and the carriage of private 
passengers and native produce. The service, however, had to 
be suspended in November as no less than 20 in. of rain fell 
in the last fortnight of that month, washing away bridges and 
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considerable stretches of road. In the short period for which the 
service was working it proved satisfactory and remunerative and 
will be re-established as soon as weather conditions permit. 


On the completion of the construction of the railway to Kahama 
and Shinyanga the vehicles will be used to carry produce along 
the feeder roads to the railway. It is of course not intended to 
compete with private enterprise ; in fact, such will be encouraged 
by every means, and in the event of adequate private transport 
becoming available the Government motor service will be 
withdrawn to be utilized in other areas. 


A motor transport service and forwarding agency was started 
in the latter part of the year under private enterprise from 
Kilosa and Dodoma on the Central Railway to Iringa, Malangali 
and Tukuyu. The Government made a provisional contract 
with the owners for the transport of Government passengers 
and stores. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 
Postal. 


97. Internal correspondence exceeded that of the previous 
year by 25 per cent. Correspondence posted in the Territory for 
places abroad increased by 9 per cent., while correspondence in 
the reverse direction increased by 30 per cent. The latter increase 
is abnormal and consists chiefly of trade circulars, papers and 
samples. 


Postage rates on correspondence were reduced on the Ist 
of October, the principal reduction being 25 per cent. on the 
letter rate for inland correspondence and correspondence addressed 
to Great Britain and British Possessions. Sufficient data are not 
yet available to state accurately the result of the reduction but 
the volume of correspondence has an upward tendency. 


Parcel post business with other countries increased by 23 per 
cent. inwards and 32 per cent. outwards, the latter figure being a 
notable advance of 30 per cent. over the increase between 1923 
and 1924. 


Sales of stamps increased by 19 per cent. 


Sales of postal orders have increased by 27 per cent. in value 
and 20 per cent. in number. Postal orders paid show an increase 
of 14 per cent. in value and 17 per cent. in number. Poundage 
was reduced on the Ist of October, but the effect of the reduction 
is not yet apparent. 


Direct money order relations with other administrations 
and an inland Money Order Service were inaugurated during the 
year but insufficient time has not elapsed since the commencement 
of the service for progress to be judged satisfactorily. : 
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An Ordinance establishing a Post Office Savings Bank was 
passed in December to come into force at a date to be notified 
later. 


Telegraphs and Telephones. 


98. The telegraph system, which comprises approximately 
3,300 miles of route and 5,600 miles of wire, is connected with 
the land lines of Kenya, Uganda, and Nyasaland. During the 
year the Government took over that part of the African Trans- 
continental Company’s telegraph system which lay within the 
borders of Tanganyika. The line between Kasanga and Abercorn 
was under reconstruction and no direct communication with 
Northern Rhodesia was possible in the meantime. The Eastern 
and South African Telegraph Company has an office in Dar-es- 
Salaam and communication by cable is possible with all parts of 
the world. 


The total telegraph traffic dealt with, including cables, 
increased by 21 per cent. over 1924, when traffic was abnormally 
high. 


In June the inland rates were reduced by 50 per cent. with 
the gratifying result that traffic between July and December 
increased by 73 per cent. over the first six months of the year. 


The intercolonial rate between this Territory and Kenya 
Colony was reduced by a third in June, resulting in a traffic 
increase of 28 per cent. 


Telegraph revenue has not fallen in spite of substantial 
reductions in rates. 


A telephone service between Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga 
(150 miles) was opened on the 19th October. 


Progress has been made with the installation of rural telephones 
for planters, and small exchanges at outstations. 


Telephone revenue has increased by 19 per cent. 


Wireless. 


99. Provision for the erection of a wireless station in Dar-es- 
Salaam was made in the draft Estimates for 1926-27. If this 
is sanctioned the normal range of the station will be 300 to 600 
miles and apparatus will be fitted to allow of the reception of 
news bulletins from Rugby and other high-powered stations. 


The number of licences issued for amateur receiving stations 
is six. 

The Belgian Government maintains a wireless station at 
Kigoma for communication with the Belgian Congo. 
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Personnel. 


100. The limit of reduction in the European establishment 
has been reached and the incidence of sick leave and transfers 
unfortunately necessitated the Training School being left without 
a full-time instructor for séven months, with the consequence that 
the progress of pupils in telegraph and postal work received a 
set back. 


The successful employment of Africans in postal work and 
telegraph operating would not have been possible without the 
school, and with the development of the service there is need 
for extending the school’s activities. It is now becoming difficult 
to replace the normal wastage of African staff. 

The progress of Africans in training as mechanicians has been 
very satisfactory, but recruits of a good standard for outdoor 
engineering work are still difficult to obtain. 


AERODROMES. 


101. There are aerodromes at Mwanza and Tabora with 
emergency landing grounds at Shirati and Simba. These all 
become overgrown with grass and small scrub after the rains but 
with trifling expenditure they can be cleared and prepared in 
a very short time. 


There are no aeroplanes in Tanganyika and none flew over 
the Territory during the year. The de Havilland Aircraft Com- 
pany were organising a flight from England to Capetown and 
back towards the end of the year and the aerodromes at Mwanza 
and Tabora were put in order in anticipation of the arrival of 
Mr. Alan Cobham, the pilot of the machine. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


102. The programme of works was a heavy one and progress 
was retarded for want of staff. Twenty European quarters and 
twelve Asiatic quarters were built in various localities. Work 
on the new Indian and native hospitals at Dodoma, Kilosa and 
Kigoma have progressed satisfactorily as well as work on the 
school buildings at Mpapwa. The water supply at Dar-es-Salaam 
has been considerably extended and improved and may now be 
said to be self-supporting. Improvements of the water supplies 
at Morogoro, Tabora and Lindi are also well in hand. 


Harbour Works. 


Considerable progress has been made in the extensions and 
improvements to the wharf and plant at Dar-es-Salaam resulting 
in additional berthing accommodation for lighters and acceleration 
in the discharge of cargo. At Mwanza a new pier is being con- 
structed for dhows, while the pier at Tanga is being reconditioned 
and a further crane installed. 
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ELECTRICITY. 


103. There are four Government-owned electricity generating 
stations in the Territory, situated at Dar-es-Salaam, Dodoma, 
Tabora, and Kigoma, the three latter being operated by the 
Railway Department. There is also a privately-owned power 
station at Tanga. 


The total output of the power station at Dar-es-Salaam 
increased by 21 per cent., and at Tabora where the service was 
only inaugurated late in 1924 there was a far greater demand 
than was anticipated. A small service was started at Mpapwa, 
consisting of a petrol-driven dynamo and battery, which has 
proved so satisfactory that the introduction of similar sets in the 
smaller stations is under consideration. 


APPENDIX I. 


Questionnaire of Permanent Mandates Commission with brief 


{a) 1. Q. 


() 


a) 


avd 


PAD ADS 


EN 


replies. 


I. SLavEry. 
What measures are being taken with a view to ensure the sup- 
pression of the slave trade ? 


Slave trading is a punishable offence under Sections 370 
and 371 Indian Penal Code. 


. What results have been obtained ? 


The prohibition is completely effective. One case of 
alleged dealing in slaves was brought before the Court in 
1925 when the accused was acquitted. 


. Is slavery recognised legally ? 


No. The status of slavery was abolished by the Involun- 
tary Servitude (Abolition) Ordinance 1923. 


. Does domestic or other slavery still exist ? Give statistics. 


It appears from the Minutes of the sixth session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission that there is some miscon- 
ception as regards the perpetuation of some form of 
“domestic slavery.” The status of slavery is not recognised 
inthe Territory. After its abolition in 1923 there were, 
however, not a few ex-slaves who of their own choice 
continued to remain with their former masters by whom they 
are, in many cases, being supported in old age and 
infirmity. There are also natives who live with and work for 
others for the purpose of obtaining sufficient money to marry 
a wife. These relations are entirely voluntary and can be 
terminated at will. To speak of them as ‘‘slavery’’ is 
entirely inaccurate. 


What are the principal causes of slavery (gambling, drink, etc.) ? 


. Is the pledging of a person recognised legally ? 


No. 
Under what conditions can a slave get his freedom ? 
See reply to question (b) 1. 
What measures have been taken, or are being taken, to provide 


for the emancipation of slaves and to put an end to all slavery, 
domestic or otherwise ? 


See reply to question (6) 1. 
Is there any time-limit fixed for the emancipation of slaves ? 
Unnecessary: See reply to (b) 1. 


. If in the affirmative, how long is the period ? 
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II. Lasour. 


{a) 1. Q. Have measures been taken to ensure, in accordance with Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, the taking into consideration 
of conventions or recommendations of International Labour 
Conference ? 


A. The recommendations of the International Labour Con- 
ference are hardly suitable to local conditions. Labour is 
almost exclusively agricultural and there are no industries or 
manufactures of any importance in the Territory. 


2. Q. Are these conventions or recommendations being carried into 
effect ? 
A. See reply to (a) 1. 
3. Q. By what other provisions is free labour protected ? 
A, The Master and Native Servants Ordinance 1923 defines 


the relations between employer and employed. 


(b) 1. Q. What are the measures intended to ensure the prohibition of 
forced labour for purposes other than essential public works and 
services and what are the effective results of these measures ? 


A. The prohibition of such forced labour is accepted as an axiom 
laid down by the Mandate itself, and no further action appears 
to be necessary to ensure it. Any case of the forcing of such 
labour would be an offence punishable under the Indian Penal 
Code which is applied to the Territory. 


2. Q. For what public works and services is forced native labour 
required ? 


A. Labour has been requisitioned, when voluntary labour has 
not been available, for the construction of roads and 
temporary buildings and in some cases for road maintenance, 
also for the transport of loads for Government officers and 
Native Authorities when travelling on duty. It is not 
possible to say how many were requisitioned as there is no 
doubt that of those sent in to the administrative office by 
the chief, many came of their own free will. 


3. Q. Are there any other forms of forced labour, such as labour in 
lieu of taxation, maintenance of highways, etc. If any in the 
atfirmative, how are these regulated ? 


A. Labour in lieu of taxation is only permitted if the native is 
unable to pay his hut tax in cash and has made no effort to 
discharge his liability. In these cases, he is required to work 
for such period as is necessary to earn the amount of his 
tax at the rate of wages prevailing locally for unskilled labour. 
The work is invariably performed locally and the native is 
not required to leave his district. 


District roads, apart from metalled or trunk roads which are 
maintained by the Public Works Department, are kept clean 
by the natives in accordance with long-established custom. 
Cleaning is, as a rule, only necessary for a few days after the 
rainy season. Each village is responsible for the strip of road 
within its borders and the work is distributed equally among 
the householders. 


(¢) 1. Q. How is the recruiting of labour required by private enterprise 
organised and regulated ? Does the Administration participate 
in this recruiting ? 
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The recruiting of labour by private enterprise is regulated 
by the Master and Native Servants Ordinance 1923. 

The Administration does not participate or assist in any 
way in the recruitment of labour for private enterprise. 


2. Q. Does the Administration allow recruiting in the mandated area 


A, 


of labour for another Territory ? If so, under what conditions ? 


The recruitment of labour for employment outside the 
Territory is regulated by the Master and Native Servants 
Ordinance 1923, of which Sections 3 (1), 5, 8, 9 particularly 
apply. From these Sections it will be seen that labourers 
may not be recruited for work outside the Territory except 
with the Governor’s consent and on a written contract, the 
form and conditions of which are laid down in the Schedule 
to the Ordinance. The present policy is not to allow 
recruiting in the Territory for foreign service although the 
free flow of voluntary labour is in no way interfered with. 


3. Q. What compulsory and disciplinary measures are authorised with 


A, 


Tespect to native labour ? 

Native labourers can only be punished on the order of a 
competent court for offences which are cognizable in the 
courts. The jurisdiction and powers of the courts, punishable 
offences, and penalties relating to labour in particular are set 
out in Section 29 and the following Sections of the Master 
and Native Servants Ordinance 1923. No disciplinary or 


correctional measures are permitted other than those | 


sanctioned by the courts. 


4. Q. What powers has the Administration for controlling labour 


A. 


contracts in order to ensure their loyal fulfilment both on the part 
of employer and employed, and what powers does it possess to 
prevent any abuses in this respect ? 

Section 4 of the Master and Native Servants Ordinance 1923 
requires all written contracts to be attested before a 
magistrate or an administrative officer, who must read over 
and explain the contract to the servant. Unless this is done 
the contract is invalid and unenforceable against the servant. 
Breach of contract on the part of the employer or employee is an 
offence under the Master and Native Servants Ordinance 1923, 
and is punishable under Sections 39 and 32 respectively, 
but it is difficult to trace deserting natives so that, in 
practice, the native is free to break his contract when he 
pleases as the chances of his arrest and conviction are slight. 
Contracts for service outside the Territory require the prior 
sanction of the Governor. 


III. Arms TRAFFIC. 


1. Q. What measures are being adopted to control the traffic in arms 


A. 


and ammunition ? 

The traffic in the importation of arms and ammunition is 
strictly controlled by the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 
1922, which gives effect to the provisions of the Convention 
of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

The Ordinance works well, and is satisfactory in every way. 
To protect their crops against vermin, natives have so far 
been permitted to retain their muzzle-loading guns which have 
been in their possession for several years. Under the Arms 
and Ammunition Ordinance the Governor's consent is required 
to the possession of a breech-loading weapon by a native. 
This permission has only been sparingly given to a few trust- 
worthy natives occupying responsible positions. 
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2. Q. What are the statistics relating to imports of arms and ammu- 
nition of different categories ? 


A. Sporting ammunition to the number of 357,300 rounds, and 
992 sporting guns and rifles and 197 pistols or revolvers were 
imported into the Territory during 1925. 

The total number of firearms registered in the Central 
Registry up to the end of 1925 was as under. Apart from 
muzzle loaders the registration of which was pressed during 
the year, practically all arms are in possession of non- 


Natives :— 
Arms of precision .. «. 4,474 
Shot guns... ee -. 1,439 
Muzzle-loaders he .. 13,222 


IV. TRarE AND MANUFACTURE OF ALCOHOL AND Drucs. 


1, Q. What steps are being taken to assure the prohibition of abuses 
of the liquor traffic ? 


A. Spirits are not used as an article of trade with the natives. 


2. Q. How is the campaign against alcoholism organised ? 

A, The manufacture, sale and consumption of native liquor in 
townships is regulated by the Native Liquor Ordinance, 1923, 
while control outside townships is etiected by means of 
regulations under the Native Authority Ordinance, 1923. 
The sale and supply of liquor to non-natives is regulated by 
the Intoxicating Liquors Ordinance, 1923. The Ordinance 
prohibits the manufacture of potable spirits, controls the 
possession of stills, and forbids the supply to natives of 
liquor other than native liquor. The only spirits permitted 
to be manufactured are denatured or methylated spirits for 
medical, industrial, and other purposes, as authorized by 
Article 6 of the Convention of 1919 1elating to the Liquor 
Trattic in Africa, and provision for controlling the possession 
and use of stills as permitted by the Convention is necessary. 
So far no licences have been granted for the manufacture of 
denatured spirits under the provisions of the Ordinance nor 
have any applicatoins been received. Licences for the pos- 
session of stills would be granted only in accordance with 
Article 6 of the Convention, 


3. Q. What are the effects of these measures (statistics relative to the 
import and to the local manufacture of alcoholic liquors, etc.) ? 


A. Statistics relating to the importation of alcoholic liquors in 
1925 are given below :— 
1925. 
Quantity Value 
Gals. 

Wines 

Beer o 
Brandy .. ams 


Gin and Geneva 
Liqueurs. . 





Rum e . 
Whisky .. .. 22,401 
Unenumerated .. 151 


Such liquor is for non-native consumption only. Native 
beer, the consumption of which at most native ceremonies 
is demanded by tribal custom, is manufactured locally. In 
the Mwanza, Tabora, Bukoba, and Kigoma districts a certain 
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amount of liquor is illicitly distilled by the natives but the 
practice is, wherever possible, suppressed, and the offenders, 
when caught, are severely punished under the Intoxicating 
Liquor Ordinance. The tariff on imported liquor is shown 
in the schedules to the Customs Tariff Ordinance, No. 34 of 
1923. 


4. Q. What are the countries of origin of alcoholic liquor, other than 


A. 


wine and beer, imported into the Territory ? 

The United Kingdom and British Possessions, from which 
alcoholic liquor, other than wine and beer, to the value of 
£33,056 was imported. Other countries are France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy and Portugal, trom which small 
quantities totalling £3,327 in value were imported. 


5. Q. What measures have been taken to assure the prohibition 


A. 


or regulation of the importation, production, and consump- 


tion of dangerous drugs ? 


The complete control of opium and its derivatives is 
provided for by the Opium Proclamation 1920, which enforces 
the terms of the Opium Convention of 1912. The prepara- 
tion and sale of drugs and poisons is governed by the Drugs 
and Poisons Proclamation 1920. The cultivation of the poppy 
is prohibited, and all opium, cocaine and other similar 
preparations imported must be deposited in a Government 
store, from which delivery can only be obtained on the 
authority of the Prifftipal Medical Officer. The importa- 
tion of all preparations of poppies, except red poppy petals and 
syrup of red poppies, is prohibited, as also is the importation 
of ‘“‘bhang.” Power is given to Native Chiefs under para- 
graph 6 (c) of the Native Authority Ordinance 1923, to issue 
regulations and orders to prohibit or restrict the cultiva- 
tion, collection, possession or use of plants and herbs of a 
poisonous, stupefying or other noxious character, and the 
manufacture, distribution or sale of any derivatives therefrom. 
The Territory signified its willingness to accede to the Dan- 
gerous Drugs Convention signed at the second Opium Con- 
ference which met at Geneva in November, 1924. Legislation 
to give effect to the Convention was under consideration. 


V. LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


1. Q. What measures are being taken to guarantee liberty of conscience 


A. 


and religion ? 


There is complete liberty of conscience and religion 
throughout the Territory, provided, of course, that this is 
not prejudicial to law and order. Native customs are not 
subject to interference provided that they are not repugnant 
to civilised ideals of humanity and morality. 


2. Q. What restrictions have been laid down for the maintenance 


A 


of public order and morality ? 


Sundry legislation provides for the maintenance of public 
order and morality. 

Among the more important Ordinances may be men- 
tioned :— 

The Native Authority Ordinance, Peace and Order 
Ordinance, Witchcraft Ordinance, Young Girls Protection 
Ordinance, Township Ordinance, Native Liquor Ordinance, 
Intoxicating Liquor Ordinance, Highways Ordinance. 

The Indian Penal Code is applied to the Territory. 
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3. Q. Is there free exercise of religious worship and instruction ? 


A. Yes, provided that this is not prejudicial to law and 
order. 


4. Q. If not, what restrictions are there to limit such exercise ? 


5. Q. What are the results of such restrictions ? 


VI. Miitary CLausEs, 


1, Q. Has the Mandatory Power established or maintained fortresses 
or military or naval bases in the mandated territory ? 


A, No. 


2. Q. What are the forms of native military organization and 
instruction ? 


A. See paragraph 46 of the Report. 


3. Q. Are there any police forces, independent of the military, charged 
with defence of the territory ? 
A, See paragraph 47 of the Report. 

The police force is armed and, in addition to its primary 
function of dealing with the detection and suppression of 
crime, is charged with the guarding of public offices and 
treasuries, the escort of specie and prisoners, etc. Other 
branches of the force p®rform the work of water police, 
criminal investigation, and the supervision of immigration. 


Q. What is the respective importance of the two forces and the 

amount spent on each ? 

A. The King’s African Rifles is a military force charged with 
the maintenance of public order, if this is threatened to such 
an extent as to warrant military intervention. The duties of 
the police force are enumerated in the preceding paragraph. 

For the financial year ending 3lst March, 1925, the cost 
of maintaining the military service was £124,460, and the 
cost of maintaining the police service, with which is combined 
the prison service, was £113,856. 


4. Q. In what respect is the military organization of the mandated 
territory different from that in force in the neighbouring 
possessions of the mandatory Power ? 


A. The military organization differs from those of neighbour- 
ing British Dependencies in that, in accordance with the 
terms of the Mandate, natives of Tanganyika are not available 
for service outside the Territory. This principle is enunciated 
in the King’s African Rifles Ordinance 1923. 


VII. Economic Eguatity. 
1. Q. What provisions are made to secure economic equality as 
regards :-— 

(a) | Concessions ? 

A. Complete equality exists. 
(6) Q. Land tenure ? 

A, Complete equality exists. 
(c) Q. Mining rights (in particular, prospecting) ? 

A. Complete equality exists. 
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(4) Q. Fiscal régime (direct and indirect taxation) ? 
A. Complete equality exists, 

(e) Q. Customs regulations (imports, exports, transit) ? 
A, Complete equality exists. 


2. Q. What are the exceptions, if any, in each category ? 

A. There are no exceptions. The restrictions previously 
imposed upon ex-enemies in regard to the holding of land 
were removed by the Ex-Enemies (Land Holding) Repeal of 
Restrictions Ordinance 1925. 


VIII. Epucation, 


1. Q. What steps are being taken for the elementary education of 
the natives of the Territory (organization and statistics) ? 


A, See the paragraphs of the Report relating to Education. 


2. Q. What steps are being taken to provide for higher education of 
the natives, such as medical, veterinary, and technical ? 
A. See paragraphs 36, 69, 86, and 100 of the Report. 


3. Q. In what languages is instruction given in the different categories 
of schools ? 
A. In Kiswahili in the elementary, and in English and 
Kiswahili in the primary schools controlled by Government. 
In mission schools instruction is generally given in the 
vernacular, and seldom in Kiswahili except in the coastal 
districts. 
4. Q. Are mission schools compelled to submit to certain conditions, 
and, if so, what? 
A. No. 
IX. Pusric HEeattu. 


1. Q. What steps are being taken in the Territory to provide for 
public health, sanitation, and to combat endemic and epidemic 
diseases ? 

A. See the paragraphs of the Report relating to Medical and 
Sanitary Services. 

2. Q. What provisions are made for medical assistance ? 

A. European medical officers are stationed in all the more 
important districts, and Indian sub-assistant surgeons or 
compounders are posted to the smaller stations. Well- 
equipped hospitals are attached to district headquarters, and 
free medical attendance is provided for all natives. 

3. Q. What is the actual situation as regards prostitution, and what 
steps are being taken in this matter ? 

A. Prostitution is mainly confined tothe towns. Among many 
tribes native custom permits irregular relationships between 
the sexes, a state of affairs which can only be changed gradually 
with the advance of civilisation and by patient missionary 
effort, but prostitution in the ordinary sense of the word is 
infrequent in country areas. Loitering in the streets of town- 
ships for the purpose of prostitution is an offence under 
Ordinance No. 17 of 1921. Sexual intercourse with girls 
under the age of twelve years is prohibited by the Young 
Girls’ Protection Ordinance No. 33 of 1921. The Township 
Rules, 1923, empower Administrative Officers to repatriate to 
their homes within the Territory any undesirables entering 
townships. The Immigration Ordinance, Na 16 of 1924, 
prohibits the immigration of prostitutes or persons interested 
in the proceeds of prostitution except in the case of natives 
born or domiciled in the Territory. 
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X. Lanp. 


Q. What systems of land tenure and forest law exist ? 


How are they legally recognised ? 
What lands are considered as belonging to the State, and what 
are regarded as communally owned ? 


The lands of the Territory may be classified according to 
their tenure as follows :— 

(a) Lands which have been appropriated by written legal 
process or title to the use of individuals. 

(6) Lands which by virtue of custom or long prescriptive 
possession have been constituted into collective or individual 
estates the ownership of which is not supported by title and 
can only be established by repute, custom or prescription. 

Rights to land granted by the German Government are 
recognised subject to proof of title within five years from the 
date of the Land Ordinance. Land granted by the German 
Government is held either freehold or on lease, with the option 
of purchase. No freehold title can be obtained under the 
Land Ordinance 1923, but aright of occupancy for a period 
not exceeding 99 years may be granted under the Ordinance. 

With these exceptions the domain is regarded as belonging 
to the Tanganyika Territory, to be held and administered 
for the use and benefit, direct and indirect, of the natives. 

Certain areas are preserved as forest reserves by Govern- 
ment for reasons of rainfall and to prevent destruction of 
valuable timber. With the exception of these, natives have 
access to, and communal rights in accordance with native 
custom over, forest areas which are not privately owned. 


Q. What measures are being adopted for the registration of landed 


A, 


property ? 
The following Ordinances deal with the registration of 
landed property :— 
(1) Registration of Documents Ordinance 1923, which re- 
placed the Ordinance of 1921. 
(2) The Land Registry Ordinances 1923 and 1925. 


Q. What are the regulations for the alienation of land in which 


A. 


native or non-native communities exercise rights by virtue of 
heredity or use ? 


When any particular area of land is applied for the 
procedure is to refer the application to the administrative 
officer in charge of the district in which the land applied for 
is situated. The land is then visited by an administrative 
officer and an enquiry is instituted on the ground as to whether 
the land is affected by any native rights of ownership or 
occupation, either permanent or intermittent, or whether it is 
really vacant land. 

Administrative Officers, in dealing with the disposition of 
land, have been instructed to bear constantly in mind the 
first part of the preamble of the Land Ordinance, 1923, 
as follows :— 

“‘ Whereas it is expedient that the existing customary rights 
of the natives of the Tanganyika Territory to use and enjoy 
the land of the Territory and the natural fruits thereof in 
sufficient quantity to enable them to provide for the 
sustenance of themselves, their families, and their posterity, 
should be assured, protected and preserved . 5 
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Also the injunction, in Section 3 of the Ordinance, that the 
land vested in the Governor ‘‘shall be held and administered 
for the use and the common benefit, direct or indirect, of the 
natives of the Territory.” 

Also the further injunction, in Section 4, that the Governor 
in the exercise of the powers conferred upon him by the 
Ordinance in respect to any land “shall have regard to 
the native laws and customs existing in the district in which 
such land is situated.”” i 

If any native rights are likely to be infringed they are 
specifically safeguarded, or if this is not feasible the applica- 
tion is not proceeded with. 


Q. What are the measures being taken to protect rights and 


A. 


interests of native and non-native communities in respect to 
land usury, forced sales, etc. ? 

Transfers of land from natives to non-natives are not 
permitted except with the sanction of the Governor. Such 
transactions are usually permitted unless there is reason to 
believe that the transfer will be to the detriment of the native 
community. 

In many cases in the past Indians obtained mortgages 
on coconut and other plantations belonging to the natives 
on the coast as security for money lent or for credit given. 

The Credit to Natives (Restriction) Ordinance 1923, will 
prevent this in future as it debars suits for the recovery of 
money advanced to natives unless the debt was approved by 
an administrative officer in the first place. 


XI. Morat, SociaL, AND MATERIAL WELFARE. 


Q. What are, generally speaking, the measures adopted to ensure 


A, 


the moral, social, and material welfare of the natives (measures 

to maintain the interests, rights, and customs of the natives, 

their participation in public services, native tribunal, etc.) ? 
Referred to throughout the Report under different headings. 


XII. Pusric FINANCES. 
The general schedule of receipts from, and expenditure on, 


the territory, budget system, indication of the nature and assess- 
ment of taxes. 


See the paragraphs of the Report relating to Finance. 


XIII. DEMoGRAPHIC STATISTICS. 


Births, marriages (polygamy), deaths, emigration, immigration. 

For statistics of population see paragraph 29. Registration 
of births is compulsory in the case of Europeans and Americans 
and of deaths in the case of all non-natives. Compulsory 
registration by natives generally is not possible in all districts in 
the present stage of tribal development, but notification of native 
births and deaths has been made compulsory in certain districts 
which are sufficiently advanced for this to be done. Statistics in 
respect of these districts will be available in 1926. Legislation 
tomake the registration of births and deaths compulsory in 
townships has not yet been framed, but it is intended that this 
shall be done in the near future. 

For immigration, see paragraph 30. 

Europeans proceed to a temperate climate for a periodical 
change but there is no emigration in the proper sense of the 
word. 
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Report by Major G. St. J. Orde Browne, O.B.E., upon Labour in the 
Tanganyika 


Territory, with a covermg Despatch from the 
Governor. 


The Governor of the Tanganyika Territory to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 


(Received 25th March, 1926.) 


Government House, 
Dar-es-Salaam. 


24th February, 1926. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith the report furnished 
by Major G. St. J. Orde Browne, O.B.E., Senior Commissioner, 
on the following reference which was made to him by the Officer 
Administering the Government in the early part of last year :— 

“To investigate labour conditions on plantations and 
in recruiting districts, to consult the several Planters’ 
Associations as to their needs and difficulties, and generally 
to collect information and submit recommendations which 
may serve as a basis for consideration of the permanent 
appointment of a Labour Commissioner, with the necessary 
staff, for the organisation and better control of labour affairs 
generally.” 


2. The report is naturally a very lengthy one, and I shall 
endeavour in this despatch to present a précis of it, as far as 
possible, subjoining my own comments on each question as may 
appear to be necessary. 

3. Before the war, according to Major Orde Browne, labour 
was for the most part forced, and was naturally reluctant and 
troublesome. Employers tried to propitiate it by asking for a 
very small task, and this would appear to be the explanation of 
the amazingly low standard for a day’s work that is now general 
among the old employers (cf. paragraph 13 below). 

4. Then came the war with frank compulsion for military 
purposes. When that form of compulsion was withdrawn and 
no compulsion was exercised to obtain labour for the plantations 
as before the war, the native, with something of the feelings 
of the freed slave, retired dazed to his village and was content 
to remain there occupied with his own concerns. ‘‘ There seemed 
to be a general feeling that an order must be issued before anyone 
need go to work.” 

5. Such an order could not be given by a British Government, 
and the plantations had to attempt to coax the labour to their 
properties. This, for obvious reasons, was difficult during the 
period that the estates, which had been left derelict by the war, 
were being reconstructed, and in certain cases where estates 
had been in the hands of temporary tenants the conditions of 
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labour were definitely bad. In other cases during this period 
mistakes were made by employers who had no experience in 
handling’ native plantation labour and who forgot that the natives 
were no longer conscripts. 


6. Estates that have been re-established and are under wise 
management appear to be now able to attract labour. 


“The larger plantations may be divided into three classes :— 


(a) The old-established ones still in the hands of their pre- 
war owners, usually well known and popular, but 
inclined to wasteful and obsolete methods in managing 
labour ; 


(b) Post-war enterprises which have been fortunate in their 
management, thereby working up a connexion which 
goes far to solve labour difficulties ; 


(c) Other post-war undertakings which have, deservedly 
or undeservedly, acquired a bad reputation and are 
therefore struggling against an acute shortage of labour ; 
it is satisfactory to note that the last class tends to 
join the second.” 


7. As enterprises expand and new estates are opened up, the 
demand for labour will increase and, Major Orde Browne thinks, 
may be expected to be in excess of the supply notwithstanding 
the improvements which may be effected by better organisation 
of the labour supply and greater economy in its use (see paragraphs 
70 and 77 below, however). If they want to keep their labour, 
employers must make their estates popular with the natives and, 
generally speaking, they are now in a financial position to do this. 
The natives are already boycotting unpopular estates ‘‘ as 
employers are becoming increasingly aware and a steady improve- 
ment in conditions is the result.” 


8. In view of these natural causes tending to the improvement 
of labour conditions, Government interference, in the opinion 
of Major Orde Browne, should not be too rigorous. It is suggested 
that it would be sufficient if we aimed at ‘‘ securing a fair standard 
of welfare and guarding against the possible occurrence of definite 
bad conditions.” Government should, however, help the 
employers in the enforcement of sanitary and other measures 
which are unpopular, some employers being, on that account, 
fearful of enforcing them. This counsel appears to me to be 
generally sound. 3 


9. The large plantation owners (who are generally spoken 
of as the “employers ’’) employ probably less than half of the 
wage-earning labourers in the country. ‘‘ There is a host of 
smaller planters, mainly Greek and Indian.’ Arabs employ 
labour on their coconut plantations on the coast, and the African 
coffee farmers also employ labour. Labour is, of course, also 
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employed on various Government and commercial undertakings. 
It is not possible to draw up one set of regulations applicable 
even to all labour engaged on agricultural work. 


10. The labour is drawn from many different tribes and 
shows marked differences and idiosyncrasies. The employer must 
study not only such questions as variations in climate and diet 
but also the mentality of the native It is thought that the 
officers of the new Labour Department, who will be drawn from 
the Political Staff, will be able to help him in this respect. 


11. Paragraphs 21 to 34 deal with the difficulties of the 
journey which has to be undertaken by the labourer looking 
for work; the journey of the contract labourer is somewhat 
easier as he is conducted to his destination. As to the former 
“it is highly astonishing that many thousands of natives should 
embark upon such an enterprise every year.” 


12. A large proportion of the sickness on plantations which 
is attributed to inadequate rations may be due to the privations 
of the journey. There is a grave risk of actual disease. being 
contracted on the road. “ The great bulk of migrating labour 
is non-contract, a state of affairs which it would be both un- 
desirable and difficult to modify.” 


13. Paragraphs 35 to 44 deal with the waste of labour. ‘‘ The 
most obvious form of wasted labour is the use of hand work 
where machinery might be employed... .A more serious 
source of waste, however, is the very low standard of performance 
attained per head on most estates. An evil inheritance from 
German days is the acceptance of the tradition that it is quite 
unreasonable to expect a native to work every day or even an 
approximation thereto; four days a week, or possibly five, is 
the most that the majority of employers seem to expect. A 
native whois energetic will go to two or even three estates and do 
a nominal day’s work on each, all in the same day.” A 
25 hours’ week is above the average; on one estate it was 
as low as 11 hours. Men ona nominal six months’ contract work 
actually for not more than four months, and if they have 
come from a distance, as most of them do, some four months 
are consumed on the journey ‘‘so that to do four months’ actual 
work a man may well be away from his village for nearly a 
year.” 


14. A large amount of labour is wastefully employed on 
unproductive work, e.g., porters carrying loads on their heads for 
the Government or for trading purposes. Natives also waste 
their labour by carrying their produce long distances in order 
to sell it (see paragraph 61 below). 


15. Paragraphs 45 to 57 deal with some of the commoner 
forms of disease from which the natives suffer. 
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16. Paragraphs 58 to 69 explain the conditions under which 
labour is at present recruited. Labour is usually obtained by one 
of three methods: (1) the employment of casual labourers who 
live and offer their services in the locality ; (2) the collection of 


- parties of men in some distant area by a recruiting agent; and 


(3) the engagement of men also from distant areas who have 
journeyed independently to look for work. 


17. Local casual labour is as a rule bad and unreliable ;_ there 
is almost always a shortage of labour, the local native has no 
incentive to try to retain his job, and he consequently attends 
just as he feels inclined. As regards (2) it is recorded that it is 
the unpopular estates, which cannot attract labour themselves, 
that have most need for the services of the recruiting agent. The 
latter “finds as a rule that certain of his orders can be filled 
far more easily than others owing to the unpopularity of certain 
estates or forms of work. The first batches are therefore sent 
off to his more fortunate clients, while he tries to meet the require- 
ments of the others. In this he may perhaps be unsuccessful, 
thereby acquiring a bad name with the unsatisfied applicants, 
or he may be tempted to induce natives to enlist by concealing 
the name of the place of employment, or misdescribing the nature 
of the work. In the latter case he provides the employer with a 
dissatisfied labour force who will probably desert when they realise 
that they have been deceived, and he also obtains a bad reputation 
among the natives of the locality as being untrustworthy. . . . 
The genuine professional recruiter meets a real want.” 


18. In paragraph 64 Major Orde Browne points out the 
serious difficulties which attend the formation of a general 
recruiting organisation conducted by the planters themselves. 


19. “There remains to be considered the third method of 
securing labour—reliance upon reputation to secure a supply of 
workmen without the medium of any sort of recruiting agency. 
This is fairly common in Tanganyika and plantations are to be 
found where there is hardly ever any shortage of labour although 
no recruiting is resorted to, and in some cases these are next to 
properties where perpetual trouble is experienced. . . . From 
the point of view of the employer this is the ideal system and it 
is the one towards which all plantations endeavour to move.” 


20. In paragraph 68 Major Orde Browne refers to the case 
of labourers who remain on the plantations as squatters. They 
form generally the more skilled element in the labour force of 
the estate and are naturally encouraged by the employers. They 
may be detribalised, but the evolution of this class of employee 
is inevitable (cf. paragraphs 50 and 51 below). 


21. The possibility of the Government recruiting labour for 
the estates is not dealt with as such a system is open to very 
many grave objections, and is, in any case, not considered 
admissible for Tanganyika. 
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22. Although the permissible period of contract has recently 
been extended from six to twelve months the labourer is reluctant 
to sign on for the longer period. In the absence of any sort of 
pass law or means of identification the native can desert with 
impunity in the majority of cases and the employer can seldom 
find a remedy in the Courts, to which he is, in any event, reluctant 
to resort as he is fearful of gaining a bad reputation with the 
natives as an employer who is constantly taking his labourers 
to Court. For all practical purposes the native is free to break 
his contract as he pleases and “‘ such a state of affairs is obviously 
as demoralising to the recruit as it is exasperating to the employer.” 
The tendency on the estates is, as stated in paragraph 19 above, 
to avoid entering into contracts and to endeavour to attract 
labour seeking employment and to keep it by treating it well. 
Crimping is practised by some unscrupulous persons and although 
the law provides penalties it is difficult to prove the offence. 


23. Paragraphs 78 to 83 deal with the “‘ Kipande ”’ system, a 
very loose verbal contract under which all labourers serve who 
are not under regular contract under the Masters and Servants 
Ordinance. The labourer is given a card with thirty spaces, one 
space being cancelled for each day he works and payment being 
made when the thirty days have been completed. As there is 
no provision in regard to the time by which the card is to be 
completed there can be no breach of contract, and some natives 
retain these cards in their possession, uncompleted, for many 
months. It matters little to the employer “that perhaps 800 
men hold labour cards of his although he actually never employs 
more than 200 on any one day ; but he relies upon a proportion 
of them coming to work each day, while in case of emergency 
he could always reckon on being able to raise a number of extra 
workers by sending round a headman to call up as many as 
possible of those holding his cards. Meanwhile, he could rely 
upon no interference with them by the Administration or by 
other employers.” 

24. This is a most wasteful system and draft legislation is 
about to be published which will give the card legal recognition 
and provide for a breach of contract if it is not completed within 
a given period. 

25. Paragraphs 85 to 88 are concerned with labour for foreign 
service. It is the policy of the Government not to permit 
recruiting for service outside the Territory, but the flow of 
voluntary labour to Zanzibar and Uganda (from Bukoba in the 
latter case) is not in any way hindered. 


26. Paragraph 90 shows that legislation on the lines of the 
Truck Acts is necessary. Some of the small employers pay 
their wages in cloth or other goods (see paragraph 74 below). 

27. The rates of pay vary from Shs. 30/- to Shs. 5/- a month. 
In some cases food is found also, but owing to its cost varying so 
largely according to the locality and to the great range in prices 
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even in one locality it is difficult to make accurate comparisons 
of rates of wages, and tables purporting to do this would be 
unreliable as soon as compiled. The rate of pay may appear 
to be low, but it should be noted that wages include housing and 
either food or payment in lieu of it. The question of clothing 
causes very little anxiety to the African and the payment in cash 
is practically all gain. If a comparison is made between the 
amount of the Poll Tax and the average wage the balance will be 
found to be decidedly in favour of Tanganyika as compared with 
neighbouring countries. 


28. Payment by piece-work is common, but, probably owing 
to lack of supervision, properly graduated tasks are not set and 
the standard for all is that of the least skilled workman. Efforts 
to standardise wages have not proved successful. ‘ At present 
there is a marked tendency for wages to rise in proportion to the 
locality or the unpopularity of the task.” 


29. The existing provisions in the law with regard to work- 
men’s compensation seems to be adequate. The question of child 
labour has not so far attained great importance in the Territory, 
a very limited amount of such labour being utilised and that 
only under easy and non-harmful conditions. It should be made 
the subject of a special report by the Labour Commissioner at 
the end of a stated period. 


30. Paragraphs 108 to 112 deal with the employment of labour 
by Government departments, the Railway and the Public Works 
Department being the two largest employers. The labour 
employed by the Railway for maintenance and ordinary purposes 
is obtained on the open market and there appears to be no 
difficulty in securing it. Major Orde Browne states that this 
permanent labour was in the past poorly housed and indifferently 
cared for, but that there has been improvement in more recent 
years. As funds become available the camps are being recon- 
structed and a good deal has been done in this direction already. 
I have been favourably impressed by the camps which 1 have 
seen when travelling on the railway. 


31. Railway construction in Tanganyika is, as a rule, per- 
formed by Greek contractors of whom there are several in the 
Territory, men who gained their experience in building the 
existing lines for the German Government. They are said to 
be good with labour and to pay it liberally ; they seem to have 
no difficulty in finding voluntary labour and the Government 
in no way assists them in doing so. I agree with Major Orde 
Browne that it would be unreasonable to expect them to build 
anything more than temporary camps, which should be inspected 
periodically by medical and labour officers. 


32. Major Orde Browne’s remarks in regard to labour 
employed by the Public Works Department seem to have been 
written some time ago. Shortly after my arrival in the Territory 
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I found that there was a tendency to commence a work before a 
supply of labour for it had been properly organised, and I issued 
very strict instructions that this was to cease. The erection of 
temporary ‘“‘bush” buildings and some road work, urgent 
repairs as well as construction, is done where necessary by labour 
requisitioned for it by the political staff, and paid an adequate 
wage. The services of the new Labour Department will be 
utilised in procuring recruited labour in the future (see paragraph 
258 of the Report). Instructions have been issued in regard to 
the housing and care of labour employed on public works (see 
paragraph 254 of the Report). I agree with the views expressed 
in paragraphs 255 to 257 that mote elasticity is advisable in 
fixing the rates of wages to be paid on public undertakings, but it 
will not be judicious altogether to eliminate the Central Wages 
Board. The rate should be fixed by the Provincial Commissioner 
and the Labour Commissioner in consultation with the Board. 
In accordance with a German practice to which we succeeded, 
the natives in certain parts of the Territory turn out for a few days 
in the year without payment to clean their district roads. It 
is a usual practice in Tropical Africa and the natives appear 
to do the work willingly. I am investigating the matter in 
connexion with the problem of road maintenance as a whole. 


33. In paragraphs 113 to 119 Major Orde Browne discusses 
the very difficult problem of the detribalised native who is to be 
found in the various townships, often without any visible means of 
support. It is not possible to guard the natives of a country 
like this from all the evils which follow in the train of a Western 
civilisation unless the entry of the European is altogether banned ; 
if Europeans enter Tanganyika as they now enter it, and as they 
have entered it in the past, towns like Dar-es-Salaam must spring 
up, and a certain number of natives must and will be attracted 
to them. The only remedy, as it seems to me, was to have 
educated and Christianised the native population before it was 
brought into collision with a Western civilisation, but, even if 
we had such a clean field before us in Tanganyika, who would be 
found to-day willing to put forward such a counsel of perfection ? 
The native in a town, even when employed, is exposed to many 
temptations and is liable to take to evil ways (paragraph 117), 
but if he earns his living honestly and does not offend against the 
laws he is entitled to as much freedom as anyone else in the 
town. 


34. If, on the other hand, the native does not earn his living 
honestly, or offends against the law, he can be dealt with under 
the law, although it must be at once admitted the law almost 
certainly will not prevent him, or the majority of his class, from 
lapsing back into error. Little use has so far, I believe, been 
made of the Destitute Persons Ordinance, No. 1 of 1923, and I 
propose to direct the Labour Commissioner to take up with the 
police the question of applying its provisions more vigorously 
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to vagrants found in the townships. The powers given by the 
Ordinance are wide and should be exhausted before any attempt 
is made to introduce other penal measures directed against this 
class. 


35. The question of the effect of direct taxation on the flow 
of labour is discussed in paragraphs 120 to 124. Major Orde 
Browne thinks (and this no doubt is true) that the first intro- 
duction of direct taxation among a primitive tribe has the effect 
of stimulating the native to find work in order that he may 
procure money to pay his tax, but that thereafter, unless it is 
enormous and crushing, an increase in the rate of the tax has 
little or no effect on the supply of labour. To my mind it is of 
vital importance in a country like this that no attempt should be 
made to force the native to work for others by imposing taxation 
which he cannot earn the means to pay unless he leaves his 
district to work on the non-native plantations, and I have 
steadfastly refused to increase the tax in the districts in which the 
natives cannot augment their earnings by working for themselves 
or on such Government works, if any, as may offer. Coercion of 
labour by pressure of direct taxation is little, if anything, removed 
from coercion of labour by force; the latter is the more honest 
course. 


36. The next section of the Report deals with the labour 
compounds on the estates. An improvement is “ beginning 
to show itself... . but a great advance is required before we 
can regard the position as at all satisfactory.” A memorandum 
on the care of native labour dealing exhaustively with the 
question of accommodation, amongst others, has been issued 


. by the Director of the Medical and Sanitary Services, and should 


be helpful to employers. As stated below (paragraph 54) it will 
be the duty of the officers of the new Labour Department to 
inspect the labour compounds. The control camps to be estab- 
lished by the Department (paragraphs 217 to 224 of the Report) 
will, as Major Orde Browne writes, accustom the natives to a 
measure of discipline in sanitary matters and thereby render 
easier the task of maintaining better hygienic conditions on the 
estates. 


37. Paragraphs 131 to 138 are concerned with the question 
of estate discipline. It is pointed out that the employer has no 
power to punish the natives whom he employs; he must take 
them before a magistrate if they offend, and this costs a great 
deal of time and money for a very small result. ‘‘ So great is the 
difficulty of dealing with minor offences that the practice of 
illegal punishments is undoubtedly widespread; the native 
has not forgotten the views of the former German administration 
on ‘parental correction,’ and does not resent corporal punish- 
ment when he feels it deserved ; he certainly seldom makes it a 
cause of complaint unless he considers it unjustly inflicted. 


at 


Fines for petty faults are also frequently imposed by employers 
with acquiescence on the part of the employee, who much prefers 
this to being haled before a magistrate.” 


38. It is proposed, in this connection, in paragraphs 243 to 249, 
that employers should be given the power to inflict small fines 
for “infractions of plantation regulations.” The power would 
have to be given by law and the “ plantation regulations ” 
would require legal sanction, but I do not recommend that 
employers should be empowered to adjudicate on offences against 
themselves. For the present they must, I think, rely on the help 
in this connection which they will receive from the Labour Officers 
if the latter are given minor magisterial powers (see paragraph 55 
below). 


39. The question of offences against sanitary regulations on 
the estates is a different one and it is clearly in the interest of the 
labourers themselves that offences should be punished summarily. 
I propose therefore that the employer should be empowered to 
inflict small fines for breaches of the sanitary regulations. The 
limit suggested in paragraph 248, i.e., up to Shs. 5/- in any 
one month, would be reasonable and the person fined should 
have the right to appeal to a labour or administrative officer. 
The fines should also be recorded in a book open to inspection 
by visiting officers. 


40. The remarks in paragraphs 139 to 146 with regard to the 
feeding of labourers are of interest. In considering the question 
of the issue of rations a distinction must, I think, be drawn 
between labourers recruited from a distance and those living 
in the vicinity of their work. Asa rule the former should receive 
an issue of rations, at least during the early days of their service. 
I have recently had before me a case in which certain planters 
were anxious to obtain labourers from a distance but were unwilling 
to ration them although at the time the food which the natives 
would require was scarce in the district to which they were to 
be brought. The administrative officer in the recruiting area 
intervened, quite properly, and the natives did not engage. 


41. I agree that it is not advisable to attempt to draw up 
scales of diet for the whole Territory, although the medical 
authorities will advise, as they have done already, as to the 
diets which are adequate. I agree with the recommendation 
that regulations should be made under the Masters’ and Servants’ 
Ordinance empowering the labour officers to prosecute employers 
whose labourers are found by the medical officers to be suffering 
from the effects of an inadequate diet, but it should be a good 
defence in any such prosecution if it is proved that the custom 
has been for the labourers to feed themselves and that food 
was procurable by them. 
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42. The question of hospitals and medical attendance on the 
estates which is discussed in paragraphs 147 to 150 cannot be 
dealt with on any hard and fast lines at present as it is impossible 
to obtain dressers and compounders in sufficient numbers and each 
small employer cannot be expected to provide hospital accommo- 
dation for his labourers. The labour officers will have to exercise 
their vigilance, and if it is found that an employer issystematically 
neglecting the health of the natives employed on his estate he 
should be made liable to a fine. 


43. Major Orde Browne discusses in paragraphs 15] to 160 the 
effect on the labour supply of the extension of peasant cultivation 
of economic crops: ‘‘ The matter is one on which it is not easy 
to express an assured opinion at our present stage of development, 
and unfortunately we have hitherto lacked the machinery for 
the collection of the statistics which would form a basis for a 
forecast. With improved organisation it should be possible 
to compile these without unduly adding to the duties of an 
already overworked administrative staff.” 


44. We must not, however, run away with the idea that 
statistics are going to furnish a complete solution to the problem 
of ascertaining how far the native population is sufficient for non- 
native agricultural undertakings. We shall in the course of time 
be able to obtain some kind of comparative figures showing how 
far peasant cultivation is extending in a district and how far, 
if at all, this has affected the flow of labour from that district, 
but we shall be quite unable to indicate the direction in which 
the surplus effort in the district, if indeed there is any, is going to 
be exerted. Any such surplus is not disposable at the will and 
pleasure of the Government. 


45. Major Orde Browne goes on to point out that although in 
certain areas the natives cannot grow economic crops owing to 
the lack of transport facilities the labour supply will not 
necessarily be adversely affected if those facilities are provided, 
inasmuch as the enormous wastage due to the time taken by the 
labourer in proceeding to, and returning from, the place of 
employment will be eliminated. This will be the case, at first 
at all events, but, as it iscertain that in certain areas in Tanganyika 
in which the employer formerly drew his labour from local sources 
the supply of that labour has been diminished by the extension of 
peasant cultivation in those areas, it is not possible to forecast 


how long it will take for the same effect to be manifested in newer 
areas. 


46. So far, the attitude of the Government has been one of 
neutrality as between the competing claims of peasant cultivation 
and labour for the plantations, and to my mind there is strong 
reason for believing that, if departure is made from this policy in 
the direction of active inducement of the native by the administra- 
tive officer to take up cultivation on his own account throughout 
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the Territory, expansion of non-native cultivation must cease. 
If, therefore, the policy is changed in the direction I have 
indicated, it will be advisable that the Government should declare 
definitely that it has abandoned the neutrality policy and adopted 
another one; if it does not make that declaration, non-natives 
who invest money in agricultural undertakings in Tanganyika in 
ignorance of the fact that the Government has abandoned the 
neutrality policy will receive injury, the country will get a bad 
name, and capital will be driven away. As Major Orde Browne 
points out, capital is required for bringing to the home markets 
the produce grown by the native; ‘‘ the native, in fact, whether 
he elects to become a wage earner or a private producer is 
dependent upon the investment of capital from overseas.” 


47. There are some interesting reflections in these paragraphs 
on the sociological effects on the native arising out of the intro- 
duction into the Territory of non-native agricultural and 
industrial undertakings. ‘‘ The African man, and still more the 
woman, is firmly attached to the soil, and the whole fabric of the 
social organisation is based upon the right to cultivate.” It 
is imperative and vital that the native should be secured in the 
possession of the land which he cultivates for himself and his 
family. Under the land laws of the Territory he has in principle a 
right to a lease of that land (known as a right of occupancy). It is 
true that the Government cannot give rights of occupancy to 
millions of natives—it would be impossible in the first instance 
to survey the land, but this makes it all the more incumbent on 
them to see that the native is secured in his rights to the use of 
the land, and this principle is well established in Tanganyika, 
where by law the land is vested in the Governor to be held and 
administered for the use and common benefit, direct or indirect, 
of the natives of the Territory.” 


48. It is stated in paragraph 162 that ‘‘ the introduction of 
non-native enterprise has conferred a real boon on the African, 
since it has tended to regulate and equalise the extreme fluctua- 
tions resulting from the success or failure of the harvest.” In 
times of food scarcity the native can get employment and food 
whereas formerly he might have had to starve. He can also 
(paragraph 163) get food on the estates when he has consumed 
his own in an improvident manner. The better course is to 
teach him to grow crops which will be drought-resisting and to 
be careful in the use of his foodstuffs. 


49. In discussing the question of detribalisation Major Orde 
Browne suggests the establishment on estates of labour lines 
‘‘in which certain tribes could be concentrated; there they would 
be surrounded by their kindred and could have their own headman 
to supervise their affairs, while their wives might well accompany 
them. As most estates tend to employ certain tribes only, 
according as they have obtained a reputation with those tribes, 
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it would be simple for outgoing workers to be replaced by new 
arrivals akin to them.’”” This would be an improvement on the 
present “squatter’’ system “where families are to be found 
scattered about an estate without belonging to any sort of social 
unit.” 


50. As he states, such a plan is feasible only on the large 
estates. It has been suggested before in another form, that is, 
that the natives should be encouraged to reside permanently in 
the new locality under their own headman, but in such case the 
“‘ village ’’ should be on public and not on private land and the 
Government would have to take some part in the work of moving 
the people, thus transgressing the sound principle that the 
Government should not be an instrument in procuring native 
labour for private enterprise. Major Orde Browne’s scheme has 
certain attractive features and may commend itself to the 
employers on large concerns, but it may be difficult to give full 
effect to it under existing transport conditions: ‘in view of the 
distances to be travelled and the hardships of the journey, it is 
scarcely to be expected that natives will bring their wives with 
them when coming to work.” 


51. For the reasons stated in the same paragraph the natives, 
generally speaking, prefer to leave their wives at home when 
they come out to work, and this from the moral standpoint is as 
bad for the woman as the man. ‘Increased facilities for 
travelling,” he writes, “with the provision of more homelike 
surroundings in labour lines will encourage men to bring their 
wives with them, but the prejudices of most tribes and the 
difficulties of the journey would seem to preclude any material 
change in the position for some time to come.” In any event 
this means of attracting labour should be exhausted by plantation 
owners before they turn to the expedient of endeavouring to 
obtain labour from foreign countries. 


52. It may be noted in connection with this section of the 
report that the native who goes out to work on the plantations 
probably in some measure acquires earlier than the native who 
remains at home a taste for imported articles and a desire for 
some improvement in the conditions under which he has been 
accustomed to live in his remote village. He also learns better 
methods of agriculture and animal husbandry. 


53. The Labour Department, to which reference is made in 
these paragraphs, has been approved and is being organised 
under the direction of Major Orde Browne, who has been selected 
as the first Labour Commissioner. Provision has been made for 
a Labour Commissioner, an Assistant Commissioner and three 
Labour Officers as a beginning, as owing to shortage of staff it is 
impossible at present to transfer more officers from the adminis- 
trative service from which the new Department will be recruited. 
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54. The functions of the Department have been defined 
broadly as follows :— 


To investigate all questions connected with labour 
economy, such as waste of labour, the method of reward, 
feeding, medical treatment, housing, &c.; to inspect the 
labour conditions on public undertakings such as railway 
and road construction, and on private plantations, and to 
supervise the erection and control of camps for labour on 
its way from and to the place of recruitment. 


The proposal (paragraph 186 of the Report) that the Department 
should form part of a department for Native Affairs has not been 
proceeded with inasmuch as a separate department for Native 
Affairs will not be formed. The Secretary for Native Affairs will 
be an officer of the Secretariat and will not have any executive 
powers. 


55. I agree with the recommendations in paragraphs 189 to 
192 that the Labour Officers should be given limited magisterial 
powers in order that they may be able to deal summarily with 
offences of a minor nature. It is, I believe, to the benefit of the 
native himself that such offences should be dealt with as promptly 
as possible and it must be conceded that an unnecessary amount of 
time and money is now wasted under the present procedure which 
involves a visit to a Magistrate’s Court (cf. paragraph 37 above). 


56. The question of providing detention camps (paragraph 
193) where sentences for minor offences or offences of a technical 
nature might be served has not been lost sight of by the adminis- 
tration, and is being examined from the point of view of establish- 
ing separate yards, with the necessary accommodation, adjoining 
certain of the district prisons in order that they may be supervised 
by the ordinary prison administration instead of setting up a 
separate administration for the purpose at a much higher cost. 
I am not in favour of so-called detention camps run on somewhat 
loose lines without strict supervision, medical and otherwise. 


57. The appointment of Justices of the Peace mentioned 
in paragraph 194 has already been under my notice. I am 
inclined to favour such appointments in remote districts if suit- 
able men can be found, especially if for financial or other reasons 
we are unable to augment the staff of labour officers in the near 
future. 


58. In these paragraphs Major Orde Browne deals at length 
with the difficulties which arise owing to the absence of any means 
of identifying natives working or travelling outside of their own 
distric’s. ‘The absence of any measure of this kind is 
responsible for much inefficiency and lack of organisation, and 
this operates against satisfactory administration quite as much 
on behalf of the natives as in the interests of any other section 
of the community.” The institution of a system whereby the 
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native would not be able to move about the country freely without 
a pass would, in my judgment, create a most unfortunate position 
whereby persons not of European birth or descent would be 
subjected and made liable to disabilities and restrictions to which 
persons of European birth or descent are not also subjected or 
made liable. Moreover, I agree with Major Orde Browne's 
view (paragraph 210) that all that is required could be achieved 
by inserting a provision in the law making it obligatory for a 
native to carry on his person when he is outside of his own district 
the ticket given to him as a receipt for his tax. For the reasons 
stated by Major Orde Browne this measure would be greatly 
to the benefit of the native himself. I agree (paragraph 213) 
that the detention of a native’s tax receipt by any person other 
than the rightful owner should be made a punishable offence. 


59. I agree generally with the views expressed in these 
paragraphs in regard to rest camps, and the first Government 
control camp at Kilosa will be established by the Labour Depart- 
ment with as little delay as possible. The proposal (paragraph 225) 
that the employers should establish rest camps on the principal 
labour routes will be brought to the notice of the Planters’ 
Associations. As an alternative, the camps might be established 
by the Government, if the employers can devise no machinery 
for the purpose, against a small additional charge for each 
labourer recruited, although the camps should also be free for 
the use of natives not under contract. 


60. These paragraphs discuss the question of economy of 
labour. The very small task imposed and the amazingly low 
standard for a day’s work (paragraphs 3 and 28 of this despatch), 
the obsolete methods in managing labour (paragraphs 6 (a) and 13) 
are matters which should receive the attention of planters, 
although it is, of course, realised that no sudden and drastic 
changes are possible. They should receive the support of the 
Government in their efforts, so far as it can be extended, particu- 
larly as regards the task. Some administrative officers in the past, 
with no data for their guidance, have taken the view that the task 
imposed on sisal plantations in Tanganyika is too exacting, 
although it is much below the standard in Kenya. 


61. The wastage of labour in using human beings as porters 
over long distances (paragraph 14 above) has already been dealt 
with in the Memorandum which I furnished on roads. That 
document shows that the policy of the Government is to push on 
the construction of roads as rapidly as possible so as to eliminate 
head carriage over the routes on which it is so largely employed 
at present, e.g., from Kilosa to Mahenge (paragraph 230 of the 
Report). I refer also in paragraph 14 above to the waste of 
labour by the natives in carrying their produce long distances 
in order to sell it. This will die out gradually with the extension 
of transport facilities and the establishment of markets as near 
as possible to the centres of production, but the native will for 4 
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long time have the tendency to carry his produce ten or twenty 
miles further if he thinks that thereby he will get a higher price 
for it; he is in fact selling his labour on transport as well as his 
labour on production. 


62. The wastage of labour owing to the “‘ Kipande ” system 
I have already dealt with in paragraphs 23 and 24. The requisite 
legislation will be enacted with as little delay as possible. I 
trust that employers will not allow it to remain a dead letter. 


63. I do not endorse the suggestion in paragraph 228 that 
railway rates should be reduced further in favour of labourers 
proceeding to work under contract or going out themselves 
to seek work. The third-class fares on the Tanganyika railways 
are exceedingly low and a special reduction has already been made 
in the case of natives (and their families) proceeding to work under 
contract. It is true that a great deal of waste of labour would 
be eliminated if there was a railway to the Songea area to bring 
labourers to the plantations, but the revenue which a railway 
would derive from such a source would be insignificant. 


64. As reported elsewhere, steps have already been taken 
to supply the Wagogo with wells (paragraph 231) and endeavours 
are being made to extend the arrangement to other districts. The 
newly-organised Geological Department will be asked to investigate 
the question of water supply as one of the earliest duties to be 
undertaken by them. 


65. I am in favour of the suggestions made in these paragraphs 
in regard to affording means whereby a portion of the labourer’s 
wages might be remitted to his home if he so desired. I see no 
reason why local Treasury procedure should stand in the way 
of such a system. 


66. I have already dealt (paragraphs 37, 38, 39 and 55) with Pa 


the subject of estate discipline which is discussed in these para- 
graphs. 


67. These paragraphs with regard to medical requirements 
on estates will be referred for the consideration of the Director 
of the Medical and Sanitary Services in consultation with the 
Labour Commissioner and the Planters’ Associations, with a 
view to framing regulations on the lines suggested by Major Orde 
Browne so far as may be found possible. The suggestion for the 
classification of estates for hospital purposes is, I believe, in 
accordance with the practice in other British Dependencies. I 
may remark in reference to paragraph 251 that since I assumed 
the administration of the Government of Tanganyika, legislation 
has been published in draft form before it is enacted in order 
that any persons concerned might have an opportunity to repre- 
sent their views. 
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68. I have little to add to what I have already written on the 
subject of labour employed by Government (paragraphs 31 and 
32). It is the policy of the Government to avoid the use of 
compulsory labour for public works and services, and this policy 
will be steadily pursued. 


69. I would remark in connexion with this paragraph that the 
native has shown himself ready to come out in organised gangs 
for the purposes of clearing bushland in order to combat the 
encroachment of the tsetse fly, and I have had a case before me 
recently in which the Chiefs came to Dar-es-Salaam to ask me to 
arrange for a campaign against the fly in their country, stating 
that their people were becoming very anxious owing to the 
encroachment of the fly and would be only too willing to give 
their labour if something could be done to assist them. In such 
cases a certain amount of food is supplied at the public expense 
to the people doing this work. 


70. These paragraphs with regard to future prospects in 
connexion with the supply of labour do not, I fear, afford much 
more information than we have at present. In Appendix III 
it is estimated that 9,155 natives from other districts are employed. 
on the plantations under contract and that 25,700 who have 
left their homes to seek work are similarly employed. It is noted 
that as it is at present impossible to keep any records of non- 
contract labourers the latter figure is probably underestimated. 
It is estimated that 92,500 natives are employed on plantations 
in their own districts, making a total of 127,355 labourers working 
on existing plantations. As the total native population is es- 
timated at 4,319,000 (Appendix II) the proportion of able-bodied 
adults who are labouring on the plantations must be regarded as 
comparatively small, and there can be little doubt, I think, that it 
can be increased if better facilities for travelling are afforded and 
if conditions on the estates (cf. paragraph 49 above) are gradually 
made more attractive. Major Orde Browne has omitted to give 
the number of taxpayers on the registers and this is estimated at 
1,225,000, which may be taken as a fair estimate of the number 
of able-bodied adults. Ihave already pointed out in this despatch 
(paragraphs 23-24 and 60 and 61) certain ways in which wastage 
in the labour supply might be reduced, and the provision of better 
transport facilities and the more extended use of mechanical 
labour-saving devices will undoubtedly assist in relieving the 
situation. My own fecling is that the supply of labour has not 
been exhausted by any means although every care must be taken 
to make the supply go as far as possible. I anticipate, for example, 
that if non-native settlement takes place in the Iringa district 
labour will be found from sources at present untapped. Major 
Orde Browne (paragraph 267) writes somewhat disparagingly of 
the Wahehe, whereas a large European farmer in the Iringa 
district who is dependent on their labour spoke to me highly of 
their value as labourers. The Wahaa, a tribe of 170,000 in the 
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Kigoma district, are only just beginning to go out to work 
(paragraph 271) and when we have steamer transport on Lake 
Tanganyika again in about six months time the people of the 
Ufipa plateau will again be able to seek work on the estates 
(paragraph 273). 


71. As labour is not forced (except in comparatively small 
gangs for roads and building work and for porterage) and as the 
tax is not excessive, I see no reason for believing that the native 
is suffering in any way because he is working for non-natives 
on their plantations or on public services. Except in the small 
measure indicated in the case of the latter, he is free to work or 
not as he pleases and no further pressure is brought to bear on 
him, by means of taxation or otherwise, to make him go out to 
work. 


72. It will be observed that the acreage under cultivation by 
non-natives is not given. It is unfortunate that it cannot be 
supplied, but the machinery for collecting such information has. 
not yet been created. Owing to the number of small farms held 
by Indians and Greeks it will not be easy to secure very accurate 
information, I fear. 


73. It will be observed from Appendix II that the total native 
population of the Territory is returned at 4,319,000 as against 
4,107,000 according to the census of 1921, but it must not be 
assumed that the population has increased, the enumeration in 
1925 being accepted as being more accurate than that of 1921. 


74. Section J of the Report deals with proposed alterations in the 
law. I have already discussed (1) (a) obligatory carrying of tax 
ticket (see paragraph 58 above) ; (2) (6) conferring of Magisterial 
powers on Labour Officers (see paragraph 55 above); and (2) (d) 
authority for employers to inflict small fines on their employees (see 
paragraph 38 above). (1) (6) To provide that wages shall be paid in 
cash is being dealt with in the Bill regulating the “‘ Kipande’’ system 
(cf. paragraph 24 above). I agree, with reference to (2) (c), that 
the Labour Commissioner should draw up regulations prohibiting 
the employment of children upon machine work. The regulations 
should also prescribe the precautions to be taken in the use of 
machinery. I am not at all sanguine that any good purpose 
would be served by providing by law that female children under 
the age of sixteen should not be employed unless with their 
parents or under the supervision of an elderly woman, and, as 
indicated in paragraph 29 above, I think that this question might 
wait over until the Department has been functioning for, say, 
a year. 


75. I anticipate that the Report, and this despatch, will be 
regarded by many people as disappointing. The former shows 
that the labour is very inefficient, generally speaking, probably 
because in the earlier days of non-native settlement before the 
British occupation it was recruited by compulsion. The task 
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of making it more efficient must lie on the shoulders of the 
employers, who should receive all reasonable support from the 
Government, e.g., in the matter of the task and the wasteful 
“ Kipande ”’ system. Probably not enough has been done by the 
employers in the way of setting graduated tasks. In any event 
the process of making the labour more efficient must be a gradual 
one. The employer who has a good reputation with the native 
seems to get labour readily ; a recent report which passed through 
my hands said that he was turning it away in some cases although 
his immediate neighbour could get none. 


76. Labour is wasted in many ways, particularly on the 
long journeys from and back to the place of recruitment in the 
southern areas of the Territory, but a railway to tap the labour 
supply in the Songea district, for example, could scarcely be 
justified on that ground in view of the very large capital expen- 
diture involved. Government should press forwaid its road 
policy so as to eliminate the use of human beings as carriers, 
particularly of Government stores, and employers should make 
every possible endeavour to extend the use of mechanical labour- 
saving appliances. 


77. The Report shows, too, that so fat as one can judge from 
the figures which Major Orde Browne has been able to provide, 
there must be a considerable amount of labour still available for 
employment on non-native plantations. 


78. It may be anticipated that the careful and detailed study 
of the labour conditions in Tanganyika which has been under- 
taken by Major Orde Browne and the consequent close considera- 
tion, by the Government as well as the employers, of the various 
aspects of the problem set out so lucidly in his Report will prove 
to be of material assistance to the community as a whole in 
apptoaching the task of making the labour more efficient in 
every way that is possible. 


79. I propose that copies of the Report should be sent to the 
League of Nations with the Annual Report which is now in course 
of preparation, and I should be glad if it could be printed in 
England for that purpose, together with this despatch. 


I have, &c., 


DONALD CAMERON, 
Governor. 
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ENCLOSURE. 


6th January, 1926. 


The Honourable the Chief Secretary, 
Dar-es-Salaam. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to submit this my final Report upon labour 
in Tanganyika Territory, as I have now completed the inves- 
tigations which I considered necessary for a thorough examination 
of the whole problem. 


2. Terms of Reference.—The terms of reference which accom- 
panied my appointment as Commissioner for Labour Investigation 
stated that this was ‘for the purpose of investigating labour 
conditions on plantations and in recruiting districts ; of consulting 
the several Planters’ Associations as to their needs and difficulties ; 
and generally of collecting information and submitting recom- 
mendations which may serve as a basis for consideration of the 
permanent appointment of a Labour Commissioner, with the 
necessary staff, for the organisation and better control of Labour 
affairs generally.’’ I was also directed to give particular attention 
to the following points: the length of the labour contracts ; 
rest camps; medical care of labourers; method of collecting 
tax from labourers ; deferred wages; headmen to accompany 
recruits ; a pass system ; local labour and “squatters” ; contract 
by calendar month or working days ; child labour ; fees charge- 
able by Government; a Planters’ Labour Agency; the South 
Africa Labour Area System ; the carrying of the tax receipt by 
labourers ; the potentialities of backward districts ; the provision 
of rations ; and methods of punishment. All these questions have 
therefore been dealt with in my Report. 


3. Extent of Investigations—I began my investigations on 
January 28, 1925, and have continued them throughout the 
year; during that period I have travelled over 10,600 miles 
(7,400 by rail; 1,680 by motor-car; 1,170 by water; and 415 
on foot) visiting almost all the districts of the Territory, and 
also the neighbouring countries, Zanzibar, Kenya and Uganda. 
I took every opportunity for the discussion of labour problems 
with Government officials of various departments ; with numerous 
planters, settlers, and other employers; labour recruiters, 
missionaries, and native headmen. I also had many conversations 
with labourers at work, in their homes, or on the road. 


4. Authorities Consulted—I was furnished with Reports on 
cognate matters, not only from various countries of the British 
Empire, but also from the Belgian Congo and Portuguese East 
Africa; from these I was able to extract much information of 
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great assistance to me, the specially applicable portions which 
I have embodied in the form of quotations in my Report. The 
officers of the Governments of Kenya, Uganda and Zanzibar 
also gave me considerable help in examining their legislation 
and organisation for dealing with labour matters. On technical 
points I received valuable aid from the Honourable the Attorney- 
General and the Honourable the Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services. 


5. Interim Reports——With certain matters it appeared desir- 
able to deal at once, without waiting for the completion of my 
investigations ; I therefore submitted Interim Reports on those 
subjects, to enable such action as might seem advisable to be 
taken without delay ; the gist of these is embodied in this Report. 


6. Form of Report—I present my Report in two parts, the 
first of which describes the existing situation, with its difficulties 
and disadvantages ; while the second part contains my recommen- 
‘dations and suggestions ; the close relation between the various 
aspects of the question rendering it impossible to discuss remedies 
until the problem has been considered as a whole. I attach 
Tables of Statistics of Population, etc., and two explanatory 
Maps. 


7. Statistics—While anxious to furnish as much statistical 
information as possible, I have avoided elaborate calculations 
and estimates; the limited knowledge of the country which we 
at present possess, together with the dominating influence of 
local conditions, render such percentages and forecasts unreliable, 
if not positively misleading. It would, for instance, be an easy 
matter to give the approximate number of employable adult 
males and to deduce therefrom a specious estimate of the labour 
prospects for the future; such a figure would, however, class 
together the inveterately pastoralist Mazai and the enterprising 
and industrious Angoni, the values of these two tribes as a labour 
force being entirely different. It is, furthermore, impossible to 
foretell the rate of development of certain backward tribes, 
and their consequent appearance as labourers; others, again, 
who at present furnish a large quota of workmen may in future 
take up the cultivation of economic crops in preference. The 
early stage of development which the country has so far reached 
also militates greatly against the collection of accurate returns 
and analyses. I have therefore furnished only such figures as 
appeared to be fairly reliable and informative, and have not 
ventured to give exact percentages and estimates in cases where 
such would of necessity be mere guesswork; though I have 
endeavoured to forecast future prospects wherever this seemed 
possible. 


8. Acknowledgment.—In conclusion, I must express my 
indebtedness for the ready help rendered me, not only by officers 
of various Government Departments, but also by numerous 
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employers and others, many of whom went to considerable 
trouble to afford me ample opportunity for the fullest investigation ; 
on every side, indeed, I met with all possible courtesy and assist- 
ance, my task being thereby greatly facilitated. 


I have, etc., 


G. St. J. ORDE BROWNE, 


Senior Commissioner. 
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SYNOPSIS OF REPORT ON LABOUR IN TANGANYIKA. 


PART I. 
Section 
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D. The Journey 
E. Waste of Labour 
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Appendix I.—Particulars of Tribes, giving their numbers and the districts 
in which they occur. 


Appendix II.—Distribution of Tribes by Districts, showing each District 
with the numbers of the tribes inhabiting it. 


Appendix III—Number of Labourers employed. 


Map 1.—The Territory, to show the principal labour routes. 


Map 2.—The Territory, showing district boundaries, and the position 
of the tribes ; to illustrate Appendices I and II. 
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Part L 


A.—IntTRopucToRY.—The Causes which led to the present 
Situation. 


1. The circumstances which led up to the existing position 
of the labour question in Tanganyika are so exceptional, and the 
results that they produced are so peculiar, that some examination 
of them is essential. 


2. Before the war, labour was already being employed in 
considerable numbers, and plantations were increasing rapidly. 
As has been so often the case, the demand for cultivators grew 
far faster than the supply, and a system of forced labour gradually 
arose. While this was not the official German Government 
policy, there can be little doubt that reluctant natives were 
“encouraged” to go to work to an extent that virtually turned 
the Administration into a recruiting agency; the degree of 
pressure varied no doubt with the district and the individual 
official, but compulsion to some extent was common throughout 
the country. Since this labour was naturally reluctant and 
troublesome, and much inclined to desert, most employers seem to 
have tried to ease the situation by rendering conditions as accept- 
able as possible, not so much by improving accommodation and 
diet, but by exacting a very small daily task. This would appear 
to be the explanation of the amazingly low standard for a day’s 
work that is general among the older employers. 


3. Upon such a non-educative and demoralising system came 
the shock of the war. Plantations ceased work, old employees 
were thrown adrift, and the former pressure for agricultural 
work became frank compulsion for military purposes. The 
tesult of all this was to produce in the mind of the native at the 
end of the war an attitude somewhat akin to that of the freed slave; 
he was supremely thankful for the cessation of compulsion, and 
failed to realise the disadvantages of non-productive idleness. 
Gradually the lack of anything but absolute necessities began to 
revive the habit of working for wages, but meanwhile a change 
in the nature of the employment had taken place. Whereas 
formerly there had been well established, highly capitalised 
enterprises, there were now numerous semi-derelict plantations 
being feverishly exploited by annual tenants. The impossibility 
of any definite disposal of properties until some time after the 
war, together with the obvious urgency for their maintenance in 
some form, necessitated the leasing of them for short terms. 
Tenants as a rule naturally concentrated on immediate profits, 
and any question of their reputation with labour (a point of great 
importance under ordinary circumstances) became negligible. 
Conditions were bad, wages were frequently tampered with, and, 
in the administrative disruption resulting from the war, many 
illegalities took place. Consequently, the native of Tanganyika 
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may be said to have had an education in the evils of employ- 
ment ; for several years after the end of the war it was most 
difficult to obtain volunteers for any work ; there seemed to be 
a general feeling that an order must be issued before anyone 
need go to work, even though the employment proved quite 
popular when it was once begun. The idea of going to look for 
work, or of discriminating between various forms of it, had in fact, 
almost disappeared. 


4. A change began when it was at last possible to dispose 
definitely of plantations ; the ephemeral tenants gave place to 
permanent owners, usually with ample capital, who took a longer 
view and valued the reputation of their properties as places 
of employment; conditions of housing and feeding improved, 
and some efforts were made to organise and facilitate labour 
Tecruiting. Most enterprises, however, found much difficulty 
in securing the services of experienced men who understood the 
handling of African labour ; the country was developing rapidly, 
and the demand for such men was far greater than the supply. 
Consequently, many of the newer properties had unfortunate 
episodes with inexperienced or unsatisfactory European staffs ; 
in some cases serious mistakes were made—often with the best 
intentions—and the native employees were upset, a probably 
quite undeserved bad reputation being acquired. In other cases 
Managers seemed to forget that they were no longer dealing 
with conscripts, and that methods which might have served 
their purpose during the war, would under peace conditions 
inevitably lead to a general boycotting of the estate. 


5. There has, however, been a steady improvement, and 
most properties of any size are now in charge of men who have 
gained experience and are fully alive to the importance of studying 
their labour problem. The larger plantations may thus be 
divided into three classes : (a) The old-established ones still in 
the hands of their pre-war owners, usually well-known and 
popular, but inclined to wasteful and obsolete methods in 
managing labour; (b) post-war enterprises which have been 
fortunate in their management, thereby working up a connection 
which goes far to solve labour difficulties; and (c) other post- 
war undertakings which have, deservedly or undeservedly, 
acquired a bad reputation, and which are therefore struggling 
against an acute shortage of labour ; it is satisfactory to note 
that the last class tends to join the second. 


6. The crux of the labour position lies in the fact that the 
demand is, and is likely to remain, in excess of the supply ; while 
proper organisation and greater economy in use may be expected 
to do much to improve the present situation, the almost universal 
tendency for enterprises to expand to the limit of their labour 
supply will ensure the prompt absorption of all labour offering, 
apart from the creation of new fields of employment. This fact 
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in itself is sufficient to compel employers to give full consideration 
to the needs and idiosyncrasies of their native workpeople ; while 
the African has no trade union, he has an even more potent 
weapon in his power to boycott an unpopular estate, which he 
does readily and effectually. Of this, employers are becoming 
increasingly aware, and a steady improvement in conditions is the 
result. 


7. Another factor making for amelioration is the improving 
financial condition of most undertakings ; for some years after 
the war, nearly all properties had to cope with an almost over- 
whelming amount of deterioration resulting from years of neglect, 
entailing the continued expenditure of large sums of money with- 
out the immediate prospect of return; and this not unnaturally 
produced some reluctance to spend very much on objects not of 
obvious importance. Now, however, most enterprises are at 
last beginning to show some profit, and in consequence, the same 
rigid economy is not necessary, and far-sighted expenditure on 
general and permanent improvements is possible. 


8. During the reconstruction period it was also difficult for 
employers to foresee how their requirements would materialise ; 
with a property so hopelessly overgrown with bush that the very 
boundaries could not be traced, a manager was naturally unable 
to decide upon a plan of development and programme of work ; 
he could therefore scarcely be blamed for hesitating to put up 
permanent labour lines, when by the following year it might 
become obvious that they should have been on the other side of 
the estate. With the general development of properties, how- 
ever, such difficulties tend to disappear, and it is satisfactory to 
record a definite move on most plantations towards the provision 
of a much superior type of dwelling. 


9. The view is sometimes expressed that the average planta- 
tion in Tanganyika is extremely profitable ; there is a tendency to 
overlook the years of waiting before the large investments begin 
to show any return; while the thousands of acres of rubber trees 
which have been cut down, or which remain derelict in spite 
of the present price of that commodity, are a melancholy 
testimony to the enormous sums that may be utterly lost in such 
ventures in the tropics. Without the chance of considerable 
profits, it would be impossible to attract the capital necessary for 
the development of countries such as Tanganyika. 


10. The conditions described above have a considerable 
effect upon the question of the desirability of securing improve- 
ments by legislation, or by allowing the natural competition for 
labour to act as a sufficient incentive. Government interference 
and supervision will be distasteful in itself, while it must also 
tend to eliminate the sense of individual responsibility and 
initiative. Such regulations as I have recommended are therefore 
directed to securing a fair standard of welfare, and guarding 
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against the possible occurrence of definitely bad conditions ; 
beyond this point, the fact that unpopularity means bankruptcy 
should be a more potent incentive to improvement than the 
ponderous exercise of administrative supervision and compulsion. 


11. There is, however, one important exception to this 
principle—the introduction of desirable but unpopular innovations. 
Since an estate depends so largely upon the contentment of its 
labourers, a manager is inevitably reluctant to institute some 
novelty which he may personally know to be necessary, but 
nevertheless very objectionable to his workpeople. A high 
standard of sanitation is obviously necessary, but the difficulties 
of enforcing it are great ; again, many improvements in rationing 
and cooking arrangements have much to recommend them, but 
the essential conservatism of the African makes it a risky step for 
an employer to introduce them, when it may lead to a serious 
loss of labour. Such matters would therefore seem suitable 
subjects for Government regulation, in consultation with the 
employers’ associations; then, if the natives know that the 
measures are being enforced on all estates by labour officers, they 
will probably accept them readily enough. ~ 


B.—THE EMPLOYER. 


12. The type of employer to be found in the Territory varies 
perhaps more than in any other country. While the largest 
undertakings are almost all British, there are numerous considerable 
properties which remain in the hands of their pre-war owners, 
while purchasers of ex-enemy plantations belong to numerous 
European nationalities, as well as various Indian communities. 
In addition to these, there is a host of smaller planters, mainly 
Greek and Indian, who have taken up land under various temporary 
arrangements and who cannot be regarded as permanencies ; 
usually cultivating cotton, they make large profits in a good year, 
but are probably reduced to the verge of bankruptcy by a bad 
season. Finally, the Arab ex-slave owner on the coast, and the 
African employer of the North-West must not be forgotten. 


13. This heterogeneous collection is concerned in planting ; 
there are also various mining industries which, although still in 
their infancy, already employ several thousand natives; the 
forests present increasing opportunities for lumber development ; 
contractors engaged on railways, roads, and other public works, 
employ a considerable, if fluctuating, amount of labour ; the work 
of the ocean and lake ports absorbs large numbers of natives ; 
and numerous minor enterprises also require their quota. 


14, When all these are added to the Government with its 
various labour employing departments, the complications of the 
situation will be apparent. There is a common tendency to speak 
of ‘employers ”’ as though they were all of the type of the large 
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plantation enterprises ; in reality, however, the latter employ 
probably less than half of the wage-earning labourers of the country. 
in consequence, it is by no means easy to arrive at a definition 
of “employer,” and the drawing-up of rules for the control of 
labour on the one hand, or the co-operation of the employers on 
the other hand, become exceedingly difficult. Regulations which 
might well suit the larger undertakings would very possibly 
press with undue severity on the humbler owner, whose enterprise 
and industry are entitled to sympathetic recognition even though 
his lack of capital handicaps labour welfare measures. 


15. The language difficulty is also great; rules printed in 
English can no doubt be translated to those unable to read them, 
but it requires a high standard of interpreting to explain details 
of sanitation and diet in, say, Gujerati, Greek, or Arabic. The 
general use of Swahili as a lingua franca certainly does much to 
overcome the difficulty, and it is a matter for congratulation that 
the language as generally spoken in the Territory is far purer 
and more adequate than the deplorable limited patois which 
clogs intercourse in some parts of East Africa. 


16. In spite of such centrifugal influences, however, the more 
important employers have made efforts to combine in an associa- 
tion for mutual assistance and co-ordination of action. This 
organization has not so far produced very material results, but 
every endeavour is being made to render it efficient and practical. 
When this body is functioning actively, it should be of real value 
not only to the members themselves but to the community in 
general. As a ready channel for communication, it will be of 
great assistance to the Administration ; while the possibility of 
concerted action will do much to further plans for improving the 
conditions of recruiting ; it will also tend to create a healthy 
public opinion that should exercise considerable influence on 
delinquent employers. 


C.—TuHE EMPLOYEE, 


17. If the employers are composed of a surprising variety of 
classes, the same statement may be made about the employees. 
With nearly a hundred different tribes to be found in various 
parts of this immense Territory, it is inevitable that labourers 
should show marked differences and idiosyncrasies, all of which 
require comprehension and consideration if they are to be success- 
fully managed. Variations in climate are responsible not only 
for diversity in diet, but also for marked differences in sus- 
ceptibility to disease ; tribal organization, again, is to be found 
in very numerous forms, each with definite effects upon the 
native’s habits and mentality. 


18. Unless possessing some considerable knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the various tribes, the employer is thus liable to 
meet with many unexpected and surprising developments and 
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disasters ; a gang of grain-eating Coast natives may be succeeded 
by one from the highlands, accustomed to a diet of bananas, 
milk, and blood; the rations that suited the first party well 
being productive of an immediate outbreak of sickness in the 
second. Or natives immune to spirillum fever through long 
exposure to it in their homes may be perfectly well in tick- 
infested labour lines that ensure an immediate outbreak of 
fever in non-immune successors: Superstition and tribal custom, 
again, will frequently cause natives to behave in a manner that 
is entirely incomprehensible and unreasonable to one not familiar 
with their beliefs. It is thus quite unjust to consider the employer 
invariably to blame for labour troubles on an estate; mutual 
misunderstanding is frequently the cause of friction even when the 
employer is genuinely anxious to do all that he can for his 
labourers. A manager may be exacting and severe, and yet, 
given that he comprehends native mentality and habits, be 
able to secure labour with far less difficulty than a more con- 
siderate but inexperienced neighbour. 


19. It would be obviously unreasonable to expect employers 
to embark upon ethnological and medical studies, a working 
knowledge of the characteristics of the principal tribes being all 
that the majority could attempt ; much might often be done, 
however, to improve relations between managers and employees, 
by an experienced visiting labour officer; a few hints on the 
peculiarities of some tribe might be of the greatest walue to a 
newly-arrived planter in difficulties with his labour. 


20. In Part II. of my Report, I attempt an analysis of the 
tribes of the Territory according to their present and potential 
value in the labour market. 


D.—TBE JouRNEY. 


21. Investigation reveals the highly involved and very 
serious nature of the complications connected with the journey 
to and from work ; an adequate examination of them is essential 
for any progress towards solution of the general problem. It 
must be remembered that the great bulk of the labour employed 
in the Territory is drawn from areas far distant from the place 
of employment—in many cases, several hundred miles; local 
casual labour is no doubt plentiful in certain areas, but the great 
employment centres draw their workmen from considerable 
distances. For instance, Tonga and Pangani in the north-east 
rely mainly upon labour from Tukuyu and Songea a distance of 
some six or seven hundred miles on foot to and from the place of 
employment. 


22. To an unsophisticated and inexperienced African, this 
journey must represent a really formidable enterprise, requiring 
some considerable courage when undertaken for the first time. 
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He must depend upon the advice of a friend for all particulars 
about the roads and districts to be traversed, he has no experience 
of the sort of provision to be made for maintenance on the way, 
he has no idea what may become of him should he fall sick on 
the road, he must leave his family and property for a considerable 
period, he must go among strangers and work at an unfamiliar 
task for an emplover of whom he knows nothing beyond the 
recommendation of a friend. Should he have entered into a 
contract with a labour agent, he is at any rate relieved of 
responsibility for his food and welfare en route, but against 
this, he is haunted by the fear that he may have fallen into a 
trap in agreeing to a contract which restricts his right to return 
home whenever he feels inclined. Under such circumstances 
it is not to be wondered at that he is reluctant to brave the un- 
known ; rather, it is highly astonishing that many thousands of 
natives should embark upon such an enterprise every year. 


23. The usual procedure of such men is to form a small party 
under the leadership of some experienced member who has gone 
to work before, and who therefore has some knowledge of the 
difficulties to be encountered, and can recommend some particular 
employer. This little group may number anything from half-a- 
dozen to twenty or more, and the members are usually drawn 
from the same village or community. 


24. Preparations for the journey consist of the provision of 
a load of food for each man, with probably a very small amount 
of cash; for shelter they rely upon the abundant hospitality of 
Africa ; while mutual help affords some protection against the 
dangers of sickness or ill-treatment. The first part of the 
journey will be performed fairly fast, while food lasts and all 
members of the party are well, but by the time that they have 
been travelling for a fortnight or more, the rate slows down. 
One or two are footsore, others have finished their provisions, 
and the cash is spent, so some delay is inevitable; there then 
begins the second stage of the journey when they have to be 
self-supporting. This entails pauses for some sort of work en 
route, payment being taken in food which helps them on the way, 
or some commodity such as dried fish may be prepared, to be 
exchanged for other victuals. This is the explanation of the 
numbers of men to be found along the labour routes who work 
for a day or two for some other native, or form little camps 
on the river banks for the catching and drying of fish. 


25. In this way, the Central Railway is reached. There, the 
little party may be so discouraged with their experience, that 
they abandon thei: original intention of going to the North- 
Eastern area, and accept employment with some plantation in 
the Central area ; or they may work for a few days on a cotton 
estate, and so acquire means to continue the journey ; possibly, 
though not often, the party will divide. Meanwhile, one or two 
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have been left behind sick, others have become discouraged and 
made their way home again, while those who arrive at their 
destination have obviously spent an utterly disproportionate 
amount of time upon the journey. 


26. Closer analysis, however, will show far greater and more 
serious evils than the economic loss involved in the waste of 
time. Firstly, there is the question of health. The native perforce 
takes with him as provisions such articles as are adapted to 
travelling, that is to say, flour, dried manioc, rice, or other non- 
perishable substances ; fresh vegetables or meat he cannot carry, 
and can seldom obtain on the way. The scarcity of utensils, and 
the extra weight to be carried, reduce cooking appliances to a 
minimum, so that even such food as is available ,is badly and 
insufficiently cooked, while the daily march also militates against 
proper preparation of meals. In consequence, the labourer 
arrives at the place of employment after an exhausting journey 
on an inadequate and deficient diet ; he is in fact, quite unfit for 
any heavy work, and is ripe for scurvy and beri-beri. I believe 
it to be the fact that a large proportion of sickness on plantations 
which is attributed to inadequate rations comes rather from the 
privations of the journey than from the diet provided, though 
naturally the latter should be generous enough to remedy the 
existing evil. 

27. In addition to such unpropitious conditions, there also 
exists a grave risk of actual disease being contracted. It is 
obvious that the movement of thousands of previously untravelled 
natives must bring them into contact with numerous diseases 
which they have not encountered before, and against which they 
have therefore had no opportunity of acquiring the partial 
jmmunity that sometimes seems to occur in the case of more 
exposed tribes. While malaria and some other ailments may be 
considered as fairly evenly distributed throughout the Territory, 
-certain diseases, such as hookworm and spirillum fever, are much 
more limited in occurrence ; there seems to be little doubt that 
the present system, or lack of system, is steadily spreading such 
afflictions through previously uninfected tribes, owing to the 
return home of labourers from areas of incidence. 


28. Such diseases must obviously find favourable material 
in the travelling worker; tired, underfed, and insufficiently 
sheltered, he forms a ready prey to infection ; forced to put up 
with such accommodation as he can find, he must frequently 
sleep in tick-infested huts, or old and fouled camping grounds ; 
while such towns as he passes through provide ample opportunity 
for the spread of venereal disease. 


29. In addition to the question of health, there are also 
economic and moral evils to be considered. The constant stream 
of travellers through certain towns has created a definite parasitic 
-class, of which the ‘‘ three card’ manipulator is about the most 
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respectable ; these people prey upon the ignorance and credulity 
of the unsophisticated native, in every sort of way ; it is little 
exaggeration to say that they go far to deprive him of most of 
the reward of his toil. | The seeker for work offers little attraction 
for this class ; he is merely the subject for extortionate bargains 
in food or work; the returning labourer, however, has money 
or goods of which he can be fleeced ; and a horde of male and 
female harpies throw themselves into the task with enthusiasm 
and enterprise ; the principal towns on the labour routes are all 
more or less infested with such creatures, who vary from regular 
jail-birds to the half-instructed, but quite uneducated, product 
of some ill-managed school. Small wonder that the returned 
worker has too often little but an infection of disease to show for 
his efforts ! 


30. Another objectionable result of the present system is 
the shortage of food produced along the main routes by the 
constant procession of travellers—labourers, produce sellers, or 
Government employees. This at times results in something 
approaching a famine, owing to the short-sighted sale of too much 
food, or the anxiety of the local authorities to furnish supplies 
to travelling Government servants. In any case, food speedily 
becomes scarce and expensive, while there is a definite tendency 
for villages to be moved away from the main road. 


31. The lot of the sick traveller also leaves much to be 
desired ; while still well enough, he will struggle on with his 
party, but when this is no longer possible, he is forced to throw 
himself upon the charity of the nearest village, unless he is 
fortunate enough to be near one of the few Government hospitals 
to be found on the line of march. Seldom possessing any money, 
he has to depend upon the goodwill of the strangers among whom 
he finds himself; and it is greatly to the credit of the African 
that such calls are almost always generously met ; nevertheless, 
it is obvious that more adequate provision should be made for 
such cases ; this would become emphasised should we be unlucky 
enough to experience an outbreak of disease, such as influenza or 
meningitis, among travelling labourers; so far, we have been 
very fortunate in this respect, but should such a calamity occur, 
it is difficult to overestimate the harm that might be done by the 
spread of disease throughout the country, before we had concerted 
measures for dealing with it. 


32. These particulars apply of course mainly to the native 
seeking work on his own account; for those under contract 
with a labour agent, matters are somewhat better, though even 
so, very much remains to be desired in the matter of medical 
supervision. In any case, the fact that the great bulk of migrating 
labour is non-contract—a state of affairs which it would be both 
undesirable and difficult to modify—renders the situation one 
which requires most careful consideration. 
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33. The hardships and risks of the journey also have a very 
definite tendency to deter men from taking their wives with them 
when going to seek work: until some improvement is effected, 
all efforts at encouraging such arrangements must be largely 
nullified. 


34. From the above description the need for organisation and 
control will be apparent ; the existing state of affairs can only 
be regarded as little better than chaos, equally to be deprecated 
from the moral and the economic aspects. In the second section, 
under the heading “‘ Rest Camps” will be found my recom- 
mendations for dealing with the situation. 


E. WasTE oF LaABour. 


35. The main cause of difficulty in connection with the labour 
supply of the Territory is the immense wastage which is con- 
stantly going on; the extent to, which this takes place is far 
greater than would appear at first sight, for there are many 
channels of loss which are not apparent without investigation. 


Lack of Labour-saving Machinery. 


36. The most obvious form of wasted labour is the use of 
hand work where machinery might be employed ; in this matter, 
plantations differ greatly ; while some are equipped with appli- 
ances which economise hand work to a fairly satisfactory degree, 
others present glaring examples of avoidable waste. It is possible 
to see half a dozen natives armed with primitive digging sticks, 
set to grub out stumps over which they may spend a day, when 
two trained men with a jack could do the work in an hour; the 
issue of ill-adapted, inconvenient, or blunt instruments is also 
frequently to be observed. Elsewhere, old-fashioned machinery 
entails laborious hand work where more modern equipment 
would set free three-quarters of the personnel required ;_ill- 
planned factories with inconveniently placed machines double 
or treble the work of transport and handling, while inadequate 
or wrongly arranged lighting and water supply are also responsible 
for inefficiency. 

Short Working Hours. 


37. A more serious source of waste, however, is the very low 
standard of performance attained per head on most estates. An 
evil inheritance from German days is the acceptance of the 
tradition that it is quite unreasonable to expect a native to work 
every day, or even an approximation thereto ; four days a week, 
or possibly five, is the most that the majority of employers seem 
to expect. In addition to this, the working hours, at any rate for 
piece work, are usually very short ; the necessity for reducing the 
task to the capacity of the rawest of the newcomers, leads to a 
situation where an experienced worker can complete his day by 
eleven o'clock, or even earlier ; with the preposterous develop- 
ment that a native who is energetic will go to two, and even three, 
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estates, and do a nominal days work on each, all in the same day. 
As a rule, however, the labourers are to be found back in their 
lines by midday, when the majority will have finished for the day ; 
although the capacity and willingness of the African to work 
reasonable hours is shown by the skilled employees in the factory 
who keep the same time as the European overseers. Thus, the 
employer is feeding and housing a labour force, the bulk of whom 
work for some five hours on four or five days a week ; so that it 
may fairly be said that a twenty-five hour week is above the 
plantation average ; I even found one estate where very careful 
observation and inquiry gave the almost incredible figure of an 
eleven hour week. The newer plantations have a conspicuously 
higher standard than the old-established ones, but there can be 
no doubt that on the whole the output of the labour force on 
nearly all plantations could be greatly increased without the 
slightest hardship to the employees. All the above sources of 
wastage are, however, a matter for the employer, and it may 
reasonably be expected that economic necessity will gradually 
improve the standard, as has occurred in the neighbouring Colony 
of Kenya. 


Travelling. 


38. A colossal waste of potential work also arises from the 
time lost in travelling ; section E, headed ‘‘ The Journey,” gives 
details of this. In the case of men coming from the south-west 
to work in the northern area, the journey will probably take over 
two months, especially if they are not recruited, but are travelling 
independently. They will work for a nominal six months, 
which, however, as explained above, means in practice not more 
than four months actual work at most, after which they have to 
travel home again; so that to do four months work a man may 
well be away from his village for nearly a year. This loss is greatly 
reduced when railway or water transport is available ; unfortu- 
nately, the main labour routes run in a contrary direction to the 
railways. As communications develop, however, this aspect of 
the problem will improve, in particular the provision of an 
adequate steamer service on Lake Tanganyika should do much to 
facilitate the transport of labour. 


Unreproductive Work, Porterage. 


39. There now remains to be considered the question of labour 
which is wastefully employed in unreproductive work. The 
most conspicuous of these is that deplorable relic of slave days, 
the porter system of transport. The wastage entailed by this is 
almost incredible, and it is going on perpetually in every part of 
the country ; while no doubt it is still to a large extent unavoidable 
in a country in such an early state of development, it should 
nevertheless be recognized as a real evil, to be decreased by every 
means in our power. Costly, slow, inconvenient, and intensely 
unpopular with most tribes, it represents a stage of development 
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from which we should escape at the earliest possible moment. 
As an illustration of the amount of labour absorbed in this form 
of employment may be cited the figures for the station of Kilosa ; 
during the year 1924, porterage for Government loads alone 
accounted for 400,000 working days, i.e. the entire labour force of 
a considerable plantation. In addition to this, there were 
probably even larger numbers engaged by private employers, 
since the economic development of the country still largely depends 
upon head porterage. The above is a good example since it has 
been possible this year to introduce motor transport from Kilosa 
. to Iringa, with the result that the former figure has already been 
largely reduced. Many other stations, however, present almost 
equally startling figures; in fact, the numbers required for 
Government transport alone, must be positively colossal, for the 
whole Territory. The view taken in the Congo is illustrated by the 
following extract from the report of the Labour Commission 
of 1925: — 
“Suppression du portage. Décret récent. Le portage 


qui exténue les populations, doit étre supprimé . . . sur 
les routes qui permettent l’emploi d’autres moyens et 
réduit partout ailleurs dans la mesure du possible . . . Il 
conviendra que le récent décret sur la matiére . . . soit 


strictement en vigueur dans l’esprit des lignes qui précédent.” 


40. Certain departments are responsible in particular for such 
employment ; the King’s African Rifles and the police requiring 
large numbers, while the undertakings of the Public Works Depart- 
ment sometimes involve much porterage. For instance, the 
periodical relief of the small detachment of troops at Songea 
Tequires transport equivalent to the work of 800 men for two 
months, at a cost to Government of £600 ; the necessary supplies 
of arms, ammunition, clothing and equipment, also occupy large 
numbers. 


Porterage of Produce. 


41. In addition to Government requirements, and the needs of 
the commercial community, there is the unpaid porterage re- 
presented by the transport of the various forms of native produce ; 
many thousands of tons of grain are exported every year, and it is 
probably well within the actual facts to say that this represents 
an average of three days’ head carriage for every fifty pounds. 
Native-grown cotton, again—a valuable crop— is frequently 
carried fourteen days’ journey, and even more ; all native produce 
in fact, involves more or less labour for its transport, frequently 
to an extent which prevents further development. 


42. No doubt much of this expenditure of energy will be 
inevitable for a considerable time to come ; nevertheless, consider- 
able improvement might in my opinion be effected by organisation 
and constant consideration. In the second part of my Report, 
I submit suggestions for attempting this. 
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Native Methods. 


43. The native population is itself under present conditions 
wasteful of labour; primitive and inefficient agricultural imple- 
ments; a type of house which requires constant repair and 
tre-thatching owing to the depredations of white ants, borers, etc. ; 
the uneconomic cultivation of land; the frequently inadequate 
or distant water supply, and many other characteristics of a 
primitive community all increase the amount of labour which 
could be far better expended in more productive ways. No 
immediate improvement in such directions would appear possible, 
however, and education and general development would seem to 
be the principal means for advance. 


44. From the above, the close connection between labour 
and transport will be manifest; the introduction of improved 
means of communication will in itself effect a real economy of 
energy. There can be no doubt that we are at present in many 
directions simply squandering our greatest asset, the labour of 
the natives. 


F.—DISEASE. 


45. One of the most serious aspects of the labour problem 
is the prevalence of various diseases throughout the Territory 
which are responsible for a high inefficiency figure, not only in 
men at work, but also throughout the population as a whole: 
the situation is the more serious since there can be little doubt 
that the movement of labour tends to distribute and increase 
the infection. 


46. Certain diseases, such as malaria, must be regarded as 
being fairly evenly distributed throughout the greater part of 
the country, though in every case favoured localities exist where 
infection has not yet spread; other diseases, such as sleeping 
sickness, at present affect only limited areas. 


While the whole problem of disease is naturally one primarily 
for the Medical Department, it may be as well to refer to the 
commoner ailments from the aspect of their economic importance. 


Malaria. 

47. This fever is widespread throughout the lower country: 
and natives coming to work in those parts from the uninfected 
highlands are consequently liable to infection; the extent to 
which the disease is spread is of course governed by the presence 
or absence of the mosquito implicated. While malaria is probably 
responsible for an appreciable amount of inefficiency, it seldom 
takes a serious form in the native, and is therefore perhaps 
unduly overlooked. The ample knowledge now available for 
its prevention should enable some considerable improvement 
to be effected, in such ways as the careful selection of labour 
lines, drainage of swamps in the neighbourhood of plantations, 
and treatment of cases occurring. The native population as 4 
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whole will no doubt require a long and difficult course of education 
in hygiene before they will undertake preventive measures for 
their own benefit; this task has already been begun by the 
Medical Department. 

Yaws. 

48. This repulsive affliction is also widespread throughout 
the country; the Honourable the Director of Medical Services 
informs me that he estimates that some sixty thousand otherwise 
employable men are incapacitated fram this cause. Happily, 
we have an apparently thoroughly efficacious remedy in the 
injections of Bismuth Sodium Tartrate which are now being 
administered to patients in large numbers at all medical posts. 
The treatment is meeting with the greatest appreciation from 
the native population, and it seems not too much to hope that 
we shall be able before very long to go far towards stamping out 
the disease altogether; should this be possible, it will be of 
material benefit to the labour market, as well as a boon of inestim- 
able value to the native population as a whole. 


Leprosy. 

49. The occurrence of this horrible curse is distributed to a 
varying degree throughout the Territory—apparently it is not 
very common in the acuter forms. It is of course easily detected, 
so that medical inspection of labourers ensures its exclusion from 
batches of recruits; while cases of wandering natives suffering 
from it are rare, owing to the general dread of it. The isolation 
lazarettos maintained at various centres appear to be the only 
means of dealing with the trouble. 


Hookworm. 


50. This in its various forms is a very serious cause of labour 
inefficiency ; common in certain areas, it is still unknown in some 
parts, though unfortunately it is indubitably being spread by 
travelling natives. In the Tanga area, the medical authorities 
put the figure of incidence at 30 per cent. of the total population, 
or even higher ; and since this is an important centre of employ- 
ment, it is obvious that natives from other regions must very 
frequently become infected, spreading the disease as they return 
home. The importance of this from the economic point of view 
is great, since patients are rendered lethargic and feeble, without 
being definitely incapacitated, in the majority of cases. It may 
well be, indeed, that this illness is the principal explanation of 
the idleness and lack of enterprise of the native population in 
the north-eastern area. Manson’s “ Tropical Diseases’ (Eighth 
Edition) remarks of this disease : ‘‘ The invaliding and inefficiency 
which it causes among coolies, not to mention the deaths, are 
often financially a serious matter to the planter and mineowner. To 
them, any wisely directed expense or trouble undertaken for the 
treatment or control of this helminthiasis will be abundantly 
repaid by the increased efficiency of the labourer.” A general 
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campaign for the treatment of the whole population would seem 
hardly feasible at present, but improved sanitation, and especially 
the isolation of imported labourers from locals, should do something 
to reduce the incidence. 


Spirillum Fever. 


51. Relapsing, spirillum, or tick, fever is also of grave import- 
ance to the labour market ; carried in this country by the tick 
ornithodorus moubata, jt is becoming increasingly common 
among all the main routes. While apparently less serious in 
Africans than in Europeans, it nevertheless is a most disabling 
fever; its widespread existence is a real handicap to develop- 
ment. The worst infections seem to occur along the main roads 
between Kilosa, Mahenge, Iringa and Tukuyu; practically 
every camping ground is swarming with the insects, and great 
care has to be exercised to avoid infection; the native villages 
are also implicated, and the disease forms a serious menace both 
to Europeans and Africans throughout the otherwise healthy 
highland regions. The remedy would seem to lie in prevention 
far more than cure, and the destruction of the breeding places 
of the tick becomes of paramount importance; the desirability 
of providing clean and vermin-free camps thus requires no 
emphasising. The transport of hides appears to be specially 
responsible for the spread of the disease, though all porterage 
along infected routes leads to the same result ; motor transport 
would thus have a beneficial result in this connection. 


Lung Diseases. 

52. Bronchitis and pneumonia are causes of some little 
sickness on plantations, particularly in the case of labourers 
who have had to face a marked change of climate. Usually, 
however, the patient submits to treatment at an early stage, 
and is therefore easily cured as arule. The provision of warm 
clothing and proper housing for the more exposed and colder 
regions would seem to be the best precaution, and the medical 
and administrative officers concerned may be 1elied upon to 
indicate when regulations for enforcing such steps are necessary ; 
the contingency is already provided for in the regulations for 
Government labourers. 


Tuberculosis. 

53. This is not uncommon among the natives as a whole, 
and is the cause of rejection of a small proportion of recruited 
labourers ; not at present a serious menace, it should yield to 
improved medical facilities and sanitation. 


Scurvy and Beriberi. 
54. These both occur occasionally on plantations, and gener- 
ally result from a deficient dietary ; it is, however, scarcely just 
to regard the conditions on the plantation as being entirely 
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responsible in all cases, since labourers frequently arrive in a 
condition where they are markedly predisposed to these diseases, 
as described in section D, headed ‘‘ The Journey.’”’ Nevertheless, 
the provision of a diet which will prevent any such trouble is 
easy, and the occurrence of either of these diseases on an estate 
should in most cases be regarded as a disgrace to the management. 
It is noteworthy that this appears to be exactly the view taken 
by the natives ; an outbreak of scurvy on a plantation will go far 
to ruin its labour supply for years afterwards. 


Venereal Diseases. 

55. The treatment and 1estriction of these diseases represent 
a problem which is almost as much social as medical, and 
admittedly difficult of solution. Both Administrative Officers 
and native headmen in the remoter districts, state that the 
infection is increasing, though medical returns seem scarcely 
to support this. The migration of large numbers of men from the 
interior to the coast, without their wives, is in itself an obvious 
cause of demoralisation of the coastal women, who already possess 
a deplorably low standard. This entails the spread of infection, 
with the result that returning workmen carry it into their homes, 
thereby increasing the evil in their own tribe, and correspondingly 
affecting the birth-rate. Under the existing conditions it is very 
difficult to ameliorate the position, but, as in the case of yaws, 
treatment with bismuth is being conducted extensively in the 
Territory. 

Epidemic Diseases. 

56. These are a constant menace, though the Territory has 
since the war been surprisingly free from any great scourge of 
this nature. Sleeping sickness has given grave cause for anxiety, 
but this was on account of the dangerous nature of the disease 
and the probable liability of spread, rather than the actual 
mortality resulting. It is nevertheless a very serious matter 
for the employer of labour, since its treatment demands rigorous 
quarantine measures for the locality affected. This may entail 
the closing of a whole district on account of comparatively 
few cases only ; when an employer or recruiter largely dependent 
on that district for his labour may well be suddenly crippled 
by such a measure. The problem is of course closely connected 
with the whole question of tsetse fly control, which is already 
receiving much attention. 


57. Other epidemic diseases, all of which gave great trouble 
during the late campaign, are influenza, meningitis, and smallpox. 
With the last of these we are already making very satisfactory 
progress by means of vaccination; the others have happily not 
appeared since the war, though they must presumably not be put 
out of consideration. Such possibilities emphasise the importance 
of control centres where an outbreak of this kind could be detected 
at an early stage, enabling preventive measures to be taken 
as speedily as possible. 
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G.—THE RECRUITING OF LABOUR. 


58. Labour is usually obtained by one of three methods. 
(1) The employment of local casual labourers who live in the 
locality ; (2) the collection of parties of men in some distant 
area by a professional recruiting agent, and (3) the engagement 
of men from those same distant areas who have travelled inde- 
pendently to look for work without the medium of a recruiter. 


59. Of these, the first is the most natural, and should be the 
most convenient ; in practice, however, it is seldom adequate 
for all requirements, while the nature of the labour so obtained 
is very unsatisfactory. Since there is almost always a shortage 
of labour, the local native has no incentive to try to retain his 
job, and he consequently attends just as he feels inclined; a 
momentary need for cash will make him work for peihaps a week, 
after which a favourable change in the weather will send him 
back to his own land for a fortnight ; another few days on the 
plantation will be followed by a week’s rest, and so on. This 
is obviously a most unsatisfactory system for the employer, 
who can never estimate the amount of labour on which he can 
rely, and who must therefore arrange an elastic programme of 
work to admit of varying numbers, thus of necessity resorting 
to a system which must entail some waste. (This aspect is 
elaborated in section J, ‘‘ Methods of Payment.’’) Forsuch reasons, 
a purely local supply is rarely to be depended upon, and the only 
area where this source is widely utilised is Arusha, where the 
coffee plantations offer a nature of work which is rather better 
adapted to the idiosyncrasies of locals than of other enterprises ; 
the simplicity of most of the work, and the seasonal fluctuations 
of requirements, render contract labour less important than it is 
for other undertakings. Local labour is also relied upon for 
those properties which are isolated from large employment 
areas, since one enterprise in the centre of a native population 
naturally finds it easy to secure a good supply ; this is a situation 
which is, however, certain to change when other properties 
are opened up in the same neighbourhood. 


60. The second method of recruiting—the professional labour 
agent—is widely employed, and is essential for a large proportion 
of existing plantations. The agent usually collects as many orders 
as possible, for various natures of work, and then sets out himself, 
or sends a representative, to the recruiting ground. There, 
he finds as a rule that certain of his orders can be filled far more 
easily than others, owing to the unpopularity of certain estates, 
or natures of work. The first batches are therefore sent off to 
his more fortunate clients, while he tries to meet the requirements 
of the others. In this he may perhaps be unsuccessful, thereby 
acquiring a bad name with the unsatisfied applicants ; or he may 
be tempted to induce natives to enlist by concealing the name 
of the place of employment or misdescribing the nature of 
work. In the latter case. he provides the employer with 2 
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dissatisfied labour force, who will probably desert when they realise 
that they have been deceived, and he also obtains a bad reputation 
among the natives of the locality as being untrustworthy, which 
means that he is shunned in future . Unfortunately, it is always 
the unpopular enterprises who have most need of his services, 
and who pay him best, so that he has of necessity a difficult 
task. 


61. There is a tendency to regard the labour recruiter as a 
person of very doubtful desirability ; the business is looked 
upon as a “shady’’ one, and Government officials, employers, 
and natives, all view him with suspicion. For this there is 
undeniably some foundation, since recruiting is too often taken 
up by quite unsuitable persons of most doubtful antecedents 
who indulge in unscrupulous methods to exploit their oppor- 
tunities while they last. The genuine professional recruiter, 
however, must be placed in a different category, and it cannot 
be denied that he meets a real want. He has to depend for his 
success upon his reputation in the recruiting locality (where he 
is frequently well known and popular with the natives) and on 
the satisfactory behaviour of his men when they are handed over 
to the employer. For this reason, he will speedily ruin his 
business if he is misguided enough to deceive the recruits as to 
the nature of their employment, or to send them to what he 
knows to be a badly managed estate; they will disgust the 
employer by prompt desertion, and will prejudice their friends 
against the recruiter on their return home. It is therefore entirely 
in the recruiter’s interests to preserve his good reputation, and 
a well-established man, with a wide connection in a good labour 
district, can quite afford to refuse applications from employers 
whom he regards with suspicion. 


62. Recruiting by means of an agent also has the great advan- 
tage that some sort of arrangement can be made for the feeding 
and transport of the men en route, thereby doing away with 
some of the sources of delay and sickness arising when men travel 
independently. 


63. The desirability or otherwise of the recruiter depends, in 
fact, largely upon his professional status; a well-established 
man, who has built up some organisation for his work, and has 
acquired a reputation, is fulfilling an important function and is 
of real value. The casual recruiter, however, who takes to the 
work for a brief interlude between elephant shooting or pros- 
pecting, without adequate organisation, or reputation to sustain, 
is a thoroughly undesirable person from the point of view of all 
concerned. 


64. Another, the most excellent, form of recruiter, is the 
large organisation, with or without Government recognition, 
which undertakes the whole task of obtaining labour for practically 
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all employers in the country. This admits of adequate arrange- 
ments for the care of labour, it eliminates deception, and enables 
pressure to be brought upon bad employers, tending generally 
towards the well-being of the natives and the economising of 
labour. This system is at present unrepresented in Tanganyika, 
and unfortunately, there are many difficulties in the way of 
establishing it. Certain estates now exist, which are hardly 
ever short of labour, owing to their reputation with the natives ; 
others, on the contrary, are engaged in a perpetual struggle for 
recruits, either because they are new enterprises, or owing to a 
past bad name. It is the latter class which stands in need of the 
recruiting agency, and a stage will soon be reached where the 
popular employer refuses to contribute to an organisation which 
exists to help his less capable or successful rival in the competition 
for labour. 


65. Again, certain types of work are always more popular 
than others, and, although this can theoretically be compensated 
by increased wages, the agency will always have difficulty in 
obtaining men for the unpopular forms of employment, with the 
almost inevitable result that there will be constant complaints 
from certain planters. As long as the native remains free to 
choose his own place of employment, it will be exceedingly 
difficult for any organisation to ensure even distribution of 
recruits. The Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau is frequently 
quoted as an example to be followed; but the following points 
should not be overlooked; firstly, that it is exceedingly 
expensive; secondly, that it handles comparatively small 
numbers; and thirdly, that it deals with a far more adequate 
supply of labour in proportion to demand, than is to be found in 
Tanganyika. Nevertheless, a combination on the part of those 
employers who find it necessary, in order to facilitate the work of 
recruiting, and the engaging of suitable agents only, should serve 
a very useful purpose. 


66. There remains to be considered the third method of 
securing labour—reliance upon reputation to secure a supply of 
workmen without the medium of any sort of recruiting agency. 
This is fairly common in Tanganyika, and plantations are to 
be found where there is hardly ever any shortage of labour, 
although no recruiting is resorted to; and in some cases, these 
are next to properties where perpetual trouble is experienced. 
This system of ‘‘ independent ” labour climinates not only the 
recruiter, but also the contract, for it is rare to find an emplover 
in such case troubling to execute a contract ; he prefers rather 
to pay off any man who wishes to go home, and relies upon another 
arriving to take his place. This in itself makes for popularity, and 
if more labour is required it can generally be obtained by sending 
a few headmen to their homes to collect parties of their friends. 
Desertions are thus unknown, and the efficiency percentage 15 
usually conspicuously higher than on other estates. 
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67. From the point of view of the employer, this is the ideal 
system, and it is the one towards which all plantations endeavour 
to move. From the point of view of the native, however, it has 
certain serious disadvantages. Firstly, there is no sort of arrange- 
ment for the care of the native while on his journey; there is 
no record in his home district to show where he has gone, or 
what has become of him, there is no safeguard for his interests 
save the employer’s regard for his own reputation among his 
employees ; and no arrangements are possible for him to get the 
payment of tax guaranteed in his absence, or other similar trans- 
actions to be arranged. Nevertheless, the system has very 
much in its favour, and it should be possible to overcome the 
difficulties to a large extent; it is well-established, and any 
attempt to interfere with it would be vehemently opposed both 
by employers and by natives, with good reason. In dealing 
with rest camps, and taxation, I have made certain suggestions 
for eliminating its disadvantages. 


68. There is one form of labour which is outside the purview 
of the preceding remarks, that is to say, the ‘‘ squatter ’’ who 
resides permanently or semi-permanently on an estate, with his 
family around him, cultivating his own garden, and working for 
a varying amount of his time on the estate. This type forms 
but a small proportion of the labour in this country, though it 
tends to increase. As a rule such men generally form the rather 
more skilled element in the labour force ; they will be found as 
headmen, factory-workers, mechanics, carpenters, and so forth ; 
they usually are industrious and act as a permanent labour 
nucleus. From the employer’s point of view such men are most 
valuable, and most estates do all that they can to encourage them. 
The criticism is often heard however that such people are 
“* detribalised ’’ and therefore to be regarded as a deterioration. 

’ It is true that they have in many cases lost the old tribal connec- 
tions and discipline, while they lack any educational or moral 
discipline that might take its place ; they are in fact a class which 
is undoubtedly prone to provide recruits for the criminal and 
town-loafer element. But while employed in regular work on the 
plantation, with his family round him, the “squatter” can 
scarcely be fairly criticised ; while his mode of life is certainly 
more moral and wholcsome than that of the recruited labourer, 
removed from all domesticity and familiar surrounding. 


69. I have not dealt at all with the possibility of Government 
recruiting of labour ; such a system is open to very many grave 
objections and it is in any case, I understand, not considered 
admissible for Tanganyika. 


H.—Contract Lapour. 
70. Under the existing Masters and Native Servants Ordinance, 
men can be engaged on contract for any period up to one year ; 
the permissible period of contract was recently extended by His 
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Excellency, as empowered by the Ordinance, from six months 
to one year, but the shorter period remains by far the commoner ; 
the agreement must specify full particulars of the rate of wages, 
place of employment, nature of work, provision for feeding, etc., 
and the employer has also to provide for the journey between the 
plantation and the recruit’s home. The document is drawn up: 
by an Administrative Officer, whose duty it is to explain it fully 
to the natives, and to see that the provisions comply with the 
law. For each man so engaged, the recruiter pays one shilling, 
and he also pays a subsequent shilling for the medical inspection. 
On completion of these formalities, both parties become bound 
by the terms of the contract ; the master has to provide the 
wages, food, etc., promised, for the period of the contract, and 
must arrange for repatriation; the employee must remain for 
the period of the contract, and must carry out the specified work ; 
in case of failure on the part of either, the offending party is 
liable to prosecution. 


Defects. 


71. This would appear at first sight to be a reasonable and 
equitable agreement; in practice, unfortunately, it discloses 
grave defects, owing to the difficulty of putting the provisions 
of the law into force. The outstanding source of trouble is the 
impunity with which the native can break the agreement, and desert 
to return home to seek work elsewhere. In the absence of any 
sort of pass law or any means for identification, it is almost 
impossible for the employer to trace deserters or to secure their 
apprehension and conviction subsequently. He can forward the 
names to the local Administrative Officer and the police, but it 
is rare for either of these to be able to afford him much redress. 
In addition, the amount of trouble involved in attending Court 
and producing all the witnesses necessary deters very many 
employers from taking action, especially since conviction is in 
any case difficult to secure. There is also a general tendency 
for employers to shun the law courts, since a reputation for 
frequent resort thereto is easily acquired among the natives, 
with corresponding bad effect upon the labour supply for the 
employer concerned. 


Desertion. 


72. It thus occurs that for all practical purposes the native 
is free to break his contract as he pleases, and this is undoubtedly 
the real view taken by many recruits ; they agree to a contract, 
as being an arrangement which seems to suit them and which 
they will respect as long as they find no reason to do otherwise ; 
should they dislike the conditions of employment, or should they 
see a more attractive opportunity elsewhere, they consider 
themselves free to desert. In some cases indeed, fraudulent 
enlistment is consciously practised, as will be described under 
heading I, ‘‘ Labour for Neighbouring Countries ’’; as a rule, 
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however, the native probably intends to adhere to his agreement,. 
but only so long as it suits him, even though he has had it explained 
to him that he is liable to prosecution if he breaks his word. 


73. Such a state of affairs is obviously as demoralising to the 
recruit as it is exasperating to the employer ; a thoroughly bad 
effect must be produced upon the native mind by the discovery 
that a definite obligation, entered into in the presence of a Govern- 
ment official, can be disregarded with impunity ; yet this is the 
lesson that we are at present teaching. The abolition of all 
contracts would indeed be preferable to a system as unrighteous 
as it is unbusinesslike. 


Unpopularity of Contracts. 

74. The utterly unsatisfactory nature of the present position 
has become so obvious to employers that they now, as far as 
possible, avoid entering into any contracts ; any plantation that 
can rely upon its reputation to secure a supply of labour invariably 
does so, the only employers resorting to the recruiter and the 
contract being those who have no hope of meeting their needs 
otherwise. While this is a very satisfactory solution for those 
who can resort to it, there is a large class who can never hope to 
rely solely upon the unstimulated supply of labour; the larger 
estates are generally short-handed at certain seasons, while new 
enterprises, or those endeavouring to recover from unpopularity, 
must adopt some means of advertising their wants. 


75. From the point of view of the native, the avoidance of 
the contract is much to be regretted ; one of the main objects 
of the arrangement is the safeguarding of the workmen’s interests, 
and we defeat this end if we so arrange matters that the contract 
tends to become eliminated altogether. The recruiter also has 
much to be said for him (as explained in section G “ The Recruiting 
of Labour ”’) given that he is part of a satisfactory organisation. 
At present, the contract is maintained only because the recruiter 
is virtually compelled by law to make use of it. 


Losses Caused by Desertion. 


76. The extent to which employers suffer through desertion is 
far greater than would at first sight appear; it is not only a 
question of the loss of labour, possibly at a critical moment, but 
also of out-of-pocket expenses incurred in obtaining that labour. 
It may be fairly estimated that to obtain a recruit for work in the 
northern area costs about Shs. 28/-; and this, when incurred for 
some hundreds of men, amounts to a considerable part of the 
labour bill. Numerous desertions therefore entail a heavy loss, 
particularly when they occur soon after the men arrive on the 
plantation, or even before arrival there, as is often the case. In 
addition to this, many employers find the offer of payment of 
the year’s tax a valuable asset in recruiting, and this entails 
further loss in case of deserters; one unfortunate employer 
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showed me tax tickets to the value of over £500, for which he 
had paid on behalf of men who had never completed their first 
month with him. This was extended over several years, but 
when the still greater loss in food for the journey, rail fare, 
registration and medical fees, and recruiters’ charges, is taken 
into account, the heavy cost to the estate will become apparent. 


Crimping. 

77. Closely connected with this difficulty is the practice of 
“crimping ’’ or decoying away of labour; this is unfortunately 
practised to some extent by unscrupulous employers, who thereby 
secure their labour easily, at the expense of their neighbours who 
have gone to the trouble and cost of bringing recruits from 
considerable distance ; usually carried out by plausible and well- 
paid native employees, who are sent to give glowing accounts of 
conditions on their employer’s estate, this practice is difficult to 
detect and still more difficult to punish, although the law provides 
heavy penalties. Occasionally, natives are to be found who carry 
on this business independently, decoying men from gangs passing 
along the road, whom they send to neighbouring employers 
who will ask no indiscreet questions. The practice is most 
objectionable, not only on account of the loss entailed to the 
honest employer, but because it encourages contract breaking, 
and, incidentally, frequently entices men to properties which, 
owing to bad management, cannot attract labour by legitimate 
means. 


78. In addition to the written contract for a period of several 
months, there is also recognised a verbal contract which must 
be for less than one month; and this represents practically the 
legal status of all labourers who have not been recruited. The usual 
method of payment of all workers is by means of cards printed 
to show the man’s name, rate of pay, nature of work, &c., and 
thirty spaces for days worked ; as the holder completes his daily 
task, a space is cancelled by ink or punch, until the card is filled 
up; the wages for the whole are then paid. This system is long- 
established and general throughout the country ; it works well, 
being simple, and clearly understood by the natives. 


79. It had, however, certain serious defects, the principal one 
being the fact that it was based upon a number of working days, 
whereas the law recognises only calendar time ; it could not there- 
fore be regarded as a contract, and there was nothing to govern 
the amount of time taken to complete a card. Consequently, 
men were frequently found with cards which they had had for 
many months, sometimes even a year; nominally they were 
working for a certain employer, and could plead this if called 
upon for any duties by their headman, or asked how they employed 
themselves; this possibility being fully utilised by natives who 
found it convenient to have some nominal employment although 
actually loafing. It also had its advantages from the point of 
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view of the employer ; it mattered little to him that perhaps eight 
hundred men held labour cards of his, although he never actually 
employed more than two hundred on any one day ; but he relied 
upon a proportion of these coming to work each day, while in 
case of emergency he could always reckon on being able to raise 
a number of extra workers by sending round a headman to call 
up as many as possible of those holding his cards ; meanwhile he 
could rely upon no interference with them by the Administration 
or other employers. 


80. This practice is, needless to say, wasteful and pernicious, 
and a constant source of trouble. With a view to improving 
the position, therefore, I have recommended certain changes in 
the law which will accord legal recognition to the labour card 
(or ‘‘ Kipande ”’ as it is locally termed) as evidence of an agreement 
to work for thirty days ; the card remains in force for sixty days 
from the date of signing, that is to say, the labourer undertakes 
to complete one month’s work in two. If the thirty spaces on 
the card are not cancelled by the end of the two months, the card 
has no longer any legal force as a contract; the workman can 
be prosecuted for breach of contract, and the employer has no 
longer any hold over him as against other employers of the 
Administration. 


81. This alteration will, it is believed, effect a genuine improve- 
ment, as it will eliminate the former waste of labour, and will 
make the possession of a card genuine evidence of employment, 
while it is an attempt to introduce a higher standard of regularity 
in work. The criticism may be made that in expecting an 
employee to work only thirty days in sixty we are setting up 
a very low ideal of efficiency ; I can only reply that I had great 
difficulty in persuading certain employers that the period should 
not be ninety days, so low is the general standard. 


82. It is also proposed that absence from work for six con- 
secutive days should constitute a breach of contract ; the employer 
can then take action against the workman if he wishes to do so. 
This would remedy the grave defect in the law, that no period 
is specified after which a man may be regarded as having broken 
his contract through idleness. It is curious that such a provision 
should be required; it results from the peculiar local view 
accepted by employers and natives alike that a man cannot be 
expected to work at all continuously. 


83. The change will, it is believed, be also acceptable to the 
natives ; it would inflict no sort of hardship on any man genuinely 
intending to work, but merely requires that if he accepts an 
employer’s card, he shall make a reasonable effort to carry out 
his bargain. It also puts an end to injustice in the matter of the 
occasional requisitions by the Administration for works of public 
utility and importance ; formerly the honest native engaged on 
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his own cultivation found himself called upon for such require- 
ments, while his loafer neighbour was safely sheltered by an 
employer’s card many months old. 


84. Under the heading ‘“‘ Legal Amendments recommended,” 
I have indicated certain directions in which the law still appears 
to need some alteration. 


I.—LaBouR FOR NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES. 


85. Under existing regulations, no recruiting is allowed for 
work outside the Territory, except by special permission of His 
Excellency ; this being granted only for Zanzibar, under present 
arrangements ; labourers who wish to do so, however, are permitted 
to seek work in neighbouring countries. In view of the undeniable 
shortage of labour now existing in Tanganyika, this seems an 
equitable arrangement since there appears to be no reason to 
regard our neighbours as having any claim to labour at our 
expense. An exception to this, however, may reasonably be 
made in the case of Zanzibar; the Island is small and very 
rich in clove plantations, for which local labour would certainly 
not suffice. It has thus been the practice for labour to be taken 
over to Zanzibar and Pemba from the mainland ever since the 
abolition of slavery on those islands, and the restriction of this 
supply would be a positive calamity for them. A limited number 
of natives are annually recruited, but by far the larger part of 
the Zanzibar labour force consists of men who have travelled 
over independently many of them making a habit of this yearly 
migration ; the work is easy and well-paid, and the Arab employers 
are undeniably popular. The actual numbers who thus visit 
Zanzibar are rather over four thousand a year, and they remain 
for periods from two or three weeks up to some months, a small 
percentage making a prolonged stay. 


86. It has been suggested that this represents a serious 
loss to the Tanganyika labour market ; with this view, however, 
I am not in agreement. The majority of men who go to the 
islands, do so for very short periods, this being possible owing to 
the bulk of the labour being required only for the picking season ; 
the work is of a curious specialised nature, and it is extremely 
doubtful if any appreciable number of the men so employed, 
would offer themselves for work on the mainland, should they 
be unable to go to Zanzibar. Natives from the mainland are well 
treated and fed on the islands, and His Highness’s Government 
would no doubt be prepared to co-operate with us in such 
measures for the welfare and control of our labour as might seem 
necessary. 


Incentive to Desertion. 


87. There is one curious aspect of this form of employment 
which is, its effect as an incentive to desertion. Since many of 
the labourers come from some considerable distance up country 
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(particularly Tabora), they are faced with the long journey to 
the coast, being usually unable or unwilling to pay the train fare ; 
the Arab plantation owners never attempt to recruit so far away, 
so the obvious solution of the difficulty is for the intending 
clove-picker to enlist for work on some plantation near the coast. 
The unsuspecting recruiter is therefore met with a gratifying 
number of men who accept even the most moderate offer ; should 
he be prepared to pay their tax, or offer an advance of wages, 
he will be even more popular. This promising gang is taken down 
by train to the plantation, where they rest for a few days, obtain 
a hoe or other tool which can be sold en route, and then disappear, 
leaving the unfortunate employer out of pocket for all the 
expenses, in addition to being short of labour. There can be little 
doubt that this is a regular practice among certain natives, 
and it is an important cause of desertion on the coast plantations. 
Such men are of course liable to prosecution, but under existing 
conditions, this is difficult to carry out. I believe, however, 
that considerable improvement could be effected by means of 
passes, and His Highness’s Government could perhaps be 
approached with a view to co-operating with us for this purpose, 
by means of their well organised Immigration Department. Once 
this trouble is remedied, I am of opinion that Tanganyika will 
suffer very little from the small annual migration to Zanzibar. 


Other Areas. 


88. The only other labour which migrates from the Territory 
in search of work, is a small amount which visits Uganda 
independently, to work for natives of that country on cotton 
plantations. The period of employment is generally short, and 
the homes of the men concerned are so very remote from all 
employment centres in Tanganyika, that this cannot be regarded 
as any loss to our labour market under present conditions. 


J.—MeEtuops oF PAYMENT. 


89. In section H, ‘‘ The Contract,” I have described the labour 
card system. This forms a clear and simple method of accounting, 
readily understood by the native, and it establishes the sound 
principle of a day’s pay for a day’s work, Unfortunately, some of 
our legislation, and also common practice, gives support to a 
monthly wage. This leads to considerable confusion, owing to 
the varying length of the months, and I believe this to be respons- 
ible for a large amount of misunderstanding, especially among 
Government employees. I met with an instance of this, when a 
party of railway employees complained to me that the accountant 
was cheating them of part of their wages. On investigation, the 
explanation proved to be the fact that the two previous months 
had been March and February. In the latter they had worked 
for 28 days less four Sundays, and had been given 24/28ths of a 
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month’s pay; in March they had worked for 31 days less five 
Sundays, and had received 26/3lths of a month’s pay; in other 
words, less for 26 days than they had for 24 days, whereupon they 
complained. Such a cumbrous and incomprehensible method 
of accounting had only to be revealed to be corrected ; the card 
system was introduced, and these people were then quite satisfied. 
Some erroneous idea that Treasury procedure demands such 
mathematical gymnastics, is apparently responsible for the 
prevalence of this method of calculation ; it is highly desirable 
that it should give way to the card system, with a constant 
thirty-day month recognised as the basis for calculation in arriving 
at the daily equivalent for a monthly rate. 


Truck System. 


90. A widespread evil is the existence of the ‘‘ Truck System,” 
whereby a native agrees to take part, or occasionally all, of his 
wages, in cloth or other goods. This is frequently practised at 
the expense of the more ignorant up-country native who fails to 
tealise the difference between prices in his own remote village, 
and those at the Coast. He therefore agrees to take payment 
in cloth at a rate which allows an enormous gain to the employer, 
for the wholesale price is in any case far below that of the retail 
shop with its high profits. In addition, goods of inferior quality 
are frequently passed off under a misleading description, while 
measurements are often incorrect. The system receives a consider- 
able amount of support from the natives themselves, as they often 
wish to take back cloth to their homes, so that the offer of a 
quantity at a fraction below the coast retail price, appears to them 
a good bargain ; there is in such cases always the element of the 
profit on the cloth, and in addition, too often a fraudulent gain 
as well. In the Congo, the practice has been made illegal. 
(‘‘L’article II du décret veut assurer a ]’indigéne la libre 
disposition de son salaire ; il a surtout pour but de combattre le 
truck-system et d’établir un privilége en faveur de la monnaie 
de la Colonie, ce qui est logique. L’engagé ne peut étre obligé 4 
faire des achats dans une factorerie déterminée.” Le Régime du 
Travail au Congo Belge) and the long series of Truck Acts of the 
last century in England, show the desirability of putting a stop 
to this mode of payment. It may be remarked that it is practised 
only by the small employers ; on large estates it is never to be 
found. 


91. There is, however, little objection to be raised to the shops 
to be found on many estates where prices are often below those 
of the locality ; so long as they are kept entirely separate from 
the cashier’s office they may be regarded as a benefit rather than 
an evil. I have met with no instance of abuse of this arrangement, 
though it might no doubt admit of misuse, and therefore requires 
some supervision when carried on. 
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K.—RatTES oF Pay, 


92. The wages earned by natives for unskilled labour vary 
to a surprising degree with the locality, according to demand ; 
the highest figures are found in the north-eastern employment 
area, while the Central Railway plantations have a slightly lower 
rate; in the more remote districts the figure is much smaller, 
until in the south-western area the lowest is reached. The actual 
rate varies from about Shs. 30/- down to Shs. 5/- per mensem, 
almost every rate between these extremes being met with in 
some locality; while fluctuations are common, owing to some 
abnormal demand. 


93. When the wages offered include the provision of food 
(as is the general practice) it is not easy to assess the value of 
this, as it varies greatly according to locality ; the cost of feeding 
a labourer at Lushoto will not be a quarter of that on the Central 
Railway, although the rations provided will probably be better. 
It is thus very difficult to make accurate comparisons of rates, 
and Tables purporting to do this would be unreliable as soon as 
compiled, since the price of foodstuffs varies continually with 
the harvests. The compilation of such figures, with information 
to furnish a record of all fluctuations, would be of great interest 
and value; the creation of a central labour office would enable 
this to be done, but at present the machinery is lacking. 


Piece-work. 


94. Payment by piece-work is common, and is adopted as a 
rule whenever the nature of the work admits of it; this has 
the great advantage that it tends to raise the existing low standard 
of output ; while it enables the quick and intelligent worker to 
earn a much better wage than he can expect to obtain on any other 
system. Very many employers, however, appear to attempt no 
sort of differentiation in the setting of tasks; a measure is 
standardised and required from all workmen alike, whether 
practised hands or raw new-comers. This accounts for the fact 
that so many men can be found on most plantations, who have 
completed a nominal day’s work in three or four hours, while less 
skilled workers will not finish until the afternoon. Such a method 
deprives the system of many of its advantages, and graduated 
tasks would probably prove well worth the extra supervision 
entailed; at present, until a man is capable of doing a double task 
in the day (as is frequently the case) he satisfies himself with 
the same output as he was able to accomplish when he first 
began work. The principle of increased pay for increased work 
will be the best remedy for the present unduly short working 
hours. The Belgian Labour Commission advocates task work 
“Chaque fois que ce sera possible, l’instauration du travail & 
la tache avec prime devra étre prescrite comme un des meilleurs 
stimulants.” 
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Standardisation. 


95. Efforts have been made by employers at various times 
to combine to fix a rate of pay, but this has proved hardly 
practicable ; a manager who must have labour to save a crop, 
will be very reluctant to turn away applicants that he could 
secure by the offer of a slight increase on the agreed price. It is 
also possible to adhere to the conventional payment and yet to 
circumvent it by the offer of bonuses or the supply of luxuries as 
rations. Piece-work, again, is an obstacle to standardisation. 


96. The rate of pay may appear very low when compared 
with other countries; it should, however, be noted that wages 
include housing, and either food or payment in lieu of it, while 
the question of clothing causes very little anxiety to the African. 
Cash payment therefore is practically all gain; the labourer 
has hardly any necessities to provide for himself. The standard 
of living must also be taken into consideration and although in 
remote parts the wage obtainable will be extremely low,. yet 
its equivalent in local produce will be enormous ; it is only im- 
ported luxuries that are too costly for such an earner. If a 
comparison is made between the amount of tax and the average 
wage, the balance will be found to be decidedly in favour of the 


Tanganyika native, as compared with those of the neighbouring 
countries. 


97. Rates of pay tend to adjust themselves automatically in 
fairly rapid response to altered conditions. At present there is 
a marked tendency for wages to rise in proportion to the locality 
of employment or the unpopularity of the task; increased 
efficiency is not so conspicuous as a cause, since many employers 
fail to distinguish adequately between the ‘‘raw”’ native and 
the man who has had some little experience, and is thus capable 
of decidedly more. It is undeniable that we have at present a 
very poor class of labour as a whole, and any steps calculated 
to improve this are much to be desired. Employers are alive 
to this fact, and would be entirely ready to pay a higher wage 
for a better return ; it is a matter of great importance to them, 
since in almost all cases they not only pay, but also feed and house, 
the workman; and an incompetent or lazy man will require 
just as much food or accommodation as an efficient worker. 
The obstacle to improvement lies rather in their failure to realise, 
in many cases, the best methods for encouraging a higher standard. 


L.—WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 


98. The existing Master and Servants Ordnance provides for 
the payment of compensation to any workman who may meet 
with an accident in performing his duties; an inquiry is made 
by a magistrate, who awards a suitable sum to the injured man, 
which is paid by the employer. Serious accidents, involving 
permanent disablement, are rare, and I believe that in almost 
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all cases these are duly reported. Minor injuries, which involve 
only a period in hospital, are seldom made the subject of a 
claim. 


99. While this arrangement is probably the best that can 
be evolved under existing conditions, it is open to the serious 
objection that compensation takes the form of the payment of a 
lump sum to the native, who hardly ever utilises it wisely ; 
having spent the money, he is dependent upon the charity of 
friends or relatives. It is difficult to suggest a remedy for this, 
as the payment of a regular pension is in the present state of our 
administration, hardly feasible, nor would it quite meet the needs 
of the position; far preferable is an arrangement whereby the 
injured man can be pursuaded to invest the money in a small 
flock of sheep, or other property which gives him a steady return, 
but this naturally depends upon the agreement of the man himself. 
Frequently, the employer will find some occupation, such as 
night watchman, which the man can follow, thereby maintaining 
himself apart from the compensation. 


100. At the present stage of development this is perhaps all 
that can be achieved ; serious accidents are happily surprisingly 
rare, and I have met with no case of hardship through such 
causes. 


M.—CuILp LasBour. 

101. This question has not so far attained great importance 
in Tanganyika, a very limited amount of child-labour being 
utilised, and that only under easy and innocuous conditions. 
The principal forms in which it occurs are two ; the employment 
of local children in such light subsidiary work as the collection 
of insect pests; and the engagement of well-grown boys who 
have accompanied relatives recruited for distant plantations. 


102. The first form is general in the Noshi and Arusha districts, 
where the coffee crop presents specially suitable conditions for 
the employment of young people. This usually takes the form of 
light weeding and picking, collecting of insect pests, stirring of 
drying trays, etc., for which small fingers and bodies are an 
advantage. Insect collecting is generally arranged as piece work, 
a small bottle being carried and paid for when filled ; other work 
is arranged in light tasks or short hours. To such work there 
would seem to be little objection ; no physical strain is involved, 
the employment is in the open air, the children are generally 
surrounded by friends and relations, while habits of industry are 
inculcated. It must also be remembered that the native child 
in its own home, is set to work at a very early age, and that 
employment on an estate is generally of a far lighter nature than 
the equivalent work in a village. 


103. Objectionable features are, however, present, in the 
following forms. There is a tendency for the parents to exploit 
their children’s labour, and to regard this as a source of revenue ; 
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this, however, is counteracted by the payment of wages to the 
employee, who speedily learns to utilise the money as he sees fit. 
To the objection that this tends to reduce parental authority, 
may be opposed the suggestion that the authority of a parent 
who is prepared to live on his children’s earnings, is scarcely 
wo1thy of support. There is also the danger that employment 
may interfere with school hours ; this will merit greater considera- 
tion when an appreciable number of schools exists; at present, 
the quantity of children in proportion to the available school 
accommodation is so great, that rivalry between education and 
employment can hardly be said to exist. The point should, 
however, be not overlooked. and some regulations may become 
necessary in future. 


104. The employment of female children is open to the serious 
objection that they may come under immoral influences; there 
is no doubt a considerable danger of this, though perhaps not 
very much more than in the freedom and lack of restraint of 
native life. Regulations to provide that girls should not be 
employed except under their parents’ charge, or in parties under 
the care of a reliable old woman, would seem to meet the require- 
ments of the case. i 


105. The other form of non-adult labour—the youth accom- 
panying an older relative—is a curious development to be found 
among certain tribes only. It is particularly common in the 
Lindi district, where the Angoni frequently brings sons or younger 
brothers with them ; the boys ate usually from twelve years of 
age upwards, and follow their relative when he sets out for 
work. The employer is thus faced with the alternative of 
engaging such lads, or of turning them away to return to their 
homes several hundred miles away alone, which, incidentally, 
they would refuse to attempt to do. In practice, they are usually 
set to light work such as arranging sisal on drying lines, sweeping 
up refuse, sorting out damaged leaves, and other easy tasks ; 
they also frequently work on keeping the huts clean and preparing 
for cooking, etc. To this form of employment there appears to 
be very little objection; the youths are the genuine relatives 
of the employees whom they accompany, and by whom they 
are well cared for; the work is light and innocuous, and they 
are well fed at a time when the food supply in the villages is 
possibly inadequate for a growing youth. 


106. It is desirable to keep children under fourteen out of 
factories and workshops; this the employer can probably be 
Telied upon to carry out, in view of the costly damage that can 
so easily be done by a boy whose inquisitiveness is as great as 
his ignorance. Nevertheless, a tendency to employ children in 
factories may appear, and regulations might therefore be 
introduced. 
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107. As long as the specified conditions prevail, risk of 
injury from machinery is negligible; the whole course of my 
researches has brought to light only one instance of injury to 
a child, and in that case it came from non-observance of rules. 


N.—GovERNMENT LaBour. 


108. The principal Government Departments employing 
labour on a large scale are the Railway and the Public Works 
Departments. The first of these requires considerable numbers 
for upkeep work and minor construction; but relies largely 
upon contractors for any considerable undertaking. The latter, 
of course, can be regarded as private employers, and should 
come under any regulations as such; as they are usually men 
who specialise in such work, they almost always rely upon their 
reputation to obtain the labour that they require; and this in 
itself ensures good treatment at any rate according to the native 
view, since unpopularity would mean the virtual extinction of 
the contractor’s means of livelihood. The main fault to be 
found with the management of such employers is the low standard 
of housing and sanitation which frequently results from the fact 
that they generally use a labour camp for a short while only ; 
this, however, in itself largely reduces the ill effects that might 
follow, and it would be scarcely reasonable to demand a high 
standard for such temporary accommodation. If such camps 
are periodically inspected by medical and labour officers, there 
should be little difficulty in maintaining a fair standard, since 
any serious complaint against them would render them liable to 
the disaster of being struck off the list of employable contractors. 
The permanent railway labour was in the past poorly housed and 
indifferently cared for; there has been a considerable improve- 
ment recently, however, and the allocation of a moderate sum 
each year for the construction of labour lines, should soon produce 
thoroughly satisfactory quarters. 


Port Labour. 


109. At present no great difficulty seems to be experienced 
in securing the necessary labour for work at the ports controlled 
by the Railway, although this has been the cause of some trouble 
in Kenya and Uganda; it is to be feared that the present favourable 
position in Tanganyika is unlikely to last. Should this prove 
correct, a possible remedy would lie in the recruitment of a special 
corps for such work, on semi-military lines ; with good pay and 
attractive conditions, it should be possible to attract a suitable 
type of man who would thus form a permanent labour force at 
the ports capable of dealing with anything but an exceptional 
rush of traffic. The Uganda Railway has found it advisable to 
secure the services of an Administrative Officer to supervise 
their labour; possibly this may also be found desirable in this 
country eventually; the need, however, does not at present 


appear urgent. 
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110. The Public Works Department is also responsible for 
the employment of considerable numbers, according to the 
programme approved for the year. The method of recruiting 
for this Department is at present unsatisfactory, and is responsible 
for most of the compulsory labour which has to be requisitioned 
for “ works of public utility.” The rate of wage is fixed by the 
Central Wages Board, and this frequently does not correspond 
with the figure obtaining in the district where the work is being 
carried out ; estimates, which naturally have to include the cost 
of labour, are prepared many months in advance, and it thus 
often happens that the wage offered by the Department is con- 
siderably below that obtainable from recruiters or private 
employers. The labour obtained is thus inadequate and unsatis- 
factory, and the undertaking drags on for a much longer period 
than is really necessary, the supervision and skilled labour 
allotted to the work being thereby impeded and to some extent 
wasted. The approach of the wet season thus finds the con- 
struction only half completed, and consequently liable to suffer 
considerable damage if not adequately protected; an urgent 
appeal is made to the Administrative Officer concerned, who is 
informed that the work is essential to save serious loss of Govern- 
ment funds. 


111. This call comes just at the time when most natives are 
busily preparing their land for planting; it is in consequence 
most unpopular, and also detrimental to the economic interests 
of the locality. Parties are therefore called out for short periods 
only, being replaced by others at frequent intervals, so as to 
equalise and minimise the burden. This entails a constant teaching 
of work to newcomers, a disheartening and wasteful task for the 
officer-in-charge, and the undertaking is eventually finished 
hurriedly and probably unsatisfactorily, in a race to complete 
it before the wet weather. 


112. Such procedure is obviously uneconomical from the point 
of view of the Department, while it is apt to entail compulsory 
labour at a time when this is specially unpopular and undesirable. 
I therefore have made certain recommendations which are 
intended to eliminate these evils as far as possible. 


O.—VaGRANCY. 


113. There can unfortunately be no doubt that the present 
lack of control or supervision of the travelling native is leading 
to a serious increase in the number of vagabonds in and around 
all the urban centres; the existing laws admit of such people 
being detained by the police and taken before a magistrate, 
who investigates their means of livelihood and either orders them 
to find work, or repatriates them to their home district. This 
procedure, however, is somewhat cumbrous, and it necessitates 
the production of proof that the man is a vagabond, and then, 
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_ that he is a native of some other district. The latter is frequently 
difficult to do under existing conditions, and in any case, the 
police naturally only take action when something occurs to bring 
the case of a particular native to their notice; in other words, 
when he is somehow associated with crime. 


114. But there is a large floating population in all the large 
towns of natives who do not reach this stage, and who are never- 
theless living under demoralising and undesirable conditions ; 
having originally left their homes to seek work, in all probability, 
they remain in some town after they have been paid off at their 
original place of employment. There they find some sort of casual 
work, but probably fail to get steady employment ; intervals of 
idleness between jobs tend to increase, until the individual 
drifts gradually into the class of unemployable loafer, from 
which stage it is fatally easy to join the definitely criminal class. 
It is only then that he attracts the attention of the police, and 
is sent back to his home. But by this time he is too much addicted 
to the attractions of the unrestricted town life to be able to 
return to the village conditions and he finds tribal discipline and 
custom most irksome. So at the first opportunity he makes his 
way back to a town and becomes a unit in the large and growing 
class of detribalised natives who have fallen away from African 
social organisation without having qualified themselves to take a 
place in a Europeanised community. This is the more deplorable, 
since in the first instance it is usually the intelligent and enter- 
prising native who is attracted by the novelties of the town; 
this is borne out by the percentage of prisoners in the jails who 
have some knowledge of reading and writing. 


115. The same difficulty has been engaging the attention of 
the authorities in neighbouring countries. The Report of the 
Committee on Native Pass Laws, for the Union of South Africa, 
1920, states :—‘ At each of the chief industrial and urban areas 
visited by us, evidence was given to the effect that natives of 
the loafer class congregated in such areas, many of whom were 
criminals or ne’er-do-wells who preyed on the community and 
found their most ready victims in the guileless untutored natives, 
whom they not only deprived of their resources but subsequently 
used as tools for their nefarious practices till the latter in turn 
adopted similar methods.” While the position in the Congo is 
considered so serious that the Labour Commission of 1925 expressed 
very strong views and recommended drastic remedies. (Rapport 
de la Commission pour l'étude du Probléme de la Main-d’ceuvre 
au Congo Belge) “ Déracinés autour des grands centres . . . il 
s’agit d’une poussiére d’hommes, d’une juxtaposition d’individu- 
alités aux tendences centrifuges ou anarchiques. Quelqu’un les 
a appelés ‘des vagabonds stabilisés.’ Ce sont des déracinés, ayant 
rompu les liens qui les attachaient a leur région d’origine et chez 
lesquel la civilisation est tout 4 fait superficielle . . . Ne cherchons 
pas A regrouper, sur le modéle des chefferies: indigénes, ces 
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noirs désocialisés. Des tentatives on été faites ; elles ont abouti 
a un échec complet ... Des dépéts de mendicité s’inspirant 
de ceux qui existe dans la métropole, ou des organismes plus ou 
moins militarisés, seront institués pour les réfractaires. On 
soumettra ceux-ci au travail forcé et aux mesures de rigueur 
nécessaires pendant le temps voulu, pour que l’on ait |’espoir 
qu’une libération verra leur classement sincére dans un milieu 
organisé.”” 


116. To this tendency Tanganyika is especially liable, owing 
to the large numbers of natives who travel immense distances. 
to work, passing through various towns on their way to or from 
employment ; the rapid growth of most towns bears witness to 
the numbers that take to urban life. 


117. Even when employed in a town, the native is very 
liable to take to evil ways, for he is exposed to many temptations. 
An instance of an undesirable form of work is the pulling of 
rickshaws. Not only must the strain involved, with the exposure to 
all weathers, be detrimental to health; the nature of the work allows 
of loitering about houses at all times of day or night—greatly 
facilitating theft—while the rickshaw boy is also brought into 
contact with the less edifying side of life in a town or port. It 
is to be hoped that motor transport will speedily eliminate this 
slow, costly, and socially undesirable form of conveyance. 
Instances of moral degeneration are frequent in all the towns, and 
it is not always actual want that turns the native to dubious 
habits; I know of one instance where a respectable house-boy, in 
receipt of good wages, decided, upon the departure of his master, 
to refuse another place, in favour of managing a small gambling 
establishment—a decision which speedily brought him into 
contact with the police. 


118. The importance, nay, the moral obligation, of protecting 
the unsophisticated native from the evils of the urban centres, 
need not be further emphasized; in the section ‘‘ Passes’? I 
have submitted certain proposals for increasing control of the 
travelling native, while I trust that my suggestions for Rest 
Camps will, if adopted, also help to reduce the dangers to which 
he is exposed. The problem, however, is of very wide scope, 
and other measures are indicated. In a desire to restrict the 
native’s liberty of action as little as possible, we appear to be 
exposing him to numerous dangers which he is quite unfitted to 
face; unappreciative of the liberty, he uses it as licence, and 
we can scarcely shirk the responsibility for his consequent 
demoralisation. 


119. I therefore venture to suggest that the subject is one 
which might advantageously be specially reported upon by 
administrative and police officers, with a view to the introduction 
of more drastic measures for dealing with vagrancy. Possibly 
also some of the missionary societies, now so largely represented 
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in the Territory, would consider the feasibility of starting hostels 
and similar institutions in the larger towns, as a means of affording 
the uncontaminated native some protection from the evil influences 
to which he is at present exposed. 


P.—THE EFFECT OF TAXATION. 


120. It is frequently stated that the incidence of taxation 
has a marked effect in encouraging the flow of labour ; I believe, 
however, that the extent of this action is much exaggerated. 
A primitive tribe when first coming under administration will 
probably be largely strangers to the habitual use of money; 
and in such a case the collection of a tax will have the effect of 
emphasizing the desirability of money and the necessity of doing 
something to obtain it. But when the idea of going to look for 
work has established itself, other influences become far more 
potent; once the native has handled money he realises the 
numerous desirable purchases that may be made with it; pre- 
viously unknown luxuries are brought within his grasp. 


121. He thus speedily forms the habit of working to eam 
money for numerous objects, among which the payment of tax 
soon becomes a minor one ; his future wife’s jealousy of a neigh- 
bour’s finery may be a strong incentive to him to secure funds 
to buy her something better ; while a more philosophic individual 
will wish to provide himself with tools, clothing or luxuries. 
The shopkeeper is a far better labour recruiter than the tax- 
gatherer. 


122. Once a tribe has grown accustomed to the payment of 
tax, an increase in the amount is unlikely to have much effect 
on the labour market, except that natives will occasionally plead 
it in support of a demand for higher wages. But a man who is 
contemplating going to work for some six months, aims at securing 
a hundred shillings or more ; the fact that his tax has been raised 
from Shs. 6/- to Shs. 10/- will therefore not bulk largely in his 
mind. Unless an enormous and crushing increase be advocated, 
I believe it to be very doubtful whether the raising of the tax 
figure has any appreciable effect in encouraging the flow of 
labour. 


123. The application of taxation with regard to its effect on 
labour is a more complicated question than inexperienced persons 
might suppose. As an instance of this I may cite the Haa, of 
the North-West area, in Kigoma District ; these people are at 
present paying only a Shs. 2/- tax, and at first sight it might appear 
that this backward tribe would be stimulated by raising their 
tax to the same figure as their neighbours. Fuller investigation, 
however, showed that they had only just begun to pay tax at 
all generally ; also, that by moving across the very vague Belgian 
boundary they would be among kinsmen who pay only the 
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equivalent of Shs. 1/-. It was therefore obvious that the imposition 
of the high tax would have led, firstly, to a considerable exodus 
across the border, and, secondly, to a widespread resistance to 
any payment at all, with consequent disorder and lack of progress ; 
neither of which effects could have failed to injure labour possi- 
bilities. But with the low tax, there is a certain incentive to 
earn money—appreciable in the case of this backward tribe— 
while the payment of it by practically all those liable for it is. 
a real advance. For the first time, several hundred have gone 
to work this year, and there seems to be every prospect that 
they will eventually furnish a useful quota for the labour market. 


124. The collection of statistics which will become possible 
should a central labour office be instituted, will throw some light 
upon the effect of taxation on labour, in view of the alterations of 
rates which are coming into force gradually. 


Q.—LaBouR COMPOUNDS. 


125. The condition of the accommodation for labour on most 
estates leaves much to be desired ; to a large extent this is due to 
the fact that many properties are still in an early stage of develop- 
ment and therefore not in a position to determine the most 
suitable site for permanent lines ; others have been handicapped. 
for funds, and have therefore neglected to spend money on objects 
not offering a direct return of profit. A decided improvement 
is nevertheless beginning to show itself, and many estates are 
making praiseworthy efforts to introduce better accommodation ; 
unfortunately, the standard was in the past so low, that managers 
in very many cases quite fail to realize their shortcomings ; a great 
advance is required before we can regard the position as at all 
satisfactory. 


126. Accommodation may be divided into two classes, (1) 
a good type of building, of permanent materials, with a concrete 
floor, built in a properly laid out compound ; and (2) a purely 
temporary hut of native type and construction which is only 
intended to last for a few months, and which is then burnt down. 
Both of these types admit of a good standard of sanitation ; the 
first pattern allowing of periodical whitewashing and disinfecting, 
while the second type is destroyed and replaced before any 
serious infection can establish itself. 


127. Unfortunately many employers who have in the past 
contented themselves with the purely temporary hut, are now 
making an effort to introduce something better, and this takes 
the form of an unsatisfactory compromise between the two types. 
Compounds are well laid out and huts well planned, but economy 
necessitates the use of inferior material, with a rammed earth 
floor; this prevents washing out or disinfecting, and allows 
insects to harbour in crevices; the dusty floor becomes laden 
with germs, and in a short while, the hut is in a thoroughly 
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insanitary condition. Very probably it still looks neat and tidy 
and the manager is therefore reluctant to replace it, in view of 
its original cost ; so its use is continued until it becomes a positive 
danger. In fact, in his efforts to improve the accommodation, 
the employer has really made it much worse. 


128. This is largely inexperience ; once a good type of per- 
manent hut is introduced on a few plantations the remainder may 
be expected to follow suit. The great majority of managers fully 
realize the importance of precautions against disease, and also the 
waste of money and labour involved in renewing temporary 
buildings ; but there is at present a general lack of knowledge 
as to the type of hut to build, and the expenditure involved. 
Drs. Pearson and Mouchet’s excellent book, ‘‘ Practical Hygiene 
of Native Compounds ” might well be brought to the notice of 
medical and administrative officers who visit plantations, as it 
would furnish a definite standard for comparison, and enable 
helpful suggestions to be made ; while the Memorandum on the 
Care of Native Labour, issued by the Director of Medical Services, 
furnishes valuable information and hints for employers. 


129. The most serious defect on almost all plantations is 
undoubtedly the sanitary accommodation ; proper facilities for 
ablutions and washing of clothes seldom exist, while the latrines 
are usually of a most primitive type and badly kept ; flies and 
mosquitoes abound, and the whole camp is in an objectionable 
condition. The main cause of such a state of affairs, is the 
difficulty in enforcing any camp discipline, which at present 
renders it almost impossible for a manager to ensure the observa- 
tion of sanitary rules. Much might be done by the introduction 
of a better type of accommodation, while the use of fencing should 
be general, since this in itself is a valuable aid to cleanliness. 
Without some means of compelling the observance of rules of 
hygiene, however, we can expect little improvement; I deal 
further with this question in the section “ Estate Discipline.” 


130. In all such matters, Government control camps would 
furnish most useful examples for imitation on estates ; valuable 
statistics would become available as to cost of building, &c., and 
new types could be experimented with. They would also 
accustom the native to a measure of discipline, and thereby 
render easier the task of maintaining good hygienic conditions on 
estates. 


R.—ESTATE DISCIPLINE. 


131. A subject of constant complaint by plantation managers 
is the difficulty experienced in dealing with offences by natives 
working for them. Under the provisions of the Masters and 
Servants Ordinance, the employer can inflict no sort of punishment 
at all, even a fine can be imposed only by a magistrate who must 
deal with the whole matter as a regular court case. While this 
was no doubt meant as a safeguard for native rights, such a method 
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is so cumbrous in application and so ponderous in working, that 
it causes great delay in the administration of justice—a hardship 
for all concerned; it does not in fact take into consideration 
the conditions obtaining over the greater part of the Territory. 


132. Nearly all the offences committed by natives on planta- 
tions are of a most trivial character; damage by neglect, 
absence from work without reasonable cause, and offences against 
sanitation, being the commonest. But to deal with these the 
employer must resort to a magistrate’s court which may be several 
days’ journey away; he cannot even discharge the offender since 
this would be a breach of contract, the terms of which can only 
be abrogated by a legal decision. He must therefore do his best 
by means of admonitions, until the situation becomes unendurable, 
when he must resort to a magistrate over a matter that the latter 
will probably consider a most trifling cause of complaint ; for it 
must be remembered that the offender will be charged with 
committing one particular offence, the fact that he has repeatedly 
given trouble in the same way being inadmissible. The native 
meanwhile is alarmed at the prospect of being taken into court, 
which he regards as foreboding a serious result, so that while 
waiting to be tried he is probably much perturbed ; the eventual 
infliction of a small fine thus comes as an anticlimax, and he is 
inclined to consider the whole episode as an absurd fuss over a 
trifle ; which can hardly increase his respect for our courts. 


133. As a typical example, I may quote a case that was 
brought to my notice on one plantation. The manager had 
frequent trouble over the fuel supply of one of his engines, 
owing to the carelessness of the native in charge of it ; the man 
was a capable workman but apt to be negligent in the matter of 
regularity in replenishing, a trivial offence, but one which could 
not be overlooked, as it might have had dangerous results. 
After several reproofs the manager felt that some punishment was 
essential, since carelessness in connection with machinery could 
not be allowed to establish itself in his factory. He therefore 
took the man before the nearest magistrate, which entailed a 
train journey for himself, his engineer, two native overseers and 
the accused. A day elapsed before the case could be heard, 
when a conviction was secured and a fine of five shillings imposed, 
since the magistrate naturally regarded the single offence proved 
before him, as a trivial matter. Another day then elapsed before 
a train was available for the party to return to the estate. 


To secure this five-shilling fine, the manager and his engineer 
had to be away for three days; the factory was thus partially 
closed for that time, upsetting the general work of the estate 
while the hands employed in it largely remained idle ; expense 
was also incurred for travelling and maintenance. Thus, the 
manager estimated that the total cost to his estate was £109, and 
I see no reason to regard this as an exaggeration. 
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134. Such is the position from the point of view of the 
employer ; its effect upon the native also requires consideration. 


As already indicated, it can scarcely be beneficial for the native, 
to find the ponderous machinery of the law invoked to punish 
some minor piece of neglect, nor is it desirable for him to experience 
all the results of a charge of crime for what is a mere misdemeanour. 
Again, if his offence is somewhat more serious (though still not 
criminal) it may be necessary to inflict punishment other than a 
fine, and this can only take the form of imprisonment in the 
common jail, which must assuredly have a demoralising result. 
There would in fact seem to be strong arguments for keeping 
all such cases out of the law-courts and the hands of the police, 
such methods being reserved for criminals. 


135. The native is also indirectly adversely affected by the 
plantation manager’s inability to maintain discipline, in that 
sanitation suffers greatly thereby. The unhygienic condition of 
almost all compounds has already been emphasized, and this 
is largely the result of the difficulty of punishing offenders ; it 
is impossible to maintain sanitary regulations, among ignorant 
Africans whose habits are contrary to the most elementary 
hygiene, unless something more than a reprimand may follow 
an infringement. Even this slight check is frequently omitted, 
since the manager finds himself so constantly scolding natives 
for faults in connection with their work, that he hesitates to 
embark on further “nagging’”’ over what are, to him, less 
essential matters. So, drinking supplies are fouled, latrines soiled 
or avoided, and rubbish left about, in too many compounds. 


136. So great is this difficulty of dealing with minor offences, 
that the practice of illegal punishments is undoubtedly wide- 
spread; the native has not forgotten the views of the former 
German administration on “ parental correction” and does not 
resent corporal punishment when he feels it deserved; he 
certainly seldom makes it a cause for complaint unless he considers 
it unjustly inflicted. Fines for petty faults are also frequently 
imposed by employers, with acquiescence on the part of the 
employee, who much prefers this to being haled before a 
magistrate. 


137. There is in fact a sort of tacit agreement between the 
employer and the native, to eliminate the law from their relations 
as far as possible ; while we certainly do not wish to encourage 
litigation, this is a somewhat depressing result of our efforts to 
safeguard the native’s rights, for the contract which was supposed 
to protect his interests is regarded by him as little better than a 
trap, unobjectionable only because inefficient. We seem, indeed, 
to have fallen into the error of being grandmaternal rather than 
practical, thus benefiting neither employer nor employee, and 
merely stultifying our measures. 
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138. In detailing the duties of Labour Officers whose establish- 
ment I recommend, I have endeavoured to suggest some improve- 
ment; while other recommendations will be found under the 
heading ‘‘ Estate Discipline,’ Part II. 


S.—Foop. 


139, The question of rations for labourers is a most important 
one, which is responsible in some form or other for many com- 
plications and difficulties. There are two systems in general use ; 
one, where the labourer is paid a definite wage and is provided 
with food by the employer ; another, whereby a sum is added 
to the wage, on which the labourer supports himself. 


140. The first system is usually to be found on larger estates, 
particularly those situated in regions where food is not easily 
purchasable ; supplies are bought in bulk, and a ration is issued 
daily to each man, who arranges for the cooking according to 
his fancy. This ensures that the labourer gets an adequate 
amount of food each day, and tends to economy, through whole- 
sale buying; unfortunately however there are certain dis- 
advantages. The estate can hardly be expected to provide any 
great variety of food, while storage for any lengthy period generally 
entails considerable deterioration; so that the manager is 
divided between his anxiety to buy in as large a quantity as 
possible, and his limited capacity for storage. This sometimes 
results in the issue of indifferent quality or unsuitable kinds of 
food. There is also the difficulty of obtaining, storing, and 
issuing fresh vegetables and fruit, which results in a constant 
tendency to substitute less perishable articles, with consequent 
tisk of scurvy or other trouble. Again, rations are sometimes 
issued rather late, with consequent prejudice to adequate cooking, 
particularly when there are very few women in the labour lines. 
There is also the difficulty of varying the rations to suit the 
dietetic idiosyncrasies of certain tribes, since some natives in 
their own country live on very unusual food, with the result that 
an abrupt change to a more ordinary diet, even a well balanced and 
fully adequate one, will produce general illness. Cases of natives 
selling or bartering rations issued in kind also arise occasionally. 


141. For these reasons many employers prefer to pay an 
allowance to the labourer, and Jeave him to provide his own food, 
on the assumption that he will secure the articles best suited 
to his own habits and needs. This occasionally answers well, 
particularly where markets are cheap and fully supplied ; there is 
however, a constant tendency for the native to economise to his 
own detriment, or to waste the money on objects other than food ; 
while in localities where local supplies are not good and plentiful, 
he may have to go considerable distances to secure his food, 
and even then obtain only an insufficient amount or unsuitable 
kinds. 
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142. There is a compromise between the two systems in the 
form of a daily issue of rations, with a small payment on Saturdays 
to enable the men to supplement their diet by such local products 
as they may desire. This is fairly satisfactory, but is open to the 
objection that the allowance is very often spent on cigarettes 
or other less desirable objects, the native regarding it as merely 2 
sort of pocket-money for week-end celebration. 


143. For the reasons explained above, it is difficult to advocate 
the general use of any one system, though the issue of rations 
in kind rather than money is in most cases decidedly preferable ; 
there are, however, conspicuous exceptions to this, an out- 
standing example being Lushoto, where the local market is cheap 
and well-supplied, so that a native can certainly secure a far more 
varied and nourishing diet for a small sum in cash, than his 
employer could hope to provide him with, in kind. 


144. The solution which will probably be eventually adopted 
upon all large properties is the estate kitchen, where special 
cooks attend to the preparing of the food which is issued to the 
labourers ready for eating, this ensuring cleanliness, and adequate 
rations, and proper cooking, the labourers incidentally being 
Telieved of trouble in the matter of fuel and water. Large and 
old-established undertakings such as the mines of South Africa, 
and the Congo, have of course long ago adopted this method, 
and regard it as essential. There are, however, many obstacles. 
in the way of its introduction into this country where it is so far 
unknown. Considerable expense and organisation are entailed ; 
a somewhat elaborate equipment is necessary, with cooks capable: 
of managing it, and a really suitable central site for the building 
must be available—which may not be the case on an estate in an 
early stage of development, when the focus of work is constantly 
altering. Above all, the native would undoubtedly be strongly 
prejudiced against such an innovation, to an extent that would 
probably mean wholesale desertion on any estate that attempted 
its introduction. It would however be an excellent subject for 
experiment in a Government camp, where the appearance of 
unpopular novelties would not be attended with such serious 
results. 


145. The question of a scale of diet is primarily one for the 
medical authorities, and the importance of securing a properly 
balanced ration for labourers is very great. It is, however, not 
easy to see how any exact requirements can be specified for legal 
enforcement, owing to the widely differing conditions existing 
in various parts of the country. For instance, an issue of meat 
might well be expected at any rate once or twice a week, and this 
is already the practice on many estates; but in the case of the 
important Lindi area no cattle are to be found within a very 
considerable distance, owing to the tsetse barrier, while shipping 
to bring an adequate supply by sea does not at present exist on 
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this coast, the natives of that district hardly ever eat meat, 
and its issue to them as a ration would be a most unexpected 
luxury. Under such circumstances, it would obviously be un- 
reasonable to insist upon a diet scale which included meat. Fish 
again, has much to recommend it, but we have tribes to whom 
it is abhorrent, and in whose case the very offer of it might well 
lead to desertions. Even the institution of any scale at all, 
would put an end to the present purchase system at Lushoto, 
as already described, although this is certainly quite satisfactory. 


146. I therefore do not advocate the adoption of any official 
scale of diet; it would appear preferable to leave the matter 
to the employers, but to introduce regulations under the Masters’ 
and Servants’ Ordinance to allow of the prosecution of employers 
whose labourers were found by the Government Medical Officers 
to be suffering from the effects of an inadequate diet. 


The regulations for the control of Government labour already 
deal with this matter, and are framed to admit of modification 
where unavoidable ; this provides a standard for general guidance 
while the memorandum by the Director of Medical Services 
also furnishes tables ; it would not seem necessary to go further 
at present. The question is one, however, which will need attention 
as economic development advances. 


T.—HospiTas, 


147. The provision of hospital accommodation for estate 
labour presents many difficulties, and the existing position is 
not satisfactory; while a few plantations have erected their 
own hospitals and secured some sort of staff to manage them, the 
majority of estates are Jacking in more than the rudimentary 
equipment for treating accidents or disease. While the larger 
undertakings might well be required to maintain their own 
hospitals, at any rate for all minor cases, the great number of 
smaller properties can scarcely be expected to provide adequate 
buildings and staff, seeing that the number of patients will almost 
always be very small. The group system surmounts this difficulty 
to some extent, but unfortunately it is only applicable when a 
number of plantations are situated near each other; the small 
property, isolated by many miles from its neighbours, cannot 
be included in a communal scheme. 


148. Another obstacle lies in the difficulty experienced in 
securing satisfactory medical staff ; only the largest undertakings 
can afford to offer the high salary required to attract a fully 
qualified medical man, nor is this usually necessary ; someone 
of the type of the Indian Sub-Assistant-Surgeon is quite capable 
of dealing with almost all cases which are likely to occur on a 
plantation, while the occasional serious cases can be sent to a 
Government establishment on payment. Such men, however, 
are not easily obtainable ; several instances have occurred where 
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apparently suitable men have been engaged and brought over 
from India, only to prove most unsatisfactory after arrival. 
There is also at present a great dearth of trained African assistants 
for such posts as dressers and compounders. 


149. The position, however, is mainly the outcome of the 
general disturbance resulting from the war; improvement is 
already taking place, and the Medical Department is beginning 
to provide trained Africans for certain posts; it is also to be 
hoped that as the need becomes more widely known candidates 
from overseas will become available in increasing numbers for 
the responsible positions. 


150. The question is of course mainly one to be dealt with by 
the Director of Medical Services; I have therefore contented 
myself by making a few recommendations on general lines, 
without attempting to deal with the technical side of the matter. 


U.—EXPORTABLE CROPS AND THEIR EFFECT ON LABouR. 


151. The African desirous of earning money has two alterna- 
tives ; he may go to work on some non-native enterprise, or he 
can stay at home to farm or cultivate crops for sale. The extent 
to which these two alternatives are mutually exclusive is a matter 
of considerable importance, since it will materially affect the 
prospects for the future and largely dictate the general lines 
upon which development may be expected to take place. 


152. It should not be overlooked that the growth of crops 
for sale is itself quite as alien to the native as work on a plantation ; 
under primitive conditions he grew only the food that he required ; 
and the prospect of turning some of his crop into money for the 
purchase of imported articles is to him a novelty. Capital 
investment is also almost as necessary for this development as 
it is for the creation of plantations ; a crop such as cotton necessi- 
tates costly ginneries and other machinery, while improved 
transport is also required. Other crops such as sesame or ground- 
nuts do not demand the establishment of factories, but still 
need transport facilities. Considerable sums are also necessary 
for participation in the export trade, which could not exist 
without buyers on a large scale. The native, in fact, whether he 
elects to become a wage earner or private producer, is dependent 
upon the investment of capital from overseas. 


153. There is one factor which restricts the possibilities of 
development of economic crops, which is, the distance that they 
must be transported; even cotton, the most valuable of the 
native crops, cannot be produced remuneratively at a distance 
of more than a few days’ head transport from a railway or the 
coast ; for while the native disregards the labour involved in 
transport when 1eckoning his profits, he is unable to do more 
than a limited amount of carrying, owing to the time involved. 
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It is thus possible to see, in a favourable year, cotton burnt 
where it lies, owing to the owner having already picked more 
than he will be able to carry in for sale. 


154. It follows therefore that enterprising tribes situated at 
a considerable distance from means of transport, must depend 
upon wage earning if they wish to obtain money; the main 
recruiting areas are consequently the remoter districts, though 
there is also a certain supply from some of the tribes near the 
employment centres. 


155. It would thus seem that development of communications 
with consequent introduction of valuable crops must mean the 
reduction of the labour supply in the same ratio. This, however, 
is not necessarily the case, for other factors must be taken into 
consideration. The various tribes differ largely in their attitude 
towards this question ; while some, like the people of the Morogoro 
District, take readily to the growing of new crops such as cotton, 
but detest paid labour, others, such as the Angoni of the South- 
West, seem to have a natural aptitude for wage earning. A 
similar difference in mentality is shown by the few tribes who 
specialise in head transport, which is detested by the majority; 
while another instance is found in the Masai, who appear deter- 
mined to remain pastoralists, and nothing else, as long as their 
tribal entity endures. Some natives, again, shrink from leaving 
their homes, while others seem positively to enjoy travelling; 
so that we find the Nakyusa (or so-called Sokili) of Tukuyu, 
industrious cultivators in their own homes, but apathetic and 
sickly labourers if taken elsewhere ; in contrast to the Wanyam- 
wezi of the central area, who work well and thrive in almost 
any place to which their enterprise may take them. 


156. Theie is also the possibility of natives combining both 
forms of work ; the ground can be prepared and the crop planted, 
leaving the man free to go to work on some estate, while his 
relations perform the light task of weeding ; when the harvest 
is ready he will return home to gather it, having in addition the 
wages which he has earned. This is a not uncommon arrangement, 
its main disadvantage being the comparatively short time that 
the man is willing to be away, and the dearth of labour involved 
at the harvest season when plantations are busiest. 


157. Improved communications have a double effect ; while 
they facilitate the introduction of economic crops, and thereby 
possibly reduce the labour available, they accelerate the transport 
of the remaining labour so as to economise it greatly. For 
instance, if the south-west recruiting area could be joined to 
the north-east employment area by means of a railway, the 
present journey of two months or more could be reduced to 4 
few days ; so that even if the numbers now available were halved, 
there would still be the same labour force for the north-east 
area, owing to the economy of time. 
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158. The doubtfully reliable nature of the more valuable 
‘crops, notably cotton, also has its effect; a native who has 
worked hard at cultivating a patch of this, only to see it fail 
through bad weather or insect pests, is very likely to turn to some 
more certain means of earning money in the next season ; or he 
may grow a smaller amount and go out to work as well, so as to 
secure at any rate some money. This is the attitude frequently 
found among the more intelligent and enterprising people ; they 
dislike relying entirely upon such an undeniable gamble as cotton, 
while more certain crops give a far smaller return. 


159. The Economic and Finance Committee of Kenya in 
1922 quote :—‘‘ The Government’s advisers in native affairs were 
of opinion that increased production in native areas would not 
adversely affect the labour supply but would probably assist it. 
Previous experience showed that as native production increased, 
so did the labour supply, and the more productive native areas 
produced more outside labourers than the less productive.” 
While I am doubtful about the applicability of this opinion to 
Tanganyika, I do not consider that the reputed irreconcilability 
of native production with paid labour is proved; the two are 
certainly not altogether incompatible. The matter is, however, 
one on which it is not easy to express an assured opinion at our 
present stage of development and, unfortunately, we have 
hitherto lacked the machinery for the collection of the statistics 
which would form a basis for a forecast. With improved organisa- 
tion it should be possible to compile these without unduly adding 
to the multifarious duties of the already overtaxed administrative 
staff. 


160. Some such estimate is indispensible for the consideration 
of development schemes; it is unnecessary to emphasise the 
tashness of encouraging enterprise without consideration of the 
Jabour question involved, both for the new proposition and for 
those already established. In the second part of my Report I 
have endeavoured to make such forecasts as appear justifiable 
with the meagre information now available. 


V.—SocroLocicaL EFFECTS. 


161. The impact of the capitalistic system upon the African 
social organisation of Tanganyika has not the dangers that it 
would have elsewhere ; the almost entire absence of any class 
earning a living by handicrafts eliminates the tragedy of the 
gradual crushing of such a class by mechanicalised competition ; 
there is thus no fear of a duplication of the situation which has 
arisen from this cause in the Indian industrial centres ; nor do 
we need to imitate the cautious and restrictive measures found 
necessary by the Dutch in the East Indies to combat such possible 
evils. The African is self-supporting through his own agriculture, 
and if he goes to work for wages, it is to secure money for hitherto 
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unrealised needs or luxuries ; the class sometimes termed “ wage 
slaves ’’—i.e. people who are forced by economic pressure to work 
willy-nilly at some particular task—is non-existent in Tangyanika, 
and likely to remain so. 


162. The introduction of non-native enterprise has conferred 
a real boon on the African, since it has tended to regulate and 
equalise the extreme fluctuations resulting from the success or 
failure of the harvest. Whereas in former years a bad season 
might entail literal starvation for great numbers, it is now largely 
mitigated by the possibility of work on a property that provides 
food as well as money; while improved transport consequent 
upon economic development has also done much to ease the 
situation created by a bad harvest. 


163. In another direction the native benefits to a minor, 
though still appreciable, extent, from work on a plantation, 
it secures him adequate food at a time when the natural 
improvidence of the African has possibly led to a shortage before 
the new crop is reaped. That this aspect is fully appreciated, is 
proved by the flow of labourers seeking work during the hungry 
months ; I have, in fact, frequently been told by natives that 
they were going to work because the food in the village was 
growing scarce. It is indeed quite possible that this feature will 
have a beneficial effect on the whole population in time, for there 
is no doubt that at present many tribes are definitely under- 
nourished towards the approach of the new harvest, not through 
any failure of the previous one, but because the thriftlessness of 
the African frequently leads to inadequate storage of excessive 
sales. 


164. The creation of large industrial centres with workers 
completely divorced from food production would be an entire 
innovation of very doubtful desirability ; it appears most unlikely 
to occur. The African man, and still more the woman, is firmly 
attached to the soil, and the whole fabric of social organisation 
is based upon the right to cultivate ; it thus seems probable that 
the native will always aim at having his own home among his 
own crops, whether in a distant village or as a “‘ squatter ’”’ on an 
estate. 


165. “ Detribalisation ”’ is an evil which looms largely in the 
vision of many administrative officers ; it is also the basic idea 
which makes many native headmen reluctant to allow their 
people to go to work. In its worst form it is illustrated by the 
man who has gone away from his own village and settled among 
strangers, probably in a town; there, he has forgotten the 
salutary restrictions which tribal custom imposed, and has failed 
to acquire any rules of conduct to replace them ; such a man is 
obviously likely to become demoralised and fall into crime. 
this is so with the man, it is even more so with the woman ; freed 
from the many restraints of tribal life, she lacks any standard. 
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and usually becomes utterly immoral. Christianity and Islam 
both present instances of communities of Africans living under an 
alien code of behaviour; unfortunately, a regrettably large 
proportion of such people appear to lack stability. 


166. The raw native leaving his own village and going to live 
at a great distance, among unfamiliar surroundings, is undeniably 
liable to fall into evil ways, but it is obviously impossible to 
restrict movement on this account. Rather, some means are 
indicated whereby the tribal tradition shall not suffer too rude a 
shock. This might be achieved to some extent by the 
establishment on estates of labour lines in which certain tribes 
could be concentrated ; there they would be surrounded by their 
kindred and could have their own headman to supervise their 
affairs, while their wives might well accompany them. As most 
estates tend to employ certain tribes only, according as they have 
obtained a reputation with those tribes, it would be simple for 
outgoing workers to be replaced by new arrivals akin to them. 


167. In this way a small village would come into being, 
which would be largely a replica of the distant home, except in 
matters of sanitation and construction ; the newly arrived native 
would find himself in a congenial atmosphere, and the prospect 
of going out to work would lose many of its terrors. Such an 
arrangement would be of real value in diminishing the evils 
resulting from migration, while from the employer's point of 
view it should prove a decided attraction to labourers. Several 
estates have already instituted something of this sort, in each 
case with good results; the scheme only needs elaboration to 
furnish a very promising prospect. 


168. This should also be an improvement on the usual 
“squatter ’’ system, where families are to be found scattered 
about an estate without belonging to any sort of social unit ; 
while such people are useful as long as they regard themselves as 
workers they are very apt to degenerate into parasites occupying 
a piece of land without justification ; this necessitates eventual 
ejection, with possible legal complications. Employers would 
probably find it far more satisfactory to build labour lines in 
the form of a well laid out village, with space for small plantations 
attached ; this would render control easier, while the status of 
the occupants would be clearly defined. Such a plan is however 
obviously feasible only on a large estate; on small properties 
the ‘‘ squatter ’’ question is usually easily handled. 


169. The presence of women on a plantation presents a 
difficult problem. In view of the distances to be travelled, and 
the hardships of the journey, it is scarcely to be expected that 
natives will bring their wives with them’when coming to work ; 
there is also a strong prejudice among most tribes against taking 
their women from their own villages. In addition, unless a 
man contemplates abandoning his home altogether (a very rare 
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state of mind in any but a criminal) he has children, a hut, crops, 
and other property to be cared for; who is better fitted for the 
task than his wife? Occasionally a young man will bring a 
newly married wife with him, but in the great majority of cases, 
natives prefer to leave their women at home. 


170. It is unfortunate that this should be so, for there are 
many advantages in the presence of women with their husbands. 
The man is happier, his food is better prepared, his hut is kept 
cleaner, and is leading a more normal life ; from the employer's 
point of view, the labourer is more contented and therefore 
likely to stay longer. 


171. The welfare of the tribe is also affected by the wife 
remaining at home; while she is thereby sheltered from the 
dangers of foreign adventure, there is always a risk that the 
returning husband will discover that she has been unfaithful, 
with consequent disruption of the family. Alarm on this account, 
aroused by omens or dreams, is indeed a not uncommon cause for 
desertion by labourers. Another contingency is the return of the 
husband infected with venereal disease, possibly rendered worse 
through being masked by some violent and dangerous native 
remedy ; this is a common cause of contamination in up-country 
tribes, as headmen will frequently aver. 


172. In any case, the prolonged absence of the husband has 
in some form or other a deleterious effect upon the tribal birth 
rate, already unfortunately low in many sections; but the 
proportion of men absent from any one tribe for a lengthy period 
is probably too small for this to have an appreciable effect. The 
presence of large numbers of single men grouped in certain areas 
has a demoralising effect on the women of the Coastal tribes, 
but it must be regretfully admitted that they have already an 
extremely low standard, so that the additional harm is probably 
not very great. 


173. It is thus undoubtedly desirable for all labourers to be 
accompanied by their wives; all employers recognise this, and 
encourage family life in all possible ways; the reduced railway 
fare for travelling labourers is applicable to their wives ; so that 
no obstacles exist save those inevitable under the circumstances. 
Increased facilities for travelling with the provision of more 
home-like surroundings in labour lines will encourage men to 
bring their wives with them; but the prejudice of most tribes, 
and the difficulties of the journey would seem to preclude any 
material change in the position for some time to come. 


Part II. 
A.—LaBouR DEPARTMENT. 


174. The creation of a Labour Department has already 
received sanction ; it remains to consider details of organization 
and functions. The following are my recommendations. 
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Labour Commissioner. 


175. At the head of the Department should be a senior 
administrative officer, as Labour Commissioner; he would be 
responsible for the whole work of the Department, and would 
have a central office with a small staff to deal with all questions 
affecting labour throughout the Territory. 


176. At this central office all information received from 
labour officers, or from other departments, would be collated and 
analysed; statistics would be compiled showing the situation 
as regards labour in all parts of the Territory, and publications 
dealing with labour in other countries would be obtained and 
considered. With this material available the Labour Com- 
missioner would be in a position to forecast probable future 
developments ; to anticipate possible acute shortage and take 
any steps practicable to circumvent it; to furnish an estimate 
of the labour conditions likely to prevail in the case of some new 
undertaking, and to explore avenues for improving the supply 
of labour. He would also be able to scrutinise the employment 
-of Government labour, particularly in porterage, with a view 
to economy and the elimination of compulsory labour as far 
as possible. 


177. To him also would fall the duty of considering the 
estimates for all public works for the ensuing year, with a view 
to arranging the necessary labour supply in collaboration with 
administrative officers, and ascertaining details as to the best 
season for undertaking work. He should make provision for the 
supervision and care of such labour, and should know the correct 
rate of pay. 


178. At the central office there would be collected all infor- 
mation dealing with tribal peculiarities of diet, custom, or 
susceptibility to disease, to be passed on to labour officers and 
the public, with a view to improving conditions and eliminating 
friction or mishaps arising through misunderstanding. 


179. The Labour Commissioner would control the posting of 
labour officers, and would be responsible for the provision of any 
officers that might be required for special duty such as the 
supervision of employees on any important public work. 


180. He would also maintain close relations with Provincial 
Commissioners, thus keeping himself informed as to conditions 
obtaining in each locality ; and he would consult them over the 
provision of labour for any considerable undertaking in their 
province. 


181. He would keep in touch with the various employers’ 
associations with a view to ascertaining their difficulties, and 
would act as a channel of intercourse between them and the 
‘Government. Frequent tours would familiarise him with 
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conditions in the more important centres, and enable him to 
observe the peculiarities of backward tribes just beginning to 
appear in the labour market. 


182. He would study all proposed legislation with a view 
to its possible effect upon the interests both of the employer and 
of the employee, and would submit suggestions as to alterations 
in the law which might appear advisable from time to time. 
He would closely observe the developments of such questions 
as the employment of child labour, the ‘‘ squatter ” system, the 
effect of wage-earning upon the birth-rate, or similar matters 
in connection with which evils at present non-existent might 
subsequently arise. 


183. He would study the migration of labour, and be 
responsible for the maintenance, improvement, and _ possible 
extension of the rest camp system. 


184. At the central office he could compile and issue informa- 
tion detailing the cost and the result of any experiment that might 
be undertaken in Government camps or on private estates, in 
connection with sanitation, housing, labour-saving apparatus, 
and other such matters. 


185. He would compile an annual report furnishing all 
information available on the subject of labour. 


186. Since the Labour Commissioner must obviously under- 
take a considerable amount of travelling, it would be undesirable 
for him to become involved in duties at the capital which might 
restrict his movements ; I have therefore recommended that the 
headquarters of the new Department should be at Morogoro, 
a good central point, which is also convenient in other ways. Itis, 
however, most important that the Labour Commissioner should 
be in close touch with the native policy of the Government, 
and since presumably he will not be a member of His Excellency’s 
Executive Council, the best method of accomplishing the desired 
contact would appear to be to make the Labour Department 
a branch of the Department for Native Affairs; the Labour 
Commissioner would then be kept fully informed of all develop- 
ments by the Secretary for Native Affairs, who would represent 
his views at headquarters while leaving him free to travel. Again, 
the work of the two Departments will be so closely related, and 
the information collected by one will be of such value to the other, 
that it would appear reasonable to correlate them. 


Deputy. 


187. I have recommended the appointment of a Deputy for 
the Labour Commissioner; this officer would assist his Chief, 
and continue his work in the Central Office should he be away; 
he would also be familiar with the work of the Department, 
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and would be in a position to act for the Commissioner during 
absence on leave, or through illness. This officer would, in addition, 
‘be available for special tours of investigation which the Commis- 
sioner might not be able to undertake. 


District Labour Officers. 


188. District Labour Officers will also be required and I have 
tecommended three for immediate appointment. These officers 
would be stationed at the more important centres to act as 
specialists in all labour matters. Working in close co-operation 
with the Commissioner of the Province to which they were 
posted (to whom they would of course be subordinate), they would 
telieve him of the necessity of attending to details connected 
with labour; equipped with motor transport, they would 
frequently visit all employment centres in their area, and thus 
have an accurate knowledge of the exact position, about which 
they would keep the Provincial Commissioner and their own 
headquarter office fully informed. They should be empowcred 
to inspect labour lines and natives at work, to ensure that 
applicable provisions of the law were carried out; and they 
would report to the Provincial Commissioner all cases which 
appeared to necessitate prosecution. They would also undertake 
all matters connected with tax due from labourers, acting as 
liaison officers between labourers at work and their home districts 
in this, as in other matters such as remittance of pay, disposal 
of the effects of dead men, or efforts to trace the missing. They 
would check the details of contracts and ensure compliance with 
the terms, and also verify nominal rolls with a view to reducing 
desertion, substitution, or “ crimping.” 


Magisterial Powers. 


189. I am strongly of opinion that these officers should have 
magisterial powers, limited in scope, but summary. Any serious 
offence would be tried by the ordinary courts, as at present, but 
it is highly desirable that means should be provided for dealing with 
the many petty offences which at present go unpunished, or clse 
entail a criminal action at a possibly distant Government station. 
The great majority of culprits could be dealt with by a very slight 
punishment, and it would seem quite unnecessary to require 
an elaborate record of every detail, on special forms, as in a 
criminal case; what is required is the provision of a system 
having the speed and efficiency of a London police court. For 
this it would seem adequate to exact only the entry in a Case 
Record Book, of the names of the offender and witnesses, 
summary of evidence and punishment imposed, periodical 
returns being submitted as by other Courts. 


190. Such an arrangement would, I believe, be welcomed 
by employer as well as employce, both of whom suffer from the 
existing cumbrous system. It would in addition have the great 
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advantage of freeing the native from an appearance in the 
criminal courts and would introduce a proper differentiation 
between petty misdemeanours and genuine crime ; it would also- 
free existing courts from much trivial work. It may be suggested 
that the exercise of such powers might lead the native to fear and 
avoid the Labour Officer; I do not consider that this is at all 
probable ; on the contrary, I believe that he would consider such 
prompt and paternal settlement of any trouble a welcome 
alternative to being haled by the police before a criminal court 
of which he stands, and should stand, in considerable awe. A 
tactful and sympathetic officer will have little difficulty in gaining 
the confidence of native employees, especially when they have 
grown accustomed to his visits and understand his object. 


191. It might perhaps oe desirable to restrict the jurisdiction 
of such officers to cases under the Masters’ and Servants’ 
Ordinance ; I suggest, however, that they might well take other 
cases, such as petty pilfering, minor assaults, etc., with a view to 
expediting justice and relieving the existing courts. Their powers 
need not be at all extensive, but I regard the grant of summary 
powers as of great importance. 


192. I therefore recommend that Labour Officers should 
be given magisterial powers of the Third Class, with right to try 
cases summarily, in addition to the magisterial powers contem- 
plated in the Masters’ and Native Servants’ Ordinance. 


193. While it is perhaps hardly within my purview, I venture 
to suggest in this connection the desirability of establishing 
some form of detention quarters, where sentences for minor 
offences, or those of a technical nature, could be undergone ; 
the practice of putting such culprits into the common jail, to mix 
with the hardened criminals, is obviously objectionable and 
demoralising. 


Justices of the Peace. 


194. The provision of Justices of the Peace has been suggested, 
and would no doubt do much to overcome the difficulty of the 
frequently considerable distance to a Court; unfortunately, 
the number of gentlemen suitable and available for such posts 
is extremely small; it is hardly reasonable to expect a busy 
planter to undertake such an addition to his work; while a 
manager would probably find great difficulty in justifying such 
expenditure of time to his employers. 


Selection of Officers. 


195. The selection of Labour Officers will require much care ; 
if they are to carry out their duties efficiently, they will need 
considerable tact as well as experience, for they should aim at 
eliminating, rather than creating, friction. In this connection 
may well be quoted “ Le Regime du Travail au Congo Belge,” by 
M. Th. Heyse :— 
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“Au Congo, plus encore que dans les pays d'Europe, 
l'inspecteur de l'industrie doit accomplir sa mission avec tact et 
éviter toute intervention tracassiére et draconienne dans les 
conditions de la production industrielle. Il tachera d’arriver 
par la persuasion, a la fidéle exécution des obligations, tant 
légales que conventionnelles, des employeurs et des employés ; 
il ne réservera les rigueurs de la loi qu’en cas de mauvaise volonté 
ou de négligences répétées. Il sera, pour les employeurs, un 
collaborateur autant qu’un surveillant.” 


Qualifications. 


196. A Labour Officer will require a good knowledge of 
Swahili, while an acquaintance with other languages will be an 
advantage. He will also have to study the various publications 
dealing with the care of labourers in Africa, and will need some 
knowledge of the ethnological and medical side of his work, 
in order to enable him to detect readily any defects in management, 
or causes of misunderstanding or friction. It is the necessity for 
the possession of these special qualifications that renders the 
appointment of Labour Officers desirable ; the average adminis- 
trative officer lacks the time and probably the experience to 
acquire any expert knowledge of labour problems in the wider 
sense ; while, in any case, his numerous other duties prevent 
him giving close attention to the subject. 


Posting. 


197. I have recommended the provision of an officer for 
the Moshi-Arusha area; another for the Tangan-Pangani area, 
with the duty of visiting Zanzibar should this seem desirable ; 
and a third for Kilosa, for the Kimamba-Kilosa area, and also to 
supervise the Control Camp at Kilosa (the details of the latter 
duties will be found under Section C ‘Control Camps”’). The 
important Lindi area will thus be unprovided for at present, 
though the Deputy Commissioner might pay occasional visits 
there. The labour problem in that part, however, does not 

- present such complications as that in the other areas, and the 
appointment of an officer for that Province is therefore scarcely 
urgent. 

198. While I cannot regard the above provision as adequate 
for the whole country, the extreme shortage of available officers, 
and the desirability of gaining practical experience of the new 
Department, have led me to limit my recommendations ; the 
first year’s working will prove the justifiability or otherwise of 
the increased staff which I at present expect to be found necessary. 
I also anticipate that it will eventually prove advisable to detail 
special medical officers for work in connection with labour ; the 
detection and control of disease is such an important factor of 
the problem that it might well require this provision. On this 
point the Director of Medical Services will no doubt take any 
action necessary when experience has been gained. 
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199. It would appear ‘desirable to secure officers for the new 
Department by seconding them from others, at any rate at first ; 
it is scarcely fair to expect an officer to restrict his ambitions 
to the limited openings at present offered by this branch. 


B.—Pass SYSTEMS. 


200. There is at present in the Territory no sort of system 
of passes, or registration, whereby natives travelling outside 
their own districts can be identified. The absence of any measure 
of this kind is responsible for much inefficiency and lack of 
organisation, and this operates against satisfactory administration 
quite as much on behalf of the natives as in the interests of any 
other section of the community. In its effect upon labour, in 
rendering the identification of deserters practically impossible, 
it is perhaps most obvious; but in complicating the collection 
of tax, increasing the difficulties of tracing dead or missing natives, 
and in impeding reference to the home districts of men away at 
work, it has serious disadvantages for the employee. 


201. At present, any native who leaves an up-country district 
to seek work at the coast usually goes without any sort of pass 
or paper of identification; he may inform his headman of his 
intended destination, or he may merely mention it to his relatives ; 
in any case the record is of the vaguest character. This renders 
it almost impossible to trace him, and should he not return all 
knowledge of his whereabouts is lost ; which is probably a greater 
factor than is generally recognised in making relatives and head- 
men inclined to dissuade intending workers from leaving home. 
The man himself can produce no evidence of identity, and may 
therefore suffer considerable hardship or injustice; should he 
happen to be in a town when poll-tax is being collected he will 
probably be made to pay, even though he is really only liable 
for his hut in his own district. In such a case he is entitled 
to a refund on reaching his home, but it is to be feared that in 
many cases natives do not understand this, and suffer corres- 
ponding injustice. It is certain that in collecting tax in any 
coast town many claims are made for exemption on the ground 
of domicile in another district, and it is never possible to sub- 
stantiate this, payment being therefore required. This un- 
methodical and unfair procedure will become stili more emphasised 
owing to the difference in the rates of tax in various districts ; 
the wording of the Hut and Poll Tax Ordinance makes it clear 
that the claim is based first upon the man’s hut, and that only 
in cases where he does not own one, will the tax be a Poll Tax. 
He is thus liable primarily for payment in his home-district, 
and the collection of poll-tax, especially at a higher rate, is an 
undeniable injustice, even though he may eventually be able to 
obtain a refund. The whole system, or lack of system, in dealing 
with the tax of these travelling natives is at present a marked 
defect in our administration ; I feel certain that administrative 
officers would fully support this statement. 
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202. There are other disadvantages to the native resulting 
from the lack of any pass ; he has great difficulty in making any 
remittance to his home, for payment of tax, or for support of 
his family, since his name, village, headman, are often transmitted 
to his home in a form that makes it hard to ascertain the individual. 
Proof of the identity of a dead labourer also depends upon the 
chance of his having friends working with him, who know his 
Telatives ; it is common to find cases where money has been sent 
by employers to district offices for the relatives of deceased 
workmen, but it has proved impossible to distribute it, owing 
to lack of detail about the dead man’s family. 


203. In other ways the absence of any method of identification 
operates to the detriment of the native; particularly is this 
the case in connection with measures taken for his protection in 
«completing contracts. The medical inspection of recruits takes 
place in the home district, and it is obvious that substitution 
later of other men than those examined, stultifies the value of the 
regulation. Yet it is a common practice for a man to change 
his mind, and arrange for a friend to take his place in a gang, 
just before leaving home. I found on one estate two natives in 
hospital in an advanced stage of tuberculosis, although they were 
supposed to have been medically examined some three months 
previously, and passed as fit for work; substitution accounted for 
this apparently startling piece of neglect on the part of the 
examining medical officer. The possibilities of fraud on the part 
-of a dishonest recruiter will also be obvious. 


204. The native, in going out to work, or agreeing to a 
contract, too often gives a false, or alternative name; he does 
this with the idea that he will be freer to desert if he wishes to, 
and since he is blind to the provisions of the contract that are 
intended to safeguard him, he fails to realise that he is acting 
against his own interests. 


Portuguese East Africa. 


205. The desirability of some system of identification has 
.also been appreciated in other countries, though the question 
has usually proved a contentious one. The authorities in 
Portuguese East Africa have introduced a pass system in con- 
nection with contract labour. The Boletim Official de Mocambique, 
October, 1915, among other provisions, rules that ‘‘ cada indegena 
sera portador dum bilhete de identidade.”” 


South Africa. 


206. The Committee appointed in 1920 to examine the Native 
Pass Laws of the Union of South Africa, submitted a report of 
great interest. In this they quote the late Lord Milner’s state- 
ment—“ Alike for the protection of the natives and for the pro- 
tection of the whites it is absolutely essential to have some reason- 
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able arrangement by which the incoming native can be identified 
and his movements traced.’’ They found however that the pass 
laws were not supported wholeheartedly by employers, as is 
sometimes believed to be the case; they state that—‘‘ A great 
volume of evidence was directed against the pass laws of Natal, 
which almost every employer of labour described as valueless 
from the point of view of securing observance of contractual 
obligations ’—on the contrary, while the severe laws then under 
examination by them were disliked by the natives, there was a 
general consensus of opinion among the latter that some sort of 
pass was very necessary for their own protection. ‘‘ It is note- 
worthy that the evidence of other responsible native bodies, Chiefs 
and individuals was to the effect that the retention of some 
simple system which would serve the purpose of identification 
was necessary, and in fact, essential, particularly in the interests 
of natives moving about the country in search of work, or for 
other purposes.” 


207. The view sometimes expressed, that a Pass system is 
in the interests of employers only, and must of necessity be 
oppressive to the native, thus appears to be erroneous. 


Kenya. 


208. With reference to models existing elsewhere which 
might provide valuable material for examination, the system 
established in the neighbouring Colony of Kenya is frequently 
quoted as suitable for application in this country. It is one that 
has met with considerable criticism whether justly or otherwise ; 
it is however quite beyond possibility for Tanganyika in the 
present stage of development. Kenya has some two and a half 
million natives, the great majority being concentrated in some 
sixty thousand square miles; Tanganyika has over four and a 
quarter million, distributed over three hundred and seventy 
thousand square miles. The administrative staff of Kenya is 
almost equal in numbers to ours, the European police force is 
far stronger, and they have in addition a Native Affairs Depart- 
ment of considerable strength. Even so, the pass system is 
worked with some difficulty and is admittedly not absolutely 
efficient. The magnitude of the task involved in the endeavour 
to introduce a similar scheme in Tanganyika, and the huge 
increase of staff required, thus becomes obvious; whether 
desirable or not, the Kenya system is certainly at present not 
feasible. 


209. The scanty staff and the rudimentary stage of develop- 
ment reached in Tanganyika are the principal barriers against 
any pass system ; anything at all complicated or elaborate would 
indeed be quite unworkable ; the South African ‘‘ Labour Areas ” 
for instance, would not at present be feasible here. 
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Tax Registers, 


210. We already have however in our somewhat loosely-knit 
administration, an organised system of tax registration; in 
almost every district it has now been possible to draw up care- 
fully compiled registers of all tax-payers, and these are kept up- 
to-date by annual examination. It would thus be comparatively 
simple to base a pass system upon this, which would at any 
rate go far to solve the problem of identification. The only 
innovation necessary is to introduce the obligation for the native 
to carry his tax ticket when outside his own district ; many 
natives already do so, though the practice varies greatly with the 
tribe. In the case of a man who had not paid his tax for the year, 
he would carry the ticket for the previous year; this would 
provide a ready means of identification, since the particulars 
entered on the ticket include a reference number which can at 
once be found in the district register; complete proof of non- 
liability to tax in another district would be afforded, and 
collection would be simplified, while endorsements could be 
entered on the back, dealing with such matters as contracts, 
work for Government, and so forth, similar entries being made 
in the register, so as to enable the man to go out to work feeling 
that any arrangement which he might make as to payment of 
tax, remittances, &c., was duly recorded and could be easily 
put into effect. 


211. From the point of view of the employer, the proposed 
system will not perhaps be very efficacious ; it will, at any rate, 
facilitate detection of desertion to another estate, or ‘‘ crimping ”” 

_ by a neighbour ; while the reporting of a deserter to his home 
district will lead to the eventual appearance of the offender before 
an administrative officer when he does return home. The system 
will be slow, and not very effectual, but it will at least be some 
improvement on the existing position, where a native can break 
any contract with almost certain impunity. 


212. Difficulties will no doubt be experienced over substitution 
or loss of tickets, but these should tend to disappear as the natives 
grow accustomed to the system, and begin to realise its advantages 
to themselves. It would, however, be necessary to introduce a 
more durable ticket, on tough waterproof paper, and preferably 
slightly larger than the existing one, which is small and flimsy. 


213. The detention of a native’s ticket by anyone other than 
the rightful owner, ought to be made a punishable offence ; 
should it be desired to retain a record of the man’s identity it would 
be a simple matter to copy the particulars shown on the ticket. 


214. The innovation should also prove of assistance to the 
police, particularly in dealing with vagrants, while it would be 
invaluable in any attempt to record movements of labourers 
for statistical purposes ; it would also be of service in connection 
with medical or quarantine measures. 
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215. The scheme is not ideal, but it is an attempt to introduce 
some order into the present chaos which prevails in the movements 
of natives; should it be introduced and prove valuable it will 
furnish a foundation for a more efficient system if that appeared 
desirable. 


216. It may be of interest to note that this solution was 
contemplated with favour by the Committee on Native Pass Laws 
in South Africa; they state :—‘‘ At first sight the utilisation of 
the tax receipt as a means of identification appeared attractive. 
The proposal was advocated by a large number of witnesses, 
both European and native, . . .” but the Committee eventually 
decided against it, on various grounds, of which the principal 
was that ‘‘ it would be impracticable, in the absence of a uniform 
native tax law’’—their objections, in fact, were based on reasons 
which do not exist in Tanganyika. 


C.—REst CAMps. 


217. The account previously given under the heading “ The 
Journey ”’ will indicate the importance of making some provision 
for the accommodation of travelling labourers, both for the benefit 
of the native himself and also in order to furnish some means of 
controlling migration in the interests of the welfare and health 
of the community at large. The problem would therefore appear 
to concern both the administration and the employer, since the 
narrower interests of the latter must be supplemented by the 
wider outlook of the former, in undertaking the provision of 
measures for the benefit of the community in general. I therefore | 
recommend the provision of rest camps of two types along the 
main labour routes ; the first type to be Government maintained, 
under the title of ‘‘ Control Camps,” and the second to be main- 
tained by the Planters’ Associations, under the title of ‘‘ Rest 
Camps.” 


Control Camps. 


218. The Government Control Camp will be situated at one of 
the principal junctions of labour routes, and will consist of suitable 
huts for sleeping quarters, with a small dispensary, kitchen 
accommodation, and the necessary provision for latrines, wash- 
houses, &c. There will also be a small store under contract 
management where food will be sold at the lowest possible price. 
A native camp overseer will be in charge, to maintain the necessary 
minimum of discipline and to supervise the distribution of 
accommodation, &c. A native clerk will record the various 
statistics which will be a valuable source of information, and will 
check passes, contracts, and other documents, and generally 
carry on the clerical and accounting work of the camp. A 
suitably qualified medical subordinate will attend to the sick, 
and also perform the highly important duty of maintaining an 
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unobtrusive supervision of all labour passing through, with a view 
to the detection of any possible epidemic that may make its 
appearance ; he will also be available for examining any batches 
of registered labour in cases where there is doubt about fitness for 
work. This is in itself an important task, since it would eliminate 
the present frequent occurrence of cases where unfit men have 
substituted themselves for others who were passed as fit at the 
station of registration. 


219. The whole camp will be under the supervision of a labour 
officer, who should have magisterial powers to enable him to adjust 
disputes or misunderstandings under the Masters’ and Servants’ 
Ordinance, and deal with petty cases. This officer should be 
given reasonable discretion as to the provision of food in return 
for all labour in the case of men unable to pay for it ; such labour 
could always be utilised in improving, repairing or extending the 
camp. He should also be empowered to act in cases of destitutes 
or invalids requiring assistance or repatriation. 


220. Such a camp, besides furnishing a much needed rest camp 
for travellers, will also perform various other functions ; it will 
give us some control and knowledge of the movement of natives 
generally ; it will go far to eliminate the present real danger from 
the dissemination of disease ; it will provide an excellent centre 
for medical prophylactic measures ; it will form an experimental 
ground for the introduction of new types of accommodation, 
sanitation, &c., thereby forming a useful source of information for 
employers in the matter of cost, type, and so forth ; and it will 
accustom the native to a measure of camp discipline and sanitation - 
thereby facilitating the task of the employers in their own 
compounds. 


221. In addition, it will largely free the native from the 
attentions of the pests that plunder him in the towns, since the 
presence of such people in the camp could be dealt with by the 
officer-in-charge ; the travelling labourer will at any rate have 
comfortable and suitable quarters provided for him, without 
being forced to take refuge wherever he can find shelter, as at 
present. 


222. I would suggest that such camps be free to all travelling 
natives, whatever their object in view. The production of the 
tax ticket or pass would be sufficient for the overseer and clerk to 
distinguish between bona-fide travellers, and others, while the 
officer-in-charge could deal with any cases of apparent loafers who 
were making use of the camp unduly. Since our main object is 
to control and supervise the travelling native, it would seem 
immaterial whether he is going to seek work or is carrying produce 
for sale ; and the latter class is also one much in need of some 
assistance. The cost of upkeep should in my opinion be borne by 
the Government ; the native himself is seldom in a position 
to make any appreciable payment, and I suggest that our duty 
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to the population at large fully justifies expenditure of the small 
sum annually required for such a very beneficial measure. The 
question of payment by employers for the use of the camp by 
registered labour appears to me to be met by the fees already 
paid by the recruiters ; each man costs one shilling for registration, 
with a second shilling for medical inspection, and for the first of 
these payments at any rate the employer gets practically no 
return at present. The small concession of allowing free 
accommodation in the Government camps would seem a very 
modest return for the fees charged. 


223. I have already recommended the establishment of the 
first of these ‘‘ Central Camps ” at Kilosa; a glance at the map 
showing labour routes will indicate the importance of that station 
as a junction of roads ; while its unenviable reputation as a focus 
for the parasites that prey upon travelling natives renders it 
of additional importance. A Labour Officer stationed there will 
also be advantageously placed for supervising employment 
centres on that portion of the Central Railway, while the presence 
of a medical officer with a Government hospital at Kilosa, would 
be of advantage to the labour camp. 


224. Since the provision of such establishments is at present 
an experiment, I suggest that it will be as well to gain experience 
for the first year with this one camp; much will be learnt there, 
while it will also provide a training ground for the staff of other 
camps to be started later. Subsequently it will, I believe, be 
found necessary to create others, at Handeni on the north-east 
labour route, at Iringa, at the junction of the roads from the 
south-western area, and at Ifakara, the meeting place of the 
routes from Sengea and Tunduru, and of labour from Mahenge. 
The latter camps would scarcely require an officer in charge, 
which would be an unnecessary expense, siice he would be unable 
to attend to other duties, except perhaps in the case of Handeni; 
the provision of a reliable camp overseer, with periodical inspection, 
should meet all requirements. On all these points, however, 
experience gained at the first camp at Kilosa will enable us to 
modify or alter present plans. 


Rest Camps. 


225. In addition to the Government Control Camps, various 
connecting links will be required, to fill the gaps of several days 
journey between them ; these might be provided by the creation of 
smaller and less elaborate camps built and maintained by the 
Employers’ Association. They would not require the same staff 
as the Government camps, being merely in charge of a native 
overseer, to maintain cleanliness and order. They would in 
fact simply provide sound accommodation and a store for the 
purchase of food at low rates. The point may arise as to the 
use of such employers’ camps by natives other than those recruited 
by subscribers to the Association; I hope that the Association 
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will take the larger view that they are not thereby actually losing 
money, while anything that facilitates the flow of labour is to 
their own benefit directly or indirectly 


226. With the creation of such a chain of camps along the 
main routes, the movement of labour will be enormously facilitated. 
The journey will no longer be the alarming ordeal that it is at 
present to the native, who will therefoie be fai more willing to 
undertake it ; the labourer will arrive at the place of employment 
in less time and in far better condition than at present; the 
existing serious risk of spreading disease will be largely reduced ; 
while the ignorant traveller will be to some extent protected 
from the semi-criminal class which now preys upon him. The 
native himself will benefit enormously, the employer will see his 
labour supply improved and increased, while the Administration 
and the Planters’ Association will have taken a valuable step 
towards the amelioration of the health and well-being of the 
whole community. 


D.—Economy oF LABour. 


227. In Section E of the first part of my Report I have 
detailed various ways in which labour is at present wasted; I 
now submit suggestions for reducing this where possible. 


Travelling. 


228. The present immense loss of time through slow travelling 
is largely unavoidable, owing to the lack of rapid means of 
transport in the needed directions; nevertheless something 
might be done to encourage the use of those existing. The rate 
for workmen travelling on the railway is already very low, but I 
would suggest the desirability of reducing this still further, if 
possible ; even if the traffic should entail a slight loss, the benefit 
to the country and the consequent increase of revenue might 
well be considered to justify this. Similarly, the fares charged 
on the Government steamer on Lake Tanganyika, when this is 
running, should be put as low as possible ; this service will open 
up the Ufipa labour area at present closed by a quarantine bar 
from the rest of the Territory, and in view of the great poverty 
of the natives of the district, and their desire to work, any facilities 
for transport are much to be recommended. It might also be 
possible to approach the owners of the steamers now serving 
the coast ports, with a view to obtaining reduced fares for laboureis; 
this would accelerate and ameliorate the journey from the Central 
Railway to the Northern area. 


Porterage. 

229. In the matter of porterage, I desire to emphasise the 
close connection of this problem with the question of transport; 
any means therefore of encouraging motor vehicles would 
be of great value; the possibility of reducing customs dues and 
railway charges, particularly for petrol, might merit consideration. 
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Roads. 


230. Improved roads are another aspect of the same question ; 
fair-weather roads for medium motor transport are easily and 
cheaply constructed and maintained, and they admit of animmense 
reduction in porterage required. In particular, I strongly 
recommend the construction of such a road from Kilosa to 
Mahenge ; this would be merely the revival of a military route 
formerly existing, and it would have a most beneficial effect on 
both Government and private transport, of which an enormous 
amount now has to be carried on by means of head transport ; 
there would also be the additional advantage that this would 
tend to lessen the spread of spirillum tick which is so common 
on that road. 


Native Resources. 


231. Indirectly, labour might be saved by means directed 
to economise effort in the native community; an outstanding 
instance being the Gogo of Dodoma, who are at present forced to 
water their cattle by hand during several months of the year ; 
should the season be drier than usual, the energies of every member 
of the tribe are absorbed in the arduous task of baling water 
from the deep and scanty holes. The absence of any appre- 
ciable number at work would thus entail the death of many 
cattle—a terrible disaster in the eyes of the Gogo, and a severe 
loss to the coast towns which are largely dependent on Dodoma 
for their meat supply. The provision of a few windmill pumps 
would do much to improve the water supply, and free consider- 
able numbers for other work. Administrative Officers could 
furnish somewhat similar instances from other districts. 


Returns. 


232. I also recommend the forwarding of a monthly return 
of all porter Jabour for Government purposes, from every station, 
to the Labour Commissioner; while I do not wish to suggest 
that porters are engaged unnecessarily, there is still a considerable 
avoidable wastage which arises through lack of organization, and 
ignorance on the part of departments, of the best time of year 
or most advantageous route, for forwarding stores. By analysis 
of these figures, suggestions for economy might be possible, while 
mistakes such as the forwarding of goods at a time when wet 
weather has put a stop to motor transport, might frequently be 
avoided ; grotesque errors such as the sending of cement, to be 
forwarded by head carriage in ordinary sacks during wet weather, 
would become apparent. 


233. Other forms of waste will doubtless be gradually 
eliminated by employers, and towards this, it is to be hoped that 
Labour Officers will sometimes be able to make helpful suggestions. 
But the principal economy will be effected by the gradual develop- 
ment of the country, and the education of the natives. 
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E.—DEFERRED Pay AND TAX. 


234. The desirability of enabling natives at work, to receive 
a part of their wages on their return home, has frequently been 
indicated ; not only does it encourage thrift, but it safeguards 
the native’s money during the journey home, and in addition, 
provides an incentive to expedite his return. Certain tribes take 
readily to the idea, while others regard it with a considerable 
measure of suspicion; generally, it entails a certain degree of 
experience, and faith in the methods of civilization ; the primitive 
African regards no money as safe that is not in his own care. 


235. Various efforts have been made to introduce some 
system for meeting this need, but so far, nothing satisfactory has 
been evolved ; employers send money to administrative officers 
on behalf of men who have worked for them, which sometimes 
lies waiting to be claimed for an indefinite period ; or men return 
home expecting to find money awaiting them, which through 
some oversight, is not available. Constant complications arise 
from confusion of names; while there is also the difficulty that 
such transactions are contrary to Treasury procedure in district 
accounts, so that administrative officers can only handle such 
business in a semi-private capacity—an undesirable arrangement. 


236. The various types of remittances may be classified as 
follows. (1) For payment of tax for the labourer or his relations 
(2) Deferred pay, to await the labourer when he reaches home and 
(3) family remittances for the support of dependents left at home. 

For dealing with these the following suggestions appear to 
offer a possible solution. 


237. Tax due from a number of workmen on an estate should 
be remitted by the local Labour Officer on a list giving the tax 
ticket numbers for each man; the sending of this to the District 
Officer, and its inclusion in district accounts, should be sanctioned, 
since it is payment of Government revenue; the tax registers 
will admit of prompt identification of each man on behalf of 
whom payment is made. The register can be filled in, showing 
payment, while the tickets can be sent for distribution to the 
natives on the estate, replacing those for the previous year. 


Postal Orders. 


238. Deferred pay, which the man himself is to draw at his 
home, might be given to him by his employer in the form of 
a postal order, filled in with the name of the office where payment 
is to be made ; this would ensure the simultaneous arrival of the 
man and the money, while the order would be unnegotiable en 
route—thus affording protection from theft, or loss by gambling, 
&c., at intermediate points. 

239. Family remittances might also be made by postal order, 
by a Labour Officer, details being furnished from the tax ticket ; 
complications in this case might perhaps arise over identification 
of the relative, and such action should be restricted to cases in 
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which arrangements had previously been made at the home 
district office. 


240. Should employers issue large batches of postal orders 
on up-country stations, telegraphic advice of this should be sent, 
to allow the officer in charge to arrange for the money to be 
available, for it is most important that no doubt should be 
created in the native’s mind as to the value of his postal order. 
Should this method be adopted, stations in important labour 
districts will require rather more cash in their safes than is usually 
the case at present. 


241. It will be noticed that these proposals are applicable 
only by means of the tax registers ; it is thus essential for such 
a purpose, that every workman should carry his tax ticket, either 
for the current year or the previous one. 


242. There is also the danger of loss through the perishable 
nature of a postal order, and this may inflict some hardship on 
natives, though the counterfoil should afford some safeguard. 
Possibly, however, the Postmaster-General might be able to 
provide a small tough waterproof-paper envelope at a cheap rate ; 
not only would these be of great value for the purpose under 
consideration but they would also be most popular with the 
natives, for carrying documents of any kind, or for tax tickets. 


F.—EstTaTE DISCIPLINE. 


243. In the first part of my Report I have referred to the 
great difficulty at present experienced in enforcing any regula- 
tions on estates ; not only is this a handicap to the employer in 
maintaining efficiency among his labourers, it is also an almost 
complete bar to the introduction of measures for improved 
sanitation and hygiene. Regulations for ensuring a higher 
standard of cleanliness in compounds are an outstanding need ; 
but it will be manifestly unreasonable to censure an employer for 
acquiescing in bad sanitary conditions, when he is allowed no 
means of punishing offenders; we should remove the present 
possibility of pleading inability to maintain compound discipline 
in such matters. 

244. There is also the question of punishment for minor offences 
such as loss of working tools (which frequently means in reality 
the sale of them), dangerous lighting of fires, waste of drinking 
water, and other similar infractions of rules; most of such acts 
are punishable only under the Masters’ and Servants’ Ordinance, 
and it is most undesirable to insist on an appeal to a criminal 
court. The Report of the East Africa Parliamentary Com- 
mission* states ‘‘ The employer . . . . cannot be spending a large 
portion of his time in running to the District Commissioner or 
Magistrate, often a long way off, to obtain redress for breach of 
contract by a native labourer.” 





* Cmd. 2387. 
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245. The difficulty has been recognized in other countries ; 
the Report of the Commission on Health of Estates in the 
Federated Malay States mentions that—‘‘ The manager . 
can, it is true, publish sanitary regulations, the breach of which 
renders a labourer liable to a fine of fifty cents, but that fine is 
so small that the labourers will laugh at it.” (Note—This is 
fifty cents of a dollar). 

The Report goes on to emphasize the difficulty of maintaining 
compound discipline, but makes no suggestion for solving the 
difficulty beyond the above inference that the manager’s power 
to fine should be increased. 


246. The Belgians have introduced in the Congo a system of 
fines by the employer, with right of appeal to a visiting magistrate 
(‘‘ Le juge peut aussi réduire ou lever les amendes infligées par le 
maitre pour les fautes qui ont motivé la condamnation.” Le 
Régime du Travail au Congo Belge). 


247. The position will be much improved by the provision of 
labour officers who can visit estates periodically and dispose of 
such cases; but until our organization is far larger and more 
elaborate than it is at present, many plantations will remain 
unvisited for considerable periods. It is very undesirable for 
matters of this kind to be kept pending for weeks, and possibly 
months ; nearly all the salutary effect of punishment is lost, 
if the incident is only dealt with when half-forgotten ; the African 
understands and prefers prompt settlement, and much dislikes the 
feeling that vague trouble is impending for him at some future 
date. 


248. I therefore recommend that employers should be 
authorized to inflict fines up to five shillings per employee in any 
one month for infractions of plantation regulations, the employee 
having the right to appeal to a labour or administrative officer ; a 
list of all fines inflicted, with the reason, should be kept by the 
employer in a special book, open to inspection by a visiting officer, 
who could thus investigate any case if he thought fit. The proceeds 
of such fines might be paid into a central fund for expenditure 
on objects of benefit to native labourers. ~ 


249. With the above safeguards, such a system should not be 
open to abuse; it would indecd be but the recognition and 
regularizing of what is now a general practice, accepted by both 
employers and employees. Some such measure is really essential 
in the interests of the native, for without it we can hope for little 
progress in the amelioration of conditions on estates. 


G.—MEDIcAL REQUIREMENTS. 

250. With a view to securing the provision of proper hospital 
accommodation on estates, I recommend the introduction of a scale 
for the classification of estates according to the numbers employed 
on them ; the largest to establish and maintain their own hospitals; 
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the next in importance to keep a temporary ward and trained 
attendant ; and the smallest to keep a little dispensary and dresser. 
Where several small estates are in proximity, they might be 
required to maintain a central hospital; this is the measure 
recommended by the Commission on Health of Estates in the 
Malay States. (Report——'‘‘ We consider that every estate 
ordered to do so by the Controller of Labour should be compelled 
by law to provide an estate hospital or join in a group hospital.’’) 


251. The existing law requires medical provision to be made, 
but it is indefinite in application ; the introduction of a scale of 
classification will render the duties of managers much more distinct. 
I would suggest that this scale, and the attendant requirements, 
be drawn up by the Director of Medical Services, in consultation 
with the Labour Commissioner and the Planters’ Associations 
concerned ; while aiming at as high a standard as possible, we 
must avoid unreasonable or impracticable demands. For this 
reason I recommend the publication of any intended legislation 
on the subject, a considerable time before it is proposed to enforce 
its provisions ; in many cases managers are fully aware of the 
desirability of improvements, but they fail to convince absentee 
directors of the necessity for the expenditure ; were they in a 
position to quote the provisions of a law shortly to be enforced, 
they would be able to secure the funds and make the arrangements. 
necessary for compliance. Without some such warning, we run 
the risk of introducing specious and impressive rules which are: 
not in practice enforced. 


252. Similar arrangements might be made for the introduction 
of definite regulations for compounds, dealing with such questions 
as fencing, the provision of adequate sanitation, water supply, 
washing facilities, and so forth ; even if it be not possible to attain 
a high standard at first, essentials can at any rate be secured, 
leaving improvements to be gradually effected later. The 
introduction of such rules will, however, be valueless unless some 
means for maintaining compound discipline are simultaneously 
provided; with this question I have dealt in Section F “ Estate 
Discipline.” 


253. Other measures (such as the recent introduction of the 
sale of quinine at post offices) for medical requirements in con- 
nection with labour will no doubt receive consideration from the 
Honourable the Director of Medical Services. 


H.—GovERNMENT LaBour. 


254. The recently introduced regulations for the employment 
of Government Labour should go far to secure satisfactory 
conditions for natives engaged in work for various departments ; 
there are, however, the questions of the rate of pay, and the 
method of recruitment to be considered. 
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The Central Wages Board. 


255. The figure for the wages to be offered for work on any 
Government undertaking, is fixed by the Central Wages Board, 
sitting in Dar-es-Salaam. This body is supposed to take into 
consideration the conditions obtaining in the locality concerned, 
the competition likely to be experienced, and the probable 
popularity, or otherwise, of the work. In practice, this proves to 
be largely impracticable ; conditions vary so much in different 
districts, and change so rapidly owing to local influences, that it is 
exceedingly difficult for a body in Dar-es-Salaam, to keep closely 
in touch with such perpetual fluctuations. The unsatisfactory 
results of this system have been described, and to it must be 
attributed the greater part of compulsory labour which it is still 
found necessary to requisition. 


256. To eliminate this, it seems essential that wages should 
be dealt with in a more adaptable and elastic manner; there 
is no apparent reason why Government employment should not 
be on the same terms as that for private individuals, and until 
this is the case, there will always be difficulty in obtaining labour, 
with the resultant objectionable resort to compulsion. 


257. I therefore recommend that the Central Wages Board 
should no longer control the prices of unskilled labour, but that 
wages for any undertaking should be fixed by the Provincial 
Commissioner concerned in consultation with the local Labour 
Officer, and the representative of the Public Works Department. 
If this figure appears questionable, evidence in support of it 
could always be produced, in the form of labour contracts by 
private employers, or records of wages paid in the district. It 
may be objected that this would increase the difficulty of esti- 
mating the cost of any projected work ; but the variation would 
be most unlikely to occasion an alteration in expense greater 
than that already constantly liable to occur from other causes. 


Recruiting. 

258. The system of recruiting is also haphazard and lacking 
in foresight. All Government undertakings of any importance 
are provided for by estimates which are prepared long before 
the work begins; there would therefore seem to be no reason 
why estimates should not be drawn up for labour just as they are 
for money ; the approved programme could be forwarded to the 
Commissioner for Labour, whose duty it would be to make the 
necessary investigations through the officers of his Department, 
and of the Administration, with a view to providing the labour 
needed. He could also ascertain the time when local conditions 
were most favourable for the proposed undertaking, and his 
recommendations would thus enable work to be carried out far 
more expeditiously and economically. Provision for housing 
and feeding could be made in ample time, and all other require- 
ments could be foreseen. 
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Compulsory Labour. 


259. This is by the terms of the Mandate limited to objects 
of public utility, and this standard has been maintained; un- 
fortunately, the inheritance from the Germans of the evil system 
of general forced labour has rendered it difficult to eliminate 
the many forms of compulsion which formerly existed ; but the 
abolition of forced labour for any private enterprise, the with- 
drawal of the headmens’ right to exact work for their own require- 
ments, and the payment of a fair wage for Government employ- 
ment, have all combined to reduce any coercion to a minimum. 
A modicum of compulsory labour appears likely to be inevitable 
for some time to come; its complete abolition would entail 
such incidents as the destruction of a valuable and important 
bridge for lack of a few hours of work ; or the spread of some 
serious epidemic owing to the inability of the medical officer, 
through lack of porter transport, to visit the scene of the outbreak. 
In many instances the offer of even a greatly enhanced wage 
will have no effect; natives, particularly the more primitive 
tribes, being frequently very independent in such cases. But 
with the exception of occasiorts such as these, it should be possible 
to eliminate practically all forced labour. 


260. Where it is still utilised the period for which it is required 
is almost always brief, while the wages paid are supposed to be 
at the full local rate, though this is not always the case, as I 
have indicated in my reference to the Central Wages Board; 
essential public works provide most instances. The amount 
found necessary is small, and is diminishing; Administrative 
Officers view it with dislike, and resort to it most reluctantly, 
for it is from every point of view unsatisfactory. Probably 
the survival of slave mentality is to some extent responsible for 
the necessity for occasional compulsion ; in view of the fact that 
on our occupation of this country, not only was forced labour 
general, but slavery itself was officially recognised, it can hardly 
be expected that the native will immediately become accustomed 
to acting of his own volition; should this view be correct, 2 
steady improvement may be expected. 


Communal Efforts. 


261. Another instance in which a measure of insistence would 
appear justified, is communal activity for the benefit of the whole 
population. Measures for combating the encroachment of 
tsetse fly, or combined exertions for the extirpation of destructive 
animals such as baboons, and other similar efforts, are frequently 
efficacious only when carried out by the largest possible numbers 
employed simultaneously for a very short while; so that the 
emplovment of a paid gang does not meet the requirements of 
the situation. In such cases, the Native Councils might well 
issue orders for a general effort, which would, indeed, be a measure 
of organisation rather than compulsion. 
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I.—FUuTURE PROSPECTS. 

262. Some estimate of the future development of the labour 
supply of the country is obviously essential ; unfortunately, the 
statistics and other information upon which to base this, are but 
meagre. Nevertheless, while actual figures cannot be quoted 
with any approach to accuracy, it is possible to make certain 
observations. 


263. The existing situation can undeniably be much im- 
proved by the means suggested for the saving of labour ; improved 
transport will also be most beneficial, particularly the provision 
of a Government steamer on Lake Tanganyika: the rapid 
expansion of motor transport will be another favourable factor, 
tending to counterbalance the possibly restrictive effect of 
increased economic crop growing. 


The Tabora-Kahama Line. 


264. Considering now the chief new developments which 
may affect the supply of labour, there is firstly the railway from 
Tabora northwards. This will tap an exceedingly rich area 
which now produces a large amount of exportable crops, but 
which has been retarded in its development by the necessity for 
head porterage. This has entailed an immense waste of energy 
which has served as a deterrent to men who might otherwise 
have sought work ; and the tribes concerned have in consequence 
not been an important source of labour supply for some years 
past. With the opening of the railway, however, the carriage 
of the crops will be greatly facilitated, and the enormous waste 
of effort in porterage formerly necessitated, will be largely reduced. 
It will also be feasible to bring labourers straight down the 
Central Railway to the employment centres there, and this should 
be a decided help to recruiting in the newly opened country. 
The considerable numbers now employed in its construction, 
will on its completion be set free for other work. 


265. It would thus appear that the effect of the new line on 
labour will be on the whole beneficial, although the quantity of 
crops exported will doubtless increase immensely; in fact, a 
conspicuous instance will probably be afforded of the value of 
improved transport in economising labour. 


The South-Western Line. 

266. The second, though less imminent, influence which 
may arise, is the development of the south-western area by 
means of a railway to Lake Nyassa; the inaccessibility of this 
region under present conditions would seem to preclude any 
rapid advance until the line is built. Much will naturally depend 
upon the route followed; if the immense potential wealth of 
the Kilombero valley is to be tapped by a line through the lower 
country, economic development will take the form rather of native 
production, with, presumably, European enterprise in the shape 
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of tractor ploughing and other modern methods, for which the 
land is conspicuously well-suited. This would not have any 
great effect upon the labour supply of the rest of the Territory, 
as the part under consideration is not a valuable recruiting area ; 
it would indeed probably be beneficial owing to the economy 
effected in the existing head carriage of native produce. 


267. If however the line is to climb the heights and pass 
through Iringa, the development of estates under European 
management will presumably follow. This will entail a labour 
supply from some distance, since the Hehe, the principal local 
people, are not a promising field for recruiting ; the population 
is also scanty and certainly inadequate for any large demands. 


268. A serious obstacle now appears in the shape of the 
widespread presence of the spirillum tick ; this pest is indeed a 
distinct menace to development. The importance of this factor 
has been unnoticed in the past, owing to the fact that very little 
labour has been imported on to the plateau, while the local 
inhabitants have acquired a certain immunity ; but fresh arrivals 
fall a prey to the disease with alarming rapidity, though the 
effect upon natives is not as serious as it is upon Europeans. 
The importation of large numbers of labourers from some other 
area will therefore be almost inevitably followed by a considerable 
amount of disease, accentuated presumably by the cold bleak 
climate of the greater part of the plateau; this will entail a 
bad reputation for the locality, and it will become difficult to 
secure labour; while the natural recruiting area to the west is 
largely debarred by the existence of sleeping sickness. The 
conclusion to be drawn would seem to be that stock raising 
affords the most promising future for the plateau. 


Rungwe. 

269. Considering the area further to the south-west, the 
possibilities in Rungwe seem more favourable. The Nakyusa 
and the kindred tribes are capable and industrious cultivators, 
but they are of little value outside their own country ; leaving 
their homes with reluctance, and accustomed to a peculiar diet, 
they work lethargically and fall sick in large numbers; they 
have consequently never furnished much labour in the past. 
It would appear on the contrary that they would prove capable 
of much more, if employed in their own country; they would 
not have to face a change of climate or food, and should therefore 
be able to preserve their health; and they would probably be 
quite ready to work if not faced with the prospect of exile. That 
they are industrious is obvious from the aspect of their country ; 
that they are willing and anxious to work is proved by the ready 
supply of labour at extremely low rates which is available in the 
district for the very few existing enterprises. 


270. The labour potentialities of the Rungwe area would 
thus seem favourable to estate development ; and, unless this 
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took place on a very large scale, the numbers available locally 
should suffice without the general supply of labour for the 
Territory being appreciably affected. 


Sources of Supply. 

271. Possibilities of an increased supply exist in certain 
tribes now in a very backward stage; conspicuous among these 
are the Haa of the North-West, in the Kigoma Province. 
Turbulent and suspicious until very recently, these people have 
under well considered administration, begun to advance rapidly ; 
formerly non-productive in any form, and entirely self-sufficing, 
they are now beginning to show a desire for imported articles of 
all kinds ; feuds and fights between clans no longer occupy all 
their attention and with the establishment of order, they are 
turning their energies in more profitable directions. Several 
hundred have in the past year gone away from their district 
to work, while a further large number found employment near 
their homes. They still show all the characteristics of people 
in a very early stage of civilization, being suspicious and unre- 
liable; nevertheless any employer who will take sufficient 
trouble to understand them and gain their confidence, should 
find them a valuable recruiting ground. 


272. The Gogo of Dodoma also show some promising features ; 
living on an unusual diet, and suffering intensely from home- 
sickness, they have not proved a success in the past when taken 
from their district ; compulsion during the war was responsible 
for a most dreadful mortality among them, and this increased 
their dislike of leaving home. Recently however they have 
begun to go to work in small numbers, for short periods, and have 
proved fairly satisfactory. If their perpetual struggle to provide 
food and water for their cattle were lightened by an improved 
water supply, they would probably feel able to go away without 
constant anxiety about their beloved herds, since this seems to 
be the chief cause of their restlessness when away. 


273. The poverty-stricken inhabitants of Ufipa are willing 
and anxious to work, and formerly furnished valuable contin- 
gents ; the scourge of sleeping sickness has however fallen on 
their country, and even the unaffected areas are cut off from the 
rest of the Territory by the quarantine barrier. Should it be 
possible to raise this, another valuable source of supply will 
become available ; but this is naturally a matter which must be 
controlled by the medical authorities. 


274. About the possibility of increasing the flow of local 
labour in the employment centres, I am not hopeful. The tribes 
concerned are mostly those of the Coast, and these are not a 
promising material; largely affected by hookworm, malaria, 
and other diseases, they are lazy and unenterprising; and since 
they can make a fair living by growing food supplies for the 
plantations, catching fish, &c., they have no great incentive to 
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go to work, while they are at any rate of some little service to the 
community as producers of food. 


275. Up-country tribes such as the Chagga and Arusha already 
furnish a fair labour supply ; but they are affected by the fact 
that this part of the country was developed at a great rate, 
which did not allow of adaptation to the changed conditions 
consequent upon the appearance of a large European community. 
They thus remain capricious and undependable as workers, 
though this should improve as they grow more accustomed to 
civilized conditions. 


276. The outlook on the whole is not unfavourable ; indeed, 
it is certainly far brighter than that of some neighbouring 
countries. The crux of the matter lies in the rate of development ; 
the enterprises now in the country would almost all expand up 
to the limits of their labour supplies and it is mainly shortage 
that restricts them. If therefore rapid and _ ill-considered 
development takes place in other and newer directions, there will 
certainly arise an acute shortage of labour at any rate for a while; 
more cautious and far-sighted progress should on the contrary 
enable a steady advance to be made without jeopardising existing 
interests. The pace is set by the African; as he acquires new 
tastes and discovers increased wants, he will take to industry to 
satisfy them; but it is hopeless to expect primitive tribes, 
contented and self-sufficing, to flock out to earn money for which 
they have little use. ‘‘ The natives wants are still few, and it is 
only as his wants increase, and still more as he sees his fellows 
advance beyond himself in the standards of living, that he will 
be willing to make further effort.” (Report of the East Africa 
Parliamentary Commission*). 


277. The accumulation of all information bearing upon this 
subject is therefore of marked importance ; without it we have 
no means of estimating the possibilities of the future, and run the 
risk of creating a most disastrous situation. 


278. In organising and promoting the welfare of labour, as 
in estimating future developments, co-operation between all 
concerned is of great importance ; inacountry such as Tanganyika, 
officials are of necessity few and fully occupied, and it is therefore 
impossible to rely solely upon Government action to secure 
improvement. The various employers’ associations provide means 
for discussion of any new measures proposed, and the fact that 
suggestions have received full consideration should secure the 
support of a healthy public opinion for those measures when 
introduced. It is occasionally possible to meet with an official who 
appears to have the idea that the average employer is a compound 
of knave and fool ; or on the other hand, an employer who regards 
every official as a sentimental obstructionist. Both types are 
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happily rare ; increased collaboration should lead to their total 
diasappearance. 


279. The creation of a Labour Department should do much to 
facilitate interchange of views, and this should be assisted by the 
new developments in organisation now taking place among the 
majority of employers; Administrative Officers will represent 
the views of Native Councils, so that it should be possible to secure 
consideration of all views as far as is feasible in the present stage 
of development in Tanganyika. 


J.—ALTERATIONS IN Law. 

280. The following points would appear to necessitate some 
alteration in the existing laws should recommendations thereanent 
be accepted. 

(1) Matters requiring fresh legislation. 

(a) Obligatory carrying of tax tickets by natives 
outside their own districts. 

(6) Non-recognition of any contract as legally binding, 
whether written or verbal, unless all wages 
payable under it are payable in cash. 

(c) Permission for employers to delegate a responsible 
employee to appear as proxy in cases of prosecu- 
tions under the Masters’ and Native Servants’ 
Ordinance. 

(2) Matters requiring regulations under the Masters’ and 
Native Servants’ Ordinance. 

(a) A substantial deposit to be required as a bond 
from applicants for recruiting permits, returnable 
on expiry of licence, but liable to forfeiture for 
conviction of any offence under the Ordinance. 

(b) The conferring of magisterial powers upon Labour 
officers. 

(c) Regulations prohibiting the employment of children 
under the age of sixteen upon machihe work ; 
and requiring that female children under the 
age of sixteen should be employed either with 
their parents, or under the supervision of an 
elderly woman. 

(d) Authority for employers to inflict small fines upon 
employees for breach of plantation regulations. 

(3) Matters which will eventually require legal support. 

(a) Classification of estates for hospital purposes. 

(b) Regulations for design and maintenance of labour 
compounds and lines. 

(c) Prosecution of employers issuing rations which are 
proved to be the cause of some specific disease. 
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Appendix L 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


PARTICULARS OF TRIBES THEREIN. 








Tribe, Districts. Numbers. Totals. 
A —Arusha Arusha 23,000 
Moshi 4,000 27,000 
B—Bena Mahenge 9,800 
Iringa 35,000 59,800 
Songea .. 15,000 
Bondei Pangani 2,500 
Tanga 15,000 17,500 
Bumbiro Bukoba ae 8,000 8,000 
Burungi Kondoa Irangi. . 7,000 7,000 
C —Chagga Moshi 2 150,000 150,000 
D—Digo Tanga 21,000 21,000 
Dowe Bagamoyo A 4,600 5,600 
Dar-es-Salaam .. 1,000 4 
F —Fipa Ufipa .. 24,000 24,000 
Fiume Arusha 11,000 11,000 
G—Gaya Mwanza 30,000 30,000 
Gogo Dodoma s 170,000 170,000 
H—Haa Kigoma se se 170,000 170,000 
(of whom 30,000 are | subdivided | as Buyungu, 
and 30,000 | as Muhamb;we). 
Hamba Bukoba ee 54,000 54,000 
Hehe Mahenge 2,000 
Iringa 50,000 \ 52,000 
Hendangabo | Bukoba 21,000 21,000 
K—Kabendi Ufipa 3,000 3,000 
Kami Bagamoyo 3,900 31,900 
Morogoro 28,000 2 
Kaguru Kilosa 22,000 
Pangani 3,000 25,000 
Karanga Kigoma 2,000 2,000 
Kerewe Mwanza ane 30,000 30,000 
Kimbu Kondoa Irangi 12,500 
Ufipa 5,500 22,000 
Tringa 4,000 
Kinga Tukuyu 20,000 20,000 
Kisi Songea .. 2,500 2,500 
Konongo .. Ufipa 14,000 14,000 
Kuguru Morogoro 22,000 22,000 
Kutu Morogoro 8,000 8,200 
(Khutu) | Mahenge 200 y 
Kweri Bagamoyo 16,400 17,600 
(Kweli) | Morogoro 1,200 " 
L —Luguru . Morogoro 62,000 62,000 
M—Machinga .. Lindi 11,000 11,000 
Makonde .. Lindi 90,000 90,000 
Makua Lindi 55,000 55,000 
Maraba Lindi 11,000 11,000 
Masai Arusha 33,000 
Moshi 200 \ 33,200 
Matambwe Lindi 14,000 14,000 
Matengo Songea .. 17,500 17,500 
Matumbi .. | Kilwa 16,000 16,000 
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Tribe. Districts. Numbers. Totals. 
Mbugu Lushoto 5,000 5,000 
Mbugwe Arusha 7,000 7,000 
Mbulu Arusha .. 40,000 40,000 
Mbunga Mahenge 9,800 9,800 
Meru Arusha .. 12,000 12,000 
Mwani Bukoba 2,000 2,000 
Mwera Kilwa 2,400 

(Mbwera) | Lindi 50,000 57,400 
Mafia 5,000 
N—Ndamba Mahenge 10;700 10,700 
Ndendehule Songea 5 15,000 15,000 
Ndengereko Dar-es-Salaam 13,000 13,000 
Ndonde Lindi 5,000 5,000 
Ngindo Kilwa 35,000 
Mahenge 2:700 37,700 
Ngoni Lindi .. Se 4,000 
Liwale (Kilwa) 800 
Mahenge 5,400 50,200 
Songea .. 40,000 
Nguru Morogoro 13,000 
Pangani < 17,000 30,000 
Niambi Kondoa Irangi . . 15,000 15,000 
Niramba .. Kondoa Irangi 65,000 65,000 
Nisanzu Kondoa Irangi 7,000 7,000 
Nyagatwa Dar-es-Salaam 2,200 2,200 
Nyaihangiro Bukoba 44,000 44,000 
Nyakyusa Rungwe 120,000 120,000 
Nyambo Bukoba 26,000 26,000 
Nyamwezi Morogoro 3,000 
Mwanza 12,000 
Pangani 3,000 
Tabora 354,000 | ¢ 389.000 
Tanga 9,000 
Dodoma 5,000 
Nyassa Songea 19,000 19,000 
Nyaturu Dodoma a 150,000 
Kondoa Irangi 5,000 \ 155,000 
Nyiba Rungwe.. 23,000 23,000 
Nzi Rungwe 14,000 14,000 
P —Pangwa Songea .. 25,000 25,000 
Pare Lushoto 35,000 
Moshi 29,000 \ S400 
Pimbue Ufipa 5,500 5,500 
Pogoro Kilwa 3,000 
Mahenge 33,300 \ $6,300 
R—Rami Dar-es-Salaam 3,000 3,000 
Rangi Kondoa Irangi 55,000 55,000 
Rufiji Dar-es-Salaam 3,000 81,000 
Rufiji 78,000 ‘ 
Rundi Bukoba 34,000 34,000 
Rungwa Ufipa 6,500 6,500 
Ruri Mwanza 52,000 52,000 
S —Sagara Morogoro 15,000 15,000 
Sambaa Lushoto 65,000 83,000 

(Shambaa) Tanga 18,000 , 
Sanaki.. Mwanza oe 20,000 20,000 
Sandawi Kondoa Irangi 14,000 14,000 
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Tribe. Districts. Numbers. Totals. 
Sangu Iringa 15,000 15,000 
Shashi Mwanza 30,000 30,000 
Shirazi... Kilwa 250 250 
Sigua(Zigua) Bagamoyo 9,000 

Lushoto 8,000 67,700 
Morogoro 700 
Pangani 50,000 
Songwe .. Rungwe 10,000 10,000 
Suba (Subi) Bukoba 21,000 51,000 
+ Mwanza 30,000 f 
Sukuma Mwanza 453,000 
Pangani 1,500 561,500 
Tabora .. 107,000 
Sumbwa .. Bukoba 3,000 
Mwanza 12,000 47,000 
Tabora 32,000 
T —Tatoga Arusha .. 11,000 11,000 
Tongwe Kigoma 6,000 6,000 
V —Vidunde Morogoro 7,000 7,000 
Vinza Kigoma 5,500 5,500 
W—Wanda Rungwe Small 
Wungu Rungwe Small 
Y—Yao Lindi .. 60,000 
Songea .. 2,000 62,000 
Yoza Bukoba 26,000 26,000 
Z —Zaramo Bagamoyo 14,000 103,000 
Dar-es-Salaam 89,000 
Ziba .. | Bukoba 40,000 40,000 
Zigua(Sigua) Began, 9,000 
Lushoto 8,000 
Morogoro 700 67,700 
Pangani 50,000 
Zinja(Zinza) Bukoba.. 50,000 73,000 
Mwanza + 23,000 i 
Appendix II. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
DISTRIBUTION OF TRIBES BY DISTRICTS. 
District. Tribes. Numbers. Total. 
Arusha 23,482 
Fiume 10,925 
Masai... 38,366 
Arusha Mbulu 40,972 143,157 
Mbugwe 7,099 
Meru .. 11,690 
Tatoga 10,677 
Dowe 4,600 
Kami 3,900 
Bagamoyo Kwere 16,400 57,000 
Zaramo 14,100 
Zigua 9,000 
Mixed 9,000 
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District. Tribes. Numbers. Total. 
{ Bumbiro 8,000 
Hamba a 54,000 
Hendangabo. . 20,000 
Mwani Pat 2,000 
Nyaihangiro 44,000 
Bukoba .. «+» |4 Nyambo etry 25,000 329,000 
Rundi 34,000 
Subi .. 21,000 
Sumbwa 3,000 
Yoza .. 26,000 
Ziba .. 39,000 
Zinja 50,000 
Dowe gee 1,000 
Ndengereko .. 13,030 
Nyagatwa 2,200 
Dar-es-Salaam .. Kami 3,316 115,782 
Rufiji.. 3,302 
Zaramu 88,934 
Mixed 4,000 
Gogo .. 170,000 
Dodoma .. ns Myamwezi 5,000 325,000 
Nyaturu 150.000 
Bena.. 35,000 
Iringa .. —.. [4 Hebe -- yo00 | ¢ 104,000 
Sangu 15,000 
Haa .. 170,000 
Karanga 2,000 
Kigoma .. ae Tongwe 6,000 192,000 
Vinza 5,500 
Mixed 8,500 
Matumbi 16,162 
Mwera 2,436 
Kilwa ie -» |4 Ngindo 35,751 98,400 
Pogoro 3,073 
Mixed 40,978 
Burungi 7,000 
Kimbu 12,500 
Niambi 15,000 
Kondoa Irangi_ .. |< Niramba 65,000 180,500 
Nisanzu 7,000 
Nyaturu 5,000 
Rangi 55,000 
Sandawi 14,000 
Makonde 90,000 
Makua 55,000 
Maraba An 11,000 
Matambwe 14,000 
Mchinga 11,000 
Lindi ee +» |4 Mwera 50,000 | +320,000 
Ndonde 5,000 
Ngoni 4,000 
Swahili 18,000 
Yao 60,000 
Mixed 2,000 
Mbugu 5,000 
Taiebowo: 6. an 9 gerne geo00 |p 13,000 
Sigua 8,000 
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District. Tribes. Numbers. Total. 
Bena... 9,800 
Hehe 2,100 
Khutu 200 
Mbunga 9,800 
Mahenge .. Ndamba 10,700 75,500 
Ngindo 2,700 
Ngoni 5,400 
Pogoro 33,300 
Mixed 1,500 
Kami 28,010 
Kweli 1,256 
Kutu 8,124 
Kuguru 22,000 
Luguru 61,833 
Morogoro .. <« Nguru 13,070 180,063 
Nyamwezi 3,000 
Sagara 15,000 
Vidunda 7,000 
Zigua 770 
(Mixed 20,000 
Arusha 5,000 
Chagga 150,000 
Moshi Masai 200 186,200 
Nyamwezi 2,000 
Pare .. 29,000 
Gaya .. 30,000 
Kerewe 30,000 
Nyamwezi 12,000 
Ruri .. 52,000 
Sanaki 20,000 
Mwanza Shashi 30,000 702,000 
Suba .. 30,000 
Sukuma 452,000 
Sumbwa 12,000 
Zinza 23,000 
Mixed 11,000 
Bondei 2,500 
Kaguru 3,000 
Nguru 17,000 
Pangani Nyamwezi 3,000 > 85,000 
Sukuma 1,500 
Zigua 50,000 
| Mixed 8,000 | J 
Rufiji Rufiji.. 78,905 78,905 
( Kinga 20,000 ) 
|| Nyakyusa 120,000 
Nyiha 23,000 
Rungwe + Songwe 10,000 237,000 
Wanzi ‘ 14,000 
Minor Tribes 50,000 
Bena .. z 15,000 
Kisi .. 2,500 
Matengo 3 17,500 
|) Ndendehule .. 15,000 
Songea + Ngont 4o‘o00 | ¢_ 136,000 
Nyassa 19,000 
Pangwa 25,000 
Yao 2,000 
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District. Tribes. Numbers. Total. 

Nyamwezi .. ue 354,000 
Sukuma i, Or 107,000 

Tabora .- = -- | Sumbwa 1. 32,000 380.008 
Mixed as sa 37,000 
Bondei ws 5 15,000 
Digo .. Be ae 21,000 

Tanga «+ 4 Nyamwezi An 9,000 63,000 
Shambaa oa “3 18,000 
Bipasss 43, 48 24,000 
Kabende oe ae 3,000 
Kimbu nes ae 5,500 

Ufipa eS a Konongo fa aie 14,000 67,500 
Pimbue ac Ss 5,500 
Rungwa ai os 6,500 
Mixed ve Pe 9,000 








Total African population of the Territory, 4,319,007. 





Appendix III. 
NumBers oF Lapourers EMPLOYED. 
(See also Sections E, G, and H of Part I of Report.) 


Contracted labourers, outside their own districts ay 9,155 
Non-contract labourers, outside their own districts .. 25,700 
Labourers employed in their own districts we 92,500 


With the exception of figures for contracted labourers, the above 
must be regarded as approximations only, being the estimates given 
by the District Officers. 

Since it is at present impossible to keep any records of non-contract 
labourers, showing numbers, destination, &c., the figure given above is 
probably considerably below the true one. 

Of natives locally employed, the following :a are the principal items :— 


Bukoba_.. -» 10,000 
Bukoba Immigrants from the Congo - ae 10,000 
Lushoto  .. i pe -. 8,000 
Moshi aa 3 ae leis ea -. 80,000 
Mwanza Oe a a fs Se 5,000 
Pangani .. se ‘te ae a2 AG 5,000 
Tanga ys ne 4,000 


Local labour is in almost every case of a . very irregular and inter- 
mittent nature. 

All the above figures vary greatly according to season, and the success 
of the crops. The Lupa gold fields employed some 6,000 in the dry 
season, but nil in the rains. The cotton plantations in a good year require 
four or five times as many labourers as they do in a bad year. During 
the short picking season on the coffee plantations, the numbers working 
are several times as great as the normal figure. 
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REPORT BY HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 

TO THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ON THE 

ADMINISTRATION OF TANGANYIKA TERRITORY FOR 
THE YEAR 1926. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTE. 


1. The Tanganyika Territory consists of that portion of the 
former colony of German East Africa which, under Article 22, 
Part I, of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers agreed should be administered under a 
mandate by His Britannic Majesty. The coast line extends for a 
distance of approximately 500 miles from the Umba River on the 
north to the Rovuma River on the south. The northern boundary 
runs in a north-westerly direction to Lake Victoria at the inter- 
section of the first parallel of latitude with the eastern shore of the 
Lake (Mohuru Point), and thence along the first parallel of latitude 
until it strikes the Kagera River about 70 miles west of Lake 
Victoria. From this point the western boundarv follows the 
Kagera River to approximately latitude 2° 25’, and thence along 
the eastern boundary of Urindi to the Mlagarassi River which it 
follows to Lake Tanganyika. The boundary then follows a line 
due west until it reaches the centre line of Lake Tanganyika which 
it follows to Kasanga (formerly Bismarckburg), at the southern 
end of the Lake. Thence it follows the boundary of Rhodesia to 
the northern end of Lake Nyasa and continues along the centre 
line of Lake Nyasa to a point due west of the Rovuma River, 
whence the boundary runs east and joins the Rovuma River, whose 
course it follows to the sea. The total area of the Territory is about 
373,500 square miles, which includes about 20,000 square miles 
of water. 


2. Along the coast lies a plain, varying in width from ten to 
forty miles, behind which the country rises gradually to a plateau 
constituting the greater part of the hinterland. This plateau falls 
sharply from a general level of 4,000 ft. to the level of the lakes 
(Tanganyika, 2,590 ft. ; Nyasa, 1,607 ft.), which mark the great 
Rift Valley extending northwards to Lake Naivasha. 


The seat of Government is Dar-es-Salaam (population, approxi- 
mately 25,000), a modern town founded in 1862 by the then 
reigning Sultan of Zanzibar and subsequently occupied by the 
Germans in 1887. The town, which lies along the northern and 
north-western shores of an almost landlocked harbour about 
three miles long, is well laid out and the chief buildings are solid 
and well designed. The second town in importance is Tanga, 
136 miles north of Dar-es-Salaam and 80 miles from Mombasa. 
Other seaports are Pangani, Bagamoyo, Kilwa, Lindi and 
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Mikindani. The most important inland town is Tabora, which has 
a population of 25,000, and is situated at the junction of the main 
caravan routes from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and from 
Victoria Nyanza to Lake Nyasa. Other inland towns are, in the 
north, Moshi and Arusha ; in the central area, Morogoro, Kilosa 
and Dodoma ; and in the south, Iringa, Mahenge and Songea. 
On the great lakes the chief towns are Mwanza and Bukoba, on 
the Victoria Nyanza; Kigoma, the terminus of the Central 
Railway, Ujiji and Kasanga, on Tanganyika ; and Mwaya, on 
Nyasa. 

The highest points in the Territory are in the north-east, where 
are the extinct volcanoes Kilimanjaro, which rises to 19,720 ft. 
and is snow-capped, and Mount Meru (14,960 ft.). In the south- 
west are the Livingstone mountains, where the highest peak is over 
9,000 ft. 


3. The Territory was visited in 1884 by Dr. Karl Peters, who 
made twelve treaties with native chiefs, and in the following year 
the German Government established a Protectorate. This 
arrangement was recognised by the British Government in 1886. 


Soon after the outbreak of the Great War in August, 1914, 
hostilities between British and German forces took place on the 
northern frontier of German East Africa. Early in 1916, 
Lieutenant-General J. C. Smuts attacked and defeated the German 
forces at the foot of Kilimanjaro, and occupied Moshi on 13th March 
of that year. By the end of 1916 all the country north of the Central 
Railway was effectively occupied by His Majesty’s Forces or by 
Belgian troops, and a provisional Civil Administration was 
established in that area on Ist January, 1917, under Mr. (now Sir) 
H. A. Byatt, K.C.M.G. In November, 1917, the Germans were 
driven across the Rovuma River into Portuguese East Africa, 
and in March, 1918, the jurisdiction of the Administrator was 
extended to include the greater part of German East Africa. 
After the surrender of Major-General von Lettow-Vorbeck, upon 
receipt of the news of the Armistice, the military forces were 
withdrawn, leaving only a garrison of the King’s African Rifles. 
A Royal Commission was issued in January, 1919, appointing 
Sir H. A. Byatt as Administrator. The Tanganyika Order in 
Council, 1920 (Appendix I to the Report for 1923*), which was 
read and proclaimed in Dar-es-Salaam on 25th September, 1920, 
constituted the office of Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 
This office was held from that date until November, 1924, by 
Sir H. A. Byatt, who was then appointed Governor of Trinidad 
and Tobago, and was succeeded in April, 1925, by Sir D. C. 
Cameron, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. 

The Mandate lays down conditions directed against slavery, 
forced labour (except for essential public works and services), 
abuses in connection with the arms traffic and the trade in 
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spirits, usury and the recruiting of labour; it safeguards the 
interests of natives in their lands and forbids the transfer of 
native land to non-natives except with the consent of the 
authorities, and it provides for complete commercial equality 
among nationals of States which are members of the League of 
Nations, and for complete religious freedom. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 


The Central Government. 


4. The Territory is administered by a Governor assisted by 
an Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Treasurer, Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, 
Director of Education, and Secretary for Native Affairs. 


The laws of the Territory are made by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council constituted by the 
Tanganyika (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926, which 
is printed as Appendix II to this Report. The Legislative 
Council consists of the Governor and thirteen official members, 
namely, the members of the Executive Council and the General 
Manager of the Railway, the Provincial Commissioner, Dar-es- 
Salaam, the Comptroller of Customs, the Land Officer, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Director of Public Works, and the 
Postmaster-General, and not more than ten unofficial members. 
The unofficial members are nominated by the Governor without 
regard to representation of particular races, interests, or public 
bodies. Persons are selected as being those most likely to be of 
assistance to the Governor in the exercise of his responsibilities. 
For the present the Governor has nominated only seven unofficial 
members, and three seats remain vacant. There is at present 
no native member of Council. In this connection the Governor 
at the opening meeting of the Legislative Council on the 
7th December, 1926, stated as follows :— 


“The native community cannot be directly represented 
because for the present a native cannot be found with 
sufficient command of the English language to take part 
in the debates of the Council; indeed to understand what 
is being said. I speak now, of course, of natives of standing 
who could speak on behalf of the various tribes of the country. 
But I do not by any means regard the large body of natives 
as being altogether unrepresented on the Council. Their 
interests are directly in the hands of the Secretary for Native 
Affairs, the Chief Secretary, and the Governor himself.” 


The powers of the Governor are defined in the Tanganyika 
Order in Council, 1920, which was printed as an Appendix 
to the Report for the year 1923,* as amended by Article XLI 
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of the Tanganyika (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926, 
and the Tanganyika Order in Council, 1926 (printed as 
Appendix III to this Report) which amends the clause of the 
former Order in Council relating to the powers which may be 
delegated to the Governor’s Deputy. 


Departments of Government. 

5. The principal departments of Government whose head- 
quarters are in Dar-es-Salaam are those dealing with Agriculture, 
Customs, Education, Finance, Legal, Justice, Lands, Surveys, 
Mines, Public Health, Police and Prisons, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Public Works, Railways, and Veterinary services. The Depart- 
ments of Forestry, Game Preservation, Geological Survey and 
Labour have their main offices at Lushoto, Kilosa, Dodoma and 
Morogoro respectively, where they are nearer the centre of their 
activities. 

Provincial Administration. 

6. For administrative purposes the Territory has been divided 
into eleven provinces, each of which is in charge of an Adminis- 
trative Officer, styled Provincial Commissioner, who is responsible 
to the Governor for the administration of his province. These 
officers have a staff of assistants, and provinces are, where 
necessary, divided into districts in charge of an Administrative 
Officer responsible to the officer in charge of the whole province. 
The provinces of the Territory are as follows :— 

Ayea, Estimated Head- 


Province, Comprising Districts. Sq. Miles. Population. quarters. 
Mwanza .. Mwanza, Maswa, Musoma 27,940 702,000 Mwanza. 
Bukoba .. Bukoba, Biharamulo -. 11,000 329,000 Bukoba 
Tabora +. Tabora, Kahama, Nzega, 36,774 530,000 Tabora 
Shinyanga. 

Kigoma .. Kigoma, Kasulo, Ufipa .. 59,816 260,000 Kigoma 

Iringa .. Iringa, Njombe, Rungwe, 37,527 341,000 Tringa 
Mbeya. 

Mahenge .. Mahenge, Songea.. © .. 39,401 211,000 Mahenge 

Lindi .. Lindi, Mikindani, Kilwa.. 37,355 418,000 Lindi 

Eastern .. Dar-es-Salaam, Rufiji, 26,320 432,000 Dar-es- 
Bagamoyo, Morogoro, Salaam. 
Kilosa. 

Central .. Dodoma, Singida, Kondoa- 38,078 506,000 Dodoma 
Irangi, Manyoni. 

Tanga .. Tanga, Usambara, Pangani 13,319 261,000 Tanga 

Northern .. Arusha, Masai, Mbulu, 36,018 329,000 Arusha 
Moshi. 


Some adjustment of inter-provincial boundaries may be 
necessary for tribal reasons, and, if so, this will be effected at a 
later date. 

There is a Secretary for Native Affairs attached to the 
Secretariat, who devotes his whole attention to native interests. 
He has no executive powers. He is a member of the Executive 
and Legislative Councils. He is assisted by an Assistant Secretary 
for Native Affairs. 
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Native Administration. 


7. The system of indirect administration introduced in 1925, 
as described in paragraphs 7 to 10 of the 1925 Report,* has been 
applied with satisfactory results throughout a great part of the 
Territory. In other portions of the country investigations are 
still being pursued with a view to the formation of native admini- 
strations if possible, while in still other portions it has been 
definitely decided that the form of administration must be direct. 


The 1925 Report* contains a statement of the general reasons 
for the introduction of the present system of administration, 
and, regarded from the point of view of the employers of labour, 
those reasons have been elaborated by the Governor in a speech 
which he made at the first session of the Legislative Council, 
from which the following is an extract :— 


“What I have asked myself on many occasions, is the 
one matter that is of paramount importance in a country 
like Tanganyika. It is, I believe, to make secure the future 
of the native ; not in his capacity as a producer, but in his 
capacity as a member of the State. 

Except where he has been detribalised, with the pathetic 
results that can already be seen in East Africa—as well as 
in other parts of Tropical Africa—he is subject to a system 
of law and discipline which he understands, the law is not 
one which we have invented, or are inventing: he has 
inherited it. All the sanctions, punitive and civil, which 
instinctively rule his conduct are based on his own native 
law and customs. 


If the tribal organisation is broken up, the discipline 
and authority under which the native lived disappears 
and he becomes merely an individual in the community in 
the same way as if he were a coolie brought here from India 
or China. 

The State would at the same time have become a State 
organised entirely in accordance with European methods, 
and the discipline and authority of the tribal system would 
be replaced by the discipline and authority of a syste of 
European law. 

Under conditions such as these, future generations of 
natives would become merely members, and servile members, 
of a State organised on European principles, and severed 
from all their own traditions and customs, from their own 
system of life and law, just as if they had been sent across 
the sea; they would occupy in the community very much 
the same place as the slaves occupied in the Southern States 
of America after they were emancipated. 

Apart from other reasons, a community lodged in a 
European environment, with European ideas and principles 


* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 18, 1926, 
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and nothing else constantly set before its eyes, cannot 
always remain in a servile state. A portion of it will have 
acquired a European education and it will eventually, 
whether it takes one century, or two or three, for this develop- 
ment, claim a share, and a large share, in the administration 
of the country under the only system which would then 
exist, that is a system of Government based on European 
methods. Let us reflect here for a moment on the fact 
that the natives will always largely out-number the Europeans 
in a country like Tanganyika. 

I admit that my arguments are largely fallacious if 
my statement is incorrect that the natives cannot for all 
time be kept as a servile race. 


On the other hand, if we preserve the tribal authority, 
gradually purging native law and customs of all that offends 
against justice and morality, building up a system for the 
administration of the affairs of the tribe by its hereditary 
rulers, with their advisers according to native custom, we 
immediately give the natives a share in the government of 
the country, and that, moreover, on lines which they them- 
selves understand and can appreciate. 

The position given to the Chiefs in this way will be 
jealously guarded by them and their people, especially 
against the assaults which may in the course of time be 
made against it by Europeanised natives seeking to obtain 
political control of the country and to govern it entirely 
on European lines. We are not only giving the natives a 
share in the administration of the country but we are at the 
same time building up a bulwark against political agitators. 

At the same time, a discipline and authority by the 
Chiefs which the people understand will be preserved and we 
shall avert the social chaos which would ensue if every 
native could do exactly as he pleased so long as he did not 
come into conflict with the law. 

The Chiefs are much better equipped to punish their 
tribesmen than we are under a system of British laws and 
we have given them their own Courts for that purpose. 

To break down the only form of discipline and authority 
that the natives know and then to cry out that they are 
rapidly becoming more and more ill-disciplined is merely 
to admit failure, and to admit it without realising the causes 
that underlie that failure. 

There is no doubt at all in my mind that the economic 
progress of the country must be set back if a condition of 
affairs arises in which the influence that we can bring to 
bear through the natural rulers of the people disappears 
and the native can do as he pleases. 

I can exhort the people, through their Chiefs, as I 
have repeatedly done, not to idle but to take up some form 
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of work, and the Chiefs as a rule will keep this precept before 
their people ; it would be quite useless for me to speak in 
this way to a number of individuals. 


In many districts the existence of the people is seriously 
threatened by the invasion of the tsetse fly and they are 
in danger of losing their cattle. The Chiefs can (and do) 
induce their tribesmen to come out and fight their own battle 
against the fly, but this would not be possible if the tribal 
instinct no longer existed. 


Again, strong pressure can be brought to _ bear 
through the Chiefs in our efforts to improve the health and 
sanitary conditions of the people; it would be impossible 
for us to exert the same influence on a community of mere 
individuals. 

In many other ways the influence which we can exert 
now for the good of the people themselves would be totally 
destroyed with the disappearance of the tribal organisation. 


It is quite clear that it will disappear if we do nothing 
to build up and maintain the authority of the people’s 
hereditary rulers, and we assert that this can be done only 
by the methods of native administration that have been 
established in this Territory. 


Last year the Chiefs in a remote district informed me 
that in a short time it would be quite useless for the Govern- 
ment to ask them to obtain porters when they were required 
for the public service, as the last remnant of their authority 
over their people would have disappeared.” 


A preface to a pamphlet published for circulation to the 
general public is also reproduced :— 


“It is to be observed that the problem confronting this 
Government arises from a recognition of the fact that races 
other than African have become, and will remain, a permanent 
element in the population of this Territory. The European 
and the Asiatic have come to stay, and the problem therefore 
is not ‘is non-native settlement desirable ?’ but ‘how can 
the interests of all races best be reconciled and their 
relations adjusted so as to provide for all alike favourable 
conditions for development along such lines as economic and 
social forces may make possible for them ?’ 


In facing that problem certain factors must be recognised : 
in the first place a state of affairs in which the African tribes 
will not very greatly outnumber all other races is incon- 
ceivable in this Territory. At present there are roughly 
3,000 Europeans, 15,000 Asiatics and 44 million natives : 
those numbers will vary, but it is extremely unlikely that any 
appreciable increase in the proportions of the first two classes 
to the last will occur at any time: the 3,000 Europeans may 
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become 6,000 ; the 15,000 Asiatics may become 30,000; but 
the 44 million Africans will in all probability have become 5, 
54 or even 6 millions at the same time, and the question there- 
fore is ‘ how can this vastly preponderating mass of Africans 
be incorporated in a State composed of such diverse 
elements ? ’ 


Care is needed lest false analogies be drawn from 
countries, such as, for example, South Africa, where con- 
ditions are entirely different. If the South African natives 
(who only outnumber the Europeans by 5 to 1) ceased to 
exist there would result a great economic upheaval and a 
period of serious financial difficulty; but that is all. The 
existence and the activities of the European race would not 
be imperilled, and that race would adapt itself to the new 
conditions created by the elimination of the African labourer 
as an economic factor. But in Tanganyika there is no form 
of industry of any importance under European or Asiatic 
direction which could exist at all without native labour ; the 
native is essential to the continued existence of the other 
races, and the contact between the races must therefore be 
close and constant. 


Recognising this and being convinced that it is neither 
just nor possible to deny permanently to the natives of the 
Territory any part in the government of the country, the 
Government of this Tenitory has adopted the policy of 
Native Administration, a policy which aims at the elimination 
of race friction by the provision within the limits of their 
own Native Administrations of legitimate scope for the 
political interests and aspirations of Africans both educated 
and uneducated, so making it possible for them to evolve, in 
accordance with their traditions and their most deeply 
rooted instincts, as an organised and disciplined community 
within the State, within a State which, by reason of the 
widely divergent degrees of civilisation and wealth of its 
component races, does not admit of political evolution 
analogous to that of homogeneous nations in Europe and 
elsewhere in the world. 


Not only is this policy not inimical to the interests of 
other races, it is their strongest safeguard, the surest and 
safest foundation upon which their existence in the Territory 
can be built, for it enlists upon the side of law, order and good 
government all responsible elements in native society, and 
it aims at preserving that society intact and at protecting 
it from disintegration into an undisciplined rabble of leader- 
less and ignorant individuals ; moreover, it makes it possible 
for the other races occupying the Territory to pursue steadily 
and in security their lawful occupations, and to organise their 
industry in such a manner as to enable them to enlist, by 
favourable treatment and the attraction of good and regular 
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wages, that sufficiency of African labour without which their 
existence in this Territory would cease to be profitable, and 
would therefore come to an end.” 


8. The system of indirect native administration is based on 
Native Authorities with executive powers under the Native 
Authority Ordinance, 1926; Native Courts constituted under 
the Courts Ordinance, 1920, and the Native Courts Proclamation, 
1925 ; and Native Treasuries for the purpose of administering 
the funds at the disposal of each Native Administration, out of 
which it pays the salaries of its personnel, builds its own Court 
Houses and Schools, and generally as far as funds permit provides 
for its own public services. 


9. In those areas where there is a paramount Chief he has been 
constituted the superior Native Authority for the area, various 
sub-Chiefs or Headmen being constituted Native Authorities 
subordinate to the Chief. 


In a few areas where there is no paramount Chief it has been 
found possible, the Chiefs and people agreeing, to establish for 
the tribe or sub-tribe a superior Native Authority comprised of a 
Council of the Chiefs. In other areas a Tribal Council has been 
formed for Court and Treasury purposes but the Chief of each unit 
retains his executive authority in full and serves as the Native 
Authority for the unit. The advantage of such an amalgamation, 
or rather federation, is that by pooling their resources Native 
Administrations can do far more with their money than they . 
could separately, and the Chiefs, moreover, benefit by the 
administrative experience which they acquire sitting as a Council. 

In certain smaller units the Chief of the sub-tribe or division 
of a tribe is the Native Authority. 

In almost all cases the Chief or Headman is assisted by a 
Council of the elders of the tribe. 

In certain districts where there is a mixture of different tribes 
a Headman selected by the people themselves has been appointed 
to be the Native Authority. The Headman will displace the 
Akida and he will have an advisory council of elders to assist 
him, with a number of smaller Headmen paid from Government 
funds. 

There remain a very few small areas on the coast where the 
people have been unable to agree as to whom should be appointed 
Headman. In such cases the existing system of direct administra- 
tion will continue under a Headman appointed by the Government. 


Powers of Native Authorities. 


The powers of the Native Authorities are derived from the 
Native Authority Ordinance, 1926 (printed as Appendix IV 
to this Report), which came into force on the Ist February, 1927. 
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10. The reconstitution of Native Courts so as to place them 
on a proper tribal basis, commenced in 1925, has been continued 
during the year. In each area where a Native Administration 
has been established and a Native Authority constituted a Native 
Court has been or will be proclaimed. In an area where the 
Native Administration possesses a superior Native Authority 
with other Native Authorities subordinate to it there is generally 
a Native Court of the First Class which functions as an Appeal 
Court, with one or more Native Courts of the Second Class 
subordinate to it. 


11. Each Native Administration has or will shortly have its 
Native Treasury. Revenue is derived from (a) share of Hut and 
Poll Tax, (b) Native Court receipts, (c) Salt Royalties, and certain 
local fees and dues, the imposition of which is sanctioned by 
section 15 of the Native Authority Ordinance, 1926. The 
Annual Estimates of revenue and expenditure are framed in 
consultation with the Native Authority concerned, and are subject 
to the approval of the Governor. Expenditure consists of 
recurrent expenditure—Personal emoluments, including the 
salaries of the Chief, sub-Chiefs, Headmen, Clerks, Messengers, 
etc., and other charges consisting of such items as Stationery 
and School Books, Uniforms for Messengers, Maintenance of 
Buildings, Anti-Tsetse Works, etc.—and Extraordinary Expen- 
diture—Construction of New Schools, Dispensaries, Bridges, etc. 


Works carried out and paid for by Native Administrations 
during the year include sinking of wells in water famine areas, 
building of water dams, construction of Schools, Hospitals, 
Dispensaries and Native Court Houses, anti-tsetse campaigns, 
purchase of seeds for distribution to the people (repaid in kind 
after the harvest), establishment of agricultural farms and herds 
of grade cattle. The Heads of Departments concerned are con- 
sulted before work on Schools, Hospitals, Agriculture, etc., is 
commenced. 


An important result of the Native Treasury system is that the 
Chiefs and their people feel that the former are being paid by 
their own Native Administration and not by Government, and 
that the funds of the Native Administration are their funds, 
to be expended by themselves subject only to such supervision 
as is necessary to prevent waste and misappropriation in so far 
as it is possible to prevent these without damage to the essential 
principles involved. 


12. Instructions have been issued that where Native Adminis- 
trations have been set up the Hut and Poll Tax must be colJected 
by them. This practice, which formerly applied only in parts of 
the Bukoba and Mwanza Districts, is now the rule in the greater 
part of the Territory, and has been found to work satisfactorily. 
The authority of the Native Administrations is greatly 
strengthened by the tax being paid direct to them and not to the 
Government. This is especially important at present, when the 
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only remaining bond of duty from the people to the Chiefs, 
expressed in terms of tribute and service, has been removed by 
the commutation of tribute and service. 


13. The statement in the 1925 Report* that all tribute and 
service had been commuted requires modification, inasmuch as 
further investigations undertaken in the Biharamulo District of 
Bukoba Province disclosed the fact that it would have been 
premature to introduce this reform at such an early date. Tribute 
has now been commuted in all the Biharamulo units except one, 
in which it will, it is hoped, be commuted by the Ist April, 1927, 


The Administration of Justice. 


14. The administration of justice in Tanganyika Territory 
is carried out by a High Court established under, and with the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction conferred by, the Tanganyika 
Order in Council, 1920; a Special Tribunal, consisting of the 
Chief Justice, to decide civil causes and matters which arose 
before the commencement of the Order in Council ; Subordinate 
Courts constituted by the Courts Ordinance, 1920; and Native 
Courts exercising jurisdiction as directed by the Governor. 


The High Court. 


15. The High Court has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, 
over all persons and matters in the Territory, and exercises 
supervision over the working and proceedings of the Subordinate 
Courts, whose records are inspected from time to time and whose 
judgments are subject to review and revision. The work of the 
Special Tribunal is nearly complete. The Tribunal has served a 
useful purpose in disposing of civil claims caused by war conditions. 


Subordinate Courts, 


16. Subordinate Courts exercise both criminal and civil 
jurisdiction. In criminal jurisdiction imprisonment may be 
imposed by Subordinate Courts of the First, Second and Third 
classes for terms not exceeding two years, twelve months and 
six months respectively, but in certain cases the Governor may 
invest any magistrate with power to try as a magistrate any 
class of offence, and to impose any sentence which would lawfully 
be imposed by the High Court. This power has been exercised 
in the case of districts which are difficult of access by the High 
Court without undue expenditure of time and money, and is a 
modification of the practice prevailing before the creation of the 
High Court. Courts so constituted sit with the aid of two or 
more assessors. Cases are examined by the High Court, and when 
sentence of death is passed the conviction must be confirmed by 
the High Court, and the sentence of death must be confirmed by 
the Governor before it may be carried out. 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No, 18, 1926. 
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Subordinate Courts of the First, Second and Third classes 
have civil jurisdiction up to a limit of £200, £100 and £50 respec- 
tively, except that in the First Class Courts of Mwanza and 
Bukoba, when presided over by a Resident Magistrate, jurisdiction 
has been given up to a limit of £750. 


Native Courts. 


17. The Native Courts Proclamation and Native Courts Rules, 
1925, which were printed as Appendices to the 1924 Report,* 
define the constitution and powers of Native Courts in the 
Territory. 

During 1925, the Courts were reconstituted so as to place 
them on a proper tribal basis in accordance with the scheme of 
native administration introduced during the year. The question 
of placing the Courts under the exclusive supervision ot the 
Administrative Officers, instead of as at present under the 
supervision of the High Court, is being examined, the view being 
taken that the Courts are part of the machinery of native 
administration. 


East African Trade and Information Office. 


18. This Office, which is in charge of His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioner in East Africa, represents the interests of the 
various East African territories, including Tanganyika, and has 
the following functions :— 


(a) Advertising and supplying information to the Press. 

(b) Keeping in touch with and reporting on markets. 

(c) Investigating complaints as to produce and trade 
generally. 

(d) Reporting on new avenue$ for East African trade. 

(e) Maintaining and displaying exhibits of produce. 

(f) Affording information to commercial interests and for the 
encouragement of private enterprise. 

(g) Working for the reduction and stability of freight and for 
a regular shipping service. 


The policy of the Office in dealing with affairs affecting the 
Tanganyika Territory is directed by the Tanganyika Government. 
A local Advisory Committee is being set up which will be charged 
with the collection and forwarding to London of information and 
statistics likely to be of value and interest to the Office and to 
enquirers. 


East Africa Unofficial Conference. 


19. A Conference, similar to that which took place at Tukuyu 
during 1925, was held at Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia, of 
unofficial delegates from Tanganyika, Kenya, Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia to discuss questions of mutual interest to 
European settlers in East Africa. 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 11, 1925. 
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Tsetse Fly. 


20. The special division of the Game Preservation Department 
for carrying out the campaign against tsetse fly was increased 
during 1926 by the addition of two District Reclamation Officers, 
and provision has been made in the 1927-28 draft Estimates for 
three more Reclamation Officers. It has been recommended 
that £70,000, to be expended over a period of five years, should 
be set aside for Tsetse Research from the East Africa Guaranteed 
Loan so as to provide for a larger number of Research Officers. 


The reclamation work of the Department was, as in 1925, 
concentrated mainly in the Shinyanga District of the Tabora 
Province. The work accomplished during the past three years 
in this area has resulted in the actual clearing of 54 square miles 
of country. A block of about 20 square miles has been completely 
freed from fly by thicket-clearing, combined with organised 
burning late in the year, and approximately 200 square miles of 
bush country has been so thinned by fires and clearing that after 
the fires in 1926 catchers averaged less than one fly each a day, 
whereas after the fires in 1924 they averaged 55. A successful 
experiment in native settlement has been carried out, plots being 
allotted to settlers on ground cleared and ploughed by the 
Department. One thousand new settlers have already come into 
the cleared areas which lie in a chiefdom from which there was 
previously an average annual out-flow of 2,000 natives. Many 
of the settlers are people who had previously resided in the area 
and had been driven out by the fly. About 180 square miles of 
grazing have been made available. The visible benefits obtained 
from the work done in previous years encouraged all concerned 
during 1926. Fourteen thousand natives helped in the campaign 
and all worked with enthusiasm, the Chiefs and Headmen giving 
full support. 


In the Nzega District where the fly has recently gained ground 
very rapidly, the anti-tsetse campaign was started too late in the 
season for much to be done. Next year a Reclamation Officer will, 
it is hoped, be available to organise the work. In order to prevent 
flies being carried into the clean cattle country of Nzega and 
Shinyanga the Department has undertaken the supply of wood 
fuel to the Railway, with a view to clearing the bush on each side 
of the line, particularly in those areas where the flies are most 
concentrated. 


The problem of the advancement of the fly in the Mkalama 
sub-District, referred to in the 1925 Report,* has been tackled. 
Several thousand natives came out and at four points in the district 
made clearings under the supervision of Reclamation Officers. 
Organised grass burning was carried out with satisfactory results. 


The advance of the fly into the western portion of Singida and 
Manyoni has been investigated and steps will be taken next 
year to combat it. 
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In Kondoa-Irangi there are three fly belts, all of which are 
extending. A careful and detailed survey of the bush area and 
fly concentrations in one of the areas of advancement was made 
by the Entomologist and Botanist and approximately ten 
thousand natives worked for ten days each to clear a barrier. 
Large clearing operations were commenced late in the year in 
the Mbulu District where cattle owners have suffered heavy 
losses. 

The Entomologist and Botanist were at the close of the year 
investigating a serious advance of the fly southwards into the 
southern Masai Reserve. 


Depredations of Game. 

21. The scheme referred to in the 1925 Report* of employing a 
special staff of cultivation protectors to check the depredations 
of elephants and other animals destructive to crops has been 
continued in certain areas with success. As in 1925 the work of 
the cultivation protectors was confined principally to the Lindi 
and Maherg: Provinces. The Provincial Commissioner, Lindi, 
reported as follows :— 

“The efforts of the Game Department in arranging an 
organisation to deal as far as possible with garden-raiding 
elephants are much appreciated, for many cultivated areas 
in the Province had been exposed in the past to great damage 
by these animals. In Masasi sub-District few complaints 
were received of garden-raiding elephants, and such cases 
as arose were dealt with satisfactorily by the Cultivation 
Protector.” 

In Mahenge Province the Provincial Commissioner reports 
that the work of the Cultivation Protectors was of great assistance 
to the natives. In other Provinces where depredations by game 
had been reported trained native cultivation guards were supplied 
by the Game Department. The extermination of baboons by 
means of poison is steadily proceeding in the Tabora Province and 
it is estimated that 12,000 baboons were destroyed in the Province 
during 1926. 


Payment by German Government to ex-Askaris, porters, etc. 

22. With the permission of the British Government two 
German delegates arrived in the Territory in February with 
funds for the payment of arrears of wages due by the German 
Government to natives who served with the German forces as 
askaris, porters, etc., during the war. The delegates examined 
the claims in the presence of a British Administrative Officer and 
£167,497 has been paid to natives whose claims were admitted 
by them, the actual payments being made in all cases by the 
British Administrative Officer in the presence of the German 
delegates. It is expected that the payments will be completed 
during the early part of 1927. 


* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 18, 192 
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International Conventions, etc., applied to the Territory. 


23. In addition to the International Conventions mentioned 
in the Reports for 1924 and 1925, the following Conventions, etc., 
have been applied to the Territory :— 


The Protocol on Arbitration Clauses in Commercial Agree- 
ments signed at Geneva on the 24th September, 1923. 
(See the reference to the Arbitration Clauses (Protocol) 
Ordinance, 1926, in paragraph 87 of this Report.) 

The Anglo-Finnish Commercial Treaty of the 14th December, 
1923. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the United 
Kirgdom and Austria. 

A provisional agreement for the regulation of commercial 
relations between the United Kingdom and Bulgaria. 
The Extradition Treaty between the United Kingdom and 

Latvia of the 16th of July, 1924. 
The Estonia (Extradition) Order in Council, 1926. 


The Conventions of the first three Sessions of the International 
Labour Conference, which were held at Washington in 1919, at 
Genoa in 1920, and at Geneva in 1921, have been communicated 
to the Government of the Tanganyika Territory and were duly 
considered as regards the possibility of their application to the 
Territory. 


POPULATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


Population. 


24. The population of the Territory according to the Census 
of 1921 was as follows :— 


Europeans... ee ze 2,447 of whom 1,598 were 
British Subjects. 
British Indians é 9,411 
Goans and ROnnIgHeSe Indians 798 
Arabs .. ne 4,041 
Baluchis ee 3A 352 
Unclassified non-natives ay 389 
Natives ot - .. 4,107,000 


Since 1921 there has been a considerable increase in the European 
population, which is now about 4,200; similarly, trade development 
has brought into the country a number of Asiatics as storekeepers, 
clerks and artizans. 


The total native population is estimated at 4,319,000 as 
against 4,107,000 according to the Census of 1921, but it must not 
be assumed that there has been a general increase of population 
but rather that the enumeration in 1925 is more accurate than that 
of 1921. The population of the various provinces as estimated 
at the end of 1925 is given in paragraph 6. 
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In a few districts the registration of native births and deaths 
has been made compulsory but it is not possible to guarantee 
the accuracy of the statistics which have so far been obtained. 
There is no doubt that a large number of births are not registered 
owing to the traditional native reluctance to announce such 
events. 


Immigration. 
25. The number of persons who entered the Territory during 
the year was :— 


Europeans, Americans and Eurasians_.. »» 1,085 
Asiatics and Goans .. : .. 1,431 

Others (i.e., Seychellois, Singalese, C “Chinese, Arabs, 
Somalis, ‘etc,) es F < 94 
2,610 


This total does not include visitors or passengers in transit. 


LABOUR. 


26. A Labour Department consisting of a Labour Commis- 
sioner, Assistant Labour Commissioner, and three Labour Officers 
with the necessary subordinate staff was formed during the year, 
Major G. St. J. Orde-Browne, O.B.E., Provincial Commissioner, 
who was seconded as a temporary Commissioner for Labour in 
1924 to investigate the labour problems of the Territory, being 
appointed Commissioner. The other appointments have also been 
filled by the secondment of officers of the Provincial Administra- 
tion. The Headquarters of the Department are at Morogoro, and 
Labour Officers are stationed at Muheza, a convenient situation 
in the plantation area of the Tanga Province, and at Kilosa, 
where the first Labour Camp for natives going to or returning 
from plantations has been constructed. 


The principal functions undertaken by the Department are 
the collection of information and compilation of statistics, 
examination of labour supply and conditions, advice on recruit- 
ment ahd care of labour, inspections, consultation with Em- 
ployers’ Associations and individual employers on all matters 
affecting labour, consideration of the effects of existing and pro- 
posed legislation, recommendations on the care of labour, both 
during employment, and on the journey to and from the employ- 
ment areas. 

The Labour Officers have been given limited magisterial 
powers in order that they may be able to deal with offences of 
a minor nature. 

Many estates, etc., have been inspected by the staff of the 
Department and the reports submitted reveal great differences in 
conditions. During the coming year, when a far larger number 
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of reports will be available, it should be possible to furnish useful 
information regarding conditions appealing to different types of 
natives. Most employers welcome visits from Labour Officers 
and afford them every facility for a thorough examination of 
the conditions on their estates. Conditions have been improved 
on many of the small estates as a result of these inspections. 


A marked improvement has taken place in the scale of rations 
issued by the majority of employers. Their obligations in this 
respect are defined in the Master and and Native Servants 
Ordinance, and it is usually only necessary to point out any 
deficiencies to an employer in order to have them remedied. 
Where cases of sickness have been attributable to inadequate 
rations it is seldom that the actual quantity is insufficient, but 
there is much ignorance regardirg the foodstuffs necessary to 
constitute a well-balanced diet. Labour Officers have been 
paying special attention to this with good results. 


It is becoming generally realised that the interests of the 
employer and his labour are mutual and not antagonistic, and 
that improved conditions result in improved returns. A most 
satisfactory feature of the labour situation is that some employers 
no longer have to rely on recruiting agents ; their labourers, after 
a period of rest in their homes, return again, often with some of 
their friends, and themselves act as recruiting agents by spreading 
the news of desirable employment. 


Wages show a great variation in different parts of the Terri- 
tory, and the monthly pay of an unskilled labourer rarges from 
6s. to 30s., according to locality. In districts where there is a 
regular demand for labour an unskilled native should be able to 
earn 15s. to 20s. per month, food, housing, etc., being provided 
in addition by the employer. There is a general tendency among 
small employers to attribute all difficulties in obtainirg labour to 
inadequate wages ; frequently this is not the case and the real 
cause of unpopularity of any particular place is attributable to 
a lack of personal interest in the general welfare of the 
labourers. 


A commencement has been made with the system of Labour 
Camps recommended in Major Orde-Browne’s Report* (copies 
of which have been supplied to the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission) which will, as stated in that Report, in addition to 
furnishing much needed rest camps for natives travelling to 
plantations and returning to their homes, provide control and 
knowledge of the movement of natives, eliminate the danger of 
disease dissemination and form an experimental ground for the 
introduction of new types of accommodation, sanitation, etc. 
The first camp was completed at Kilosa in November and is 
proving a success. A second camp will be set up during 1927 
at Handeni on the north-east labour route. 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 19, 1926. 
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It has been found that an obstacle to the free flow of labour 
from the undeveloped districts to the employment areas has been 
the difficulty experienced by a native in remitting money to his 
home. At present this can only be done by sending a postal 
order to the headquarters of the district in which his family 
resides. When the home is at some distance from headquarters 
a long delay occurs before the family hears that a letter has 
arrived and the journey to collect it may occupy two or three 
days in each direction. In order to do away with this obstacle 
it is hoped that in the near future it will be found possible to 
extend the postal order system to include every centre controlled 
by a Native Authority, 


A return of the number of natives requisitioned throughout 
the year for essential public works and services cannot be made. 
There is no doubt that many of those sent in by Chiefs or Headmen 
come of their own free will. The use of motor transport, whenever 
available, by Government officials has reduced the number of 
porters employed. Co-operation between those Departments 
which employ labour, the Labour Department and Provincial 
Commissioners, the improvement in camps for labourers and in 
the scale of rations, and the fact that the rate of wage paid by 
the Government in any locality is that paid by other employers 
for similar work in the same locality, undoubtedly have resulted 
in an increase in the number of natives who volunteer for employ- 
ment on public works. Instructions have been issued that it is 
the policy of the Government that forced labour for public works 
should cease and that all possible steps must be taken to obtain 
voluntary labour before requisitioning is resorted to. 


According to statistics compiled by the Labour Department 
the number of natives employed on plantations during the year 
amounted approximately to 276,000, of whom a large number 
live in the vicinity of their work and are also employed on their 
own cultivation. Only a very small proportion of these were 
obtained by labour recruiters. The tendency of natives to 
avoid recruiters is increasing. They prefer to be free and to return 
to those plantations where they have worked before and been 
well treated. 


The quarantine on account of sleeping sickness in large parts 
of the Tabora and Ufipa Districts had unfortunately to be 
continued during the year. In September, however, it was 
found possible to open the Ufipa plateau to recruiters, but as the 
cultivation season had commenced only a very few recruits were 
obtained. It is considered that as soon as the early cultivation 
is completed Ufipa will again prove a valuable source of labour 
supply for plantations. 

The general increase of motor transport is gradually super- 
seding the employment of native porters on main routes, thus 
increasing the supply of labour for other purposes. While the 
transport of loads by porters is bound to continue for some time 
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away from the main roads it should never be utilised where other 
means of transport is available. Instructions to this effect have 
been issued to all Government officials. The Labour Commis- 
sioner reports :— 


“It can confidently be stated that the labour situation 
is better now than it was a year ago, and there is every reason 
to expect that it will be further improved during the coming 
year.” 


27. The relations between employers and native servants 
are regulated by the Master and Native Servants Ordinance, 1923, 
and Regulations thereunder, and by the Master and NativeServants 
Ordinance, 1926. 


The principal result of the 1926 Ordinance is to give legal 
Tecognition to the existing practice by which a contract with 
locally engaged native labour was made, not for a definite time, 
but, in effect, for the performance of a certain number of days’ 
work within a reasonable time. The contract, though it normally 
extended for longer than one month, was not reduced to writing, 
but evidenced by a ‘“ kipande,” or labour card. 


Contracts of the kind described were not clearly contemplated 
by the Master and Native Servants Ordinance, 1923, which only 
provided expressly for contracts for a definite period of time or 
for the performance of a specific piece of work. The “ kipande ” 
system, however, is so firmly established and so widely accepted, 
both by employers and employed, that it was thought desirable 
to give it legal recognition and to guard, as far as possible, against 
its defects. 


The chief defect of the system was the length of time for which 
a contract for the performance of a certain number of days’ work 
was allowed in practice to be prolonged. There was no definite 
limit to this period and the result was that, in order to be assured 
of a sufficient supply of labour at any given time, an employer 
might be obliged to engage a far greater number of labourers 
than he normally required. The consequent waste of labour will 
be apparent. The Ordinance, accordingly, sets a limit of thirty 
to the number of days’ work for which a contract may be made by 
the ‘“‘ kipande ’’ system, and a limit of sixty days to the period for 
which the contract is binding. With reference to this limit of time, 
it is to be observed that that system will for the most part apply 
to locally engaged labourers who may be supposed to be occupied 
also on work for their own purposes during a part of the period 
of the contract. 


The Ordinance also secures, as far as possible, to employer and 
employed an equal share in the benefit of the elasticity of the 
contract, and provides that the ‘‘ kipande,”’ or labour card, shall 
contain sufficient particulars to make it of value as evidence of the 
terms and duration of the contract in case of dispute. 
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In addition, the Ordinance amends the Master and Native 
Servants Ordinance, 1923, in three particulars :— 
(a) By making compulsory the payment of wages in cash. 
This provision was doubtless within the intention 
of the 1923 Ordinance, but was not expressly made. 

(6) By making compulsory the report of serious injury to a 
servant. The 1923 Ordinance required a report only 
in the case of death. 

(c) By allowing the period of imprisonment undergone for an 
offence against the 1923 Ordinance, but only for such 
offences, to be excluded from the period of a servant’s 
contract if the Court thinks fit so to do. 


It is hoped that the Ordinance in time will result in a considerable 
saving of labour and will be of real benefit to planters. Employers 
in some parts are, however, slow to appreciate the benefits which 
might accrue to them. The Provincial Commissioner, Northern 
Province, reports that advantage is not being taken of the new 
legislation by a number of planters in the Arusha District, where the 
‘‘ kipande ”’ system is much in use and where the thirty days’ 
work is still frequently spread over many months. 

28. The following is a return of cases brought before the 
Subordinate Courts under the Master and Native Servants 
Ordinances, 1923 and 1926, during the calendar year 1926 :— 

Number of Number of 


Charge. Persons Persons 
Charged. Convicted. 
Section 15... ae oe ive 13 8 
» 21 (1) (2)... es bas 2 1 
2B oe. ee ee 8 5 
» 80 (1) (4) 1 1 
» 82 (a) 5 2 
» 82 (d) 120 106 
» 82 (c) 8 6 
» 82 (a) 42 33 
» 82 (e) 4 4 
»  32(f) 6 6 
» 32 (g) 45 34 
» 33 (1) (a) 7 6 
» 83 (1) (6) 14 13 
» 33 (1) (c) 9 9 
33-(1) (d) 3 os 
» 83 (1) (e) 307 249 
pe ST ee 45 19 
» 39 (a) 107 44 
» 89 (d) 1 1 
»  39(c) 1 = 
» 39 (a) 4 1 
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MISSIONS. 


29. The following Missions, other than Roman Catholic, are 
working in the Territory :— 
The Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 
Church Missionary Society. 
Church of Scotland Mission Society. 
London Missionary Society. 
Seventh Day Adventists. 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod. 
African Inland Mission. 
Moravian Mission. 
Berlin Mission. 
Bielefeld Mission. 
Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 
The Roman Catholic Societies established are :— 
The White Fathers. 
The Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 
The Capucin Fathers. 
Italian Fathers of the Consolation. 
The Benedictine Fathers. 


The work of the Moravian Mission in the south-west of 
Tanganyika Territory, which was taken over by the Livingstonia 
Mission of the United Free Church of Scotland, has been re- 
transferred to the former body. 

Provincial Commissioners report that the relations between 
the Administration and the various Missionary bodies have con- 
tinued to be cordial. Relations between the Missions in the one 
district in which interdenominational rivalry was strong during 
1925 have improved as a result of the measures, referred to in the 
1925 Report, for the control of school and mission sites in order 
to ensure the preservation of order and good administration. 

The medical and educational work performed by Missions is 
referred to in those paragraphs of this report dealing with Medical 
and Sanitation and Education. The Missions have, as in the past, 
willingly co-operated with the Medical and Educational authorities. 


MEDICAL AND SANITARY SERVICES. 
Expenditure. 


30. For the financial year 1926-27 the approved estimate of 
expenditure amounted to £190,616, as compared with £147,701 
for the previous year, and the position as regards staff improved 
materially. The number of European Medical Officers employed 
increased from 39 in 1925 to 46 at the end of 1926, the number of 
Asiatic Assistant, Senior Sub-Assistant and Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
from 39 to 50, and the number of private doctors registered as 
medical practitioners in the Territory from 8 to 14. The above 
figures do not include the Headquarter Staff, Laboratory Staff, 
Entomologist and Dental Surgeons. 
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Hospitals and Asylums. 


31. The new Hospital at Dodoma was opened, and certain 
sections of the Central Lunatic Asylum completed. Several new 
medical stations, Biharamulo, Kibondo, Njombe, Mpwapwa and 
Masasi, were placed under the care of Sub-Assistant Surgeons or 
Compounders. hat, 


Native Attendance at Government Hospitals. 


32. Whilst the in-patients figures show a diminution of the 
numbers admitted the numbers of out-patients have increased by 
a considerable amount. This increase, as has been stated before 
in previous reports, is due to the beneficial results obtained in the 
treatment of yaws and syphilis with bismuth, which attract 
large numbers of the sufferers to apply for relief. The reduction 
in the numbers of in-patients is believed to be due to the increased 
facilities afforded for early treatment, the improved conditions 
generally under which labour is employed, the expansion of 
sanitation, urban and rural, and the gradual awakening of a 
health conscience in the African population at large. 


In-patients. Out-patients. Total. 


1922... 13,650 103,409 117,059 
1923... 16,482 110,445 126,927 
1924... 21,686 146,010 167,696 
1925... 27,527 242,812 270,339 
1926... 26,640 342,653 369,293 


There was a total of 946 deaths recorded during the year—a 
number of which were due to hookworm and pneumonia. 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 


33. Distinct progress has been made in this direction. The 
special Clinics that were established at Dar-es-Salaam and Tabora, 
both of which are under the care of Sanitation Officers and Health 
Visitors, have been productive of excellent results; another 
Clinic was opened at Kahama in charge of a Health Visitor and 
Welfare work has also been established at Tanga, where a building 
will be available during the forthcoming year. 


There were 18,969 attendances of mothers and children at the 
above-mentioned Clinics during the year. 


Funds have been provided in the next year’s estimates for the 
employment of a Medical Officer, two Health Visitors and other 
suitable staff, for special duty (referred to in paragraph 36 of the 
1925 Report*) in a selected area with a view to a thorough in- 
vestigation and an organised campaign relating to questions of 
depopulation and infantile mortality. The selected area is the 
Kahama District of the Tabora Province. 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 18, 1926. 
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Care of Sick Labourers on Plantations. 


34. While better feeding is provided at many plantations and 
the expansion of the Medical Department has made treatment 
more accessible than in the past, the local sanitation at several 
labour locations still requires improvement. It is hoped that the 
organisation for the training of African District Sanitary In- 
spectors which is being established will prove of value in this 
direction. 


School for African Dispensers. 


35. During the year under review a small school for the training 
of dispensers, in charge of a European Instructor, was inaugurated. 
Encouraging progress has been made and a total of 25 pupils were 
in attendance by the end of 1926. 


Tribal Dressers. 


36. This is an entirely new departure and is a movement which 
is exciting considerable interest among the Chiefs. The organisa- 
tion is as follows :— 


Standard sets of equipment and drugs have been drawn 
up and are obtained from London by the Provincial Com- 
missioners. A pamphlet of instructions, outlining simple 
methods of treatment and the usage of the drugs, dressings 
and equipment, both in English and Kiswahili, was printed 
and issued. The tribal dressers are paid out of Native 
Treasury funds and are trained for three months under the 
supervision of the Medical Officers of the different areas. 
The training includes a short course of elementary practical 
sanitation such as might be applied to improve the unhygienic 
conditions at rural villages. Drugs for the treatment of worm 
infestations, such as hookworm, roundworm, and tapeworm, 
are provided. Much alleviation of illness amongst the out- 
lying district populations, at present beyond the range of our 
medical units, should result. Over 30 tribal dressers have 
already been trained and a similar number is in training. 
It is hoped ultimately to provide one tribal dresser per unit 
of 5,000 of the population of the Territory. 


Tuberculosis. 


37. A special Medical Officer was detailed for duty in the 
Moshi District towards the end of the year, for the purpose of 
conducting a full investigation into the incidence of tuberculosis 
amongst the tribes inhabiting the Kilimanjaro and Pare mountains. 
The interim reports received indicate the necessity of employing 
one or more Medical Officers on this work for several years, if 
not permanently. 
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Venereal Diseases and Yaws. 


38. Progress continues in the campaign against yaws and 
syphilis. Several Medical Missions have undertaken treatment 
with drugs and equipment supplied by the Medical Department, 
and 11,599 cases of yaws and 1,825 cases of syphilis have thus 
been treated. 


The total cases dealt with are as follows :— 
Syphilis. Yaws. 


1924 .. oe sys oe 4,377 20,741 
1925 .. a « os 11,228 74,638 
1926 .. ite fe 3 17,751 96,624 








33,356 192,003 


Sanitation. 


39. Satisfactory progress has been made during 1926 in the 
Public Health organisation of the Territory, though much remains 
to be done. It is unfortunate that it has been necessary, as a 
temporary measure, to withdraw the Sanitation Officers from 
Mwanza and Lindi; it has been possible, however, to station 
European Sanitary Superintendents at both these ports. The 
increase in the staff of European Sanitary Superintendents has 
enabled the department to provide more skilled supervision over 
the Sanitary labourers and anti-mosquito brigades and also in 


certain areas to inspect the work of the African District Sanitary 
Inspectors. 


Owing to the necessity for economy it has not yet been 
possible to bring the staff of Native Sanitary Inspectors up to 
the full strength desired. One hundred and eighty-five of these 
men have now been trained and sent out to their districts. Each 
Inspector is placed, under the orders of the Native Authority 
where such exist, in charge of a group of. villages to each of which 
he pays visits of inspection. His duties are to point out defects 
in the village sanitation to the Chiefs and Headmen and to advise 
them how these may be remedied. Reports are rendered in 
Swahili each month to the Sanitation or Medical Officer of the 
district who informs the Administrative Officer in Charge when 
Chiefs and Headmen do not see that the necessary improvements 
are carried out. 


The training of these men is not elaborate and is mainly 
practical. They are taught how to construct satisfactory native 
dwellings ; the necessity for, and the construction of, latrines 
and incinerators ; simple methods of improving and protecting 
native water supplies and the prevention of mosquito breeding. 
In addition they are given instruction in native dietaries, par- 
ticularly of infants, and are trained as vaccinators. 
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Two factors are essential if any marked improvement in 
village sanitation is to result from the appointment of these 
Inspectors. The first is the co-operation of the Native Authorities. 
An intelligent village chief or headman, once convinced of the 
benefits of improved sanitation, can undoubtedly induce the 
villagers to comply with a simple sanitary code. In a vast 
Territory such as Tanganyika conditions of village life and tribal 
customs vary widely. Some tribes are naturally clean and live 
in well built native houses, others live under the worst hygienic 
conditions. Very encouraging reports have been received from 
some districts while in others it appears that a considerable 
time must elapse and much work will be necessary before the 
apathy of the local native can be overcome. 


The second factor necessary is adequate European super- 
vision of the Native Inspectors. An Inspector stationed at a 
group of villages remote from a township, and faced with the 
problem of stimulating into sanitary activity an apathetic and 
unprogressive community, will almost certainly become dis- 
couraged and adopt a policy of ‘‘ laissez-faire ’’ unless his area 
is visited at fairly frequent intervals by a European Medical 
Officer or Sanitary Superintendent. The Inspector himself will 
thus see that his monthly reports must give a correct account 
of the conditions in the villages and that an interest is being 
taken in his work, while the Native Authorities and local inhabi- 
tants will realise that the advice of the Native Inspector is backed 
by European authority. As previously stated it has been possible 
to provide this European supervision in certain districts. 


Infectious Diseases. 


40. The incidence of dangerous infectious diseases throughout 
the Territory during 1926 was very low. A total of twenty 
cases of smallpox was reported from five districts; no deaths 
occurred. It is satisfactory that there has been no recrudescence 
of the severe epidemic which occurred in the Kilimanjaro area 
during 1925; no cases were reported from this district during 
the year. 


Cerebro-spinal meningitis showed no signs of becoming 
epidemic ; only light cases with four deaths occurred, three of 
which were amongst labourers returning from Uganda to the 
Belgian Congo. 


With the exceptions of six fatal cases reported from the 
remote district of Shirati, an endemic area situated on the Tan- 
ganyika-Kenya border, no cases of plague were reported in the 
whole of the Territory. 


Influenza, as in previous years, has been responsible for the 
largest number of deaths, viz., 209; the number of cases is not 
known. Mild cases would certainly not be reported by the Native 
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Authorities. All but four of the deaths occurred in the districts 
of Usambara, Rungwe and Tabora; the two former are moun- 
tainous, cold districts, while in Tabora, although the altitude is 
not so high, bitterly cold nights occur at certain seasons. In all 
three districts the climatic conditions are exceedingly favourable 
for the production of complications, such as pneumonia, amongst 
an ill-clad population suffering from even a mild epidemic of 
influenza. 


A table showing the numbers of cases of dangerous infectious 
diseases for the last four years follows :— 
Cerebro-spinal 
Smallpox. Meningitis. Plague. Influensa. 
Year. Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. 
1923 .. 217 33 101 89 39 26 1,933 291 


1924 .. 30 12 2 1 42 35 _ 38 
1925 .. 1,388 466 6 3 44 27 692° 64 
1926 .. 22 _ 8 4 6 6 1,552* 209 


* Total number not known, non-serious cases not being reported. 


Sleeping Sickness. 


41. During the year, six Medical Officers have been seconded 
exclusively for sleeping sickness work. In addition the Assistant 
Bacteriologist has been stationed in the Musoma area and has 
spent a great deal of his time on the investigation of sleeping 
sickness in the Musoma and Ikoma areas. 


No new foci of infection have been discovered during 1926 
and the activities of the sleeping sickness staff have been mainly 
concentrated on the infected areas in the Tabora and Ufipa 
districts. The policy adopted in this enormous area, approxi- 
mately 10,000 square miles in extent, has been to concentrate the 
population in fly-free clearings. Tribal organisations have been 
maintained and the people still live under the control of their own 
chiefs. Up to the end ot 1926 seven clearings had been completed, 
extending over a total area of more than 60 square miles, while 
two more clearings are still being made. Seven thousand five 
hundred square miles of fly-infested forest have now been 
evacuated and the inhabitants, numbering approximately 14,500, 
have been accommodated in the clearings. During 1927 the two 
clearings previously mentioned will be completed and a further 
4,000 square miles of fly forest evacuated. 


To maintain and extend these clearings it is necessary to keep 
the population contented, otherwise they will inevitably stray 
back to the forest or to other areas. Their activities are at present 
fully occupied in cultivating foodstuffs for themselves and their 
families, but it will be necessary to provide them with facilities 
for producing economic crops in the future; this question is 
now being investigated by the Director of Agriculture. 
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The Musoma-Ikoma infected area is still under investigation. 
From observations made by the Assistant Bacteriologist, who 
himself became infected with Rhodesian sleeping sickness in this 
district, it appears probable that the disease is endemic throughout 
the whole of the fly-infested area round Ikoma and extending 
in a north-easterly direction towards the Kenya border. The 
population in this area do not as a general rule live in intimate 
contact with the fly but acquire infection while travelling through 
fly belts and when engaged in hunting and fishing expeditions. 
There is little to record that is new with regard to the position 
in the remaining endemic areas ; systematic examination of the 
inhabitants continues to provide a number of cases scattered 
throughout the fly-infested areas. The disease shows no signs of 
becoming epidemic and until the fly can be eliminated or the 
inhabitants removed to fly-free areas, sporadic cases will continue 
to occur. 


Treatment, as in previous years, has been almost exclusively 
by Bayer 205, Fourneau 309, and tryparsamide. 


MILITARY AND POLICE. 


Strength of Garrison. 


42. The military garrison of the Territory consists of the 
2nd and 6th Battalions of the King’s African Rifles, the former 
being recruited in Nyasaland. The total establishment on the 
31st of December, 1926, consisted of 1,689 combatant native 
ranks and 65 European officers and non-commissioned officers. 
There is also a reserve of combatant native ranks numbering 398. 


The Police Force. 


43. The Police Force consisted of 62 European Officers, 34 
Asiatic and African Sub-Inspectors, and 1,959 African police. In 
the Prisons service, which is under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Police, there were 7 European Gaolers and 446 African 
Warders. European Gaolers are posted to the main prisons 
only ; at prisons of lesser importance the European Police officer 
supervises the prison in addition to his other duties. 


Crime. 


44. The establishment of Native Administrations has con- 
siderably reduced the work of the Police and there has been a 
marked decrease in the total number of cases dealt with, but in 
cases of murder there has been an increase of 25. 
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The number of male prisoneis sentenced to imprisonment 
shows a decrease in comparison with 1925. 


The figures are as follows :— 


1925. 1926. 
Long-term prisoners .. ee sts 789 980 
Short-term prisoners .. a ate 4,297 3,983 


Eighty-six females and sixteen juveniles received sentences 
of imprisonment during the year. 


Prisons. 

45. A commencement was made during the year with a scheme 
for teaching prisoners trades which will be useful to them after 
their discharge. Twelve Instructors were employed and the 
trades taught included tailoring, carpentry, bootmaking, masonry, 
and basket making. The scheme will be extended during 1927. 


The completion of the Criminal Lunatic section of the Central 
Asylum at Dodoma will be of great benefit to the prison service, 
as the very undesirable but, till now, unavoidable practice of 
keeping lunatic criminals in the prisons of the Territory can be 
done away with. 


FINANCIAL. 
General Financial Position. 


46. The general financial position of the Territory continues to 
be satisfactory. The revenue for the year 1925-26 was £1,975,400, 
as compared with £1,558,982 in the previous year, an increase of 
£416,418. Expenditure on recurrent services during the year was 
£1,631,299, as against £1,383,715 in the previous year, an increase 
of £247,584. The margin of revenue over recurrent expenditure 
was £344,101. 


The amounts collected under the various heads of revenue 
almost all show further increases : the most notable being £74,340 
under import duties, which indicates the continued improvement 
in trade conditions ; £113,348 under licences, taxes, &c., due to 
the increase in the rate of Hut and Poll Tax ; and £85,900 under 
Railways. The total revenue of the Railways amounted to 
£404,829, and the recurrent expenditure to £404,906; a deficit 
of £77 as compared with £92,220 in 1923-24. Included in ordinary 
Railway expenditure is the sum of £27,433 paid to the Imperial 
Government in respect of interest charges on loan money used by 
the Railway for capital works. 


The revised Estimates for 1926-27 show an estimated surplus 
of £177,530 on ordinary recurrent account including the Railways. 
The above recurrent expenditure figures include such charges 
in respect of interest on loans as the Territory has been required 
to meet. 
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The financial position at the beginning and close of the 
financial year is shown in the following table :— 





£ 
Surplus revenue at 3lst March, 1925... -. 285,400 
Revenue collected during the year. . a .. 1,975,400 
2,260,800 
Ordinary expenditure during the year .. .. 1,631,299 
£629,501 
Railway running loss met from loans ne rn 77 
Surplus revenue at 31st March, 1926 Ee +. 629,578 
£ 
Unexpended loan funds at Ist April, 1925.. oe 574,265 
Loans received duringthe year... : .. 850,000 
924,265 
Extraordinary expenditure against 
loans during the year... -. £602,327 
Railway running loss ae as 77 


602,404 
Unexpended loan funds at 31st March, 1926 -- £321,861 


Copies of the Treasurer’s Annual Report for 1925-26 have been 
supplied to the Permanent Mandates Commission. 


Customs Receipts. 
47. The revenue derived from Import Duties for the years 


1924-25 and 1925-26 was as follows :— £ 
1924-25 ve fe ae i fe 426,725 
1925-26 y F 501,065 


The revised estimate for 1926-27 is £581, 000. 
No char ges in the Customs Tariff have been introduced during 


the year 1926. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 
48. The total revenue for the year ending 31st March, 1926, 
amounted to £1,975,400, and the total expenditure amounted 
to £2,233,625, as against {1,747,578 in the previous year, leaving 
a net deficit of £258,226 made up as follows :— 


£ £ 

Railway running loss on he Pe 7 
Capital expenditure we ss .. 380,276 
Railway deficit ee ae me 380,353 
Surplus on Ordinary Budget as .. 344,178 
Less Capital and Extraordinary Expendi- 

ture (other than Railways) oo .. 222,051 
Territory (other than Railways) Surplus .. 122,127 
Net deficit .. Sse oa ae a £258,226 


This deficit was provided out of the loans made by the British 
Exchequer. 
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49. The following is an analysis of the revenue for the year 
1925-26 :-— 


Duties, Taxes, Licences, etc. £ £ Percentage. 
. House, Hut and Poll Taxes .. is 674,973 43-5 
2. Customs Duties ote mn 501,065 32-3 
3. Trade Licences and Profits Tax. 43,098 2-8 
4. Other Licences and Taxes .. ne 41,166 2-7 
5. Fines and Miscellaneous Duties oe 16,964 1-1 
1,277,266 —— 82:4 
Receipts for Government Services, 
etc, 
6. Shipping Dues, Wharfage, etc. te 22,835 1-4 
7. Receipts for other specific Services . . 51,048 3:3 
8. Miscellaneous Fees and Receipts... 34,966 2-2 
—— 108,849 —— 6-9 
Undertakings of a Commercial 
Character apart from Raslways: 
9. Post Office oe we ° ay 42,528 2°7 
10. Nyanza Salt Mines... a 18,164 1-1 
11. Electricity and Water Services 24g 14,125 0-9 
; —— £74,817 —— 4:7 
Revenue from Government Property. 
12. Land Sales, Rents, etc. om it 29,847 1-9 
13. Royalties Lh x ee 12,083 0:8 
14. Sale of Ivory .. oe ae nie 27,449 1:7 —- 
15. Interest me ce i ae 25,180 1-6 
—-—— 94,559 —— 6-0 
1,555,491 100-0 
16. Accounting Entries, etc. ae sir; 15,080 —. 
17. Railways a vs on es 404,829 


Total Revenue ae ee £1,975,400 


50. The following figures show details of total revenue and 
expenditure under the various heads since 1921 :-— 
Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual 


Heads of Revenue. Revenue, Revenue, Reveune, Revenue, Revenue, 
1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Customs z 2 209,867 267,940 325,677 426,725 501,065 
Port and Marine 24,308 25,547 26,727 29,610 22,835 
Licences, Taxes, etc. .... 418,872 475,077 506,418 532,062 776,201 


Receipts for, or in aid 

of, Specific Govern- 

ment Services and 

Reimbursements... 63,565 83,390 89,120 87,070 100,183 
Posts and Telegraphs.... 29,156 30,360 29,719 36,663 42,528 
Revenue from Govern- 

ment Property 
Miscellaneous .... 


26,041 34,730 40,394 62,498 58,548 
9,592 83,358 55,031 63,079 67,665 














Totals a «781,401 1,000,402 1,073,086 1,237,707 1,569,025 
Land Sales. se 1,125 638 693 2,347 1,546 
Totals te oe: 782,526 1,001,040 1,073,779 1,240,054 1,570,571 
Railways aa Su 195,666 227,546 241,409 318,928 404,829 
Totals ae 978,192 1,228,586 1,315,188 1,558,982 1,975,400 
Grant-in-Aid by Imperial 
Treasury... 92,109 _ _ _ _ 





Totals... «- 1,070,301 1,228,586 1,315,188 1,558,982 1,975,400 
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Actual Actual Actual Actual Actual 
Heads of Expenditure. Expendi- Expendi- Expendi- Expendi- Expendi- 


ture, ture, ture, ture, ture, 
1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 
£ & £ £ £ 
Charges on account of 
Public Debt* eae _ _ 22,341 3,138 _ 
Pensions 2 718 882 4,015 4,381 5,943 
His Excellency, the 
Governor .... i 10,649 10,620 8,165 7,484 9,081 
Secretariat bee 15,041 13,825 12,911 12,735 13,130 
Printing and Stationery 12,100 10,583 11,047 8,505 10,769 


District Administration 185,650 167,826 168,840 178,483 264,856 
Treasury - nee 14,976 13,109 14,056 15,615 15,390 
Customs 24,478 23,005 24,050 26,126 28,365 
Port and Marine 49,020 44,410 37,806 26,142 14,789 





Audit Department 7,759 7,620 7,386 7,155 7,632 
Legal Department 3 25,822 23,902 23,153 23,179 23,243 
Police and Prisons __.... 119,453 123,564 113,116 113,856 124,422 


Medical and Sanitation 101,918 89,999 91,341 106,127 147,703 
Veterinary Department 35,851 31,962 30,434 33,326 39,055 


Education aie an 8,058 9,359 11,024 15,724 28,490 
Transport sia 9,714 8,598 8,275 7,795 14,966 
Military (King’s ‘African 

Rifles) fest 190,237 160,398 146,078 124,460 138,565 
Military (Commitments) 36,508 218,223 _ 4,876 _ 
Miscellaneous Services 28,969 34,608 91,888 31,757 31,016 
Posts and Telegraphs.... 77,259 67,543 61,616 63,450 63,515 





Lindi Tramway 


fs 2,505 3,244 _ —_ _— 
Agricultural Depart- 








ment .. bs 16,761 19,982 21,870 27,107 30,273 
Forestry Department é 12,584 12,198 12,872 14,005 15,865 
Game Department _.... 8,365 10,216 7,461 10,391 21,375 
Land, Survey and Mines 

Department ss 19,436 25,226 25,840 27,291 29,874 
Nyanza Salt Mines... 5,998 7,323 5,834 7,379 8,914 
Geological Survey _.... 1,711 
Electricity Department _ _— 9,427 9,930 13,331 
Public Works Depart- 

ment .. 49,110 46,740 39,548 44,118 51,378 


Public Works Recurrent 87,203 82,271 62,442 70,496 72,740 





Total Ordinary 














Expenditure .... 1,156,142 1,267,236 1,072,836 1,025,031 1,226,391 
Extraordinary 
Expenditure. 
General ess _ 32,372 114,530 18,819 78,516 
Public Works .. 117,973 111,416 89,442 204,417 132,706 
Posts and Telegraphs.... 2,143. 13,573 5,787 5,340 10,829 
Port and Marine es 27,455 3,059 _— _ _ 
‘War Expenses oo _— _ — pany — 
Total Extraordinary 
Expenditure... 147,571 160,420 209,759 228,576 222,051 
Railways. 
Railways Ordinary ... 384,509 350,407 333,628 358,684 404,906 


Railways Extraordinary 119,668 33,618 284,935 135,287 380,276 





Total Railways ... 504,177 384,025 618,563 = 493,971 785,182 





Total Expenditure 1,807,890 1,811,681 1,901,158 1,747,578 2,233,624 





* Debt Charges are included under Heads: Electricity, Nyanza Salt Mines 
and Railways. 
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Currency. 
51. There has been no change in the currency of the 
Territory. 


Loans. 


52. The position with regard to Loans and payment of interest 
and sinking fund charges is explained in the following extract 
from the Governor’s speech at the first meeting of the Legislative 
Council :— 


“Tn the early days of the Civil Administration (1920-21 
and 1921-22) Tanganyika received free grants from the 
Imperial Treasury amounting to. £408,109. Since then, 
that is up to the 3lst March last, we have obtained from 
the same source a sum of £3,085,891, not in the shape of 
free grants but as loan grants to be repaid at some future 
date. 


In 1925-26 we received a loan grant of £350,000: we 
received none in respect of 1926-27 as, although large 
additions had been made to the Estimates on account of 
Medical and Sanitary, Education, Agricultural and other 
Services, the estimated recurrent revenue was regarded as 
sufficient, and, moreover, the money required during this 
year for Railway Capital Expenditure (previously found 
out of the loan grants) was being provided from the 
Guaranteed Loan. 


Loan Account. 


On the 3lst March last our loan grant account with 
the Treasury was as follows :— 
£ £ 


Railway Capital Expenditure .. 893,029 
Accumulated Railway deficit on 


current account zs ..» 449,506 

— 1,342,535 
Other Capital Expenditure Se 973,402 

Accumulated deficit on current 
account General Estimates .. 448,093 
Capitalisation of arrears of interest 49,555 

Balance in hand for completion of 
works already approved BY. 321,861 
Total ..  £3,135,446 


We were already paying interest on the Railway Capital 
Expenditure (£893,029) and interest and sinking fund in 
respect of the loan (£43,487) for the Electric Light and 
Power Station which is included in the total of £973,402 
which I have just mentioned for other capital expenditure. 
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£ 
The total debt as I have shown is— 3,135,446, 


Debt charges have been waived for 
the present in respect of the 


following :— 
Reparation of war damage .. 177,909 
Railway deficits i: .. 449,506 
Other deficits on current 
account .. es ae 448,093 
—_——- 1,075,508 
2,059,938 
As I have stated we were already 
paying interest on a wie 936,516 
The new sum that we had to provide 
interest on was therefore ve £1,123,422 


The interest charged is at the rate of 5 per cent., which on 
£1,123,422 amounts to £56,171 a year. In 1927-28 we shall 
also for the first time have to provide sinking fund at the 
rate of 1 per cent. which represents a sum of about £20,000 
a year. 


The Imperial Treasury have agreed that no interest 
shall be charged on the sums lent to us to cover deficits on 
the. General and Railway budgets in past years (£897,599 
as I have shown in the figures which I have just recaptitu- 
lated) and that the question of eventual repayment shall 
come up for consideration in 1933. Further, that no interest 
shall be charged on the sum of £177,909 classified as expendi- 
ture on reparation of war damage and that the question of 
its repayment shall be postponed indefinitely. The sum 
so allowed for war damage does not include the money spent 
in repairing war damage on the railway ; in view of the fact 
that the railway is without any debt in respect of the original 
cost of construction it is reasonable that the sum spent in 
repairing war damage to the system should be charged against 
the Railway Capital Account. 


Public Debt. 


The Public Debt is, therefore, £2,059,938, and on this 
we are paying interest—and sinking fund in full from 1927-28. 
There is a contingent liability that as from a date not earlier 
than 1933 we may have to repay a sum of £1,075,508 in 
addition, making a total public debt of {3,135,446 (of which 
£1,075,508 is free of interest). The debt charges for the 
current financial year amount to a sum of £104,630 in respect 
of this old debt, as I may call it for convenience. As the 
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Territory enjoys the free use of a large amount of capital, 
amounting to over £6,000,000 in the case of the railways, the 
position is so far satisfactory, but in view of the large demands 
on our financial resources and of the amount of revenue which 
we may reasonably expect to receive during the next few 
years, I am of opinion that caution must be exercised in 
adding to the Public Debt. 


Guaranteed Loan Commitments. 


I shall now lay before you the manner and extent of 
our commitments in respect of what I shall call the new 
debt, that is, the sums we shall borrow under the Guaranteed 
Loan. We have committed ourselves to the following 


expenditure :— 

Balance of cost of extension of railway 

to Shinyanga .. a5 at ee 107,000 
Extension to Mwanza .. ay ae 550,000 
Moshi-Arusha extension as Ms 220,000 
Railway surveys. . ia 16,000 
Telegraph construction in connexion 

with the above eh os 13,000 
General railway capital expenditure ‘oe 261,708 
Port and Harbour improvements oe 53,500 
Buildings for Geological Survey and 

re-equipment of Amani Institute .. 9,000 
Road construction Ae Ys i 38,428 


£1,268,636 

A portion of this expenditure will be incurred during 
the current year and the necessary provision for interest on 
the sum so expended has been made on the current year’s 
Estimates. 

We have applied for the following further sums from 
the Guaranteed Loan in respect of works to be undertaken 
in future years :— 


£ 
1. General railway capital expenditure 446,000 
2. Relaying Tanga ee with heavier 


rail Ae ie 100,000 
3. Railway surveys , 30,000 
4. Electric light and pow er "station, 

Mwanza 10,000 
5. New lighterage wharf at Dar-es- 

Salaam, to complete .. aS ; 43,363 
6. Road and surveys .. 34,800 
7. Improvement of. Dar-es-Salaam Port 

and Harbour .. Aye ns ee 475,000 


Total is oe .. £1,139,168 
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The Guaranteed Loan Committee have appropriated a 
sum of £360,000 for the first item and have approved the 
third and the fifth and appropriated £34,700 for the sixth. 
They have also provisionally appropriated the sum I have 
stated in respect of the seventh item, Improvement of Dar- 
es-Salaam Port and Harbour. 


This means that, if the full programme, as I have 
detailed it, is carried out, we shall have to find some three 
years from now a sum of about £120,000 for interest charges 
in respect of borrowings from the Guaranteed Loan, of which 
£20,000 is already provided on the Estimates for the current 
year. I submit to this Honourable Council that this cannot 
be regarded as an undue call on the financial resources of the 
Territory. 

Debt Charges. 

This appraisement of the position in regard to our Public 
Debt is confirmed if we examine that position for a moment 
from another point of view. Next year our public debt charges 
will absorb not more than 7} to 8 per cent. of the total revenue; 
seven to eight cents in a shilling. When the new programme 
from the Guaranteed Loan, which I have just given to you, 
has been completed I estimate that the debt charges will 
then represent between eleven and twelve per cent. of the 
total revenue and that our debt will then stand at something 
less than two years’ revenue. I regard these figures as 
satisfactory, but at the same time they denote caution as 
regards any further large commitments. 


If the recommendation of the Guaranteed Loan Committee 
is accepted, that interest on the cost of the Mwanza and 
Arusha railway extensions should be paid during the period 
of construction out of capital, there will be some relief afforded 
to us in respect of interest charges during the next few years, 
but the sum to be found eventually will, of course, be 
increased. So far I have received no information with regard 
to the date from which sinking fund charges will have to 
be provided or the rate at which they should be calculated.” 


Fiscal Legislation. 
The Customs Tariff Ordinance, 1926. 

53. The Ordinance authorises the making of an agreement 
between the Government of this Territory and that of any other 
territory in East Africa under British rule for the avoidance of 
double import duty on goods passing between the two territories. 
The agreements in immediate contemplation are agreements 
between the Government of this Territory and the Governments of 
Kenya and of Uganda. Under such an agreement the Government 
of the territory in which duty has been collected will make a 
payment in respect of that duty to the Government of the territory 
to which the goods are subsequently removed. That payment will 
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be the actual amount of the duty collected when the circumstances 
are such that this amount can normally be ascertained. In other 
circumstances it will be a payment in respect of the duty collected, 
and will be calculated at a rate to be determined by the agreement. 
Accordingly, when an agreement has been made between two 
Governments, the duty collected upon the importation of goods 
into the territory of one Government is taken into account in 
determining whether or not any further duty is payable upon the 
removal of those goods into the territory of the other Government. 
It is contemplated that the tariff of import duties will normally 
be the same in each of the territories concerned, and when this is 
so goods upon which duty has been collected in the territory of one 
Government may pass into the territory of the other Government 
without payment of any additional duty. The Ordinance, however, 
makes provision for exceptional cases in which the import duty 
upon goods removed to this Territory may be higher than the duty 
originally paid in the territory from which they were removed. 
It provides also for those exceptional cases in which goods are 
removed from this Territory to another in which the import duty 
may be lower than the duty originally paid here. In the first 
case it requires the payment of a part of the import duty by the 
importer and in the other it allows to the original importer a 
refund of a part of the import duty paid. This refund is 
necessarily limited to circumstances in which the amount of duty 
paid can be accurately ascertained and is confined to cases in which 
the removal is effected within a prescribed time. 

Legislation to abolish the present Profits Tax and to amend 
the law relating to Trade Licences is under consideration and will 
probably be enacted before the commencement of the financial 
year 1927-28. 

Hut and Poll Tax. 


54. The rate of tax for the financial year 1926-27 is Shgs. 12/- 
in Tabora Province and the greater part of Bukoba District, 
Shgs. 10/- in the remainder of the Territory, except Mahenge, 
Songea, Rungwe, Mbeya, Kasulo and Ufipa Districts where the 
tax is Shgs. 6/-, Kigoma District Shgs. 8/- and Biharamulo District 
Shgs. 4/-.. The following increases in the rate of tax were prety 
into force on the Ist April, 1926 :— 

Tabora Province, from Shgs. 10/- to Shgs. 12/-. 

Iringa and Malangali Districts from Shgs. 6/- to Shgs. 10/-. 

Kigoma District from Shgs. 2/- (Townships Shgs. 4/-) to 
Shgs. 8/-. 

Kasulo District from Shgs. 2/- to Shgs. 6/-. 


TRADE. 


55. The trade of the Territory during the year showed further 
satisfactory progress. The value of the domestic exports as 
compared with the year 1925 increased from £2,901,315 to 
£3,025,978, or 4:3 per cent. The value of the imports (excluding 
specie) increased from {2,863,917 to £3,152,422, or 10-07 per cent. 
The balance of trade, for the first time, showed an excess of 
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imports over exports of £126,444. This excess is the result of 
the increased imports of Government material for Railway and 
other works. Government imports increased from £420,980 in 
1925 to £558,716 in 1926. 


Volume of Trade. 
56. The following comparative table of trade volume for the 
years 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926 illustrates the steady progress 
made. The figures given are exclusive of bullion and specie :— 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Imports :-— f £ it £ 
Commercial .. 1,475,096 1,901,563 2,442,937 2,593,706 
Government .. 323,942 161,083 420,980 558,716 
Exports .. 1,733,229 2,695,284 3,007,879 3,129,292 
Transit .. ae 266,598 693,092 1,355,602 1,423,045 





3,798,865 5,451,022 7,227,398 7,704,759 





The transit trade, which is almost wholly with the Belgian 
Congo, consisted mainly of railway and barge material imported 
to the Congo and in copper and tin exported. 


57. The trade of the Territory was distributed among the 
ports as follows :— 


Dar-es-Salaam Ay es 8 .. 53-9 per cent. 
Tanga .. ss es BA oy va. APS 
Mwanza a we O24 ‘a 
Bukoba 7-1 ” 
Moshi .. 3-8 is 
Lindi 3-0 

4:9 


Other ports of | entry . 
Imports. 


58. The following table illustrates the comparative value of 
the principal items of import for the years 1923, 1924, 1925 
and 1926 :— 


1923 1924 1925 1926 
Articles. Value. Value. Value. Value. 
£ £ £ 
Cotton piece-goods .. 722,325 811,679 954,689 817,576 
Foodstuffs Pee .. 132,179 175,467 282,380 349,245 


Building materials (in- 58,152 61,316 114,722 140,625 
cluding cement and 
galvanised iron sheets) 


Kerosene and motor 38,442 46223 80,219 118,023 
spirits 

Tobacco oe ee 21,758 24,160 23,903 30,301 

Spirits .. a as 25,623 28016 36,423 37,880 

Machinery we 82,445 94514 115,967 162,274 . 


Iron and steel manu- 192,278 108.318 294,271 297,724 
factures 

Cigarettes ee ae 16,063 28,183 30,995 34,892 

Wines and Beer os 12,597. 20,350 24,306 30,126 
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The decrease of £137,113 in the value of cotton piece-goods as 
compared with the imports for 1925 is due to the fact that large 
stocks were carried over from 1925. Stocks at the end of 1926 
were comparatively low. All the other items show increases, 
the most noticeable being under foodstuffs, £66,865, due to the 
increased European population; machinery, £46,307—the fact 
that this item continues to show an increase, notwithstanding the 
general re-equipment of ginneries and plantations which took 
place in previous years, indicates considerable agricultural 
development ; building materials, £25,903; and kerosene and 
motor spirits, £37,804, due to increased motor transport. The 
number of motor cars and lorries imported increased from 370 in 
1925 to 571 in 1926. 


Of the import trade, 62:2 per cent. was with the United 
Kingdom and British possessions, while of the remainder the 
biggest share went to Germany, Holland and Japan with 9-4, 8-8 
and 7-2 per cent., respectively. 


Exports. 


59. The following table gives the comparative tonnage of the 
principal domestic exports for the years 1913, 1922, 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, and the values for 1926 :— 


Principal Domestic Exports. 


Articles. 1913. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. Value in 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 1926. 


£ 
Sisal .. -. 20,834 10,224 12,845 18,428 18,276 25,022 911,293 
Ground-nuts .. 8,961 12,518 16,508 18,684 9,055 15,867 254,903 
Coffee .. a 1,059 4,271 4,047 5,261 6,009 6,539 495,199 
Cotton ai 2,192 1,544 1,469 2,541 4,502 4,886 427,437 
Copra .. 5,477 5,948 6,669 8,125 7,623 7,348 152,228 


Hides and Skins 3,456 1,518 2,068 2,547 2,661 2,095 164,435 


Grain .. : 2,232 18,912 11,786 14,483 7,392 7,722 92,365 
Sim-sim oe 1,476 2,778 4,435 3,909 3,396 3,563 68,585 
Beeswax we 559 333 302 425 293 307 48,179 
Chillies. . .- 6 9 519 910 123 23 530 
Ghee .. a 338 380 395 472 383 371 32,577 
Soap .. os _ 5 15 86 317 89 3,164 
Salt .. oe — 1,488 1,841 2,562 2,670 1,833 13,356 


The exports of sisal, ground-nuts, coffee and cotton are dealt 
with under Agriculture. Copra: the fact that the quantity of 
copra exported shows a decrease may be attributed to its increased 
domestic use for the manufacture of soap. The export of grain, 
although exceeding that for 1925, was disappointing, being 6,761 
tons less than that for 1924: the drought in the Lindi Province 
was largely responsible for the fact that the 1924 figures were not 
equalled, only 2,468 tons being exported from that Province in 
1926, as against 8,178 tons during 1925. Sim-sim, similarly, has 
not increased as expected ; Lindi, which exports more than any 
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other Province, shows a decrease owing to drought. A con- 
siderable quantity of sim-sim is used locally for the manufacture 
of oil. The decrease in hides and skins is largely attributable to 
the fall in the price during the second half of the year, which 
reduced the offers to the natives in some parts of the Territory 
to a figure too low to induce them to bring the hides and skins to 
market. 


AGRICULTURE. 


60. Except in the Mahenge and Lindi Provinces the weather 
conditions were generally favourable to crops, the rainfall being 
satisfactory. In the Mahenge Province shortage of rainfall 
resulted in the partial failure of the harvest, but this did not 
endanger the food supply, although there was a scarcity in a few 
areas. In the Lindi Province, unfortunately, poor and badly 
distributed rains resulted in much reduced yields of food crops, 
and also of cotton, sim-sim and ground-nuts. In the greater 
part of the Masasi sub-District the harvest was an almost com- 
plete failure, and it was necessary to provide against famine by 
importing millet from other areas, the exportation of millet from 
the Lindi District being prohibited. In certain Districts, owing 
to abnormally heavy rains, flooding caused damage to crops, 
especially cotton in the Rufiji District. 


61. Considerably increased exports of the chief native cash 
crops, cotton and ground-nuts, were expected, the estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture for the season (April to March) 
being 24,550 standard bales of 400 Ib. and 21,325 tons, respectively. 
The actual exports for the season up to the end of 1926 were 19,085 
bales and 15,867 tons, there being at that time possibly one-third 
as much cotton again to come. The principal cause of the disap- 
pointing export of ground-nuts was the low prices of the year in 
the world’s markets, the condition being aggravated by reduced 
purchases for the French market as a result of the depreciation of 
the franc. The result has been that at the end of the year a con- 
siderable proportion of the crop of ground-nuts remained in the 
Territory. Low prices also ruled for cotton and substantial 
quantities were burned in the annual cleaning after harvest, the 
growers having considered that the prices offered were not of the 
level that made it profitable to pick and transport. Sisal fibre 
has this year at length passed the pre-war production: 25,022 
tons being exported as against 20,834 tons in 1913. This is the 
only field product which had not in 1923 made up the ground 
lost owing to neglect and abandonment of plantations during and 
after the war. The estimated area under this crop in 1925-26 
was 120,000 acres, of purely non-native cultivation, and consis- 
tently good prices are leading to a high proportional increase in 
planting. The area under coffee is approximately 100,000 acres, 
much of which is not yet in bearing (chiefly in the Moshi and 
Arusha areas). Bukoba’s share of the Territory’s export in 1926 
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was 70 per cent. in quantity, the balance coming from the pre- 
dominantly non-native coffee areas in the Moshi, Arusha and 
Usambara Districts. Non-natives now produce approximately 
25 per cent. of the Territory’s cotton, but this proportion is 
expected to show a sharp decline in 1927 and onwards ; its place 
in non-native production is being taken chiefly by maize, to mect 
local demand, as food for plantation labour. Sisal and coffee 
remain the only attractive non-native industries, maize, however, 
increasing in favour on sisal and coffee estates as a secondary crop. 


62. Mwanza Province—This Province is now the premier 
cotton-producing areca of the Territory, the output in 1925-26 
reaching 8,750 bales, of a total of 21,675 bales from the whole 
Territory. The whole of this Province, with that of Tabora and 
Bukoba, is now covered with the UU (Uganda-Ukerewe) seed 
referred to in the last Report*. The strict quarantine measures 
which it was necessary to enforce in the Tabora Province for the 
protection of the Mwanza and Shinyanga cotton areas against 
the pink boll-worm have been completely successful in keeping 
out that pest, which is present in all other cotton-producing 
districts of the Territory. 


Ground-nuts and rice are the two economic crops most popular 
with the natives. The amount of ground-nuts exported from the 
Province during the year was 32 per cent. above that of any 
previous year, and rice showed an increase of 28 per cent. The 
cereal food crop suffered from a plague of grasshoppers, but as root 
crops are also largely planted there was no shortage of food. 


Bukoba Province.—The first attempt to produce cotton in the 
Biharamulo district on a scale beyond the experimental stage 
has been a failure. The Agricultural Department has, however, 
confidence that the conditions are suited to cotton, and the natives 
have asked for 25 tons of seed for 1927, when the District Agri- 
cultural Officer, who was absent from the district in the 1926 
season, will be able to give the crop his personal supervision. 
(See also paragraph 64 as regards coffee). 

Tabora Province.—The failure of the crops in 1925, owing to 
drought, left the Province without sufficient seed for the 1926 
planting. This difficulty was, however, got over by the action 
of the Native Administrations who, with the advice and assistance 
of the Agricultural Department, distributed seed purchased from 
the funds of the Native Treasuries. Senna rice was obtained from 
Mwanza, sim-sim from Lindi, and large quantitites of ground-nut 
and matama seed were purchased locally. 

The seed farm commenced in 1925 by the Usukuma Council in 
Shinyanga District with funds from their Native Treasury has 
proved a great success. The farm was cultivated entirely by 
means of ploughs. With the co-operation and advice of the 
Agricultural Department, large quantities of selected varieties of 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 18, 1926, 
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seeds were sown and an excellent harvest resulted. The seed 
has been distributed to the Native Authorities of the District to 
be used to establish similar farms at their headquarters. In this 
manner sound native methods of cultivation will be shown to the 
small cultivator and large quantities of improved seed will be 
available for distribution. In the Nzega District a similar seed 
farm has been started by the Ussongo Council, about 180 acres 
of land being planted. 

Kigoma Province.—The cultivation of sim-sim, ground-nuts 
and rice is slowly increasing, also wheat in the Ufipa District. 
An agricultural sub-station has been established in the Kasulo 
District for the propagation, in various parts of the District, of 
Robusta coffee seedlings, for later planting by natives in their 
own fields. The work is now well in hand. 

Mahenge Province.—Owing to poor rains crops have not been 
up to the average. Cotton has proved a failure and seed is not 
being distributed for 1927. The rice grown in the Mahenge 
District is of good quality and it is hoped that the opening of the 
road from Ifakara to Kilosa for motor traffic will result in increased 
production. The growing of Robusta coffee is being commenced 
in the Songea District, nurseries have been selected and seed is 
being provided by the Agricultural Department. 

Lindi Province—Owing to unsatisfactory rains the harvest 
was poor generally and in the Masasi sub-District a failure. To 
avoid the possibility of famine, millet was brought into Masasi 
from other areas and the exportation of millet from the Lindi 
District was prohibited. This Province has shown a 50 per cent 
increase in cotton production in 1925-26, reaching a total of 2,150 
bales. The establishment of the experimental station referred 
to in the last Report has been deferred. 

Eastern Province.—The work of the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation at the Mpanganya Experimental Station in the 
Rufiji District resulted in the production of a strain of cotton 
which was most favourably reported on by commercial interests 
in Liverpool and London, so that multiplication has been taken 
in hand with a view to covering the entire Rufiji District in 1928. 
This would have been possible in 1927 had not floods destroyed 
a large part of the 1926 crop. Of a production of 3,000 bales of 
cotton in the Morogoro and Kilosa Districts in 1925-26, 50 per 
cent. was produced by non-native growers, these forming the 
bulk of the non-native cotton growers of the Territory. Un- 
fortunately, dependence has been placed too greatly on this crop 
alone among these farmers and propaganda for diversification has 
had little effect until this year, when necessity, following low prices, 
has compelled the cotton growers to seek other crops, in which 
they are being assisted, both with advice and with experimental 
work. ; 

Central Province——The experimental work for famine pre- 
vention has been extended by the establishment of seed farms 
in various parts of the Province. These seed farms are provided 
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for by the Native Administrations out of their Native Treasury 
funds and are conducted by them with the guidance and advice 
of the Agricultural Department. Early maturing or drought— 
resistant varieties of maize, beans, millets and sorghum are under 
trial and a large planting of cassava has been made for later 
extensive distribution. 

Tanga Province.—It has been possible to station an officer 
for agricultural survey and advisory work in this Province in 
which non-native production (of sisal and coffee) is high, but native 
production somewhat tardy. The instructional work among 
natives has been increased and trials with new varieties of crops 
are in hand. 

Northern Province.—The cotton production in the Rift Valley, 
well over 100 miles from the railway, to which reference was 
made in the last Report, has increased from 1 ton of lint to 
50 tons (275 bales), of which less than 10 per cent. was grown 
by natives. A Coffee Officer was appointed for Arusha District 
during the year, for the guidance of the native growers and for 
giving advice to non-natives. (See also paragraph 64 as regards 
native coffee planting in Moshi.) 


Introduction of Ploughing among Natives. 

63. This, up to the present, has been confined to the Provinces 
of Tabora and Mwanza, for which 125 and 30 ploughs, respectively, 
have been purchased for re-sale to natives on easy terms of repay- 
ment. The close of the year has seen all these ploughs in use for 
1927 crops, with the exception of one at Mwanza. The following 
estimated figures indicate the progress of ploughing after the 
initial (1924) season :— 


Acreage ploughed. 
For 1925 crops. For 1926 crops. 
Tabora 2,000acres.. vs +. 2,510 acres 
Mwanza 270 ,, Sia ie ae 500 ,, 


The Agricultural Department maintains a staff of European 
and Native Ploughing Instructors in these two Provinces (in 
addition to a Senior Agricultural Officer and two District Agri- 
cultural Officers). This work is quite distinct from the ploughing 
being done under the reclamation scheme of the Director of Game 
Preservation in the tsetse-fly areas. 


Native Coffee-Growing. 
64. The following is the estimated acreage, by districts, of 


native-grown coffee in the Territory (the areas under non-native 
coffee are given for comparison) :— 


District. Acres. Acres. 
Native. Non-native. 
Bukoba_.. aa 50,000 ay 500 
Moshi CE i 5,000 an 30,000 
Arusha sie be 60 fs 9,000 
Usambara ts 5 a 5,500 


Tanga Sy oe — a 2,500 
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The industry in Bukoba is an old-established one and is 
divided between the Robusta and Arabica varieties ; the former 
constitutes 62 per cent. of the production and is advancing, while 
the latter is declining. In the other areas the crop is almost 
entirely confined to Arabica. Experiments are in train in several 
other areas for the growing of Robusta coffee by natives, notably 
in the Kasulo and Songea Districts. 


Two Coffee Officers are now engaged in supervising native 
coffee fields in the Moshi and Arusha Districts, in addition to 
several Native Instructors. In Bukoba, the District Agricultural 
Officer is responsible for this work, but the area under coffee is 
too great and the industry too important for the attention of a 
single officer with divided duties, and it is hoped to be able to 
appoint a Coffee Officer for this District in 1927. 


The Entomologist paid prolonged visits of inspection to the 
coffee areas during the year. The cultivation in the Moshi and 
Arusha Districts, both native and non-native, is reported by 
him to be in a not unsound condition as regards pests and diseases, 
but in Bukoba considerable attention is required on account of 
lack of plantation sanitation and the existence of numerous derelict 
trees. Legislation has been drafted with the object of safe- 
guarding the industry against pests and diseases and is being 
considered by the interests concerned. 


The Native Administrations in Bukoba District have taken 
great interest in the advice of the Entomologist for the improve- 
ment of the coffee crop and provision has been made in the Native 
Treasury Estimates for 1927-28 for the necessary material and 
personnel in preparation for an active campaign which will 
embrace the whole of the coffee area. 


The quality of the native coffee at Moshi is favourably reported 
on in London, to which market it is shipped direct by the Kili- 
manjaro Native Planters’ Association. The highest price realised 
was £124 per ton. There is much room for improvement in 
Bukoba coffee, which in 1926 reached a total of 4,650 tons. 


Amani Institute. 
64a. Mr. W. M. Nowell, Director of Agriculture of British 
Guiana, has been appointed Director of the Institute and is 


expected to arrive early in 1927. His first duty will be to prepare 
a scheme for the organisation and working of ;the Institute. 


VETERINARY AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 
Animal Diseases. 


65. Rinderpest.—Early in the year an outbreak of rinderpest 
was discovered among young stock at Mbosi in the Mbeya District 
of the Iringa Province. This was the first report of the existence 
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of the disease in the southern portion of the Territory for several 
years, and measures were at once taken to prevent the spread 
of infection, especially into Nyasaland and Rhodesia. By 
September the whole of the southern area was once more declared 
free from rinderpest and this satisfactory position continued 
to the end of the year. 

The first outbreak of this disease in the Northern Province 
for over eighteen months was discovered during November. 
When discovered the outbreak had been in existence for some 
time and was gradually subsiding. 

With the above exceptions rinderpest was mainly confined 
to the Mwanza Province throughout the year. 

At the end of 1925 eight separate active centres of disease 
existed in the Territory; 41 fresh outbreaks occurred and 43 
were suppressed during 1926 which closed with 6 infected foci. 
Of these, 5 were in the Mwanza Province and one in the Northern 
Province. 

Contagious Bovine Pleuro-pneumonia.—Two new outbreaks 
were recorded in the Northern Province in June and November 
respectively. This disease is still confined to Masai herds in 
Arusha District. 

It was not possible to carry out any inoculations during the 
year, owing to shortage of staff, and the Assistant Veterinary 
Pathologist’s transfer to Uganda prevented further research 
work in the infected areas. 


East Coast Fever.—This disease is enzootic and consequently 
responsible for a continuous heavy mortality in many areas of the 
Territory, but is being dealt with by the gradual erection of 
dipping tanks in various districts and on the main trade and 
transport routes. The universal and complete control of East 
Coast Fever in the Territory will in time, it is hoped, be accom- 
plished by this means. 

Anthrax.—Reports and investigations made during the year 
confirmed the suspicions that anthrax is more widespread than 
was previously known. There is evidence that this disease exists 
in practically every stock-raising district in the Territory. 

An outbreak amongst both cattle and human beings occurred 
in January at Moa (Tanga District). 

Trypanosomiasis —Considerable research was conducted by the 
Veterinary Pathologist on this subject and into the various lines 
of treatment now practised. 

Many pedigree and grade animals infected with T. congolense 
or T. vivax, or both combined, were successfully treated at 
Dar-es-Salaam and elsewhere with intravenous injections of 
tartar emetic solution. ; 

From reports supplied by the officers of the Department, a 
new and up-to-date map was prepared and issued showing the 
tsctse-fly belts of the Territory. 
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The Mpwapwa Laboratory. 


66. Owing to the decreased incidence of rinderpest within the 
Territory, the production of anti-rinderpest serum was reduced. 
The demands from external sources were also considerably less 
than those for the preceding years. The local issues amounted to 
a total of 52,000 doses. 

Continuous communication was maintained between the field 
and laboratory staffs, and again between the latter and those of 
similar institutes in other countries, resulting in valuable inter- 
changes of ideas and suggestions. 

Two Veterinary Officers and six Stock Inspectors underwent 
courses of instruction at the Laboratory during the year, and the 
training of the African personnel was continued as usual. 


Animal Husbandry. 


67. A number of animals were imported from England, Kenya, 
India, and South Africa for breeding purposes, and to continue 
the successful experiments which have been carried out in recent 
years. 


Ghee Production. 


68. Mwanza continued to be the most important centre of 
manufacture, and the activities of the Department with a view to 
the training and education of the native in the best methods of 
production were attended with considerable success. 


FORESTRY. 
Forest Areas. 


69. Forest Reserves have been increased by the addition of 
24-2 square miles, while only one alienation has been made, almost 
negligible in extent. The addition represents a strip of land 
bordering the forest on the northern slopes of Kilimanjaro 
Mountain. Within comparatively recent years this land has 
supported fine high forest of pencil cedar and yellow wood, but 
this has been completely destroyéd by fire. The policy of the 
Forest Department is to reafforest this land as soon as circumstances 
allow, using the indigenous species that formerly occupied it. 


As regards the extent of certain as yet unreserved forests, 
further information has been obtained in the light of which the 
total forest areas of the Territory are now calculated as :— 


Reserved Forest .. 3,731 square miles 89 _ per cent. 
Unreserved Forest .. BOF 4s » 95> 5, 
Privately-owned 

Forest er pa ‘99. 3 “ 1:5 a 





Total... .. 4,183 square miles. 
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Reafforestation. 


70. Unfortunately, for the second year in succession, owing to 
the vicissitudes of the weather in the long rainy season, planting 
has not been a great success, except in small areas where forest 

“ squatters had been introduced and advantage could be taken of 
the Taungya system of shifting forest cultivation, under which 
native settlers are granted permission and encouraged to cultivate 
in Forest Reserves on the understanding that in the course of 
two or three years their plots will be planted with forest trees 
and they will be given fresh areas to cultivate. The species 
planted are the indigenous ones of greatest timber value, men- 
tioned in last year’s Report,* with the addition of yellow wood 
(Podocarpus Usambarensis), which has shown itself to be a very 
hardy tree in early youth and as such of value in cultural opera- 
tions. Mangrove planting has continued with better results. 


During the year efforts have been renewed and extended 
towards afforesting woodless tracts in native-occupied areas for 
the supply of fuel and house building material. It is sought to 
induce the Native Authorities to interest themselves in this work 
and carry out operations with the advice of and under the super- 
vision of Forest Officers. So great is the need in some parts of 
the Territory for tree-planting on native lands that it is only by 
the co-operation of the natives themselves that anything worth 
while may be achieved. 


Fire and Forest Protection. 


71. Protective measures have been successful during the year 
in excluding fire entirely from all the more valuable forest areas. 
Wide fire traces have been made by burning off the vegetation 
between two hoed lines. Experiments were started with the 
object of rendering fire traces permanent by establishment on 
them of non-inflammable vegetation, such as castor oil bush and 
sisal. The former has been proved useless, but the latter warrants 
adoption on an extensive scale in future. 


Surveys, Working Plans, and Exploration. 


72. In accordance with resolutions of the Imperial Forestry 
Conference, 1920, the survey of forest assets in the Territory has 
been continued when staff was available for the purpose. It has 
not yet been possible to complete statistics (graphs, volumetric 
comparisons, etc.) from the data obtained as a result of the field 
work carried out during 1925 for the camphor and podocarpus 
stock enumerated on the south of Kilimanjaro. Fair progress 
has, however, been made with the more intensive enumeration 
proceeding on the north of that mountain. 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 18, 1926. 
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A Forest Officer was deputed for a lengthy examination of 
forests in the districts of Iringa and Rungwe, the Territory’s 
Southern Highlands. About these little accurate information 
was available though it was known that extensive forest areas 
existed. The Forest Officer’s final report had not been received 
at the close of the year, but he has recorded the presence of much 
valuable forest including pencil cedar in the Livingstone Range. 
It had hitherto been thought that the Usambara Mountains in 
the north marked the southerly limit of this species in East 
Africa. 


Sawmilling and General Exploitation. 


73. The timber trade of the Territory is still in an unsatis- 
factory state. The output of local timber is inadequate in 
quantity, prices are too high and the quality, owing to the almost 
general usage of selling unseasoned timber, is often poor. Even 
on the rough estimate now alone possible, the annual production 
of timber is not nearly equal to the total annual possibility of the 
forests. Good timbers are present in the Territory’s forests in 
sufficient quantities to meet the local demand and for export | 
overseas. 


The market for mangrove bark has slackened somewhat, but 
considerable activity has continued in the production of this 
commodity throughout the year. Three more concessions have 
been granted in the large mangrove swamp woods of Lindi, 
Kilwa and Tanga Districts. Mangrove poles have been exported 
as usual to Arabia and Zanzibar. 


Earlier in the year production of pencil slats in the Usambara 
Mountains ceased owing to slackness in the markets, but latterly 
the Shume slat mill has been running again, and about 353 cases 
of cedar slats have been exported to Europe, that is, 12 times the 
number sent away in 1925. 


There has been some enquiry this year anent Sansiviera 
fibre, the bowstring hemp of commerce, and the Forest Depart- 
ment has dealt with applications for concessions, of which five 
separate ones have been granted, including an area of approxi- 
mately 40,000 acres. Work had not begun in any of the areas 
before the end of the year. 


Forest Squatters. 


74. With constant encouragement the number of forest 
cultivators (squatters) has slightly increased (vide Reports for 
1924* and 1925{). But further effort will be necessary to extend 
the use of this system, upon which the success of reafforestation 
so much depends. 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 11, 1925. 
¢ Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 18, 1926. 
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LAND. 


The Land Ordinances, 1923 to 1926. 


75. Under the Land Ordinance of 1923 the whole of the lands 
of the Territory are declared to be public lands under the control 
and subject to the disposition of the Governor, to be held and 
administered for the use and common benefit, direct or indirect, 
of the natives of the Territory, but the validity of any title to land 
or interest therein lawfully acquired before the date of the 
Ordinance is not affected thereby. The Ordinance provides for 
the granting of rights of occupancy for any definite term not 
exceeding ninety-nine years. Except with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, no single right of occupancy may be granted 
to a non-native in respect of any area exceeding 5,000 acres. No 
grant of freehold may be made except where this is necessary to 
give effect to any contract or undertaking by the former German 
Government. The rent to be charged in the first instance for a 
tight of occupancy granted to a non-native in respect of any public 
land is determined by the offer of the highest bidder at public 
auction, subject to a reserve or upset rent, which is fixed by the 
Governor. The upset rent varies for different localities, the 
minimum being 50 cents of a shilling per acre. The initial rent 
is revisable at the end of each period of twenty years. The 
occupier has to undertake obligations as to development in 
accordance with the Land Regulations, 1926. 


Legislation. 
76. The following Ordinances were enacted during the year :— 
The Land (Amendment) Ordinance, the Land (Further 
Amendment) Ordinance, the Land Acquisition Ordinance, the 
Land (Further Amendment) (No 2) Ordinance, the Land Registry 
Ordinance, and the Registration of Documents Ordinance. The 
first four are referred to in paragraph 87 of the Report. The last 
two provide fora simpler registration procedure in certain cases. 


Alienation of Land. 


77. It is not intended to alienate any further land for 
agricultural or pastoral purposes in the District of Tanga, in the 
Districts of Usambara and Pangani north of the Pangani River, 
in the cultivated areas of Moshi and Arusha Districts round 
Kilimanjaro and Meru, or in that area which is reserved for the 
use of the Masai tribe. No land will accordingly be alienated in 
the Northern Province except in the four following localities : 
(1) Arusha Chini, (2) The southern slopes of Mondul, (3) The 
northern slopes of Meru and (4) to the south of the Nduruma 
settlements. 

A flying survey of parts of the Iringa District suitable for 
settlement has becn completed and 43,450 acres were alienated 
during the year. The areas still open for settlement at the end 
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of the year were the Dabaga area lying to the south of Iringa, the 
Sao area on either side of the Iringa-Malangali Road between 
the recent alienations and Malangali, and part of the Ubena 
Highlands. 64,029 acres of agricultural land were alienated 
during the year at an average annual rental per acre of 60 cents. 
of a shilling. Of this total, 49,752 acres are in the Iringa 
Province, 7,190 acres in the Northern Province, 4,336 acres in 
the Eastern Province, and 2,100 acres in Kigoma Province. 


Mission Plots, Trading Centres, Etc. 


78. Eighty-seven plots for Missions or Mission School Plots 
were granted during the year. 

Rights of occupancy in respect of 722 trading plots were 
granted during the year. Many of these, however, do not re- 
present new holdings but are the result of applications to convert 
“ Kiwanja ’”’ holdings into rights of occupancy under the Land 
Ordinances. 

The demand for cotton market sites continued and 172 rights 
of occupancy have been granted after public auction. Of this 
number 147 were in the Mwanza Province. 

Fifteen sites for factories and go-downs have been disposed of 
by public auction and in addition two go-down sites for petroleum 
storage have been taken up. 


Surveys. 


79. A separate Survey Department was created during the 
year. 

The Survey staff has been mainly engaged on the survey of 
farms and ex-enemy estates and on the lay out of residential, 
commercial, and native quarters in different townships. Other 
surveys include cotton markets, trading centres, and mining 
claims. 

An area of eight hundred square miles in the Iringa District 
has been triangulated and topographically surveyed in connection 
with the alienation of land to non-natives. 


MINING. 


80. A separate Department of Mines was created during the 
year. 


Gold. 


There has been a reduction of some 2,000 ounces in the total 
output of gold as compared with that of the previous year. This 
was not unexpected, for the Lupa River gold deposits in the 
Iringa Province are gradually approaching exhaustion, and no 
other discovery of alluvial gold of any importance has been made. 
Drilling the flats on the Sira River has proved deposits the extent 
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and value of which would indicate the payability of alluvial 
mining on a scale larger than that hitherto attempted, by means 
of dredges or gravel pumps. Transport of heavy material, 
however, will prove a difficult problem, and will greatly increase 
the cost of installing machinery. 

In the same district a number of quartz outcrops have been 
discovered, showing satisfactory width and length on the strike. 
Samples have been assayed and have given high results. On a 
number of these reefs shaft-sinking is now in progress. 

The output from the gold-reefs of Mwanza Province has slightly 
increased, but much development work is necessary before an 
appreciable increase in production can be expected. It is satis- 
factory to note that companies of financial standing have acquired, 
or are examining, claims in Musoma District. 

A total of fifty-eight claims situated in Mwanza Province have 
been sold by the Custodian of Enemy Property ; eight of these 
have since been abandoned by the holders. The remainder of the 
ex-enemy claims, lacking purchasers, have been abandoned by 
the Custodian, and are therefore open to prospecting and pegging. 

The output from Sekenke Mine in the Central Province has 
shown a slight increase. It is understood that negotiations were 
initiated towards the end of the year with the object of mining 
on an increased scale. 

Diamonds. 

The syndicate holding an option over the claims covering the 
Mabuko Diamond pipe in the Mwanza District produced from the 
pebble bed covering the pipe an output of over six thousand 
carats of good quality stones. It has been definitely proved that 
the pipe is diamondiferous ; but whether or not mining operations 
can be carried on profitably still remains to be decided. No posi- 
tive results have been obtained from the large number of claims 
surrounding those covering the pipe. 

Towards the end of the year the discovery of diamonds was 
reported from ground held under exclusive prospecting licence 
near Kizumbi, in the Shinyanga District, some sixty miles south 
from Mabuki. Further developments will be awaited with interest. 
No stones have been obtained from the large number of claims 
pegged near Usogore, about twelve miles distant from Kizumbi. 


Tin. 

The Bukoba field is still in the prospecting stage, and it is 
as yet too early to make any estimate of its extent and value. 
An area of 77 square miles has been granted under exclusive 
prospecting licences and a further area of approximately 80 
square miles is under application. Much activity in prospecting 
has been shown. Mining on a small scale by the original discoverer 
has produced 25 tons of unusually high grade ore, containing, as 
is shown by assay results, over 75 per cent. of the metal. 
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Coal. 


There have been no developments of importance in connexion 
with coal during the year. Arrangements have been made for the 
production from the Ufipa deposit of a bulk sample of ten tons ; 
the coal will be transported to Kigoma and handed over to the 
Tanganyika Railway for the purpose of carrying out a practical 
test of its value as a fuel. 

Mica. 

The output of mica, which amounted to 514 tons, has been 
disappointing, there being a decrease of some 25 per cent. as 
compared with that of the previous year. Nearly half the total 
production was mined in the district of Morogoro, while 17} tons 
were exported from Ufipa, the remainder coming from Dodoma, 
Usambara and Mbeya Districts. Large areas of the Territory 
are known to be mica bearing, and, in view of the fact that the 
quality obtained equals the best on the market, its exploitation 
warrants more attention than it receives. 


Copper. 

The copper deposit in the Njombe District of Iringa Province, 
which is covered by an exclusive prospecting licence, was examined 
during the year by a mining engineer of wide Canadian experience. 
On his advice, arrangements have been made to prove its value 
by drilling. As is the case, at present, in other directions, the 
question of the difficulty and the cost of transport is likely to 
prove a deciding factor. 


Salt. 


The output of salt amounted to 3,105 tons, nearly 900 tons 
less than that produced in 1925. The Uvinza Salt Works, for 
the operation of which the Railway Administration had been 
responsible, were being transferred towards the end of the year 
to a private company. Half the shares of the company are held 
by Government, and the needs of local consumers are adequately 
safeguarded by the provisions of the licence. An increased pro- 
duction can be expected during the forthcoming year. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


80a. The staff of this new Department consists of the Director 
and three Assistant Geologists, two of whom were employed 
during the greater part of the year—the third assistant arriving 
in the Territory in November. The headquarters of the Depart- 
ment is at Dodoma, which, in addition to being centrally situated 
on the railway, has the advantage of motor roads running from 
it north and south. The work undertaken by the Department 

during the year consisted of :— 
(a) Water Supply Investigations—The principal work was 
carried out in the Dodoma Province, where there is 
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a widespread water scarcity for natives and their stock 
during the dry season. The Director has, as a result 
of his investigations, submitted recommendations for 
the improvement of the Dodoma Township supply, the 
railway wells at Itigi, and generally regarding the best 
methods of water conservation and supply throughout 
the Province. Provision has been made in the 1927-28 
Estimates for the carrying out of a number of these 
recommendations. In addition to this work, the 
Department investigated and advised regarding the 
water supply in connexion with the new concentration 
settlements in the sleeping sickness area south of 
Tabora, the railway and Native School supplies at 
Tabora, and the general question of water supplies in 
the Shinyanga and Maswa Districts, and along the 
Dodoma-—Arusha road. 

(b) Reconnaissance Survey from Dodoma to Iringa towards 
Tukuyu.—The progress of the survey was greatly 
hampered owing to the imperfection of the existing 
maps of the area, and much time had to be spent on 
topographical work. Provision has been inserted in 
the 1927-28 draft Estimates for a Topographer who, if 
approved, should prove of great assistance to the 
Department. The survey included ordinary geological 
mapping and possible mineral resources and, in addition, 
geological considerations concerning railway construc- 
tion and location, water supplies for native and stock 
purposes, and soil investigation. The report of the 
survey will, it is thought, prove of assistance to the 
Railway Department, which is engaged on a reconnais- 
sance survey of a possible railway route from Dodoma 
to Fife via Iringa. 

(c) Gold and Diamond Fields.—An investigation of parts of 
the gold and diamonds bearing region of the Mwanza Province 
was also carried out and material collected for the necessary 
laboratory examination. 


MANUFACTURES, 
81. There are no manufactures proper in this Territory. 


Nyanza Salt Mines. 


82. These salt mines, which were carried on before the war 
by a private company under a concession granted by the German 
Government, were acquired by Government and have been worked 
under the control of the Railway Department. It was considered, 
however, that it would be better if they were worked on strictly 
commercial lines, and a company has been formed for the purpose, 
of which the Government holds one-half of the shares, with a 
representative on the Board of Directors. 
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Meat Works. 


83. A syndicate has established works in the Mwanza Province 
for the preservation of meat. The syndicate will in the near 
future be taken over by a private company. No agreement 
has yet been entered into, but it is proposed that the Government, 
subject to certain conditions being fulfilled, should appoint the 
company to be a “Controlled Agency ” with exclusive rights 
to operate a meat industry in the Mwanza and Tabora Provinces 
for ten years. It is further proposed that the Government 
should give the company a financial guarantee on a profit-sharing 
basis. The purpose of the Government in encouraging this 
industry is to provide a ready market for the surplus stock of the 
Territory. There exists at present in these districts a cattle 
population in excess of the needsof the people, and there is no doubt 
that in certain areas the land is in danger of becoming denuded 
as a result of carrying an excessive number of stock. 


FISHERIES. 


84. The scientific survey (referred to in the 1925 Report) 
of the ocean fisheries on the East Coast has been postponed. 
Arrangements have been made, in conjunction with the Kenya 
and Uganda Governments, for a survey of the Lake Victoria 
fisheries by a Marine Biologist lent for the purpose by the British 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


EX-ENEMY PROPERTY. 


85. Of the ex-enemy properties scheduled for sale only 4 
plantations and 11 town plots remained unsold at the end of 
1926. During the year, 106 properties were disposed of, realising 
£20,136. Twenty-three further properties are scheduled for 
sale in April, 1927. The properties, which are considered 
to be ex-enemy owned—but which have so far, owing to in- 
sufficiency of title, not been scheduled, number 112. The total 
realised by the sale of all properties up to the end of 1926 was 
£1,277,179.* Purchasers have met their instalment obligations 
during the year in all instances but one. 


The number of estates scheduled for liquidation and dealt 
with increased to 878, a sum of £5,828 being disbursed in payment 
of claims therein. Eleemosynary payments to German nationals 
during the year totalled £9,304, and amounts released to former 
owners who are no longer ex-enemy nationals totalled £9,064. 





* It is regretted that the figures given in paragraph 82, sub-paragraphs 
land 3 of the 1925 Report were incorrect. The properties disposed of 
during 1925 realized £35,548, and not £159,832 as stated, and the total 
realized by the sale of all properties up to the end of 1925 was accordingly 
£1,257,043, and not £1,381,327. 
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BANKS. 


86. Banking interests are represented by the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Limited, which act as bankers to the Government 
and has branches at Dar-es-Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Mwanza, 
Bukoba, Moshi, and Lindi ; the National Bank of India, Limited ; 
and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), with 
which is amalgamated the National Bank of South Africa, 
Limited; both with branches at Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga ; 
and the Banque du Congo Belge, with branches at Dar-es-Salaam 
and Kigoma. 


The Ordinance to establish a Post Office Savings Bank, 
which was enacted at the end of 1925, came into force on the 
31st December, 1926. 


LEGISLATION. 
Ordinances enacted during the year. 


87. The following are the more important of the Ordinances 
enacted during the year :— 


The Former Enemy Aliens Repatriation (Repeal) Ordinance. 


The obsolete Proclamation which the Ordinance repeals 
provided for the repatriation of all former enemy aliens who 
had not by the 3lst March, 1920, obtained a permit to remain 
in the Territory, and for the deportation of any former enemy 
alien found in the Territory without a permit after that date. 


The Land (Amendment) Ordinance. 


Prior to the enactment of this Ordinance, legal proceedings 
in respect of the unlawful occupation of public land could not be 
instituted except by the Attorney-General or other officer specially 
appointed. The Ordinance substitutes a simpler procedure. 


The Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Ordinance. 


The Ordinance was enacted to enable Courts, when an offender 
has been sentenced to fine and to imprisonment in default of pay- 
ment, to allow time for the payment of the fine. Courts were 
formerly obliged either to issue a warrant for the levy of the 
amount of the fine by distress, or to commit the offender to 
prison, if the fine was not paid forthwith. 


The Protection of Animals Ordinance. 


The Ordinance applies and adapts to the Territory the suitable 
portions of the Imperial Act known as the Protection of Animals 
Act, 1911. 
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The Medical Practitioners and Dentists Ordinance. 


The Ordinance amends the Medical Practitioners and Dentists 
Proclamation, 1920, so as to enable the Director of Medical and 
Sanitary Services, acting with the advice of a Medical Board, 
to issue restricted and revocable licences to practice medicine or 
dentistry to such persons (not possessing the full qualifications 
required by the Proclamation) as he may consider suitable 
whenever he is satisfied that there is not in the Territory a 
sufficient number of persons registered or licensed under the 
Proclamation to satisfy the needs of the Territory. 


The Cultivation of Noxious Plants (Prohibition) Ordinance. 


The Ordinance prohibits the cultivation or use of “ Bhang ” 
and provides for a similar prohibition in the case of any noxious 
plant which the Governor may consider should be added to the 
schedule of the Ordinance. It was considered by the Governor 
that the previous method of dealing with this important matter 
by Orders made under the Native Authority Ordinance was 
insufficient. ; 


The Land (Further Amendment) Ordinance. 


The Land Ordinance, 1923, provided that, if the occupier 
of land granted under a right of occupancy desired to renew the 
right or have the term extended, his application had to be treated 
as one for a new grant and the land had to be offered to the 
public by auction. This might have involved hardship in cases 
where an occupier had expended considerable sums in the develop- 
ment of land and in the erection of permanent buildings. This 
Ordinance was accordingly enacted to enable a right of occupancy 
to be renewed, or its term extended, without auction when the 
circumstances appear to the Governor to make such a concession 
desirable. 


The Master and Native Servants Ordinance. 
Referred to in paragraph 27 of the Report. 


The Arbitration Clauses (Protocol) Ordinance. 


The Ordinance gives effect to a Protocol on Arbitration 
Clauses signed on behalf of His Majesty at a Meeting of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations held on the 24th September, 
1923. The object of the Ordinance is to ensure the operation 
of agreements to which the Protocol applies by enabling any 
proceedings in a Court of law between parties to such an agreement 
to be stayed as long as it is possible for the matter in dispute to be 
settled by arbitration in accordance with the agreement. 


The Land Acquisition Ordinance. 


The Ordinance provides for the acquisition of land for public 
purposes and prescribes the manner in which compensation for 
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land so acquired is to be assessed and paid. It applies in practice 
only to lands held in private ownership and not to lands held 
under the Land Ordinance, 1923, provision for the recovery of 
land granted thereunder being made by the Ordinance itself. 


The Land (Further Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance. 


Under a system established by a German Decree of the 
22nd March, 1905, a large number of plots came into the occupa- 
tion of tenants who paid to the Government either yearly or 
half-yearly a sum, of the nature of rent, fixed by the Decree at 
50 per cent. of the Hut and Poll Tax. This system was continued 
after the British Occupation, and is now commonly known as 
Kiwanja Tenure. 


These tenancies are regarded as tenancies from year to year, 
terminable upon six months’ notice by either party. This form 
of tenure is not in accordance with the provisions of the Land 
Ordinance, 1923, relating to the occupation of what is now public 
land. Moreover, it is disadvantageous to the tenant, who lacks 
the security which a right of occupancy under the Land Ordinance 
for a definite term would give, and it is disadvantageous also to 
the public revenue, which receives in many instances much less 
than the true economic rent of land occupied under this system. 


The amending Ordinance accordingly enables the Governor 
to dispense with the necessity for an auction when a person in 
lawful occupation of public land applies for a right of occupancy 
under the Land Ordinance and where the holding of an auction 
would cause hardship to the applicant by reason of the duration 
of his previous lawful occupation, of the use of the land made by 
him, or of his expenditure of capital or labour on the land. 


The Ordinance further provides for the conversion and 
enlargement into rights of occupancy of the lesser rights of other 
lawful occupiers as, for example, rights acquired under Temporary 
Occupation Licences granted by the British Government before 
the commencement of the Land Ordinance, 1923. 


To obtain the benefit of the Ordinance application for con- 
version into a right of occupancy has to be made before 
31st December, 1927. 


The Native Authority Ordinance. 
Referred to in paragraph 9 of the Report. 


The Courts (Amendment) Ordinance. 


The alteration in the titles of the officers of the Provincial 
Administration, as a result of the introduction of the provincial 
system of administration, necessitated the enactment of this 
Ordinance. 
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EDUCATION. 
European Establishment. 


88. The staff of the Department has been increased con- 
siderably during the year, and the scale of salary has been 
assimilated to that of Administrative Officers. The new post of 
Superintendent of Languages, the duties of which include the 
editing of the native newspaper, ‘‘ Mambo Leo,” has been absorbed 
in the Superintendent Grade. The staff of Superintendents was 
increased from nine in 1925 to sixteen at the end of 1926, and four 
more were expected at the end of the year. The Industrial 
Instructors employed have increased from two to six, and one is 
expected early in 1927. 


Grants-in-Aid to Missions. 


89. The grant-in-aid scheme referred to in paragraph 85 of the 
1925 Report* has not yet come into full operation owing to 
unavoidable delay in the preparation of the code to give effect to 
the scheme. The necessary legislation has now been drafted and 
will be enacted before the commencement of the 1927-28 financial 
year. The offer of the Government to grant financial assistance 
in the case of schools which come up to the Government standard 
met with an immediate response from the Missions, of which many 
are taking steps to reorganise their schools. ; 


Training of Teachers. 


. 90. Encouraging progress has been made in this most important 
work, and it is anticipated that in the near future the training 
of teachers will be organised on an efficient basis throughout the 
Territory. The Government Training Centre is now established at 
the Central School at Mpwapwa and classes have been formed to 
prepare candidates for both Grade I and Grade II teachers’ 
certificates. Equally important are the steps which have been 
taken by the Missions. The Saint Andrews College of the Uni- 
versities Mission is now established at Minaki, near Dar-es-Salaam. 
The Society of the Holy Ghost have opened a training school at 
Uru, in the Moshi District. At Marangu, also in the Moshi 
District, the Leipzig Mission have reopened their seminary where 
village school teachers are being trained: it is hoped that this 
training centre will also be utilised by the other Lutheran societies 
working in the Territory. The Church Missionary Society have 
reopened their training centre at Kongwa in the Dodoma District 
and have, as a commencement, started a course for village teachers 
already employed : while these teachers are undergoing instruction 
their wives are being given a course in domestic hygiene and infant 
welfare. At Morogoro, Bishop Wilson of the Society of the Holy 
Ghost has opened an important training school for Roman Catholic 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 18, 1926. 
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students who are recruited from the various Roman Catholic 
Missions of the Territory. The accommodation available is at 
present of a temporary nature, but new permanent buildings have 
been planned and will be erected shortly. 


Central Schools. 


91. The opening of the Mpwapwa School has brought tke 
number of Government Central Schools up to six. The Dar-es- 
Salaam, Tanga, and Bukoba Central Schools reached the productive 
stage during the year, 21 candidates taking the Central School 
Leaving Certificate examination: of these, 11 obtained passes. 
It is not anticipated that candidates will be presented from the 
other central schools until 1928, when the first batch of pupils 
from the Mission schools are also expected to participate. All the 
successful candidates and most of those who failed have obtained 
suitable employment. The effect on the attitude both of parents 
and pupils has been very noticeable. At Bukoba, where great 
difficulty was formerly experienced in getting parents to pay the 
small fee for the maintenance of boarders, on the re-opening of the 
school in September there were 28 candidates for 20 vacancies, 
all willing to pay the fee. At Tanga, where the pupils are mostly 
day boys, parents, in the past, considered it was no part of their 
duty to supply their sons with the school dress ; now there is a 
daily attendance of about 400 and all are properly clad. There is 
a long waiting list at Moshi, and it has been possible to fill all 
vacancies with boys whose parents are willing to pay the fee for 
maintenance. There remain, however, cases of village boys anxious 
to attend a central school whose parents are unable to pay boarding 
fees. To meet such cases an experiment is being tried with a 
scheme of departmental apprenticeship similar to that for trades. 
In the latter an apprentice receives a small allowance for the work 
done or free maintenance as a boarder. The student apprentice to 
a department will be recruited from boys in village schools unable 
to pay fees, and in return for free maintenance and education will 
enter into an agreement to serve the department concerned for a 
period of years equal to that of his stay at a central school. His 
training will consist of the usual course in English and such other 
instruction as will fit him to undertake a minor post in the 
department to which he will be attached. 


While conditions vary somewhat in the various provinces, the 
following extract from the Report of the Headmaster of the Central 
School at Moshi gives an indication of the work carried out during 
the year in the Central Schools of the Territory :— 


“The work of building the new School at old Moshi 
has been undertaken by the Education Department, as a 
practical means of training our industrial apprentices in 
masonry and carpentry, and is proving a most valuable part 
of their technical education. The completed building will 
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form three sides of a square and contain ten class-rooms, a 
library, and staff room. Over and above these buildings the 
boys, with local assistance, have built two village compounds 
for the boarders to live in. 

The building of village compounds was an experiment 
which we decided to try as being likely to prove more in 
keeping with African life and mentality than are School 
dormitories. The materials used in building the villages 
are such as can be easily procured by the native himself, with- 
out any or much outlay. As further villages are built and 
the School grows bigger the children from each chieftainship 
will occupy a village to themselves. 

Discipline and routine are entirely in the boys’ hands and 
the leaders of their little community are chosen by them- 
selves. We have tried to make the conditions of their school 
life as little different from their home life as it is humanly 
possible to do, whilst paying regard to wholesome feeding, 
ventilation, and cleanliness. 

Industrial School_—This branch of the School gives 
instruction in Carpentry (11 boys), Tailoring (12 boys), 
Masonry (20 boys), Bootmaking (6 boys). Very satisfactory 
work and progress has been made. There are three boys starting 
their second year in the Carpentry trade, the remainder are 
of the first year. The roof and windows of the class-rooms 
have been made entirely by the more advanced apprentices. 
Tailoring is, as always proves the case, a most popular trade. 
The ordinary elementary work has been done and School 
uniforms made. Many of the boys show great aptitude for 
this work and continued progress may be expected. The 
progress in Bootmaking has been remarkable and shows once 
again the comparative skill which can be attained in an 
incredibly short time by the African boy. Masonry work, 
being messy, sometimes heavy and often monotonous, is not 
greatly sought after, but its importance is paramount. 
Some 20 boys are engaged in learning the trade. 

Primary School.—This Branch contains the first three 
years of instruction in English; a fourth year will start in 
September, 1927. There are two first-year classes, one of 
which specialises in Agriculture. 

Elementary School.—This contains one class of each of the 
three years and caters for the local Moshi boy only. These 
elementary classes will almost disappear as time goes on, as 
the Province is very well served with schools of this nature. 
The ability to pass an examination of the third year standard 
will in future constitute the only gate of entry to the Central 
School. 

Agricultural Work.—An Agricultural class has been 
started of Primary School boys under a Superintendent who 
has a degree in Agriculture. These boys are apprenticed to 
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the work in the same way as other boys are apprenticed to 
trades. Ultimately the boys will work with the Agricultural 
Department for a term of years. Great importance naturally 
is attached to Agriculture and much has been done for the 
status of the agriculturist by making him an apprentice 
and giving him the undivided attention of a trained European 
Officer. 

Medical Work.—The School runs a Dispensary which is in 
charge of a Native Dispenser who also trains four apprentices 
in first aid, dressing, sanitation, and elementary physiology. 
Hygiene is taught throughout the School by this Dresser. 
It is our intention to combine the English training of the 
apprentices with their Medical work and draft them, when 
they have got their school certificates, to the Medical Depart- 
ment for further training. 


Games and Drill.—Physical and squad drill take place 
every morning before school and show some improvement 
in the top classes. There are six football teams and games 
are played every evening. Remarkable progress has been 
made during the year. 

The School Council is to assemble for the first time at Old 
Moshi next May on the occasion of the meeting of the Native 
Administration Chiefs at that place. It is hoped that the 
Chiefs will particularly interest themselves on such occasions 
in visiting the village compounds in which their subjects 
live. We are most anxious to enlist the sympathy, co- 
operation, and advice of the Chiefs in all matters connected 
with the Schools. 


A School Court consisting of Prefects sits twice a week 
and learns to deal justly and patiently with the ‘ crime ’ of 
the school.” 


92. The School at Tabora for the sons of Chiefs has continued 
to show very satisfactory progress. The introduction of the 
indirect method of administration has increased, if possible, the 
importance of providing a sound education and character training 
for the future Chicfs of the Territory. In addition to the ordinary 
school work, lectures on the problems of Native Administration 
have been given by officers of the Provincial Administration. A 
European Farm Manager will shortly be posted to the School and 
instruction in the two important subjects of Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry will then be placed ona satisfactory basis. 
During 1926, instruction in ploughing was carried out by a Native 
Instructor trained by the Agricultural Department, and lectures 
were delivered on Animal Husbandry by an officer of the Veterinary 
Department. In 1927 the replacing of the present temporary 
buildings by permanent structures will be commenced. 


93. A school for the sons of the Sub-Chiefs and Headmen of 
the Tabora District has been built at Kizigo, near Tabora, by the 
Native Administrations of the District from theirown funds. The 
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Native Administrations elected a Council of Sub-Chiefs to be the 
School Council. This Council are responsible for the running and 
upkeep of the school except that the tcachers are appointed, paid 
and supervised by the Education Department. One of the 
Councillors visits the school each week. The main subjects in 
the curriculum are discipline ; reading, writing and arithmetic in 
Swahili; agriculture and administration. 


Village Schools. 


94. The number of Government village schools has increased 
by only three. The smallness of the increase is due, as in 1925, 
not to any lack of demand for the schools but because it has not 
been possible to obtain the necessary supply of trained teachers. 
The new training centre at Mpwapwa will be of the greatest 
value both in providing a supply of teachers and in improving the 
standard of efficiency. The increase in the European staff of 
the Department has made possible more frequent inspections of 
village schools by Superintendents, but there is still room for 
improvement in this respect. 

The number of village schools carried on by the various 
Missionary Societies has increased. The establishment of the 
Mission training centres referred to in paragraph 90 should result 
in a considerable improvement in efficiency, as many of the 
teachers at present employed are unfortunately not sufficiently 
trained. 

The Native Authorities are, in many districts, evincing a keen 
interest in education and are providing funds out of their Native 
Treasuries for the building and maintenance of schools. 


95. Expenditure on Education. 


Percentage Percentage Amount 
Total Ex- Total *Revenue of Total of Hutand spent on 


Year. penditure Revenue, Hut and Revenue Poll Tax Education 
on including Poll Tax. spenton  spenton per head 
Education. Railway. Education. Education. 


° 
Population. 


£ £ Lo 
8,058 978,192 349,554 0-82 








1921-22 2-30 0-47d. 
1922-23 9,359 1,228,586 406,550 0-76 2-30 0-77d. 
1923-24 2 13,156 1,257,540 410,000 1-05 3-20 0-88d. 
1924-25 « 15,724 1,324,670 446,900 1-18 3°51 0-91d. 
1925-26 . 28,491¢ 1,975,400 674,973 1-44 4-22 1-58d. 
1926-27|| « 58,897¢ 2,135,100 680,000 2-76 8-66 3-27d. 
1927-28 || «.  66,677¢ 2,318,400 699,500 2-88 9-53 3-70d. 


* Figures up to 1925-26 include House Tax. 

t Does not include new buildings or upkeep of buildings. 
$ Not including Grants-in-Aid. 

ll Estimated. 


European Education. 


96. There are three Dutch schools in the Northern Province 
which receive financial assistance from Government, amounting 
to £450 a year. This sum is being increased to £900 in- 1927-28 
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as reports received from the Education Department have shown 
that the schools are understaffed and the present teachers under- 
paid. The Headmaster of the Central School at Moshi reports 
as follows :— 

‘A complete reorganisation has recently taken place in 
the Committees and management of the Dutch schools. 
Matters have now been put on a firm foundation as regards 
finances, staffing and administration, and it is hoped that 
the children will soon be housed in better school buildings. 
The School at Engare-Ol Motonyi has been clcud owing to 
the absence on leave of the Headmaster. It will be reopened 
on another site as soon as new buildings can be built. The 
buildings at Ol Donyo Sambu and Engare Nanyuki will also 
be rebuilt and the staff brought up to strength. The work 
being done at these schools is generally most encouraging 
and the staff have accomplished much.” 


There are at present no other European schools in the Territory. 
Except in the Northern and Tanga Provinces few children remain 
in the Territory beyond the age of six years and as the European 
boarding schools in Kenya can be reached with little difficulty 
the necessity for a school, apart from the Dutch community 
schools referred to above, has not yet been demonstrated. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Kenya Government whereby 
facilities have been provided for the admission of European 
children from this Territory to schools in Nairobi. 


Indian Education. 


97. The number of Indian schools in the Territory and the 
attendance remains approximately the same as last year. 


Government assistance towards the development of Indian 
education has rightly been made to depend on the establishment 
of a really efficient Central School in Dar-es-Salaam. Towards 
the building of this school an initial contribution of £3,000 by the 
Government was promised on condition that an equal amount 
was contributed by the Indian Community. The amount 
necessary to make a beginning has not yet been subscribed by 
the Indian Community, but it is hoped that the building will be 
commenced during 1927. 


Grants-in-aid have been authorised towards the building of 
two district schools for Indian children for next year on the basis 
of 50 per cent. of the total cost. 


Language, School Text-books, etc. 


98. The agreement, arrived at during the Educational Con- 
ference held in October, 1926, between this Territory and Zanzibar 
on the subject of Swahili orthography has placedthe whole problem 
of educational publications on a much more satisfactory footing. 
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A Publication Committee, which acts as a sub-committee to the 
Educat::~ Advisory Committee, has been appointed and has 
already «’ tried out a general review of the school book situation. 
Unsuitable texts are being removed from the approved list of 
books, and a number of English books written for other parts of 
Africa are being introduced until such time as books can be 
written specially for Eastern Africa. 


Revision of existing Swahili books has been recommended, and 
this will t. effected before further editions are published. The 
representations of the Committee will, it is hoped, result in the 
publication of new and more suitable text-books in Swahili for 
all subjects in the curriculum. 


The Native journal ‘“‘ Mambo Leo,” which continued to enjoy 
great popularity, has shown a slight upward tendency in circula- 
tion. With the creation of a special language section at depart- 
mental headquarters, the publication has more than maintained 
the level of excellence established in previous years. 


CLIMATE, 


99. The climate of the Territory varies greatly according to 
the height above sea-level of the several districts. Roughly, four 
climatic zones can be distinguished though even among these 
there are considerable local variations :— 


(i) The warm and rather damp coast region with iis adjoining 
Ainterland.—Here, conditions are tropical, though not 
unpleasant except just before and during the rainy 
seasons, when the heat is trying and the atmosphere 
humid. The average yearly temperature is 78 
degrees. 


(ii) The hot and moderately dry zone between the coast and the 
central plateau (300 ft.-2,000 ft.).—This zone is charac- 
terised by low humidity of atmosphere, less rain, and 
a temperature rather lower but with greater daily and 
yearly variations. 


(iii) The hot and dry zone of the central plateau between 2,000 ft. 
and 4,000 ft. in height.—The climate of this zone differs 
greatly in parts, but its prevailing characteristics are 
low humidity, little rainfall (at Tabora an annual 
average of 32 ins.), a fairly high mean temperature, 
with great daily and yearly variations, sometimes 
exceeding 36 degrees Fahrenheit daily. The heat is 
dry, but not so trying to the European as the moist and 
steamy warmth of the coast, while the nights are 
invariably cool. 
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(iv) The semt-temperate regions around the slopes of Kilimanjaro 
and Meru, of the Usambara Highlands, the Ufipa Plateau, 
and the mountainous areas of the south-western area 
(5,000 ft.-10,000 ft.)—Frosts occur at the higher 
altitudes, and the nights are cold. These districts 
enjoy a bracing climate, and alone can be considered 
healthy for Europeans, but prolonged residence in these 
altitudes is apt to produce nervous strain, even though 
physical fitness is maintained. 


There are two well-defined rainy seasons annually. Generally 
speaking, the long rains begin in February or March, and last for 
two or three months, while the short rainy season extends from 
October to November, but the rainfall is low for a tropical country, 
and droughts are not infrequent. 


RAILWAYS. 


Tabora—Mwanza Line. 


100. By the end of the year, 117 miles of the total length 
of 237 miles had been constructed. Clearing, earthwork and 
culverts were completed from rail-head to Kizumbi (13 miles) 
and had been commenced at the Mwanza end of the line. The 
Tabora-Bukene section (50 miles) was opened for traffic on the 
Ist July, and that from Bukene to Isaka (25 miles) on the Ist 
November. The location survey of the Kizumbi-Mwanza section 
was finished in September. It was hoped that the line would 
be open for through traffic to Mwanza by the end of 1927, but 
owing to delay in the arrival of material it is probable that this 
will not take place until about March, 1928. 


Moshi—Arusha Extension. 


Approval was obtained for the extension of the line from 
Moshi to Arusha, and a sum of £220,000 has been allocated for the 
purpose from the Guaranteed Loan. The detailed survey was 
completed and tenders for the construction work have been 
called for. The work will commence in May, 1927, and should 
be completed about August, 1928. 


Possible New Lines. 


The Guaranteed Loan Committee, which advises the Secretary 
of State as to the allocation of funds trom the Loan, have recom- 
mended that a sum of £660,000 should be provisionally reserved 
for the construction of a line from Itigi to Mkalama. Recon- 
naissance and traffic surveys have been carried out and are being 
considered by the Government. 


The suggested line from Dodoma to Arusha would serve little 
more than the narrow Kondoa-Ufiome plateau and there is no 
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doubt that its earnings would not meet the interest charges. 
The value of the line would lie in the physical connexion which 
it would supply between the two Railway systems of the Territory 
and with the Kenya-Uganda Railway. The possibility of its 
construction is considered at present to be remote. 

The Guaranteed Loan Committee are at present unable to 
recommend the allocation of funds for the construction of the 
proposed line from Dodoma to Fife (Northern Rhodesia) in 
view of the fact that the Tanganyika Government are not in a 
position to accept the obligation of paying interest on the large 
capital sum that would be involved. The Committee and the 
Government of Tanganyika recognise the great importance of 
such a line both as a link in a chain of railway connections in 
Africa and as a means of developing the Southern areas of Tan- 
ganyika and of giving an outlet to Northern Rhodesia and to 
the northern parts of Nyasaland. A sum has been allocated 
from the Guaranteed Loan for the necessary surveys, which 
are now being undertaken, in order that further and more definite 
information may be obtained as to its alignment, estimated cost, 
and economic possibilities. 


Improvement of Permanent Way and Rolling Stock. 


101. Twenty-three miles of the Central Line were relayed 
with 55 lb. rails. This completes the relaying scheme of the 
Central Line, the permanent way material of which now consists 
entirely of 56 lb. German rails and 55 lb. British rails. 

Ten new locomotives and a quantity of carriages and waggons 
were brought into use during the year. 


Tariff and Traffic. 


102. A further increase in revenue was obtained, the total 
receipts were approximately £447,210, against £377,560 in 1925. 
The increase was in regard to both coaching and goods traffic. 
The receipts from the coaching traffic amounted to £95,838, 
against £78,758 during 1925, the increase being in first, second 
and third classes. The receipts from goods traffic were £340,530, 
against £274,914 the previous year. The increase in goods was 
mainly upon the following commodities :—ground-nuts, cotton, 
cotton sceds, grains, sisal, railway material, and timber. 


SHIPPING. 


Shipping Services. 
103. The following ocean-going steamship lines call regularly 
at the principal ports :— 
British India Steamship Company, Limited. 
Union Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited. 
Messageries Maritimes. 
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Clan Ellerman Harrison Line. 

Holland East Atrica Line. 

Deutsche Ost-Africa Linie. 

Italia Societa di Navigazione. 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 

Hall Line, Limited. 

Compagnia Italiana Transatlantica. 
Coastal services between the various ports in this and adjoining 
territories are maintained by the Zanzibar Government steamers 
and the British India Steam Navigation Company. In addition 
the African Wharfage Company carry on a coastal lighterage 
service by means of a steam tug and ocean-going lighters. A 
large proportion of the coastal trade is carried on by dhows. 

In April the new Tanganyika Railway s.s. “ Azania ’’ arrived 
from England and was employed for the most part in bringing 
up to date the buoyage work and other aids to navigation, which 
had fallen into arrears. 


Services on Lakes Victoria and Tanganyika. 

The ports of Mwanza and Bukoba, on Lake Victoria, are 
regularly visited by the steamers of the Kenya and Uganda 
Railway Marine, which, during the produce season, are supple- 
mented by tugs and lighters. 

At present the steamers of the Grand Lacs Company continue 
to carry the bulk of the trade on Lake Tanganyika. The 
Tanganyika Railways s.s. ‘‘ Mwanza’ proved, however, of 
assistance in carrying passengers and cargo between Kigoma 
and the ports of the Ufipa District. It was hoped that the 
Tanganyika Railways s.s. “‘Liemba’”’ (late s.s. ‘‘ Goetzen’’) 
would be ready for service during 1926 but, owing to unfortunate 
delays in the shipment of material from England, the completion 
of re-conditioning was delayed. 


Tonnage. 
104. The following table shows the tonnage of cargo entered 
and cleared at the principal ports of the Territory during 1925 


and 1926 :— 


Nationality. Number of Ships. Tonnage of Cargo. 
Inward. Outward. 


1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 


British a mea 174 195 54,002 61,379 38,903 35,837 
Dutch .. as 35 38 22,111 27,837 42,685 43,598 
German .. oe 18 25 5,089 17,385 9,824 16,755 
French . we 36 32 427 361 27 7 
Italian aes oe 14 38 944 429 848 64 
Japanese . _ 12 _ 855 _ 531 
Danish o vs _ 2 — 2,754 _— _— 
Norwegian .. . 1 1 64 179 _ _ 
British (Lake Victoria) 62 76 =©6,853 8,271 15,961 23,278 





Totals .. o 340 389 89,490 118,950 108,248 120,070 
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ROADS. 


105. The constructional programme described in paragraph 96 
of the 1925 Report* has been continued and considerable progress 
made. 

It was hoped that the Dodoma-Iringa road would have been 
completed before the end of the year. Work, however, was 
delayed by scarcity of labour as well as by exceptionally heavy 
rains which caused considerable damage to the finished portions. 
524 miles of this road were constructed during the year and a 
stretch 14 miles in length, involving heavy rock cutting, is in 
progress. The road should be completed by September, 1927. 


The road from Kilosa to Ifakara, which will be suitable for 
motor transport and will serve as an outlet for the produce of 
the rich Kilombero Valley, is being reconditioned, with permanent 
bridges and culverts, and it was possible to open the road for 
light motor traffic during the dry season. The road from Mahenge 
to Mkasu has also been re-opened for light motors. A new road has 
been made to connect Mahenge and Songea and has already been 
used by light cars. It still requires a very considerable amount 
of work and the necessary provision has been made in the 1927-28 
draft Estimates. The outlet for the Songea trade is, however, 
Lindi, and a dry-season motor road will shortly be completed 
from Songea to Tunduru to connect with the road from there to 
Lindi. 

Other roads south of the Central Railway under construction 
at the end of year were the Kilosa-Kisaki and the Morogoro-Mlali 
roads. 

The Kisumbi-Seke deviation of the Tabora-Mwanza road is 
nearly completed and the feeder roads to the Railway in the 
Tabora Province are either completed or in course of construction. 
The programme of feeder roads in the Mwanza Province will then 
be undertaken. The road from Biharamulo to Nyamirembe Bay 
on the Lake has been made fit for motor traffic ; and it is proposed 
to extend it in a westerly direction to the Belgian Congo border. 
Biharamulo is being connected by a motor road through Kahama 
to Isaka on the Tabora-Mwanza Railway ; 20 miles remain to be 
constructed and the necessary provision has been made in the 
draft Estimates for its completion during 1927. 


In the Tanga Province the construction of the Korogwe- 
Handeni road for a distance of 90 miles, involving the replacement 
of many temporary timber bridges by permanent structures, is 
nearly completed. On its completion it will be possible to travel 
by motor from Tanga or Lushoto via Korogwe to the Central 
Railway at Kilosa. Provision has been made in the draft Estimates 
for necessary improvements to the Tanga-Korogwe section. The 
work of replacing the temporary bridges on the coast road from 
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Tanga to Moa by permanent structures has been completed 
and a deviation constructed to connect Tanga with the Kenya 
road from Mombasa. 

The reconstruction of the Moshi-Arusha road, including the 
construction of permanent bridges, is in progress. 


Maintenance Work. 


106. All trunk roads were maintained in good order. In pur- 
suance of the policy of gradually substituting permanent for 
temporary structures, a number of concrete drifts, bridges, and 
culverts were built in various parts of the Territory. A con- 
siderable amount of damage was caused in some parts by heavy 
rains towards the end of the year. 


Motor Transport. 

107. There has been a further development in motor transport 
during the year, which is indicated by the increase in the number 
of motor vehicles imported during the year—571 as against 370 
in 1925. 

The Government motor transport service which worked 
between Tabora and Mwanza during the dry season carried 1,343 
passengers and 860 tons of stores and produce. The progress of 
the construction of the Tabora-Mwanza Railway and the increase 
in the number of private motor lorries render no longer necessary 
the maintenance of this service, which will therefore not be con- 
tinued in 1927. 

There were during the year private motor transport services 
plying between Dodoma, Iringa and Tukuyu, Tabora and Mwanza, 
Tunduru and Lindi, Bagamoyo and Dar-es-Salaam, and Moshi and 
Arusha, in addition to many private lorries plying for hire in the 
Tabora, Mwanza and Bukoba Provinces. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


108. The year again showed an appreciable increase in the 
amount of postal business of all kinds transacted, both internal 
and external. 

Savings Bank.—Arrangements were completed for the in- 
auguration of this new service in January, 1927. 

Quinine tabloids and powders were placed on sale at practically 
cost price at all post offices, sub-offices and agencies ; a facility 
of which ready advantage was taken. 

Insured letter and parcel services, and express delivery 
services were inaugurated during the year. 

The telegraph system, which comprises 3,192} miles of route 
and 5,887 miles of wire, is connected with the land lines of Kenya, 
Uganda, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 
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The Eastern and South African Telegraph Company has an 
_ Office in Dar-es-Salaam and provides communication by cable with 
all parts of the world. 


The volume of telegraph traffic handled, including cablegrams, 
increased by 35 per cent., and in spite of very substantial reduction 
in charges in 1925 and 1926, telegraph revenue increased by 10 per 
cent. ; while telephone revenue increased by 133 per cent. 


The erection of a wireless station at Dar-es-Salaam has been 
sanctioned and is expected to be opened for traffic about May, 1927. 
The guaranteed range is 300 miles by spark transmission and 
600 miles by continuous wave. Auxiliary apparatus will be fitted 
for the reception of news bulletins from Rugby and other high 
powered stations. 


The Belgian Government maintains a wireless station at 
Kigoma which provides communication with the Belgian Congo. 


AERODROMES. 


109. There are aerodromes at Mwanza and Tabora with 
emergency landing grounds at Shirati and Simba. These all 
become overgrown with grass and small scrub after the rains, but 
with trifling expenditure they can be cleared and prepared in a 
very short time. 

There are no aeroplanes in Tanganyika. The de Haviland 
Aircraft Company flight from England to Cape Town passed over 
the Territory and the machine, piloted by Sir A. Cobham, landed 
at the Tabora aerodrome. 

The Royal Air Force flight from Cairo to the Cape passed over 
the Territory in March. The flight, which consisted of four 
“machines under Wing Commander Pulford, also landed at Tabora. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 
110. The work cafried out during the year comprised :— 


The erection of sixteen new houses at Dar-es-Salaam and 
twenty-three in other parts of the Territory. 

The construction and extension of schools at Dar-es-Salaam, 
Mpwapwa, Moshi and Tabora. 

At Dodoma the criminal block of the Central Lunatic Asylum 
was completed ; the construction of the remainder of the 
building is in progress. Offices and quarters at that place 
for the Geological Survey Department are also in progress. 

Native Hospitals have been constructed at Dodoma and Kilosa 
and extensive improvements have also been effected to the 
Hospitals at Bukoba and Mwanza. In addition a number 
of Dispensaries have been erected at various stations. 
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Harbour Works. 


111. The construction of the new wharf at Dar-es-Salaam 
was continued. Six hundred feet out of the total of 650 feet have 
been completed. Foundations were also put in for the new Customs 
sheds. Towards the end of the year sanction was received to 
proceed with the extension of the wharf through the Belgian 
Concession and this work is now in hand. 


ELECTRICITY. 


112. There are four Government-owned electricity generating 
stations in the Territory, situated at Dar-es-Salaam, Dodoma, 
Tabora, and Kigoma, the three latter being operated by the 
Railway Department. There is also a privately-owned power 
station at Tanga. 


At Dar-es-Salaam the output of the power station increased 
by 12 per cent., and a new 440 h.p. oil engine was installed. The 
Dodoma supply has been entirely reconstructed, a larger engine 
has been installed, and current is now available in the business 
part of the Township. At Tabora the supply has been extended to 
the King’s African Rifles’ Cantonment and tothe Prison. Enquiries 
have been received from more than one private concern regarding 
facilities for establishing a hydro-electric installation at the 
Pangani River Falls, and the question of granting an exclusive 
concession is receiving consideration. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Questionnaire of Permanent Mandates Commission, with brief 


replies. 
I. SLAVERY. 


(a) 1. Q. What measures are being taken with a view to ensure the 


A. 


suppression of the slave trade ? 


Slave trading is a punishable offence under 
Sections 370 and 371 Indian Penal Code. 


2. Q. What results have been obtained ? 


A, 


The prohibition is completely effective. Five cases 
of alleged dealing in slaves were brought before the 
Court in 1926. In each case the accused was acquitted. 


(6) 1. Q. Is slavery recognised legally ? 


A. 


No. The status of slavery was abolished by the 
Involuntary Servitude (Abolition) Ordinance 1923. 


2. Q. Does domestic or other slavery still exist ? Give statistics. 


A. 


The status of slavery is not recognised in the 
Territory. After its abolition in 1923 there were, 
however, not a few ex-slaves who of their own choice 
continued to remain with their former masters by 
whom they are, in many cases, being supported in old 
age and infirmity. There are also natives who live 
with and work for others for the purpose of obtaining 
sufficient money to marry a wife. These relations are 
entirely voluntary and can be terminated at will. To 
speak of them as “‘ slavery ” is entirely inaccurate. 


. What are the principal causes of slavery (gambling, 


drink, etc.) ? 


. Is the pledging of a person recognised legally ? 


No. 


. Under what conditions can a slave get his freedom ? 


See reply to question (6) 1. 


. What measures have been taken, or are being taken, to 


provide for the emancipation of slaves and to put an 
end to all slavery, domestic or otherwise ? 


See reply to question (5) 1. 
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7. Q. Is there any time-limit fixed for the emancipation of 
slaves ? 


A, Unnecessary : See reply to (6) 1. 


Q. If in the affirmative, how long is the period ? 


II. Lapour. 

(a) 1. Q. Have measures been taken to ensure, in accordance with 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, the taking into 
consideration of conventions or recommendations of 
International Labour Conference ? : 

A, The recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference are hardly suitable to local conditions. 
Labour is almost exclusively agricultural and there are 
no industries or manufactures of any importance in the 
Territory. ‘ 


2. Q. Are these conventions or recommendations being carried 
into effect ? 


A, See reply to (a) 1. 


3. Q. By what other provisions is free labour protected ? 


A, The Master and Native Servants Ordinances, 1923 
and 1926, define the relations between employer and 
employed. 


(6) 1. Q. What are the measures intended to ensure the prohibition 
of forced labour for purposes other than essential public 
works and services and what are the effective results of 
these measures ? 


A. The prohibition of such forced labour is accepted 
as an axiom laid down by the Mandate itself, and no 
further action appears to be necessary to ensure it. 
Any case of the forcing of such labour would be an 
offence punishable under the Indian Penal Code which 
is applied to the Territory. 


2. Q. For what public works and services is forced native 
labour required ? 


A: Labour has been requisitioned, when voluntary 
labour has not been available, for the construction of 
roads and temporary buildings and in some cases for 
road maintenance, also for the transport of loads for 
Government officers and Native Authorities when 
travelling on duty. It is not possible to say how 
many were requisitioned as there is no doubt that, of 
those sent in to the administrative office by the Chief, 
many came of their own free will. 
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3. Q. Are there any other forms of forced labour, such as 


A. 


labour in lieu of taxation, maintenance of highways, etc. 
If any in the affirmative, how are these regulated ? 


Labour in lieu of taxation is only permitted if the 
native is unable to pay his hut tax in cash and has 
made no effort to discharge his liability. In these 
cases, he is required to work for such period as is 
necessary to earn the amount of his tax at the rate of 
wages prevailing locally for unskilled labour. The 
work is invariably performed locally and the native is 
not required to leave his district. 


District roads, apart from metalled or trunk roads 
which are maintained by the Public Works Depart- 
ment, are kept clean by the natives in accordance with 
long-established custom. Cleaning is, as a rule, only 
necessary for a few days after the rainy season. Each 
village is responsible for the strip of road within its 
borders and the work is distributed equally among the 
householders. 


(c) 1. Q. How is the recruiting of labour required by private 


A, 


enterprise organised and regulated ? Does the Adminis- 
tration participate in this recruiting ? 


The recruiting of labour by private enterprise is 
regulated by the Master and Native Servants Ordin- 
ances, 1923 and 1926. 


The Administration does not participate or assist in 
any way in the recruitment of labour for private 
enterprise. 


2. Q. Does the Administration allow recruiting in the mandated 
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A, 


area of labour for another Territory ? If so, under what 
conditions ? 


The recruitment of labour for employment outside 
the Territory is regulated by the Master and Native 
Servants Ordinance, 1923, of which Sections 3 (1), 
5, 8, 9 particularly apply. From these Sections it will 
be seen that labourers may not be recruited for work 
outside the Territory except with the Governor’s 
consent and on a written contract, the form and 
conditions of which are laid down in the Schedule 
to the Ordinance. The present policy is not to allow 
recruiting in the Territory for foreign service although 
the free flow of voluntary labour is in no way inter- 
fered with. 
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3. Q. 
A. 


4. 2. 


A. 


1.0. 
A. 
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What compulsory and disciplinary measures are author- 
ised with respect to native labour ? 


Native labourers can only be punished on the order 
of a competent court for offences which are cognizable 
in the courts. The jurisdiction and powers of the 
courts, punishable offences, and penalties relating to 
labour in particular are set out in Section 29 and the 
following Sections of the Master and Native Servants 
Ordinance, 1923, and in Section 12 of the Master and 
Native Servants Ordinance, 1926. No disciplinary or 
correctional measures are permitted other than those 
sanctioned by the courts. 


What powers has the Administration for controlling 
labour contracts in order to ensure their loyal fulfilment 
both on the part of employer and employed, and what 
powers does it possess to prevent any abuses in this 
respect ? 


Section 4 of the Master and Native Servants Ordin- 
ance, 1923, requires all written contracts to be attested 
before a magistrate or an administrative officer, who 
must read over and explain the contract to the servant. 
Unless this is done the contract is invalid and un- 
enforceable against the servant. Breach of contract 
on the part of the employer or employee is an offence 
under the Master and Native Servants Ordinance, 1923, 
and is punishable under Sections 39 and 32 respective- 
ly, but it is difficult to trace deserting natives so that, in 
practice, the native is free to break his contract when 
he pleases as the chances of his arrest and conviction 
are slight. Contracts for service outside the Territory 
require the prior sanction of the Governor. 


III. Arms TRAFFIc. 


What measures are being adopted to control the traffic in 
arms and ammunition ? 


The traffic in the importation of arms and ammuni- 
tion is strictly controlled by the Arms and Ammunition 
Ordinance, 1922, which gives effect to the provisions 
of the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

The Ordinance works well, and is satisfactory in 
every way. To protect their crops against vermin, 
natives have so far been permitted to retain their 
muzzle-loading guns which have been in their posses- 
sion for several years. Under the Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Ordinance the Governor’s consent is required to 
the possession of a breech-loading weapon by a native. 
This permission has only been sparingly given to a few 
trustworthy natives occupying responsible positions. 
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2. Q. What are the statistics relating to imports of arms and 


A, 


ammunition of different categories ? 


Sporting ammunition to the number of 514,300 
rounds, and 1,339 sporting guns and rifles and 353 
pistols or revolvers were imported into the Territory 
during 1926. 

The total number of firearms registered in the 
Central Registry up to the end of 1926 was as under. 
Apart from muzzle loaders practically all arms are in 
possession of non-natives :— 


Arms of precision... .. 5,786 
Shot guns oe ae .. 1,819 
Muzzle-loaders 2, .. 14,158 


IV. TRADE AND MANUFACTURE OF ALCOHOL AND Drucs. 


1. Q. What steps are being taken to assure the prohibition of 


A. 


abuses of the liquor traffic ? 


Spirits are not used as an article of trade with the 
natives. 


2. Q. How is the campaign against alcoholism organised ? 
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A, 


The manufacture, sale and consumption of native 
liquor in townships is regulated by the Native Liquor 
Ordinance, 1923, while control outside townships is 
effected by means of regulations under the Native 
Authority Ordinance, 1923. The sale and supply of 
liquor to non-natives is regulated by the Intoxicating 
Liquors Ordinance, 1923. The Ordinance prohibits 
the manufacture of potable spirits, controls the posses- 
sion of stills, and forbids the supply to natives of liquor 
other than native liquor. The only spirits permitted 
to be manufactured are denatured or methylated 
spirits for medical, industrial, and other purposes, as 
authorized by Article 6 of the Convention of 1919 
relating to the Liquor Traffic in Africa, and provision 
for controlling the possession and use of stills as per- 
mitted by the Convention is necessary. So far no 
licences have been granted for the manufacture of 
denatured spirits under the provisions of the Ordinance 
nor have any applications been received. Licences for 
the possession of stills would be granted only in accord- 
ance with Article 6 of the Convention. 
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3. Q. What are the effects of these measures (statistics relative 


A, 


to the import and to the local manufacture of alcoholic 
liquors, etc.) ? 


Statistics relating to the importation of alcoholic 
liquors in 1926 are given below :— 


1926. 
Quantity Value 
Gals, £ 
Wines .. «+ ++ 26,140 11,423 
Beer .. oe .. 90,419 18,703 
Brandy ee .. 4,757 4,716 
Gin and Geneva .. 2,894 2,182 
Liqueurs oe .» 1,185 1,006 
Rum .. Ke a 25 26 
Whisky Ke .. 20,472 29,720 
Unenumerated oie 157 230 


Such liquor is for non-native consumption only. 


Native beer, the consumption of which at most native 
ceremonies is demanded by tribal custom, is manufac- 
tured locally. In the Mwanza, Tabora, Bukoba, and 
Kigoma districts a certain amount of liquor is illicitly 
distilled by the natives but the practice is, wherever 
possible, suppressed, and the offenders, when caught, 
are severely punished under the Intoxicating Liquor 
Ordinance. The tariff on imported liquor is shown in 
the schedules to the Customs Tariff Ordinance, No. 34 
of 1923. 


4. Q. What are the countries of origin of alcoholic liquor, other 


A, 


than wine and beer, imported into the Territory ? 


The United Kingdom and British Possessions, from 
which alcoholic liquor, other than wine and beer, to 
the value of £32,366 was imported. Other countries 
are France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Portugal and 
Italy, from which small quantities, totalling £5,514 in 
value, were imported. 


5. Q. What measures have been taken to assure the prohibition 


or regulation of the importation, production, and con- 
sumption of dangerous drugs ? 


A. 
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The complete control of opium and its derivatives 
is provided for by the Opium Proclamation 1920, 
which enforces the terms of the Opium Convention of 
1912 The preparation and sale of drugs and poisons 
is governed by the Drugs and Poisons Proclamation 
1920. The cultivation of the poppy is prohibited, and 
all opium, cocaine and other similar preparations 
imported must be deposited in a Government store, 
from which delivery can only be obtained on the 
authority of the Principal Medical Officer. The 
importation of all preparations of poppies, except red 
poppy petals and syrup of red poppies, is prohibited, 
as also is the importation of “ bhang.” The cultivation 
of ‘‘ bhang”’ and its consumption, use or possession 
in any form is prohibited by the Cultivation of Noxious 
Plants (Prohibition) Ordinance, 1926. Power is given 
to Native Chiefs under paragraph 6 (c) of the Native 
Authority Ordinance 1923, to issue regulations and 
orders to prohibit or restrict the cultivation, collection, 
possession or use of plants and herbs of a poisonous, 
stupefying or other noxious character, and the 
manufacture, distribution or sale of any derivatives 
therefrom. The Territory signified its willingness to 
accede to the Dangerous Drugs Convention signed at 
the second Opium Conference which met at Geneva in 
November, 1924. Legislation to give effect to the 
Convention was under consideration. 


V. LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


1. Q. What measures are being taken to guarantee liberty of 


A. 


conscience and religion ? 


There is complete liberty of conscience and religion 
throughout the Territory, provided, of course, that 
this is not prejudicial to law and order. Native 
customs are not subject to interference provided that 
they are not repugnant to civilised ideals of humanity 
and morality. 


2. Q. What restrictions have been laid down for the main- 


A, 


tenance of public order and morality ? 


Sundry legislation provides for the maintenance of 
public order and morality. 

Among the more important Ordinances may be 
mentioned :— 

The Native Authority Ordinance, Peace and Order 
Ordinance, Witchcraft Ordinance, Young Girls Pro- 
tection Ordinance, Township Ordinance, Native Liquor 
Ordinance, Intoxicating Liquor Ordinance, Highways 
Ordinance. 

The Indian Penal Code is applied to the Territory. 


to 
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. Is there free exercise of religious worship and instruction ? 


Yes, provided that this is not prejudicial to law 
and order. 


Q. If not, what restrictions are there to limit such exercise ? 


A, 


Q. 


A. 


. What are the results of such restrictions ? 


VI. Mititary CLAvUsEs. 


. Has the Mandatory Power established or maintained 


fortresses or military or naval bases in the mandated 
territory ? 


No. 


. What are the forms of native military organization and 


instruction ? 


See paragraph 42 of the Report. 


. Are there any police forces, independent of the military, 


charged with defence of the territory ? 
See paragraph 43 of the Report. 


The Police Force is armed and, in addition to its 
primary function of dealing with the detection and 
suppression of crime, is charged with the guarding of 
public offices and treasuries, the escort of specie and 
prisoners, etc. Other branches of the Force perform 
the work of Water Police, criminal investigation, and 
the supervision of immigration. 


What is the respective importance of the two forces and 
the amount spent on each ? 


The King’s African Rifles is a military force charged 
with the maintenance of public order, if this is 
threatened to such an extent as to warrant military 
intervention. The duties of the police force are 
enumerated in the preceding paragraph. 


For the financial year ending 31st March, 1926, the 
cost of maintaining the military service was £138,565, 
and the cost of maintaining the police service, with 
which is combined the prison service, was £124,422. 
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4. Q. In what respect is the military organization of the 
mandated territory different from that in force in the 
neighbouring possessions of the Mandatory Power ? 


A, The military organization differs from those of 
neighbouring British Dependencies in that, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Mandate, natives of 
Tanganyika are not available for service outside the 
Territory. This principle is enunciated in the King’s 
African Rifles Ordinance, 1923. 


VII. Economic EQuatity. 


1. Q. What provisions are made to secure economic equality 
as regards :— 


(a) Concessions ? 


A. Complete equality exists. 


(5) Q. Land tenure ? 
A. Complete equality exists. 


(c)Q. Mining rights (in particular, prospecting) ? 
A, Complete equality exists. 


(@) Q. Fiscal régime (direct and indirect taxation) ? 
A. Complete equality exists. 


(e) Q. Customs regulations (imports, exports, transit) ? 
Complete equality exists. 


A 
2. Q. What are the exceptions, if any, in each category ? 
A 


There are no exceptions. 


VIII. Epucation. 


1. Q. What steps are being taken for the elementary education 
of the natives of the Territory (organization and 
statistics) ? 

A, See the paragraphs of the Report relating to 
Education. 


2. Q. What steps are being taken to provide for higher educa- 
tion of the natives, such as medical, veterinary, and 
technical ? 

A, See paragraphs 35, 36, 39, 66, 91 and 92 of the 
Report. 
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3. Q. In what languages is instruction given in the different 
categories of schools ? 


A, In Kiswahili in the elementary, and in English and 
Kiswahili in the primary schools controlled by Govern- 
ment. 

In mission schools instruction is generally given in 
the vernacular, and seldom in Kiswahili except in the 
coastal districts. 


4.Q. Are mission schools compelled to submit to certain 
conditions, and, if so, what ? 


A. No. 


IX. Pusiic HEALTH. 


1, Q. What steps are being taken in the Territory to provide for 
public health, sanitation, and to combat endemic and 
epidemic diseases ? 


A, See the paragraphs of the Report relating to Medical 
and Sanitary Services. 


2. Q. What provisions are made for medical assistance ? 


A, European medical officers are stationed in all the 
more important districts, and Indian sub-assistant 
surgeons or compounders are posted to the smaller 
stations. Well-equipped hospitals are attached to 
district headquarters, and free medical attendance is 
provided for all natives. 


3. Q. What is the actual situation as regards prostitution, and 
what steps are being taken in this matter ? 


A, Prostitution is mainly confined to the towns. 
Among many tribes native custom permits irregular 
relationships between the sexes, a state of affairs which 
can only be changed gradually with the advance of 
civilisation and by patient missionary effort, but 
prostitution in the ordinary sense of the word is 
infrequent in country areas. Loitering in the streets 
of townships for the purpose of prostitution is an 
offence under Ordinance No. 17 of 1921. Sexual 
intercourse with girls under the age of twelve years is 
prohibited by the Young Girls’ Protection Ordinance 
No. 33 of 1921. The Township Rules, 1923, empower 
Administrative Officers to repatriate to their homes 
within the Territory any undesirables entering town- 
ships. The Immigration Ordinance, No. 16 of 1924, 
prohibits the immigration of prostitutes or persons 
interested in the proceeds of prostitution except in the 
case of natives born or domiciled in the Territory. 
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Q. What systems of land tenure and forest law exist ? 


A. 


How are they legally recognised ? 
What lands are considered as belonging to the State, and 
what are regarded as communally owned ? 


The lands of the Territory may be classified accord- 
ing to their tenure as follows :— 


(a) Lands which have been appropriated by written 
legal process or title to the use of individuals. 


(0) Lands which by virtue of custom or long 
prescriptive possession have been constituted into 
collective or individual estates the ownership of which 
is not supported by title and can only be established 
by repute, custom or prescription. 


Rights to land granted by the German Government 
are recognised subject to proof of title within five years 
from the date of the Land Ordinance. Land granted 
by the German Government is held either freehold 
or on lease, with the option of purchase. No freehold 
title can be obtained under the Land Ordinance, 1923, 
but a right of occupancy for a period not exceeding 
99 years may be granted under the Ordinance. 


With these exceptions the domain is regarded as 
belonging to the Tanganyika Territory, to be held and 
administered for the use and benefit, direct and indirect, 
of the natives. ; 

Certain areas are preserved as forest reserves by 
Government for reasons of rainfall and to prevent 
destruction of valuable timber. With the exception 
of these, natives have access to, and communal rights 
in accordance with native custom over, forest areas 
which are not privately owned. 


Q. What measures are being adopted for the registration of 


A, 


landed property ? 


The following Ordinances deal with the registration 
of landed property :— 

(1) Registration of Documents Ordinances, 1923 
and 1926. - 

(2) The Land Registry Ordinances, 1923, 1925 and 
1926. 


Q. What are the regulations for the alienation of land in 


which native or non-native communities exercise rights 
by virtue of heredity or use ? 


A, 
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When any particular area of land is applied for the 
procedure is to refer the application to the Provincial 
Commissioner in charge of the Province in which the 
land applied for is situated. The land is then visited 
by an Administrative Officer and an enquiry is 
instituted on the ground as to whether the land is 
affected by any native rights of ownership or occupa- 
tion, either permanent or intermittent, or whether it is 
really vacant land. 


Administrative Officers, in dealing with the dis- 
position of land, have been instructed to bear 
constantly in mind the first part of the preamble of the 
Land Ordinance, 1923, as follows :— 


“Whereas it is expedient that the existing cus- 
tomary rights of the natives of the Tanganyika 
Territory to use and enjoy the land of the Territory 
and the natural fruits thereof in sufficient quantity 
to enable them to provide for the sustenance of them- 
selves, their families, and their posterity should be 
assured, protected and preserved. . . .” 


Also the injunction, in Section 3 of the Ordinance, 
that the land vested in the Governor “ shall be held 
and administered for the use and the common benefit, 
direct or indirect, of the natives of the Territory.” 


Also the further injunction, in Section 4, that the 
Governor in the exercise of the powers conferred upon 
him by the Ordinance in respect to any land “ shall 
have regard to the native laws and customs existing 
in the district in which such land is situated.” 


If any native rights are likely to be infringed they 
are specifically safeguarded, or if this is not feasible the 
application is not proceeded with. 


Q. What are the measures being taken to protect rights and 


A. 


interests of native and non-native communities in respect 
to land usury, forced sales, etc. ? 


Transfers of land from natives to non-natives are 
not permitted except with the sanction of the Gover- 
nor. Such transactions are usually permitted unless 
there is reason to believe that the transfer will be to the 
detriment of the native community. 


In many cases in the past Indians obtained mort- 
gages on coconut and other plantations belonging to 
the natives on the coast as security for money lent or 
for credit given. 
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The Credit to Natives (Restriction) Ordinance, 
1923, will prevent this in future as it debars suits for 
the recovery of money advanced to natives unless the 
debt was approved by an administrative officer in the 
first place. 


XI. Morar, SociaL, AND MATERIAL WELFARE. 


Q. What are, generally speaking, the measures adopted to 
ensure the moral, social, and material welfare of the 
natives (measures to maintain the interests, rights, and 
customs of the natives, their participation in public 
services, native tribunal, etc.) ? 


A, Referred to throughout the Report under different 
headings. 


XII. Pusric FINances. 


The general schedule of receipts from, and expenditure on, 
the Territory, budget system, indication of the nature and 
assessment of taxes. 


See the paragraphs of the Report relating to Finance: 


XIII. DeEmocrapuic STtarIsrTIcs. 


Births, marriages (polygamy), deaths, emigration, im- 
migration. 


For statistics of population see paragraph 24. Regis- 
tration of births is compulsory in the case of Europeans 
and Americans and of deaths in the case of all non-natives. 
Compulsory registration by natives generally is not 
possible in all districts in the present stage of tribal 
development, but notification of native births and deaths 
has been made compulsory in certain districts which are 
sufficiently advanced for this to be done. At present the 
statistics thus obtained cannot be regarded as accurate. 
There is no doubt that many births are not registered and 
the figures available are therefore of little value. 
Legislation to make the registration of births and deaths 
compulsory in townships has not yet been framed, but it 
is intended that this shall be done in the near future. 


For immigration, see paragraph 25, 


Europeans proceed to a temperate climate for a 
periodical change but there is no emigration in the proper 
sense of the word. 


Title of 
Order. 


Limits of 
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APPENDIX I. 


The Tanganyika (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926. 
AT THE COURT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
The 19th day of March, 1926. 
Present, 
THE KinG’s Most EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL. 


Whereas by an Order in Council bearing date the 22nd day of 
July, 1920, His Majesty, by and with the advice of His Privy 
Council, was pleased to constitute the office of Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the territory of Tanganyika, and 
amongst other things to provide for the making of Ordinances by 
the Governor for the said Territory, and was further pleased to 
reserve to Himself, His heirs and successors His and their un- 
doubted right, with the advice of His or their Privy Councils, from 
time to time to make all such laws or ordinances as might appear 
to Him or them necessary for the peace, order and good government 
of the Territory : 


And whereas by the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, it is 
amongst other things communicated that it shall be lawful for 
His Majesty to hold, exercise and enjoy any jurisdiction which 
His Majesty now has, or may at any time hereafter have, within 
a foreign country in the same and as ample a manner as if His 
Majesty had acquired that jurisdiction by the cession or conquest 
of territory : 


And whereas by treaty, grant, usage, sufferance and other 
lawful means His Majesty has power and jurisdiction within the 
Tanganyika Territory, and whereas it is expedient to make other 
provisions than in the said recited Order in Council are contained 
for the enactment of Ordinances necessary for the peace, order and 
good government of the Territory by the establishment of a 
Legislative Council for the said Territory : 


Now therefore, His Majesty, by virtue and in exercise of all 
powers enabling Him in that behalf, is pleased, by and with the 
advice of His Privy Council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
as follows :— 


I. This Order may be cited as the Tanganyika (Legislative 
Council) Order in Council, 1926. 


II. This Order shall apply to the Tanganyika Territory as 
defined in the Tanganyika Order in Council, 1920. 
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III. In this Order His Majesty includes His Majesty’s heirs 
and successors ; ‘‘ Secretary of State” means one of His Majesty's 
_ Principal Secretaries of State; “ Territory’ means the Tangan- 
yika Territory to which this Order applies ; ‘‘ Governor ’’ means 
the Governor and Commander-in-Chief for the time being of the 
Territory and includes every person for the time being administer- 
ing the Government of the said Territory ; ‘‘ Council ” means the 
Legislative Council established by this Order, which Council 
shall be known as ‘ The Legislative Council of Tanganyika 
Territory ’’; ‘‘ The Gazette” means the Tanganyika Territory 
Gazette published under the authority of the Governor. 


IV. From and after a date to be fixed by the Governor by 
proclamation published in the Gazette there shall be constituted a 
Legislative Council in and for the Territory as in this Order 
provided. 


V. The Council shall consist of :—The Governor as President, 
thirteen Official Members and not more than ten Unofficial 
Members. 


VI. The Official Members of the Council shall consist of the 
persons for the time being discharging the functions of :— 


The Chief Secretary, the Attorney General, the Treasurer, 
the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, the Director 
of Education, the Secretary for Native Affairs, the General 
Manager of the Railway, the Provincial Commissioner, 
Eastern Province, the Controller of Customs, the Director of 
Public Works, the Land Officer, the Director of Agriculture, 
the Postmaster General. 


VII. The Unofficial Members of the Council shall be such 
persons not holding office in the Territory as the Governor may 
from time to time by instrument under the Public Seal appoint, 
subject to disallowance or confirmation by His Majesty, signified 
through a Secretary of State. 


Every such Member shall vacate his seat at the end of five 
years from the date of the instrument by which he was appointed 
or at such earlier date as may be provided by that instrument. 


Provided that if an,” such Member is provisionally appointed 
as hereinafter provided to fill a vacant seat in the Council and his 
provisional appointment is immediately followed by his definitive 
appointment, the aforesaid period of five years shall be reckoned 
from the date of the instrument provisionally appointing him. 


Every such Member shall be eligible to be reappointed by the 
Governor for a further period not exceeding five years, subject 
to the approval of His Majesty, signified through a Secretary of 
State. 
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VIII. Whenever upon any special occasion the Governor 
wishes to obtain the views of any person within the Territory 
touching any matters about to be brought before the Council, 
he may by an instrument under the Public Seal appoint any 
such person to be for such occasion an Extraordinary Member 
of the Council. 


IX. The Members of the Council shall take precedence as 
His Majesty may specially assign, and in default thereof :— 


(1) First the Official Members according to their seniority 
in the Executive Council or, if they are not Members thereof, 
according to the order in which they are named in Article 6 
of this Order ; 


(2) Secondly, the Unofficial Members according to the 
length of time during which they have been continuously 
members of the Council, Members appointed at the same 
time taking precedence among themselves according to the 
alphabetical order of their names. 


Provided nevertheless that any such Member reappointed 
immediately on the termination of his term of office shall take 
precedence according to the date from which he has been con- 
tinuously a Member of the Council. 


X. No Member of the Council shall sit or vote therein until 
he shall have taken and subscribed the following oath before the 
Governor or some person authorised by the Governor to administer 
such oath :— 


“J, A.B., do sincerely promise and swear that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty King George, 
His heirs and successors according to law. 


“So help me God.” 


Provided that every person authorised by law to make an 
affirmation instead of taking an oath may make such affirmation 
instead of taking the said oath. 


XI. Whenever any Unofficial Member of the Council shall die 
or shall, with the permission of the Governor, by writing under his 
hand addressed to the Governor, resign his seat in the Council, or 
shall be suspended from the exercise of his functions as a Member 
of the Council, or shall be declared by the Governor by an instru- 
ment under the Public Seal to be incapable of exercising his 
functions as such Member, or shall be temporarily absent from 
the Territory, the Governor may, by an instrument under the 
Public Seal, appoint some other person resident within the 
Territory to be provisionally a Member of the Council in the 
place of the Member so dying, resigning, or being suspended, or 
declared incapable or absent. 
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Every person so provisionally appointed shall be to all intents 
and purposes an Unofficial Member of the Council until his 
appointment shall be disallowed, or revoked, or superseded by the 
definitive appointment in his place of an Unofficial Member of the 
Council, or until the person in whose place he has been appointed 
shall be relieved from suspension, or declared by the Governor by 
an instrument under the Public Seal to be capable of exercising 
the functions of a Member of the Council, or shall have returned to 
the Territory. 


XII. The Governor shall without delay report to His Majesty 
for his confirmation or disallowance, signified through a Secretary 
of State, every provisional appointment of any person as an 
Unofficial Member of the Council. Every such person shall hold 
his office in the Council during His Majesty’s pleasure, and the 
Governor may by an instrument under the Public Seal revoke 
every such appointment. 


XHI. The Governor may, by an instrument under the Public 
Seal, suspend any Official Member or any Unofficial Member of 
the Council from the exercise of his functions as a Member of the 
Council. Every such suspension shall be forthwith reported by 
the Governor to the Secretary of State, and shall remain in force 
unless and until it shall be either removed by the Governor by an 
instrument under the said Seal or disallowed by His Majesty 
through a Secretary of State. 


XIV. It shall be lawful for the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Council to make laws for the administration of 
justice, the raising of revenue and generally for the peace, order 
and good government of the Territory. Such laws shall be styled 
‘* Ordinances ’’ and the enacting words shall be “‘ enacted by the 
Governor of Tanganyika with the advice and consent of the Legis- 
lative Council thereof.” 


XV. When a Bill passed by the Council is presented to the 
Governor for his assent he shall, according to his discretion but 
subject to any instructions addressed to him under His Majesty’s 
Sign Manual and Signet, or through a Secretary of State, declare 
his assent to the same or that he reserves the same for the signifi- 
cation of His Majesty’s pleasure. 


XVI. No Ordinances shall take effect until either the Governor 
shall have assented thereto in His Majesty’s name and on His 
Majesty’s behalf, and shall have signed the same in token of such 
assent, or until His Majesty’s assent thereto has been given through 
a Secretary of State. Every Ordinance assented to by the Gover- 
nor shall be published in the Gazette, and unless it be otherwise 
provided in the Ordinance shall take effect and come into operation 
as law on the date of such publication. 


XVII. A Bill reserved for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure shall take effect as soon as His Majesty’s assent to the 
same shall have been given through a Secretary of State and the 
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Governor shall have signified such assent by publication in the 
Gazette, provided that no such publication shall be made after 
two years from the day on which the Bill was presented to the 
Governor for his assent. 


XVIII. The Governor shall observe any general or special 
instructions of the Secretary of State with respect to the previous 
submission to the Secretary of State of draft Ordinances, to the 
making of Ordinances for particular purposes, to the amendment 
of Ordinances or draft Ordinances and to other matters in relation 
thereto; but nothing in this provision shall affect the validity 
of any Ordinance. 


XIX. In making Ordinances the Governor and Council shall 
respect existing native laws and customs except so far as the same 
may be opposed to justice or morality. 


XX. The Governor shall at the first available opportunity 
transmit to the Secretary of State two authenticated copies of 
every Ordinance passed by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Council. 


XXI. The Secretary of State may disallow any Ordinance 
wholly or in part, and upon such disallowance being publicly 
notified in the Gazette the provisions so disallowed shall thereupon 
cease to have effect, but without prejudice to anything lawfully 
done or suffered thereunder. 


XXII. There shall be reserved to His Majesty, His heirs and 
successors His and their undoubted right, with the advice of His 
or their Privy Council, from time to time to make all such laws 
or Ordinances as may appear to Him or them necessary for the 
peace, order and good government of the Territory. 


XXIII. The Governor shall transmit to the Chief Justice of 
Tanganyika, to be enrolled in the Supreme Court, a transcript, 
authenticated under the Public Seal and by his own signature, of 
every Ordinance made by the Governor under the provisions of 
the Tanganyika Order in Council, 1920, and of every Ordinance 
passed by the Governor with the advice and consent of the Council, 
and of every Bill reserved by him for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure. He shall also from time to time transmit to 
the Chief Justice, to be enrolled in the said Court, a certificate 
under his hand and seal of the effect of every order or other 
direction which he may have received from His Majesty or from 
the Secretary of State for confirming or disallowing the provisions 
of any such Ordinance or Bill, which certificate shall in like 
manner be enrolled in the said Court and there remain on record 
to the intent that the Judges of the said Court may without 
further or other proof take cognizance of all Ordinances made and 
promulgated for the peace, order and good government of the 
Territory ; provided always that the Judges of the said Court 
have not and shall not have any right or authority to prevent 
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or delay the enrolment of any such Ordinance or Bill and that the 
validity thereof does not and shall not depend upon such 
enrolment. 


XXIV. The Ordinances of each year shall be numbered con- 
secutively and each may be cited by its number and year or by its 
short title if any. 


XXV. An Ordinance may apply to the Territory an Act or 
Law of the United Kingdom or of any legislature of India or of 
any Colony or Protectorate, subject to any exceptions and modifi- 
cations which may be deemed fit. 


XXVI. The Governor shall at the first available opportunity 
after any rules or regulations are made under any Ordinance by 
any person or body authorised, transmit two authentic copies 
thereof to the Secretary of State. 


XXVII. An Ordinance shall not be repealable by any rules 
or regulations made under Ordinance. 


XXVIII. An Ordinance varying or affecting any Order in 
Council relating to the Territory shall not come into force unless 
it has been previously approved by the Secretary of State, and 
such approval shall be recited therein. 


XXIX. The Governor, if present, or, in the absence of the 
Governor, such Member of the Council as the Governor shall 
from time to time appoint, or, in default thereof or in the absence 
of such Member, the Member present who stands first in order of 
precedence, shall preside at the meetings of the Council. 


XXX. Every Member of the Council may, upon due notice 
being given, propose any Ordinance or resolution which does not 
impose any tax or dispose of or charge any part of the public 
revenue. 


XXXI. No Member of the Council may propose any Ordinance, 
vote or resolution, the object or effect of which is to impose any 
tax or to dispose of or charge any part of the public revenue, 
unless that Ordinance, vote or resolution shall have been proposed 
by the direction or with the express sanction of the Governor. 


XXXII. The Council shall not be disqualified for the trans- 
action of business by reason of any vacancy or vacancies among 
the Members ; but no business except that of adjournment shall be 
transacted unless there shall be present at least six Members 
besides the Governor or other presiding Member. 


XXXIII. Subject to the provisions of this Ordinance the 
Governor and the Council shall, in the transaction of the business 
of the Council and the passing of, assenting to, and enrolment of 
Ordinances, conform as nearly as may be to the directions contained 
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in any instructions under His Majesty’s Sign Manual and Signet 
which may hereafter be addressed to the Governor in that behalf ; 
but no Ordinance enacted by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Council shall be invalid by reason that in the enact- 
ment thereof any such instructions were not duly observed. 


XXXIV. The Sessions of the Council shall be held at such 
times and places as the Governor shall from time to time by 
proclamation appoint. There shall be at least one session of the 
Council in every year, and there shall not be an interval of twelve 
months between the last sitting of one session and the first sitting 
of the next following session. The first session shall be held within 
six months from the coming into operation of this order. 


XXXV. The Governor may at any time by proclamation 
prorogue the Council. 

XXXVI. All questions proposed for debate in the Council 
shall be decided by the majority of votes and the President shall 
have an original vote in common with the other Members of the 
Council, and also a casting vote if upon any question the vote shall 
be equal. 


XXXVII. The Governor may with the advice of the Council 


’ from time to time make, alter, revoke or renew such Standing 


Rules and Orders as may be necessary to ensure punctuality of 
attendance of Members of the said Council, and to prevent meetings 
of the said Council being held without convenient notice to the 
several Members thereof, and to maintain order and method in 
the despatch of business and in the conduct of debates in the said 
Council, and to secure due deliberation in the passing of Ordin- 
ances, and to provide that before the passing of any Ordinance 
intendcd to affect the interests of private persons due notice of the 
provisions thereof is given to all persons concerned therein. 


All such Rules and Orders not being repugnant to any Letters 
Patent for the time being in force in the Colony or to any Order 
of His Majesty in Council or to any instructions which the Governor 
may receive from His Majesty shall at all times be followed and 
observed and shall be binding upon the said Council unless the 
same or any of them shall be disallowed by His Majesty. 


XXXVIII. It shall be competent to any Member of the 
Council to propose any question relating to the affairs of the 
Territory for debate thercin, and if seconded by any other Member 
such question shall be debated and disposed of in accordance with 
the Standing Rules and Orders: provided always that every 
Ordinance, vote, resolution or question the object or effect of 
which may be to dispose of or charge any part of the public 
revenue shall be proposed by the Governor unless the proposal 
of the same shall have been directed or expressly sanctioned by 
him. Provided further that any resolution or question which any 
Member may propose to bring forward for debate shall be notified 
to the Governor at least ten days before the meeting of the Council. 
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XXXIX. Minutes shall be regularly kept of all the proceed- 
ings of the Council and at each meeting of the Council the minutes 
of the last preceding meeting shall be confirmed or amended, as 
the case may require, before proceeding to the despatch of any 
other business. The Governor shall transmit to His Majesty 
through the Secretary of State, as soon as possible after every 
meeting, a full and exact copy of the minutes thereof. 


XL. This Order shall come into operation on a date to be 
fixed by the Governor by proclamation in the Gazette and shall be 
published in the said Gazette, and the Governor shall give directions 
for the publication of this Order at such places and in such manner 
and for such time or times as he thinks proper for giving due 
publicity thereto within the Territory. 


XLI. From and after the date of the commencement of the 
first Session of the Council held in pursuance of this Order, 
Article XIII of the Tanganyika Order in Council, 1920, shall be 
revoked without prejudice to anything lawfully done thereunder. 


XLII. His Majesty may from time to time revoke, alter, add 
to or amend this Order. 

And the Right Honourable Leopold Stennett Amery, one 
of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, is to give the 
necessary directions herein. 

M. P. A. HANKEY. 





APPENDIX III. 


The Tanganyika Order in Council, 1926. 
AT THE COURT AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
The 30th day of April, 1926. 
Present, 
THE Kinc’s MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN COUNCIL. 


Whereas by an Order in Council bearing date the Twenty- 
second day of July, 1920, and known as the Tanganyika Order 
in Council, 1920, His Majesty, by and with the advice of His Privy 
Council, was pleased to constitute the office of Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief in and over the Territory of Tanganyika, 
and amongst other things to provide for the appointment of a 
Deputy to the said Governor and Commander-in-Chief in the 
events therein specified, and was further pleased to reserve to 
Himself, His heirs and successors power, with the advice of His 
or their Privy Council, at any time to revoke, alter or amend the 
said Order : 
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And Whereas it is expedient to make other provisions than 
in the said recited Order in Council are contained with regard to 
the powers to be exercised by the Deputy to the said Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief : 

Now, Therefore, His Majesty, by virtue and in exercise of 
the powers on that behalf by the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1890, 
or otherwise in His Majesty vested, is pleased, by and with the 
advice of His Privy Council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
as follows :— 

I. This Order may be cited as ‘‘ The Tanganyika Order in 
Council, 1926.” 

II. Clause (5) of Article 4 of the Tanganyika Order in Council, 
1920, is, as from the coming into operation of this Order, hereby 
revoked, without prejudice to anything lawfully done thereunder, 
and in place thereof the following clause shall be substituted and 
take effect :— 


“ (5) In the event of the Governor having occasion at any 
time to be temporarily absent for a short period from the 
seat of Government, or, in the exercise or discharge of any 
powers or duties conferred or imposed upon him by His 
Majesty, or through one of His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State, to visit any territories adjacent to or near to the 
Territory, he may by an instrument under the Public Seal 
of the Territory appoint the Chief Secretary, or if there be no 
such officer or such officer is absent or unable to act, then 
any other person to be his Deputy within any part of the 
Territory, during such temporary absence and in that 
capacity to exercise, perform and execute, for and on behalf 
of the Governor during such absence but no longer, all such 
powers and authorities vested in the Governor, as shall in 
and by such instrument be specified and limited, but no others. 
Every such Deputy shall conform to and observe all such 
instructions as the Governor shall from time to time address 
to him for his guidance. Provided nevertheless that by the 
appointment of a Deputy as aforesaid the power and authority 
of the Governor shall not be abridged, altered, or in any way 
affected otherwise than His Majesty may at any time think 
proper to direct.” 

III. This Order shall be published in the Official Gazette of 
the Tanganyika Territory and shall thereupon commence and 
come into operation. 

IV. His Majesty, His heirs and successors, in Council may 
at any time revoke, alter or amend this Order. 

And the Right Honourable Leopold Stennett Amery, one of 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, is to give the necessary 
directions herein accordingly. M. P. A. HANKEY. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


The Native Authority Ordinance, 1926. 


No. 18 of 1926. 


Enacted by the Governor of the Tanganyika Territory. 


1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Native Authority 
Ordinance, 1926, and shall come into operation upon a date to 
be declared by the Governor by notice in the Gazette. 


2. In this Ordinance unless the context otherwise requires— 


‘chief’? means any native recognised as a chief by the 
Governor ; 

‘native authority ” means any chief or other native or any 
native council or group of natives declared to be or esta- 
blished as a native authority under this Ordinance for the 
area concerned ; 

“native ’’ means any member of an African race and includes 
a Swahili and a Somali ; 

‘‘ Provincial Commissioner ”’ means the officer appointed by 
the Governor to be in charge of the Province concerned ; 

“ Administrative Officer’ means the Administrative Officer 
in charge of the District concerned and includes any 
Administrative Officer acting under his directions. 


3.—(1) The Governor may, by notice published in the Gazette, 
declare that there shall be a native authority or native authorities 
for any specified area or areas and may prescribe the manner in 
which such authorities shall be constituted and may direct that 
any native authority shall be subordinate to any other native 
authority in such manner as he may think fit. 


(2) When a native authority is or shall have been declared to 
consist of the person or persons for the time being discharging 
specified functions, or being members of a specified group, a 
person shall be deemed to be lawfully discharging such functions 
or to be lawfully a member of such group if and so long as he is 
so recognised by the Governor or Pus such person as the Governor 
may prescribe. 


(3) When establishing a native authority, or at any time 
thereafter, the Governor may direct that such authority shall 
exercise only such of the powers conferred upon native authorities 
by this Ordinance as he may specify, and when any such direction 
shall have been given this Ordinance shall be deemed to confer 
upon such authority only such powers as the Governor shall 
have specified. 
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(4) The Governor may at any time revoke or vary any 
declaration, direction, or order made by him under this section, 
and may at any time order that any person recognised as a native 
authority or a member of a native authority shall cease to be so 
recognised and thereupon such person shall cease to be a native 
authority or a member of a native authority, as the case may be. 


(5) The Governor may delegate to a Provincial Commissioner 
such of the powers vested in him by this section as he may deem 
expedient, and subject to such conditions as he may impose, and 
may order that the exercise of any such delegated powers shall 
not require publication in the Gazette but shall be notified in such 
manner as is customary for the native community in the area 
concerned. ~ 


4. It shall be the duty of every native authority to perform 
the obligations by this Ordinance imposed and generally to 
maintain order and good government among the natives residing 
or being in the area over which his authority extends, and for 
the fulfilment of this duty he shall have and exercise over such 
natives the powers by this Ordinance conferred in addition to 
such powers as may be vested in him by virtue of any law or 
native custom for the time being in force. 


5. It shall be the duty of every native, when thereto required 
by a native authority, to assist in carrying out the duties imposed 
upon such authority by this Ordinance or by any other law or 
native custom for the time being in force ; and every person so 
required by a native authority shall be deemed to be empowered 
to do all that may be reasonably necessary to give effect to any 
lawful order given by such authority. 


6.—(1) It shall be the duty of a native authority to inter- 
pose for the purpose of preventing, and to the best of his ability 
to prevent, the commission of any offence by any native within 
the local limits of his authority. 


(2) A native authority knowing of a design to commit an 
offence by a native within the local limits of his authority may 
arrest or direct the arrest of the native so designing, if it appears 
to such authority that the commission of the offence cannot be 
otherwise prevented. Any native so arrested shall, unless he 
be released within twenty-four hours of his arrest, be taken 
forthwith before an Administrative Officer or a native court 
having jurisdiction over him. 


(3) Every native authority receiving information that any 
native who has committed an offence for which he may be arrested 
without a warrant or for whose arrest a warrant has been issued, 
is within the local limits of his authority, shall cause such native 
to be arrested and taken forthwith before an Administrative 
Officer or a native court having jurisdiction over him. 
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(4) Every native authority receiving information that property 
of any description which has been stolen, whether within or 
without the local limits of his authority, is within such limits, 
shall cause such property to be seized and detained pending the 
order of an Administrative Officer or a native court having 
jurisdiction in the matter and shall forthwith report such seizure 
and detention to such officer or court. 


7.—(1) It shall be the duty of every native, when so directed 
by a native authority, to attend before such native authority or 
before a Provincial Commissioner, an Administrative Officer 
or any other Government officer, or a native court having juris- 
diction over such native. 


(2) Any native who when so directed to attend before any 
such person, authority, or court, shall, without reasonable excuse, 
neglect or refuse to attend as and when directed, may be arrested 
by or under the order of the native authority and taken before 
such person, authority or court. 


8. Subject to the provisions of any law for the time being 
in force, a native authority may, subject to the general or special 
directions of the native authority, if any, to whom he is sub- 
ordinate, issue orders to be obeyed by natives within the area 
of his authority for all or any of the following purposes— 


(a) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the manufacture, 
distillation, sale, transport, distribution, supply, pos- 
session, and consumption of intoxicating liquors ; 


(0) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating gambling ; 

(c) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the carrying and 
possession of arms ; 

(a2) prohibiting any act or conduct which in the opinion 
of the native authority might cause a riot or a dis- 
turbance or a breach of the peace ; 


(e) preventing the pollution of the water in any stream, 
water-course, or water-hole, and preventing the 
obstruction of any stream or water-course ; 

(f) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the cutting or 
destruction of trees. ; 

(g) preventing the spread of infectious or contagious disease, 
whether of human being or animals, and for the care 
of the sick ; 

(z) requiring natives to report the presence within the 
local limits of his authority of any native who has 
committed an offence for which he may be arrested 
without a warrant or for whose arrest a warrant has 
been issued, or of any property stolen or believed 
to have been stolen whether within or without such 
local limits ; 
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(i) the engagement of paid labour for essential public works 
and services. Provided always that no person shall be 
engaged for work under the provisions of this section— 


(i) for a longer period than sixty days in any one year ; 


(ii) if he be fully employed in any other work or has 
been so employed during the year for a period of 
three months ; 


(iii) if he be otherwise exempted under directions issued 
by the Governor ; 


(j) prohibiting, restricting, or regulating the migration of 
natives from or to the area under his authority ; 


(k) requiring the birth or death of any native within his 
jurisdiction to be reported to him or such other person 
as he may direct ; 


()) prohibiting, restricting or regulating the movement in or 
through the area subject to his authority of live stock 
of any description belonging to any native ; 


(m) the provision of food for sale to travellers ; 


(n) prohibiting, restricting or regulating the burning of grass 
or bush, and the use of fire or lights in any manner 
likely to ignite any grass or bush in contravention of 
any law or regulations ; 


(0) for the purpose of exterminating or preventing the spread 
of tsetse fly ; 


(Pp) requiring any native to cultivate land to such extent and 
with such crops as will secure an adequate supply of 
food for the support of such native and of those 
dependent upon him ; 


(7) prohibiting, restricting, regulating, or requiring to be 
done any matter or thing which the native authority 
by virtue of any native law or custom for the time 
being in force and not repugnant to morality or justice, 
has power to prohibit, restrict, regulate, or require to 
be done ; and 


(r) for any other purpose, whether similar to those herein- 
before enumerated or not, which may, by notice 
published in the Gazefte, be specially sanctioned by the 
Governor, either generally or for any particular area. 

overs of 9.—(1) Whenever in the area of the jurisdiction of any native 
Authorities @Uthority there is or is likely to be such shortage of food that, in 
in event ot the opinion of the native authority, a famine exists or is likely to 
famine. ensue, he may, subject to the general or special directions of the 
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native authority, if any, to whom he is subordinate, issue orders 
within the local limits of his jurisdiction— 


(a) requiring any able-bodied male native to work on any 
public works, irrigation works, relief works or in any 
other employment approved by the Provincial Commis- 
sioner or Administrative Officer for such period as the 
Provincial Commissioner or Administrative Officer 
may prescribe ; 


(6) requiring any native to move to such place as the native 
authority may direct in order that such native may be 
more conveniently fed ; 


(c) requiring any native to cultivate land within the local 
limits of his authority to such reasonable extent as the 
native authority may direct ; 


(@) prohibiting, restricting or regulating the removal of 
foodstuffs from the area of his authority and the move- 
ment of foodstuffs within such area. 


(2) If a native authority shall accompany any natives required 
under this section to work or to move to a place where they can 
be more conveniently fed, such native authority shall continue 
to exercise his authority over such natives. 


(3) There shall be given and paid to all natives working 
under the provisions of paragraph (a) of sub-section (1) such 
tations and wages as the native authority, with the approval of the 
Provincial Commissioner or Administrative Officer, may prescribe 
and, at the request of any native, such wages may be paid wholly 
or in part in food at rates fixed by the native authority with the 
approval of the Provincial Commissioner or Administrative Officer. 


10. Every order given under section 8 or section 9 of this 
Ordinance shall be made known to the person or persons by whom 
it is to be obeyed in such manner as is customary in the area of 
jurisdiction of the native authority by whom the order is given 
and thereupon shall be binding on the person or persons by whom 
it is to be obeyed. 


11.—(1) Whenever in the opinion of a Provincial Commissioner 
or an Administrative Officer it is expedient for the good order and 
government of the area of jurisdiction of a native authority, or 
for the prevention of famine in that area, that any order should 
be issued which such authority is empowered to issue by section 8 
or section 9 of this Ordinance, the Provincia] Commissioner or 
Administrative Officer may direct the native authority to issue and 
enforce any such order, and if the native authority shall neglect 
or refuse to issue the order which he is so directed to issue, the 
Provincial Commissioner or Administrative Officer may himself 
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issue such order, and thereupon such order, when made known 
in the manner prescribed by section 10 of this Ordinance, shall 
have the same force and effect as if it had been issued by the 
native authority. 


(2) Whenever a Provincial Commissioner or an Administrative 
Officer is of opinion that any order issued by a native authority 
should not have been issued or should not be enforced, he may 


_ direct the native authority to revoke such order or to refrain from 


enforcing such order, or may himself revoke such order and may 
with the consent of the Governor, require the repayment of any 
fine imposed by a subordinate court or a native court or the release 
from custody of any person sentenced to imprisonment by any such 
court for contravention of such order, whether before or after his 
direction to revoke or to refrain from enforcing such order, or his 
revocation of such order was issued. 


12,—(1) A native shall be liable to a fine not exceeding two 
hundred shillings or to imprisonment of either kind not exceeding 
two months or to both imprisonment and fine, if— 


(a) he contravenes or fails to obey any order or direction 
which by this Ordinance he is bound to obey ; 


(6) he obstructs or interferes with the lawful exercise by a 
native authority of any powers conferred by this 
Ordinance. 


(2) A native shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one thousand 
shillings or to imprisonment of either kind not exceeding one year 
or to both imprisonment and fine if, not being a person exercising 
administrative functions with the approval of the Governor, or a 
native authority, or a chief, he shall profess to exercise adminis- 
trative functions, or hold himself out to be a chief or assume the 
powers of a native authority ; provided that no proceedings shall 
be taken for an offence against this sub-section without the 
consent of the Governor. 


(3) A native accused of an offence against this section may be 
arrested without warrant by a native authority, or by any person 
acting under the directions of such authority, and may be tried 
before the court of any magistrate or Administrative Officer or 
before any native court within the area of whose jurisdiction the 
offence was committed ; provided always that no court shall be 
deemed to be authorised by this section to impose heavier penalties 
than such court is authorised to impose in the exercise of its 
ordinary criminal jurisdiction. 


13.—(1) Any person shall be liable to a fine not exceeding two 
thousand shillings, or to imprisonment of either kind not exceeding 
one year, or to both imprisonment and fine if he shall conspire 
against or in any manner attempt to undermine the lawful power 
and authority of any chief or native authority. 
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(2) A native court shall not have jurisdiction to try an offence 
against this section. 


(3) No proceedings shall be taken for an offence against this 
section without the consent of the Governor. 


14.—(1) A native authority shall be liable to a fine not exceed- 
ing one thousand shillings upon conviction before a subordinate 
court of the first class of any of the following acts or neglects— 

(a) If he shall wilfully neglect to exercise the powers by this 
Ordinance conferred upon him for or in respect of the 
prevention of offences or the bringing of offenders to 
justice, or the seizure of property stolen or believed to 
have been stolen ; 

(b) If he shall wilfully, and without reasonable excuse, 
tefuse or neglect to exercise the powers given to him 
by section 7 of this Ordinance. 

(c) If when directed by a Provincial Commissioner or an 
Administrative Officer to issue orders for any of the 
purposes specified in sections 8 and 9 of this Ordinance 
he shall wilfully neglect to issue the orders directed. 

(d) If he shall wilfully neglect to enforce any orders issued 
by him under the directions of a Provincial Commis- 
sioner or an Administrative Officer or issued by a Pro- 
vincial Commissioner or an Administrative Officer under 
the powers conferred by sub-section (1) of section 11 of 
this Ordinance. 

(e) If he shall wilfully neglect to revoke an order when 
directed by a Provincial Commissioner or an Adminis- 
trative Officer under the powers conferred by sub- 
section (2) of section 11 of this Ordinance, or if he 
shall enforce or attempt to enforce any order after he 
has been directed as aforesaid to refrain from so 
doing ; 

(f) If be shall wilfully neglect to enforce any lawful order 
issued by a native authority to whom he is subordinate ; 
or 

(g) If he shall be guilty of any abuse of authority conferred 
on him by this Ordinance or by any other law or by 
native custom. ¢ 

(2) When a group of natives is collectively appointed to be a 
native authority proceedings may be taken against all or any 
members of such authority, either together or separately, in respect 
of any act or default punishable under this section, and upon 
proof of the commission of an offence by such authority every 
member thereof shall individually be liable to the penalties 
prescribed unless he shall satisfy the court that he was in no way 
tesponsible for or a party to the commission of the offence. 


(3) No proceedings shall be taken for an offence against this 
section without the consent of the Governor. 
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15.—(1) Subject to the provisions of any Ordinance or other 
law for the time being in force a native authority, with the con- 
currence of the native authority, if any, to whom he is subordinate, 
and subject to the approval of the Governor, may make rules, to 
be obeyed by natives within the local limits of his jurisdiction, 
providing for the peace, good order and welfare of such natives. 
Such rules may prescribe the fees to be paid in respect of any 
matter or act for which provision is made thereby and may 
impose penalties for the breach thereof not exceeding a fine of 
one thousand shillings or imprisonment of either kind for two years 
or both imprisonment and fine. 


(2) The Governor may at any time revoke any rule made by a 
native authority under this section and such revocation shall be 
made known in the manner herein prescribed for the promulgation 
of such rule and shall thereupon have effect. 


(3) Every rule made under sub-section (1) shall be made known 
in such manner as is customary for the native community con- 
cerned and thereupon shall be binding on all natives residing or 
being within the jurisdiction of the native authority making the 
tule; and, without prejudice to any other mode of proof, a 
certificate purporting to be signed by a Provincial Commissioner 
or an Administrative Officer shall be sufficient evidence of the 
terms of any such rule, that the concurrence of a superior native 
authority, if necessary, has been obtained, that the approval of the 
Governor has been given and that the rule has been made known 
as required by this sub-section. 


(4) A native accused of an offence against rules made under 
this section may, unless the rules otherwise prescribe, be arrested 
without warrant by a native authority or by any person acting 
under the directions of a native authority and may be tried before 


_ the court of any magistrate or Administrative Officer or before any 


native court within the area of whose jurisdiction the offence was 
committed ; provided always that no court shall be deemed to 
be authorised by this section to impose heavier penalties than such 
court is authorised to impose in the exercise of its ordinary criminal 
jurisdiction. 


16. No court shall be precluded from trying an offence under 
this Ordinance by reason of the fact that such offence, if com- 
mitted, was a breach of an order, direction or rule, issued by the 
court as a native authority, or under the powers given by section 11 
of this Ordinance, or by any member of the court as a native 
authority or member of a native authority. 


17. The Governor may make rules for the better carrying into 


Governor to effect of the objects and purposes of this Ordinance. 


make rules. 


Repeal of 
Ordinance 
No. 25 of 
1923, 


18. The Native Authority Ordinance, 1923, is hereby repealed. 
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Sxercu May or Territory 


Report by His Britannic Majesty's Government 
to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of Tanganyika Territory 
for the year 1927. 


I.—GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTE. 


1. The” Tanganyika Territory consists of that portion of the 
former colony of German East Africa which, under Article 22, 
Part I, of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers agreed should be administered under 
a mandate by His Britannic Majesty. The coast line extends for 
a distance of approximately 500 miles from the Umba River on 
the north to the Rovuma River on the south. The northern 
boundary runs in a north-westerly direction to Lake Victoria at 
the intersection of the first parallel of latitude with the eastern 
shore of the Lake (Mohuru Point), and thence along the first 
parallel of latitude until it strikes the Kagera River about 70 miles 
west of Lake Victoria. From this point the western boundary 
follows the Kagera River to approximately latitude 2° 25’, and 
thence along the eastern boundary of Urindi to the Mlagarassi 
River, which it follows to Lake Tanganyika. The boundary then 
follows a line due west until it reaches the centre line of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, which it follows to Kasanga (formerly Bismarckburg), at 
the southern end of the Lake. Thence it follows the boundary of 
Rhodesia to the northern end of Lake Nyasa and continues along 
the centre line of Lake Nyasa to a point due west of the Rovuma 
River, whence the boundary runs east and joins the Rovuma River. 
whose course it follows to the sea. The total area of the Terri- 
tory is about 374,085 square miles, which includes about 20,000 
square miles of water. 


2. Along the coast lies a plain, varying in width from ten to 
forty miles, behind which the country rises gradually to a plateau 
constituting the greater part of the hinterland. This plateau falls 
sharply from a general level of 4,000 feet to the level of the lakes 
(Tanganyika, 2,590 feet; Nyasa, 1,607 feet), which mark the great 
Rift Valley extending northwards to Lake Naivasha. 

The seat of Government is Dar es Salaam (population approxi- 
mately 35,000), a modern town founded in 1862 by the then 
reigning Sultan of Zanzibar and subsequently occupied by the 
Germans in 1887. The town, which lies along the northern 
and north-western shores of an almost landlocked harbour about 
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three miles long, is well laid out and the chief buildings are solid 
and well designed. The second town in importance is Tanga, 
136 miles north of Dar es Salaam and 80 miles from Mombasa. 
Other seaports are Pangani, Bagamoyo, Kilwa, Lindi, and 
Mikindani. The most important inland town is Tabora, which 
has a population of 25,000, and is situated at the junction of the 
main caravan routes from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and from 
Victoria Nyanza to Lake Nyasa. Other inland towns are, in the 
north, Moshi and Arusha; in the central area, Morogoro, Kilosa, 
and Dodoma; and in the south, Iringa, Mahenge, and Songea. On 
the great lakes the chief towns are Mwanza and Bukoba, on 
the Victoria Nyanza; Kigoma, the terminus of the Central Rail- 
way, and Ujiji on Tanganyika; and Mwaya, on Nyasa. 

The highest points in the Territory are in the north-east, where 
are the extinct volcanoes Kilimanjaro, which rises to 19,720 feet 
and is snow-capped, and Mount Meru (14,960 feet). In the south- 
west are the Jivingstone mountains. where the highest peak is 
over 9,000 feet. 


3. The Territory was visited in 1884 by Dr. Karl Peters, who 
made twelve treaties with native chiefs, and in the following 
year the German Government established a Protectorate. This 
arrangement was recognised by the British Government in 1886. 


Soon after the outbreak of the Great War in August, 1914, 
hostilities between British and German forces took place on the 
northern frontier of German East Africa. L.ieutenant-General 
J. C. Smuts occupied Moshi on 13th March, 1916. By the end of 
1916 all the country north of the Central Railway was effectively 
occupied by His Majesty’s Forces or by Belgian troops, and a 
provisional Civil Administration was established in that area on 
Ist January, 1917, under Mr. (now Sir) H. A. Byatt, K.C.M.G. 
In March, 1918, the jurisdiction of the Administrator was extended 
to include the greater part of German East Africa. Upon receipt 
of the news of the Armistice, the military forces were withdrawn, 
leaving only a garrison of the King’s African Rifles. A Royal 
Commission was issued in January, 1919, appointing Sir H. A. 
Byatt as Administrator. The Tanganyika Order in Council, 1920 
(Appendix I to the Report for 1923*), which was read and pro- 
claimed in Dar es Salaam on 25th September, 1920, constituted 
the office of Governor and Commander-in-Chief. This office was 
held from that date until November, 1924, by Sir H. A. Byatt, 
who was then appointed Governor of Trinidad and Tobago, and 
was succeeded in April, 1925, by Sir D. C. Cameron, K.C.M.G., 
K.B.E. 

The Mandate lays down conditions directed against slavery, 
forced labour (except for essential public works and_ services), 
abuses in connection with the arms traffic and the trade in spirits, 
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usury, and the recruiting of labour; it safeguards the interests 
of natives in their lands and forbids the transfer of 
native land to non-natives except with the consent of the authori- 
lies, and it provides for complete commercial equality among 
nationals of States which are members of the League of Nations, 
and for complete religious freedom. 


CLIMATE. 


4. The climate of the Territory varies greatly according to the 
height above sea-level of the several districts. Roughly, four 
climatic zones can be distinguished, though even among these 
there are considerable local variations :— 


(i) The warm and rather damp coast region with its 
adjoining hinterland.—Here, conditions are tropical, though 
not unpleasant except just before and during the rainy seasons, 
when the heat is trying and the atmosphere humid. The 
average yearly temperature is 78 degrees. 

Gi) The hot and moderately dry zone between the coast 
and the central plateau (300 feet—2,000 feet).—This zone is 
characterised by low humidity of atmosphere, less rain, and 
a temperature rather lower but with greater daily and yearly 
variations. 

(iii) The hot and dry zone of the central plateau between 
2,000 feet and 4,000 feet in height.—The climate of this zone 
differs greatly in parts, but its prevailing characteristics are 
low humidity, little rainfall (at Tabora an annual average 
of 32 inches), a fairly high mean temperature, with great 
daily and yearly variations, sometimes exceeding 36 degrees 
Fahrenheit daily. The heat is dry, but not so trying to the 
European as the moist and steamy warmth of the coast, while 
the nights are invariably cool. 

(iv) The semi-temperate regions around the slopes of Kili- 
manjaro and Meru, of the Usambara Highlands, the Ufipa 
Plateau, and the mountainous areas of the south-western 
area (5,000 feet—10,000 feet).—Frosts occur at the higher 
altitudes, and the nights are cold. These districts enjoy a 
bracing climate, and alone can be considered healthy for 
Europeans, but prolonged residence in these altitudes is apt 
to produce nervous strain, even though physical fitness is 
maintained. ; 


There are two well-defined rainy seasons annually. Generally 
speaking, the long rains begin in February or March, and last 
for two or three months, while the short rainy season extends 
from October to November, but the rainfall is low for a tropical 
country, and droughts are not infrequent. 
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I1.—GENERAL. 


The Central Government. 

5. The Territory is administered by an Executive Council com- 
posed of the Chief Secretary, Attorney-General, Treasurer, Director 
of Medical and Sanitary Services, Director of Education, and Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs. 

The laws of the Territory are made by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council constituted by the 
Tanganyika (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926 
(Appendix II to Report for 1926).* The Legislative Council con- 
sists of the Governor and thirteen official members, namely, the 
members of the Executive Council and the General Manager of the 
Railway, the Provincial Commissioner, Dar es Salaam, the Comp- 
troller of Customs, the Land Officer, the Director of Agriculture, the 
Director of Public Works, and the Postmaster-General, and not 
more than ten unofficial members. The unofficial members are 
nominated by the Governor without regard to representation of 
particular races, interests, or public bodies. Persons are selected 
as being those most likely to be of assistance to the Governor in the 
exercise of his responsibilities. For the present the Governor has 
rominated only seven unofficial members, and three seats remain 
vacant. There is at present no native member of Council. In this 
connection the Governor at the opening meeting of the Legislative 
Council on the 7th December, 1926, stated as follows :— 

‘““The native community cannot be directly represented 
because for the present a native cannot be found with sufficient 
command of the English language to take part in the debates 
of the Council; indeed, to understand what is being said. I 
speak now, of course, of natives of standing who could speak 
on behalf of the various tribes of the country. But I do not 
by any means regard the large body of natives as being 
altogether unrepresented on the Council. Their interests are 
directly in the hands of the Secretary for Native Affairs, the 
Chief Secretary, and the Governor himself.’’ 

The powers of the Governor are defined in the Tanganyika Order 
in Council, 1920, which was printed as an Appendix to the Report 
for the vear 1923,+ as amended by Article XLI of the Tanganyika 
(Tegislative Council) Order in Council, 1926, and the Tanganyika 
Order in Council, 1926 (Appendix ITI to Report for 1926)* which 
amends the clause of the former Order in Council relating to the 
powers which may be delegated to the Governor’s Deputy. 


Departments of Government. 


6. The principal departments of Government whose headquarters 
are in Dar es Salaam are those dealing with Agriculture, Customs, 
Education, Finance, Tegal, Justice. Tands, Surveys, Mines, 
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Public Health, Police and Prisons, Posts and Telegraphs, Public 
Works, Railways, and Veterinary services. The Departments of 
Forestry, Game Preservation, Geological Survey, and Labour have 
their main offices at Lushoto, Kilosa, Dodoma, and Morogoro respec- 
tively, where they are nearer the centre of their activities. 


Military Garrison. 

7. The military garrison of the Territory consists of the 2nd and 
6th Battalions of the King’s African Rifles, the former being 
recruited in Nyasaland. The 2nd Battalion headquarters are at 
Tabora and detachments are stationed at Mwanza, Iringa, and 
Masoko (Rungwe District). In view of the construction of the 
railway line from Tabora to Mwanza, it will be no longer necessary 
to station a Company at Mwanza. The 2nd Battalion is accordingly 
being reduced by one Company and the disbandment will, it is 
hoped, be completed by the 1st of April, 1928. The headquarters 
of the 6th Battalion are at Dar es Salaam and detachments are 
stationed at Arusha, Mahenge, and Songea. The total establish- 
ment on the 31st of December, 1927, consisted of 1,645 combatant 
native ranks and 65 European officers and non-commissioned 
officers. There is also a reserve of 365 combatant native ranks. 


Provincial Administration. 


8. For administrative purposes the Territory has been divided 
into eleven provinces, each of which is in charge of an administra- 
tive officer, styled Provincial Commissioner, who is responsible to 
the Governor for the administration of his province. The Provinces 
are divided into districts in charge of District Officers responsible 
to the Provincial Commissioner. The Provinces of the Territory 
are as follows :—- 

Area Estimated 


Province. Comprising Districts. Square Popula- Headquarters. 
Miles. tion. 

Mwanza’... Mwanza, Maswa, Musoma, 25,530 702,000 Mwanza. 
Kwimba. 

Bukoba ... Bukoba, Biharamulo ...._ 11,010 = 329,000 Bukoba. 

Tabora . Tabora, Kahama, Nzega, 40,230 530,000 Tabora. 
Shinyanga. 

Kigoma ..._ Kigoma, Kasulo, Kibondo, 48,345 260,000 Kigoma. 
Ufipa. 

Iringa ... Iringa, Njombe, Rungwe, 41,450 341,000 Iringa. 
Mbeya. 

Mahenge ... Mahenge, Songea ... 82,730 211,000 Mahenge. 

Lindi ... Lindi, Mikindani, Kilwa 40,489 418,000 Lindi. 

Eastern .. Dar es Salaam, Rufiji, 27,320 432,000 Dar es Salaam 
Bagamoyo, Morogoro, 
Kilosa. 

Central ... Dodoma, Singida, Kondoa, 38,770 506,000 Dodoma. 
Manyoni. 

Tanga ... Tanga,Usambara, Pangani 14,450 261,000 Tanga. 

Northern .... Arusha, Masai, Mbulu, 33,770 329,000 Arusha. 
Moshi. 
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The boundary between the Arusha and Tanga Provinces will be 
altered on the Ist April, 1928, so as to include the whole of the 
Pare tribe in the Usambara District of the latter Province. 

Some further adjustment of inter-provincial boundaries may be 
necessary for tribal reasons, and, if so, this will be effected at a 
later date. 

There is a Secretary for Native Affairs attached to the Secre- 
tariat, who devotes his whole attention to native interests. He has 
no executive powers. He is a member of the Executive and Legis- 


lative Councils. He is assisted by an Assistant Secretary for Native 
Affairs. 


Native Administration. 


9. The system of Indirect Administration, which was fully 
elaborated in the report for last year,* was further extended and 
has proved to be effective, capuble of considerable development, 
and popular with all sections of the community. 

During the year under review Native Administrations were 
instituted in the Lindi and Mikindani Districts and good progress 
was made in preparations for the establishment of Native Admini- 
strations in the Kilwa District. What has been done in Lindi and 
Mikindani may be recorded in illustration of the methods pursued 
and their results. The situation here was extremely complicated, 
there being eleven tribes in these two districts, some being found 
in both districts, others inhabiting widely separated localities 
within one district, and constant infiltrations from Portuguese 
East Africa further complicating the tribal composition of this 
region. The principal tribes, namely, the Wamakonde, the 
Wamwera, and the Wamakua presented peculiar difficulties in 
that coastal culture mainly derived from the Arabs had long 
exercised a strong detribalising influence. Moreover, this vast 
and thinly peopled area was harried and broken up by the Angoni 
(Zulu) raids from about 1860 to as late as 1885 and was further 
devastated during the rebellion of 1905-06. All this coupled with 
the continuance during some 40 years of the German system of 
government through native Agents (Akidas), at one time left 
little hope that any tribal organisation had survived in this area. 

By patient study extending over two years the Administration 
was able to distinguish more clearly the natural groupings in 
these districts and the basis on which Native Administrations might 
be founded. So far as the principal tribes mentioned above were 
concerned it transpired that the original structure was the clan 
grouping. but it had disappeared through dispersion of the clans 
and nothing more cohesive than the familv unit was left. A more 
recent vet natural grouping was nevertheless traced. namely, one 
of small local units under headmen. the so-called Wakulungwa, 
who as heads of the families first settled in the localities allotted 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 25, 1927. 
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land to new comers and thus exercised a measure of executive 
authority which was capable of expansion. ‘These the people 
readily accepted as their local authorities but they were found to 
be so numerous that it was impracticable to establish each one as 
a separate ‘Administration, but the Wakulungwa readily agreed to 
form themselves into minor councils under elected heads and further 
to establish larger tribal councils under presidents elected by them- 
selves. The Provincial Commissioner writes of this as follows :— 
‘“'The problem then of ascertaining tribal areas and here- 
ditary authorities was far from easy. Ultimately it became 
evident that the so-called Makonde, Matambwe, Machinga, 
Maraba, and Mawia could be classified as sections of the 
Makonde tribe, but that while the purer Makonde of the 
plateau had maintained in large measure their tribal law and 
customs those in the areas more exposed to coastal influences 
had no such close tribal bond and were in a sense a loose 
association of small mixed communities. In spite of this 
cleavage the tribal organisation of Wakulungwa, i.e., overlords 
for the disposal of land, became possible of recreation as it 
did also in the case of the Mwera tribe. The result was the 
formation of Native Administrations for the Makonde and 
Mwera tribes on this basis. While three Councils of the 
former tribe had to be set up, the latter tribe in so far as 
the Lindi District was concerned decided on an amalgama- 
tion of its two sections in the Lindi and Masai Divisions, 
so forming one Council. This was welcome evidence of tribal 
cohesion and solidarity.” 
It is recognised that there is in this saber of administration 
an element of local government under a constitution approved by 
the people rather than in every case and particular a pure tribal 
formation, but it rests on a tribal foundation, namely, the local 
family group and its executive Head, the Mkulungwa. Other tribes 
such as the Yaos from Portuguese East Africa, whose real tribal 
heads are resident outside the Territory or the Province, have 
their recognised local heads who function as their authorities 
wherever they live in distinct divisions. 

The highly satisfactory results of the establishment of Native 
Administration in the Lindi Province are described in the follow- 
ing extracts from the Annual Report for the Province :— : 

‘‘The outstanding event of the year 1927 was the estab- 
lishment on the Ist October of Native Administrations and 
the application of the principles of indirect rule in the Tindi 
and Mikindani Districts. Hitherto, with the exception of 
the three Yao Chiefs in the Tundurn Division, there had been 
no approach to indirect rule seeing that the nominal native 
authorities comprised the Akidas and Jumbes under the system 
of direct administration imposed by the late German Govern- 
ment. With but one or two isolated exceptions these Akidas 
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and Jumbes had no tribal standing. The far reaching nature 
of the change can be estimated from the fact that the restora- 
tion of tribal organisation and hereditary authority involved 
an almost complete change of personnel. Lefore the change 
took place the real hereditary tribal authority had been sub- 
merged and in some cases destroyed or disrupted by the 
failure of the late German Administration to recognise it and 
by its policy of placing Akidas and Jumbes in control of areas 
without regard to tribal distribution and interests. The fact 
that tribal organisation and hereditary authority proved in 
large measure capable of revival was a most satisfactory 
augury for the successful development of indirect rule. The 
1st October marked also the creation of Native Courts and 
Treasuries which form an integral part of the machinery of 
Native Administration. The progress made in the short 
period of three months was a most gratifying feature, as were 
the keenness and cooperation of the headmen of the large 
Councils in shouldering responsibility and showing that they 
possessed and could exercise the authority requisite for the 
government of their people and commanded already the in- 
fluence and prestige attached to recognised hereditary positions. 
Since the British occupation there has been no event of such 
signal importance. The change took place amid the most 
tranquil conditions—a well-earned reward for those who or- 
ganised it. Similar progress has not yet proved possible in the 
Kilwa District, but considerable advance was made in the 
investigation of tribal distribution and organisation. When 
the year ended it had brought greater hope and greater light 
on the very difficult problem of how to recreate what in some 
areas were revealed to be almost totally shattered tribal in- 
stitutions and traditions.”’ 


Until the new policy was introduced the people continued to 
be administered as in the German time, that is to say, by Akidas 
(Agents) under whom there were Jumbes (Headmen) appointed 
by the Government. Speaking of this the Provincial Commissioner 
writes :— 

““ The majority of Jumbes had always been deplorably weak 
and apathetic. They had never tried to discipline their people 
and realising they were shortly to lose office were less inclined 
than ever to take any action likely to incur unpopularity. 
The people, who were connected by no bond of sentiment 
with these Government-appointed agents, were not slow to take 
advantage of this and the change from the old to the new 
system of administration brought with it a considerable feel- 
ing of relief. 

‘“T have been very surprised to find that the population 
generally, notwithstanding all the months of patient investica- 
tion and enquiry and explanation. did not believe that the 
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Government intended to replace Jumbes by Wakulungwa. 
They tell me this now openly and speak freely where before it 
was difficult to get an expression of opinion to which much 
weight could be attached, they said what they thought one 
wished to hear or feared to express an opinion at all, they 
suspected some hidden motive, but one and all voiced the 
same opinion among themselves, viz., that Akidas and Jumbes 
would not be removed. All were without doubt most astonished 
when the change was actually effected and now, less than three 
months later, Wamwera Wakulungwa of the hinterland tell 
me that Jumbes are forgotten, the term is never used, they 
feel themselves firmly established, Courts are held regularly 
weekly and are well attended, and people are well pleased, 
and Wakulungwa are experiencing little difficulty in making 
their authority felt. I refer here to the Wamwera tribe. 
This has all been possible owing to that strong element of tribal 
cohesion that still existed and to the infiltration in the past 
of only a comparatively small alien element into their midst.’ 


The appreciation of the people is well expressed in the words 


of a Mkulungwa who remarked ‘‘ You have given us back our 


country. We are men again. By giving us back our country you 
have completed the last step in restoring to us our freedom—Surely 
I am right in saying we are now men again.”’ 
To quote again from the Provincial Commissioner's report :— 
‘The change has given general satisfaction and has 
enhanced the prestige of the Government. Another most hope- 
ful sign was the adjudication by the Councils themselves of 
boundary disputes. ‘The fact that so soon after their establish- 
ment they can determine such matters without the direct 
mediation of District Officers is an indication of their ability, 
co-operation and good sense, and a proof that the scheme 
has restored in fact a tribal authority capable of direct rule. 
Another matter indicating co-operation and understanding is 
the manner in which Wakulungwa themselves are settling 
Chirambo* boundary disputes. These are naturally numerous 
and are being dealt with by Committees, appointed by Presi- 
dents, of disinterested Wakulungwa assisted by Wazee. Every 
decision so far given by these arbitrators has been unreservedly 
accepted by disputants. The rapidity with which Court 
Houses, &c., were erected was an indication that Native 
Administrations and their people could work together for the 
common good, and that the former, in spite of such recent 
acquisition of office, enjoyed a degree of respect and influence 
which certainly was not evident under the Jumbe system.” 
‘* Possibly nothing has given greater satisfaction than the 
establishment of Native Courts. They are undoubtedly popular 
and the attendances at the weekly Court held at each centre 





* Chirambo is the area under the jurisdiction of a Mkulungwa. 
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are sufficient evidence of the interest the people are showing 
in them and are a guarantee that material justice will be meted 
out with strict adherence to tribal laws. No court will give 
a judgment at variance with what public opinion considers just, 
and critics are numerous.”’ 


10. There now remain only three districts in which direct ad- 
ministration obtains. While it has not been possible to set up 
Native Treasuries in these districts it has been decided to allocate 
to them for local expenditure by the Administration in consultation 
with the natives a sum equivalent to the share of taxes which is 
granted to Native Administrations in areas under indirect adminis- 
tration. 

It was mentioned in last year’s report that in some areas where 
there was no paramount chief superior authorities had been set up 
by agreement with the people in the form of Councils of Chiefs. 
There has been considerable development in this direction through 
amalgamation of smaller units. In certain areas, notably 
in the Mwanza Province, it has been possible to resusci- 
tate paramount  cliefships, elsewhere minor chiefs have 
voluntarily elected one of their number to be their superior 
authority or they have combined to form federations. In this way 
Native Administrations have been evolved for large areas with 
populations numbering upwards of 150,000 inhabitants. | While 
the chiefs have realised that their own position and authority is 
enhanced by such means, the resulting more ample provision of 
public benefits, such as schools, dispensaries, demonstration farms, 
water supplies, and so forth, has given ocular proof to the people 
of the advantages they derive from co-operation between their 
authorities. Moreover, the elimination of petty divisions has 
made available to all the resources of larger areas in the way of 
land, forest, grazing, water, &c., and has laid to rest old feuds 
and animosities which hampered progress and were burdensome 
to the common people. Advantages such as these, so patent to 
chiefs and people alike, have induced closer union and can scarcely 
fail to encourage a similar tendency among a great many tribes 
of the Territory. 


11. The Native Authority Ordinance of 1926 enacted towards 
the close of that year has proved a valuable instrument for the 
success and development of Native Administrations inasmuch as 
the Native Administration is thereby put in a position to appear as 
the executive authority of the tribesmen. Various salutary rules for 
better internal control have been issued under powers conferred 
on the chiefs by this Ordinance and approved by the Governor. As 
examples of such rules may be mentioned the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages. Small fees have been imposed for 
certain purposes under powers given by Section 15 of the Ordinance 
and these are paid into the Native Treasuries. 
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It is gratifying to observe that generally speaking the chiefs are 
willing to devote every increase of Native Treasury revenues to 
increased benefits to the people. More and more the Native Admini- 
strations assume responsibility for the welfare of the people and 
realise that their activities in this direction are at least as important 
as their executive and judicial duties. Education and medical ser- 
vice have figured foremost among their interests. Numerous 
schools, known as Native Administration Schools, have been estab- 
lished, financed, and managed by the Native Administrations, ai’ 
in some areas substantial contributions to the Central Schools have 
been paid from Native Treasury funds. Particularly beneficial are 
the dispensaries or dressing stations established in almost every 
Native Administration area, whereby simple ills receive immediate 
treatment close at hand and medical treatinent is popularised among 
the people. Demonstration and seed farms have been maintained 
by certain Native ‘Administrations and have proved a valuable means 
of promoting native cultivation. In the arid areas the Native 
Administrations have done much to improve water supplies and in 
tsetse fly regions substantial Native Treasury funds have been 
devoted to fly extermination works. 


In short, there is no sphere of native life and economy in which 
the Native Administrations have not been actively engaged. Their 
interest has been stimulated and the scope of their activities 
has been enlarged to the benefit of their people and the develop- 
ment of their country. 


12. It was stated in last year’s report that tribute was still 
levied in one unit of the Biharamulo District. This has since 
been commuted so that all tribute and service has now been 
abolished throughout the Territory. 


13. A detailed account of the working of the Native Administra- 
tions since their inauguration is contained in a memorandum 
appended to this Report (Appendix No. II). 


Special Commission to consider the advisability of some form of 
closer union between the Territories of Central and Eastern Africa. 


14. During the year His Majesty’s Government authorised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to send to East Africa a Special 
Commission with the following terms of reference :— 


1. To make recommendations as to whether either by feder- 
ation or some other form of closer union more effective co- 
operation between the different Governments in Central and 
Eastern Africa may be secured, more particularly in regard 
to development of transport and communications, Customs 
tariffs and Customs administration, scientific research, and 
defence. 
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2. ‘To consider which territories could, either now or at some 
future time, be brought within any such closer union, and in 
particular how best to give effect to Article X of the Mandate 
for Tanganyika Territory which provides that the Mandatory 
may constitute the Territory into a Customs fiscal and adminis- 
trative union or federation with adjacent territories under 
its own sovereignty or control, provided always that measures 
adopted to that end do not infringe the provisions of the 
Mandate. 


3. To make recommendations in regard to possible changes 
in powers and composition of the various Legislative Councils 
of the several territories (a) as a result of the establishment of 
any Federal Council or other common authority (b) so as to 
associate more closely in responsibility and trusteeship of 
Government the immigrant community domiciled in the 
country, and (c) so as ultimately to secure more direct repre- 
sentation of native interests in accordance with 4 below. 


4. To suggest how the dual policy recommended in the Con- 
ference of East African Governors (i.e., the complementary 
development of native and non-native communities) can best 
be progressively applied in political as well as economic spheres. 


5. To make recommendations as to what improvements 
may be required in internal communications between the 
various territories so as to facilitate working of federation or 
closer union. 


6. To report more particularly on the financial aspect of 
any proposals which they may make under any of the 
above headings. 


In making the declaration of policy involved in setting up the 
Commission with these terms of reference His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment made it clear that they adhere to the underlying principles of 
the White Paper of 1923 entitled ‘‘ Indians in Kenya’ (Cmd. 
1922), both in regard to the political status and other rights of 
British Indians resident in East Africa, and also as regards the 
Imperial duties of safeguarding the interest and progress of the 
native population as trustees for their welfare until such time as 
they can take part more fully in their own Government and in 
the common affairs of all the races inhabiting the Territory. At 
the same time they placed on record their view that while these 
responsibilities of trusteeship must for some considerable time rest 
mainly on the agents of the Imperial Government they desire to 
associate more closely in this high and honourable task those who 
as colonists or residents have identified their interests with the 
prosperity of the country. 


The Commission was touring East Africa early in 1928 at the 
time during which this report was being written. 
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Payment by German Government to ex-Askaris, Porters, &c. 


15. The payment by the German Government of arrears of wages 
due to natives, who served with the German forces as askaris, 
porters, &c., during the war, which commenced in 1926 was com- 
pleted in June, 1927. In all, 81,364 natives were paid and the total 
sum distributed amounted to £283,911. As in 1926, the German 
delegates examined the claims in the presence of a British admini- 
strative officer and the actual payments were made in all cases by 
that officer in the presence of the German delegates, with the 
single exception of a number of claimants living in an area in the 
Ufipa District infected with sleeping sickness, the settlement of 
whose claims was, by arrangement with the German delegates, en- 
trusted to the Provincial Commissioner. 


Population. 


16. The population of the Territory, according to the Census of 
1921, was as follows :— 


Europeans .. at ae ae Roe Mee 2,447 
(of whom 1,598 were British subjects). 
British Indians ots ee aa Be on 9,411 
Portuguese Indians cs s a wae 798 
Arabs ac sa =e ate As ss 4,041 
Baluchis Fae aos oat ae tke a 352 
Unclassified non-natives ... md Sas aot 389 
Natives am mae a he ae --» 4,107,000 


Since 1921 there has been a considerable increase in the European 
population, which is now about 5,300; similarly, trade development 
has brought into the country a number of Asiatics as storekeepers, 
clerks, and artisans, and the number of British Indians has in- 
creased to 18,483. 


The total native population is estimated at 4,319,000, as against 
4,107,000 according to the Census of 1921; but it must not be 
assumed that there has been a general increase of population but 
rather that the enumeration in 1925 is more accurate than that 
of 1921. The population of the various provinces as estimated at 
the end of 1925 is given in paragraph 8. It is proposed to take 
another census of the native population in April, 1928, which it 
is hoped will be more accurate than previous enumerations. 


In a few districts the registration of native births and deaths has 
been made compulsory, but it is not possible to guarantee the 
accuracy of the statistics which have so far been obtained. There 
is no doubt that a large number of births are not registered owing 
to the traditional native reluctance to announce such events. 
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Immigration. 


17. The number of persons who entered the Territory during 
the year was :— 


Europeans, Americans, and Eurasians ... wes 1,065 
Asiatics a iis mae betes Ree ap 1,539 

Others (i.e., Seychellois, Sinhalese, Chinese, 
Arabs, Somalis, &c. ak ahs ne as 135 
2,739 


This total does not include visitors or passengers in transit. 


I.—FINANCE. 
General Financial Position. 


18. The general financial position of the Territory continues to 
be satisfactory. The revenue for the financial year ended 31st 
March, 1927, was £2,202,908 which is an increase of £227,508 
over that for the previous year, made up as follows :— 


£ 


General es be oe Be se 121,191 
Railways ra Aon aN NEN 336 106,317 
£227 508 


The expenditure on recurrent services during the year was, General 
£1,430,395, Railways £486,753, a total of £1,917,148 against 
£1,631,299 in the previous year, an increase of £285,849. 


In previous years all Extraordinary Ixpenditure was met from 
loans received from the Imperial Government, but in 1926-27 a 
sum of £152,690 was expended.out of revenue on Extraordinary 
Public Works other than those met from loan funds. 


The margin of revenue over the Recurrent and the Extraordinary 
Expenditure, referred to above, in 1926-27 was £133,070 of which 
£24,393 was on Railway account. 


The amounts collected under the various heads of revenue con- 
tinue to show increases in almost all cases. The greatest increase 
apart from the Railways is again shown under Customs Import 
Duties where the increase was £61,558 and is an indication of 
progress in the economic condition of the Territory. The other 
principal increases are 48.368 under Licences. ‘Taxes, &e., due 
to inereased collections of Tlouse. Pfat. and Poll Ta and £18,769 
ander Feos of Court or Office, &e. There was an increase in revenue 
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of £106,317 under Railways. The revenue derived from the Rail- 
ways amounted to £511,146 and the recurrent expenditure to 
£486,753, showing a surplus of £24,393 as compared with a deficit 
of £77 in 1925-26. Of this surplus £6,966 represents the excess 
of revenue over expenditure in respect of Ports and Harbours. 
Included in the Railway Ordinance Expenditure is a sum of £60,332 
for interest charges on loan money used for capital works. 
The following table shows the results of the year 1926-27 :— 


(a) Surplus revenue as at 31st March, 





1926... ae oe ae eae 629,579 
Territory Account Eacluding Railways. 
£ 
Revenue me -. 1,691,762 
Ordinary Expenditure .. ae .. 1,480,395 
Surplus of revenue over ordinary 
expenditure ... os woe 261,367 
Extraordinary expenditure nae ne 152,690 
Actual Surplus eel bey Pas 108,677 
Railways. 
Revenue eit ane Eee os 511,146 
Expenditure re oR os 486,753 
Actual Surplus ... : 24,393 
Surplus revenue as at 31st “March, 
1927 ee a ee a : 762,649 
(b) Unexpended balance of ars Toad at Ist 
April, 1926 a8 321,861, 
Expenditure from Exchequer “Loan “during 
1926-27 ee ae ee fs oS ie 242,806 
Unexpended balance on 31st March, 1927: ie £79,055 


(c) In addition a sum of £386,767 has been expended on works 
the cost of which is to be met from the Guaranteed Loan when 
floated. 

The revised estimates for the Financial Year 1927-28 (including 
Extraordinary Expenditure) forecast a probable surplus of £1,905 
as set out below :— 


Revised Estimate of Revenue. £ £ 
General ee ae ae «1,770,000 
Railways a at Fae ee 607,700 


———— 2,377,700 
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Revised Estimate b Sat 


General «1,754,100 
Railways me see eG ae 587,700 
—— 2,341,800 
35 ,900- 
Less Central Railway Acquisition Ex- 
penses met from Surplus Balances ... ae oe 33,995 
Surplus ... eo Se £1,905 


As the year opened with an excess of Assets over Liabilities of 
£762,649, it is estimated that there will be a surplus of £764,554 
on the 3lst March, 1928. 

Copies of the Treasurer’s Annual Report for 1926-27 have already 
been supplied to the Permanent Mandates Commission. 


Customs Receipts. 
19. The revenue derived from Import Duties during the years 


1922-23 to 1926-27 was as follows :— £ 
1922-23... 0 i ee ae oe 263,708 
1923-24... ie an ie i ee 325,676 
1924-25... oe ne os hee ae 426,725 
1925-26... apy eee oes 08 a 501,065 
1926-27 562,623 


It will be sien that serie fet eR tess revenue from this 
source has more than doubled itself. The revised estimate for 
1927-28 is £625,000. 

Revenue and Expenditure. 

20. The total revenue for the year ending 31st March, 1927, was 
£2,202,908, as compared with £1,975 ,400 in the previous year; and 
the total expenditure was £2.699,411, as against £2,233,626 in 
1925-26, leaving a net deficit of £496,503 made up as follows :— 





Railway Capital Expenditure. £ £ 
Exchequer T.oan ... rs Ber .. 242,806 
Guaranteed Loan ... ee Se ... 293 832 

_-—— 536 638 
Guaranteed Loan Expenditure (other 
than Railways) ... oe we ae 92,935 
629,573 
Tess surplus on ordinary budget 108.677 


Less surplus on Railway ordinary budget 24,393 133,070 





£196 503 





The deficit has been met partly from loans made by the British 
Exchequer and partly from surplus balances pending the receipt 
of the Guaranteed Loan Funds. 
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21. The following is an analysis of the revenue for the year 
1926-27 :— 
Doties, Taxes, LIcENcgEs, &c. 





£ £ Percentage. 
Hut and Poll Tax ... 682,106 40-8 
Native House Tax .. 10,841 0-6 
Non-native House Tax 14,317 0-9 
Customs Duties .. 562,623 33-7 
Trades ITicences and 438,410 2-6 
Profits Tax. 
Other Licences and 47,181 2-8 
Taxes. 
Fines and Miscellaneous 27,214 1-6 
Duties. ———- 1,387,192 ——— 83-0 
RECEIPTS FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICES, &c. 
Receipts for Specific 52,048 3-1 
Services. 
Miscellaneous Fees and 47,733 2-9 
Receipts, Wharfage, 
&e. — 99,781 ——— 6-0 
UNDERTAKINGS OF A COMMERCIAL CHARACTER APART FROM 
RatLways. 
Post Office sy .. 57,153 3-4 
Electricity and Water 23,643 1-4 
Services 
Nyanza Salt Mines... 8,414 0-5 
——. 89,210 ——— 5-3 
REVENUE FROM GOVERNMENT PROPERTY. 
Land Sales, Rents, &c. 35,847 2-1 
Royalties Be 18,097 1-1 
Sale of Ivory... ... 20,291 1-2 
Interest ets .. 21,380 1:3 
_— Qa 019 eee. BT 
‘ 1,671,798 100-0 
Accounting Entries os ane 19,964 
Railways ... sie wis . 511,146 
Total Revenue... £2,202,908 


The question whether the incidence of taxation falls in equitable 
proportions on natives and non-natives is being examined. 

22. The following figures show details of total revenue and 
expenditure under the various heads since 1922. 
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Currency. 


23. There has been no change in the currency of the Territory. 


Loans. 


24. The position with regard to Loans obtained from the 
Imperial Exchequer (other than the Guaranteed Loan) was fully 
explained in the report for the year 1926. No further loans were 
obtained from this source during the year 1927-28, and on the 
31st March, 1927, the loan grant account with the Imperial 
Treasury was as follows :— 





£ £ 
Railway capital expenditure .. 1,185,835 
Accumulated Railway deficit on 
current account * 449,506 
oe 1,585,341 
Other capital expenditure... us 973,402 
Accumulated deficit on current ac- 
count, General Estimates ... we 448,093 
Capitalisation of arrears of interest... 49,555 
Balance for completion of approved 
works ae BAG Pa 79,055 
£3,135 446 


It is estimated that, of the balance of £79,055 shown above, 
£21,426 will be required to complete Railway Capital Works 
authorised from the Exchequer Loan. The balance of £57,629 will 
be used in reduction of expenditure which would otherwise have 
been charged to the Guaranteed Joan. 


As stated in the report for the year 1126, interest and sinking 
fund are being paid at present on a sum of £2,059,938 only, and 
the provision made in the Estimates for 1927-28 amounts to 
£124,657. 


GUARANTEED LOAN. 


25. The following is a summary of the position of the various 
works which form a portion of the scheme of development to which 
the Territory is committed from the Loan to be guaranteed by the 
Imperial Government under the Palestine and East Africa Loans 
(Guarantee) Act of 1926. 





Expenditure. 








Item. Peele ao aceeeoua sss 
j : op_oy | Estimated 
1926-27. | "jg 97_98. Balance. 
£ £ £ £ 
Balance of cost of Railway to 77,000 33,621 42,205 1,174 
Shinyanga. 
Extension to Mwanza ah 600,000 | 125,815 374,185 100,000 


Moshi-Arusha Extension See 280,000 3,551 96,449 180,000 
Railway Surveys ae <: 46,000 | _ 11,554 19,446 15,000 
General Railway Capital Ex- 615,596 | 119,291 290,213 206,092 

penditure. 


Telegraph Construction an 13,000 6,112 6,388 500 

Port and Harbour Improve- 96,868 48,696 38,228 9,944 
ments. 

Buildings for Geological Survey 9,000 2,248 3,552 3,200 


and Amani Institute. 
Road Construction (excluding 84,728 35,879 22,864 25,985 
Dodoma-Arusha Road). 
Tsetse Research Bee aoe 70,000 = 12,330 57,670 
Re-laying Tanga Railway... 100,000 — 60,000 50,000 





£) 1,992,192 | 386,767 955,860 649,565 

















It will be observed that under the above programme the Territory 
is committed to interest and sinking fund on just under £2,000,000 
of the Guaranteed Loan when raised. 

In addition to the above, approval has been given for a sum of 
£67,000 to be spent on the construction of a road between Dodoma 
and Arusha; and application has been made for the following 
further amounts to be met from the Guarantecd loan :— 


£ 
Electric Power Station, Mwanza ... Bs : 10,000 
Improvements—Dar es Salaam Port and Harbour 475 ,000 





£485 ,0U0 





The fact that the Loan has not yet been raised has not retarded 
the work. In 1926-27 Loan works were financed to the extent of 
£386,767 from the surplus balances of the ‘Territory, but this 
reduced the working cash margin of the ‘lerritory to such an extent 
that it became necessary to make other arrangements in 1927-28. 
The arrangements made were that the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies should make advances of funds to the Territory as required 
for the purpose of meeting commitments in England. It was 
anticipated that revenue received locally would be more than 
sufficient to meet local expenditure (including local expenditure 
on Loan works), and this anticipation has been justified. 
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The methods of financing Loan expenditure as indicated in the 
previous paragraph have had the effect of making the burden of 
interest charges in the first few years lighter than it would other- 
wise have been. 

In 1926-27 the General Account of the Territory (i.e., apart 
from Railways) shows no expenditure on interest on Guaranteed 
Loan expenditure. The Railway accounts, however, show an 
expenditure of £5,071, but this was paid to the Government for 
the use of the surplus balances of the Territory in financing Railway 
capital expenditure. It should be explained in this connection 
that it has been decided that the Railways should pay interest 
to the Government upon all sums advanced to them from the 
Territory’s balances, whether in anticipation of issues out of the 
Guaranteed Loan or otherwise. 

It was stated in the report of 1926 that the Guaranteed Loan 
Committee had recommended that interest on the cost of the 
Mwanza and Arusha Railway extensions should be paid during 
the period of construction out of capital. It has recently been 
decided that the terms of the Palestine and East Africa Loans 
(Guarantee) Act, 1926, do not admit such capitalisation. Revenue 
will, therefore, be called upon to meet a heavier burden than was 
anticipated. 

Fiscal Legislation. 


THE CusToMs TARIFF ORDINANCE, 1926. 


26. This Ordinance, the objects of which were set out in the 
report for the year 1926, was brought into operation on the 
11th June, 1927, and the necessary agreements with the Govern- 
ments of Kenya and Uganda were signed with effect from the 
1st August, 1927. 


Tue TrapEs LicENSING ORDINANCE, 1927. 


This Ordinance, which came into force on the 1st April, 1927, 
replaces the Profits Tax Ordinances, 1923 and 1924, and the 
Trades Licensing Ordinances, 1923 and 1924. Its object was 
to effect such a revision of the system of Trade Licences and 
an increase of the fees payable in respect of certain kinds of 
business as would produce an annual revenue at least equivalent 
to that formerly obtained under the two Ordinances which it 
replaced. 

Under the new system the fee paid for trading licences relating 
to the principal classes of business depends upon whether the busi- 
ness is a wholesale business or not, and whether or not it includes 
exportation or importation to or from places beyond the Territory. 
The previous Ordinance drew a distinction between wholesale and 
other businesses, but the distinction between businesses which in- 
volve importation and exportation, or either, is new and is in- 
tended to separate the larger and more profitable businesses from 
the smaller. This distinction was introduced at the suggestion 
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of a Committee which was appointed by the Governor and which 
included representatives of public bodies. 

In the year 1926-27 the revenue derived from Trades Licences 
and Profits Tax was £43,410, and up to the 3lst December, 1927, 
i.e., for nine months of the current year, » sum of approximately 
£54,000 has been collected. 


Tue IviIneRANT TRADERS ORDINANCE. 


This Ordinance, which came into force on the Ist April, 1927. 
follows closely the terms of the former Pedlars’ and Live Stock 
Dealers’ Ordinances, 1923 and 1924, with the omission of those 
parts relating to the assessment of Profits Tax, and repeals those 
Ordinances. The object was to alter legislation then existing so 
as to apply to all persons described in the Ordinance as ‘‘ itinerant 
traders ’’ the same control as was applicd by the Pedlar’s and 
Live Stock Dealer’s Ordinance, 1923, to pedlars and live stock 
dealers. The Ordinance includes within its scope not only pedlars 
and live stock dealers, but also traders in the ordinary sense 
of the word, who came within the scope of the Trades Licensing 
Ordinance, 1923, but who, being without definite premises, are 
not adequately controlled by that Ordinance. They are exempted 
by the Trades Licensing Ordinance, 1927, from the operation 
of that Ordinance. 


Hut and Poll Tax. 


27. The rate of tax for the financial year 1927-28 was Shgs. 12/- 
in the Tabora Province and the greater part of the Bukoba 
District; Shgs. 10/- in the remainder of the Territory except 
Mahenge, Songea, Rungwe, and Kasulu, where the tax was 
Shgs. 6/-; Masai District, Shgs. 15/-; Biharamulo, Shgs. 5/-; 
Kigoma District, partly Shgs. 10/- and partly Shgs. 8/-; Mbeya 
and Njombe Districts, partly Shgs. 10/- and partly Shgs. 6/-; 
Ufipa, partly Shgs. 8/- and partly Shgs. 6/-. The following 
increases in the rate of tax were brought into force on Ist April, 
1927 :— 

In a portion of Mbeva District, from Shgs. 6/- to Shgs. 10/-. 
Biharamulo District, from Shgs. 4/- to Shgs. 5/-. 

In a portion of Kigoma District, from Shgs. 8/- to 10/-. 
In a portion of Ufipa District. from Shes. 6/- to 8/-. 
Masai District, from Shgs. 10/- to Shgs. 15/-. 


Banks. 


28. Banking interests are represented by the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Limited, who act as Bankers to the Government 
and has branches at Dar es Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Mwanza, 
Bukoba, Moshi, and Lindi; the National Bank of India, Limited, 
and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), with which 
is amalgamated the National Bank of South Africa, Limited ; both 
with branches at Dar es Salaam and Tanga; and the Banque du 
Congo Belge, with branches at Dar es Salaam and Kigoma. 
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IV.—PRODUCTION. 


Agriculture. 


29. Although the early rains were insufficient in parts of the 
Territory, the position was saved by later useful rainfall, and it was 
only in a few restricted areas (chiefly in parts of the Lindi District) 
that there was a shortage of food crops; the check at the beginning 
of the season reduced, however, the yield of these crops and of 
groundnuts. The best season was experienced in the Mahenge, 
Rufiji, and Bagamoyo Districts and in the Central Province, which 
is normally one of the driest areas of the Territory. 


The output of the chief native cash crops, cotton and groundnuts, 
was considerably less than in the previous year : the former because 
of discouragement through the low prices in 1926, and the latter 
on account of the unfavourable season in Mwanza and Tabora. 
The total seasonal output of cotton is estimated at 16,600 bales 
of 400 lb., or a reduction of about one-third from that of 1926-27; 
and that of groundnuts at 13,300 tons, or 15 per cent. below that 
for the previous season. As regards the two premier products 
of the Territory, sisal and coffee, the exports for 1927 are expected 
to have increased by 20 and 10 per cent., respectively, which 
would bring the figures to 30,000 tons for sisal and 7,200 tons 
for coffee. These figures compare well with the pre-war exports, 
which in 1913 were : Sisal 20,834 tons, coffee 1,059 tons, the latter 
being then only eighth in value among the chief products. The 
increasing output from these two plants is due to increased plant- 
ings as well as attainment of maturity. Sisal and coffee continued 
to attract most attention as non-native industries; European 
planters are, however, now beginning to take up the cultivation 
of tobacco and tea. 


30. Mwanza Province.—Good rains fell early and gave promise 
of an excellent season, but during the period when most crops 
were well above ground the rains failed and as a result the 
harvest was only about 60 per cent. of that of the previous year. 
The yield of cotton was about 22 per cent. less than in 1926, 
although it is estimated that the acreage under cotton was 20 per 
cent. greater. Groundnuts suffered similarly. and the record output 
of 10,000 tons for 1926 was probably reduced by half. Food- 
crops, however, did not suffer to the same extent. 


Work was begun on the establishment of three new agricultural 
sub-stations, in addition to that established already at Musoma. 
At these, improved types of crops for introduction into native 
cultivation are raised; and it is from these centres that instruction 
in the use of ploughs is given, a European Ploughing Instructor 
having been appointed for the purpose. 
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Bukoba Province.—Notwithstanding early dry weather, the 
yield of food-crops was fair, that of sorghum millet being good. 
The output of coffee for the season 1927-28 is expected to surpass 
that of all previous seasons. The growing of robusta coffee by 
natives has been extended to the Bugufi area. 

In order to assist cotton production in Biharamulo, the British 
Cotton Growing Association erected a pioneer ginnery in that area; 
and a crop of about 30 tons of seed-cotton was expected. The 
posting of a District Agricultural Officer in this area, together with 
the provision of the ginnery, is expected to result in a greatly 
increased production of this useful cash-crop; this will prove of 
great benefit from the economic point of view to the natives of 
Biharamulo who are somewhat isolated. 


Tabora Province.—Drought at the beginning of the season 
caused anxiety in regard to food-crops; but widespread heavy 
rains later in the season led to the normal development of all except 
maize, which, generally speaking, failed. Groundnuts and simsim 
also recovered ; and a heavy crop of rice was obtained. The ground- 
nut crop, which is the chief cash-crop in the Province, was 
expected to reach about 5,000 tons for the year. 

In the northern cotton-growing area of the Province, drought 
at the beginning of the season caused serious apprehension in 
regard to food-crops. Later, however, rains saved the situation, 
although both these and cotton and groundnuts were considerably 
reduced in yield, that of cotton being probably diminished by 
about 50 per cent. of the last season’s production. 


The Usukuma Council seed-farm at Shinyanga continued its 
success, and other native seed-farms have been established in 
the District. The similar seed-farm at Nzega has made a good 
beginning. These farms strengthen the work of the Agricultural 
Department in a most important manner, in that they bring to 
the native farmer in the closest possible manner the value of 
improved seed and better methods of cultivation, including the 
employment of ploughs and the consequent large extension of the 
areas under cultivation. School gardens assist in part of this work 
by the production of improved seed both for the pupils and their 
parents. 

Important work is being done by the Agricultural Department 
by the introduction of fodder-crops from dry regions of the world, 
for the purpose of supplementing the native grazing and thus 
decreasing both losses of stock in the dry season and soil erosion 
through over-grazing. 

Kigoma Province.—Heavy rains damaged the rice-crop; other 
crops (mostly sorghum millet and maize) gave fair returns. The 
plantings of groundnuts continued to be only small, on account of 
the low market price in this comparatively remote district. In 
the Ufipa District there was early drought and poor promise, hut 
later rain improved the food-crops and there was no shortage. 
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The Province includes large areas of latent productivity, of 
which the chief are the Kasulu Hills and the Fipa Plateau with 
its share of the littoral of Lake Tanganyika. In the former area 
a District Agricultural Officer was provided, and agricultural con- 
ditions are being improved by assisting the native farmer to grow 
robusta coffee and better kinds of food-crops, the latter in quantities 
to produce a surplus for cash. An agricultural survey has shown 
the usefulness of the Fipa Plateau for improved animal husbandry, 
both native and non-native ; and the work of introducing improved 
kinds of food-crops, including wheat, and, later, fodder-crops and 
trees, together with oil-seeds (groundnuts being already grown) 
has been commenced. On the lake shore, experimental coffee- 
growing under irrigation has been undertaken. Assistance is also 
being given by the Agricultural Department to the Medical Depart- 
ment in its sleeping sickness concentrations in the Rukwa Plain, 
in the introduction of better food-crops and husbandry; and the 
British Cotton Growing Association has expressed its willingness 
to provide a pioneer cotton ginnery for this area, under certain 
conditions, thus supplying its natives with facilities for producing 
a valuable cash-crop. 


Mahenge Province.—There were good rains; all crops did well 
and large harvests were obtained. 


So far it has not been possible to station an Agricultural Officer 
in this Province. The Agricultural Department has, however, 
obtained an officer who will be sent to make a close study of the 
native tobacco industry in Nyasaland, for the purpose of introduc- 
ing and extending a similar industry in the Songea District. The 
establishment of robusta coffee has also been taken in hand by the 
Provincial Commissioner and his staff from seed supplied to the 
Songea District by the Agricultural Department. Thus, this re- 
mote area, provided at present with no cheap transport facilities. 
will be enabled to produce two high-priced products affording cash- 
crops to the natives of sufficient value to bear the large cost of 
transport. 


Lindi Province.—Owing to lack of rain, prospects were at first 
not very good, but satisfactory rains later improved conditions for 
all crops, except groundnuts in the Lindi District, which showed 
signs of disease in some areas. Eventually, in this District good 
crops of sorghum millet, rice, and simsim were obtained, except 
in a few limited areas where some shortage was experienced. 
The cotton crop was short as a result of the low prices in the 
preceding year, but the quality was good. 

The provision of agricultural sub-stations in this Province will 
follow the formation of Native Administrations. In the meantime 
agricultural improvement and extension are being made through 
cooperation with leading natives and Missions, with some assist- 
ance from school gardens. 
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Eastern Province.—In the Morogoro, Kilosa. and Dar es Salaant 
Districts the early-planted crops largely failed for lack of rain; but 
conditions fortunately improved later, sorghum millet in Morogoro 
and rice in Kilosa being particularly good, and Dar es Salaam 
eventually experiencing one of the best seasons in several years. 
In the Rufiji and Bagamoyo Districts, on the other hand, a 
favourable season ensured good crops from the beginning and there 
were plentiful harvests, particularly of sorghum millet and rice. 
Good yields of first-grade cotton were obtained in Morogoro, Kilosa, 
and Bagamoyo; but quantity suffered through discouragement from 
the low prices of the previous year, the effect of these being almost 
disastrous to the cotton industry of Rufiji, the latter circumstance 
being particularly unfortunate in view of the large amount of work 
that has been done for cotton by the Agricultural Department in 
cooperation with non-native planters in this District. 


The Morogoro and Rufiji (Mpanganya) Agricultural Stations 
continued their work for the introduction and extension of improved 
native crops. In Morogoro the work has extended to cooperation 
with native farmers for the spreading chiefly of better varieties of 
sorghum millet and maize; and robusta coffee growing has been ' 
introduced for natives. It is hoped to introduce silkworm culture 
into the Morogoro District, the silk already produced there having 
received a very favourable report from the Silk Advisory Committee 
of the Imperial Institute. Cooperation with Native Administrations 
has been made in Bagamoyo, chiefly for demonstration and the 
multiplication of better kinds of sorghum millet, maize, and beans. 
The similar work in Rufiji has had chiefly for its object the trial in 
cooperation with native growers of kinds of maize and rice separ- | 
ately suited to the drier upland and wetter valley areas of this’ 
riverine District. 


Central Province.—A very good season was experienced in this 
Province, the rains being exceptionally favourable, and good 
harvests were obtained throughout. The groundnut crop, the only 
important cash-crop of this area, was estimated at about 4,000 
tons. 


The Agricultural Station at Singida, established in 1925 for the 
purpose of trying and introducing “early- -maturing crops whose use. 
by the natives would lessen the danger from famine that exists 
perennially in this dry area, was closed, as it was considered that 
its special work had been completed. This work has formed the 
basis of the establishment of Agricultural sub-stations cooperatively 
worked by the natives and the Agricultural Department. It is 
being continued with early kinds of sorghum and other millets, 
maize, and beans, and improved varieties of rice and of wheat, 
the former on the less well-drained soils which remain wet for 
some time after the rains. Other work has included the production 
in quantity of cassava (a dry-land crop not well known there), the 
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trial of drought-resistant fodder trees and crops (with the coopera- 
tion of the Veterinary Department) and of robusta coffee in a high- 
land area, and the introduction of date palms. 


Tanga Province.—Although the rains were somewhat late near 
the coast, except in Pangani, this area eventually shared the favour- 
able season with the interior region, and good crops were obtained. 
In the Usambara Mountains a lull after the first rains caused 
some anxiety, but conditions quickly improved and there was a 
satisfactory yield of maize in the mountains and a very good out- 
put of maize and rice in the plains. A moderately heavy crop of 
coffee in the Usambara Mountains was expected. In the Tanga 
area the small production of cotton has decreased considerably, 
owing to unsuitable conditions ; in Pangani, however, the yield was 

‘ood. 

; In the Tanga Province, Agricultural Sub-stations at the chief 
centres of population are being employed for the improvement of 
native crops. It is of some significance that (assisted by a favour- 
able season) the work resulted in an increased production of maize 
by natives; so that their maize has replaced imports from Kenya 
for feeding labour on the sisal estates and supplied as well a 
surplus which was exported from Tanga. Other activities in- 
cluded cooperative work with native farmers with groundnuts, 
maize, millets., beans, and potatoes, as well as coconuts in Hand- 
eni. The prison farm at Lushoto assisted with the growing and 
multiplication of improved varieties of maize, potatoes, and ginger. 


Northern Province.—The rains began well but were interrupted, 
and there was some uncertainty as to the fate of the food-crops. 
The resumption of the rains both relieved this position and put 
an end to an attack of thrips of coffee which the dry weather had 
rendered serious. Fair crops of cotton were obtained. 

Varieties of wheat introduced for trial for the assistance of 
non-native planters have shown little superiority over those already 
possessed ; mulberry, introduced for the possible introduction of 
a silk industry, shows success. Potatoes, groundnuts, Madagascar 
butter-beans, and improved kinds of maize, rice, and bajri are 
being taken up by natives to an increasing degree. The growing 
of robusta coffee by natives is being extended to a new area. 


Iringa Province.—Very good rains were reported, with flourish- 
ing crops; and good harvests, especially of maize, were the 
result. 

It is satisfactory to be able to note for the year under review 
the extension of organized agricultural assistance to this Pro- 
vince. The Agricultural Department was obtaining two officers 
with expert knowledge respectively of the production, grading, 
and packing of Virginia and Turkish tobaccos, for the assistance 
of planters and for giving natives, under suitable conditions, a cash- 
crop that will bear high transport charges from a remote district. 
These were expected to be available early in 1928. 
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AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION WITH THE NaTIVE ADMINISTRATIONS. 


31. Through the extension of the system of indirect administra- 
tion introduced in 1925 the Agricultural Department has been 
able in an increasing measure to conduct its work through the 
Native Administrations. Where this is done, Agricultural Sub- 
stations, which are primarily of the nature of seed-farms, are 
established with Native Administration funds, with the advice and 
assistance of the Agricultural and Administrative Officers of the 
District ; native instructors, planting material, and cultivation im- 
plements and other appliances for teaching and demonstration 
being usually supplied by the Agricultural Department. Better 
kinds of plants (usually varieties possessing early maturity which 
will ensure productivity in the widely-spread semi-arid conditions 
of the Territory), both introduced and those of striking charac- 
teristics already grown in the country, are first given trial in the 
Agricultural Stations of the Department; and, if promising, are 
distributed to the sub-stations and the school gardens for increase 
and for demonstration of the best ways of growing them. The 
extent of this work under the sponsorship of the ‘Agricultural De- 
partment in 1927 is shown by the fact that the distribution 
during that year comprised 88 different varieties of food and eco- 
nomic crops; 20 of grazing and fodder plants and trees to assist 
in the feeding of cattle in the long dry seasons that are usually 
experienced in the pastoral areas of the country; whilst the re- 
mainder, numbering 32 in a total of 140, were culture plants 
(chiefly cover crops) and ornamental plants. These go out from 
the sub-station or school garden to the native farmer, who has had 
the opportunity of seeing them, judging their qualities, and learn- 
ing how they are properly grown; and is thus brought into closer 
contact with the work of the Agricultural Department than would 
be possible in any other way. 


INTRODUCTION OF PLOUGHING AMONG NATIVEs. 


82. This has continued in Mwanza and Northern Tabora. The 
work was begun in 1924, and the following table shows the pro- 
gress in the years mentioned :— 


Number of ploughs in use. 


1926. 1927. 
Tabora ... ad wee He ry 125 235 
Mwanza ... F : ae 29 31 


This work, conducted by the Agricultural Department with a 
staff of European and Native Ploughing Instructors, has awaited 
extension whilst trials are being made of lighter, less costly ploughs. 
The only new area where instruction was begun by the Depart- 
ment during the year was the Bukoba District. Still lighter 
ploughs will be under trial in 1928 for shallow ploughing in the 
coconut plantations on the Coast. 
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NaTIvE CoFFEE GROWING. 


33. In the Bukoba District, in order to improve the cultivation 
and quality of the native coffee, simple instructions for coffee 
growers have been issued by the Director of Agriculture, which 
enable the Native Administrations to ensure that the owners of the: 
trees employ better methods in the cultivation and preparation 
of their coffee. The growing of robusta coffee by natives has been. 
extended to the Bugufi area of the District. As was foreshadowed 
in the last report, it has now been possible to detail a District 
Agricultural Officer whose duties are concerned solely with the 
very important coffee industry of this Province, with its export of 
3,944 tons during the year; he is assisted by a Coffee Officer, 
and the activities of both these officers are extended by the employ- 
ment of native instructors. 

In the Moshi District the Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ Associa- 
tion, with help and advice from the local Agricultural and Ad- 
ministrative Officers. is becoming able to conduct its affairs without 
external aid. The 1927 native-grown crop is expected to reach 
400 tons. The quality is excellent and top prices were twice 
obtained on the London market, one consignment fetching £147 
per ton. 

The growing of robusta coffee has been extended among natives 
in the Ulugurv’ and Nguru Mountains (in Morogoro), in Kasylo, 
and on the coast of Lake Tanganyika (in Kigoma Province), in 
Songea (Mahenge Province), and in the Pare Mountains (Moshi), 
besides Bugufi (Bukoba) mentioned above; as well as experi- 
mentally on the Iramba Plateau (Dodoma) and at Ufiome (Ahusha). 


AMANI INSTITUTE. 


34. The newly-appointed Director (Mr. W. M. Nowell) made 
a tour of the Dependencies that the Institute is intended directly 
to serve, for the purpose of obtaining general information as to 
the needs of those countries for agricultural research. He then 
proceeded to England for work in connexion with the interests 
of the Institute, particularly the obtaining of staff; and attended 
the Imperial Agricultural Research Conference, held in London 
in October. ; 


Veterinary and Animal Husbandry. 
ANIMAL DISEASES. 
35. Trypanosomiasis, rinderpest, East Coast fever, and pleuro- 
pneumonia were, as in previous years, the most important diseases. 


Rinderpest.—Prior to 1914 rinderpest was widespread throughout 
German East Africa, and a campaign against the disease had 
just commenced to develop. ‘The German staff then consisted 
of a Director, 21 Veterinary Officers, and 9 Assistants. During 
the war the plague broke loose and with the utmost virulence 
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raged uncontrolled in every sub-district of the Territory. By 1922 
control measures were commencing to operate, 93 outbreaks, im- 
plicating 337,738 cattle, with 26,691 deaths, were dealt with; and 
87,229 head were inoculated. In 1923, an increased staff enabled 
the problem to be attacked more extensively. 374,100 head were 
implicated, 41,140 died, and 130,000 were inoculated. The death 
-rate fell to 28,911 in 1924, 17,620 in 1925, and 7,390 for 1926, 
in: which year it levied a toll of only 0.16 per cent. on the total 
herds of the Territory. 

Rinderpest is no longer the menacc it was. The complete figures 
for 1927 are not yet available, but the position continues to 
improve and the ultimate suppression of the disease in the Terri- 
tory is in sight. To-day nine-tenths of the entire Territory is 
clean, cattle movement and trade is practically unhampered, and 
the menace to Rhodesia and Nyasaland has abated, no rinderpest 
being recorded within 500 miles of the southern borders. The 
increase of cattle under the British Administration exceeds a 
million head. Serum inoculation, the application of quarantine 
mensures, cooperation between the Veterinary staff. the Provincial 
Administration, and the Native Administrations, have achieved this 
result. 

Infection still remains in two centres in Mwanza and in six 
in Musoma, while a recent movement of Masai and their cattle 
from Kenya introduced the disease along the northern border. This 
latter occurrence is being effectively dealt with and should be 
stamped out in the near future. 

To prevent the re-occurrence of infection from Kenya, arrange- 
ments have been concluded with the Kenya Government for the 
establishment of a neutral zone on the Kenya border and for 
the restriction of the uncontrolled movements of Masai and their 
cattle which have in the past not only introduced disease into 
this Territory but have given rise to many disputes regarding 
grazing grounds and water supplics. 


Plcuro-pneumonia.—This disease remains confined to the 
northern section of the Masai country along the Kenya border. 
The mortality is low and spread of infection is prevented. 


East Coast Fever.—This disease is enzootic in many areas, and 
additional dipping tanks to meet the situation are gradually being 
erected. The problem is a large one and its solution will entail 
years of work and the expenditure of large sums of money. Native 
Administrations are commencing to take an interest in the cam- 
paign and are allocating Native “Treasury funds for the erection of 
tanks. 

Glossine and Trypanosomaasis. —The general position with regard 
to trypanosomiasis remains unaltered. Tsetse reclamation work 
directed towards the opening up of additional pasture land is being 
carried out by the Director of Tsetse Research and Tsetse Recla- 
‘mation. Ipvestigation into prophylactic measures and curative 
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treatment continues to be carried out at the Veterinary Labora- 
tory, Mpwapwa, and progress has been achieved with regard to 
experiments in the use of certain new antimony preparations. 
A committee was set up towards the end of the year to co-ordinate: 
the activities of the various departments which are dealing with: 
the tsetse fly problem—see paragraph 146. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—An outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease was recorded from Kahama. This spread to Bukoba, 
where it was arrested. The infection has died out. . 


Mpwapwa LaBorRaTory. 


36. The staff of the Laboratory, in addition to research work, 
has, as in former years, provided anti-rinderpest serum for use 
in the cattle plague campaign, prepared vaccines, carried out 
routine diagnosis, given advice to officers in the field, and trained 
the native staff of the Department. Two hundred and fifty trained 
and uniformed Veterinary Guards are now in the field. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 


37. This branch of the Department’s activities continucs to 
prosper. There are now at the Government Stock Farm, Pugu: 
Ttoad, Dar es Salaam, 12 pure-bred bulls representing the follow- 
ing breeds: Friesland, Devon, Ayrshire, Sussex, Afrikander, and: 
Indian Zebu (Krishna Valley). These sires are mated to some 
200 cows and already over 150 head of grade heifers are under 
observation. A considerable number of grade male stock has 
been distributed amongst the Native Administrations throughout the 
Territory. A proportion of this male stock has been castrated 
and turned out under native conditions of herding and grazing. 
This has been done in order to gain an insight into the suitability 
or otherwise of the grade stock to stand up to local conditions 
and environment. 

GHEE PRODUCTION. 


38. This industry continues to thrive, but the export trade 
has not expanded appreciably. This is probably largely due to 
increased home consumption of the improved local article. 

HIDES AND SKINS. 


39. The export trade has been good and a considerable advance 
both in the quantity exported and the price per lb. is recorded. 


Year. Produce. Quantity. Export value. 
Cwts. £ 
1926... a Hides 35,848 137,479" 
1927... ne m7 48,614 206,536° 
1926... Ay Skins 5,972 26,966. - 
19g ¢.., ao A 6,853 30,236 
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Forestry. 
Forgst AREAS. 


40: Further reservations and alienations of forest land were 
made during the year and the exploration of forests was continued 
in the Southern Highlands. The results enable a readjustment 
of forest areas in the Territory to be made, and the following more 
accurate figures to be obtained :— 





‘ Square miles. 
Reserved Forest... (ae ie aes he 4,007 
Unreserved Forest ... an eas ot bie 178 
Privately-owned Forest... iss ee its 55 

Total ae ake bck ore ead 4,240 





LEGISLATION. 


“44. Further regulations were made for the protection of privately- 
owned ‘forests situated in mountainous country and affecting 
natural water supplies. 


SuRVEYS AND WoRKING PLANB. 


42: The volume survey of the North Kilimanjaro forests was 
continued ; another enumeration on a 10 per cent. basis was com- 
pleted for an area of about 10,000 acres in the Meru forests 
in Arusha District; and the working plan for the Tanganyika 
Forests & Lumber Company’s concession was revised. 


EXPLORATION. 


Forest exploration has, as its chief result, disclosed the pre- 
sence of extensive rain forest in the Iringa District and a tract 
of high quality bamboo forest in the Rungwe District to the 
north-east of Lake Nyasa, but the extent of the latter forest is 
not yet definitely known. It is anticipated that bamboo will 
shortly assume importance as the raw material for manufacture 
of paper pulp for all grades of paper. 


SILVICULTURE. 


43. Planting was attended by better success than last year, 
though on the whole the climatic conditions were not favourable. 
The species planted are mostly East African. pencil cedar (Juni- 
‘perus procera), Cordia Holstii, Cassia Siamea (Ironwood), and the 
mangroves of genera Rhizophora and Brugiera. 

The scheme for reafforesting parts of the Meru Mountain at 
Arusha. progressed well.’ The object is to establish forests of fast- 
growing cypresses for a soft-wood supply for the Territory and in 
order to conserve and increase the waters which rise in the moun- 
tain forests and supply the surrounding native and non-native 
settlements. 
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The Territory appears to be passing through a cycle of variable 
and generally low rainfall, which greatly complicates silvicultural 
operations. In view of the abnormal seasons experienced in the © 
last. two years, an expensive but sure method of raising forest 
plants in pots of banana fibre was adopted in preparing for the 1928 
planting season. 


Fire PROTECTION OF FORESTS. 


44. During 1927 the forests of the Territory were not damaged 
by any serious fires. The experiment has been made of letting 
fire trace work out to contract. Lines have been tractor-ploughed 
in parallel traces and the vegetation burnt off between them. The 
close planting of sisal on fire tracks has been adopted on the 
north slopes of Kilimanjaro, since the experiments made last year 
proved successful. 


Extensive fencing of plantation is necessary as animal pests 
are numerous and varied, some of the more harmful to forest culti- 
vations being buffalo, Sykes monkeys, and crabs: the last two in 
the mangrove swamps. 


SAWMILLING AND GENERAL ForEstT UTILIZATION. 


45. The output of timber especially and forest produce in general 
showed a considerable increase over the previous year. The 
mangrove bark trade has continued to grow and nearly 2,000 
tons more were collected in the three mangrove concessions, which 
have been worked at Lindi, Kilwa, and in the delta of the Rufiji. 


The pencil slat industry continues to be centred in the Usambara 
Mountains and though it is still hampered by the apparent diffi- 
culty in softening the cedar wood sufficiently for manufacture of 
the finest grades of pencils, yet it is gratifying to note that the 
demand for the East African wood increases. In 1927 the one 
sawmill cutting slats disposed of 583 cases of slats and billets 
as compared with 353 in the previous year. Besides these, 1,000 
cases are on hand of which 500 are due to go forward to American 
pencil factories. 


The interest in Sansiviera fibre mentioned in the 1926 Report 
has greatly increased as a result of the production of cheap and 
portable decorticating machinery. Fifteen new concessions have 
been granted in the year under report, but little work has been 
done and practically no fibre produced owing to the disappointing 
results of the aforementioned machinery. The industry is without 
doubt a promising one, and, when certain mechanical difficulties 
in the way of decorticating the fibre have been surmounted, will 
become an important one. Sansivieras are fleshy plants peculiar to 
semi-desert country of no agricultural or pastoral value. 
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y Fisheries. 


46. A survey of the Lake Victoria fisheries was commenced by 
a Marine Biologist, lent for the purpose by the British Ministry 
of Agriculture, and will be completed early in 1928. The scientific 
survey of the ocean fisheries on the East Coast by officers of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa. which it was pro- 
posed should be carried out in 1926 but which was postponed, will, 
it is hoped, be undertaken during 1928. The cost of the investiga- 
tions will be met by contributions from the Governments of 
Kenya, Zanzibar, and Tanganyika Territory. 


Mining. 
GOL. 


47. The output of gold exceeded that of the previous year by 
approximately 1,500 oz. The increase is largely due to a new 
‘* strike "’, in the locality of the Lupa River, made in March. The 
gold won was for the most part remarkably coarse, nuggets up to 
120 oz. in weight. being recovered. Jack of water prevented 
operations after the cessation of the rains, and it is not yet known 
whether this deposit will prove to be of importance, although the 
shallowness of the auriferous gravels would suggest early exhaus- 
tion. Increased activity in the search for reef outcrops resulted 
in the pegging of a considerable number of claims. Practically 
all these claims have been acquired under option by an important 
Rhodesian company, as the outcome of a visit paid by the manager. 
Preliminary work on the reefs of this district justifies optimism for 
the future. 


Development of the gold occurrences of Mwanza Province has 
been disappointingly slow, though the output has somewhat in- 
creased. The installation of a nine-stamp battery at Kilimafeza 
Mine was completed during the year, and arrangements made to 
conserve water, which rapidly becomes scarce in this locality as 
soon as the dry season sets in. For this reason, crushing was 
delayed until the end of the year. Small stamp batteries have been 
erected at Nvasirori, Maji Moto, and Buhemba; production should 
increase from these small mines during the forthcoming year. The 
long outcrop at Majita and the ‘‘ Bismarck-reef’’ near Emin 
Pasha Gulf have been covered by exclusive prospecting licences. 


Development of the ex-enemy claims held by the Tanganyika 
Exploration Syndicate has turned out to be disappointing, and the 
hopes of proving an extensive ore-body have not been fulfilled. 

During the year a company was formed to take over the Sekenke 
Gold Mine: the possession of ample funds will ensure the un- 
watering of the mine and its vigorous development 
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A report has been received that an experienced prospector has 
discovered gold, both alluvial and reef, to the west of Biharamulo, 
near the Urundi border. Details are, as yet, lacking. 


TIN. 


48. As the result of further prospecting, the stanniferous area in 
Bukoba Province has been found to extend to the south of Lake 
Lufanza and up to the shores of Lake Ruenyana. The area covered 
by exclusive prospecting licences granted or under application is 
approximately four hundred square miles. Five applications have 
also been received covering ground adjacent to the Ruvuva River, 
on the Belgian border, almost due west of Biharamulo. It is 
doubtful whether cassiterite has actually been found in this locality, 
though geological conditions are similar to those of the Kyerwa 
Tinfield. The leases held by the original discoverers at Kyerwa 
have now been assigned to the newly-formed Company, the Bukoba 
Tinfields, Titd., who have started mining operations. Prospecting, 
while proving the presence of detrital tin over a wide area, has not 
so far revealed a deposit of any great extent. The deep banks of 
the Kagera River can only be satisfactorily tested by drilling, and 
it is hoped that this operation will be undertaken shortly under 
expert technical supervision. Such supervision has hitherto to a 
great extent been lacking in connection with the not inconsiderable 
prospecting carried out in the district. This state of affairs partially 
explains the fact that no definite conclusions as to the potentialities 
of the tinfield have been arrived at. 

A road from Kyerwa to Kigagati on the Kagera river was started 
by a number of licence holders, subsidised by Government. Con- 
nection by road to mile 104 on the river will provide an outlet by 
water and will greatly facilitate future prospecting in the district. 


DiaMonps. 


49. The output of diamonds from the deposit at Mabuki, near 
Mwanza, amounted to 18,152} carats, valued at £95,600. The 
largest stone recovered weighed 52 carats, and a considerable 
number of over 10 carats were recovered. In addition to winning 
diamonds, it is the intention of the lessees to vigorously develop 
the property and to test the value of the pipe in depth. Arrange- 
ments for the sinking of a shaft to the depth of 500 feet were 
being made at the end of the year. 

Work on the precious stones claim surrounding the mine has 
been intermittent and, with the exception of one or two small 
stones, no discoveries have been reported. 

A large number of individuals prospected for diamonds in the 
Shinyanga district. Pegging was concentrated at two points. one 
south of the new Shinyanga station and the other north of the 
Usagore—Ibadakule road. A few small stones have been reported. 
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one of which came from Usagore. North of that place, a pipe of 
Kimberlite type has been discovered and there is evidence that 
Kimberlite-bearing fissures must be spread over a large area of 
ne district. The locality would appear worthy of expert examina- 
ion. 

CoaL. 


50. At the beginning of the year, a sample of coal from the Ufipa 
field was delivered to the Railway Administration in order that a 
practical test of its quality might be conducted. It can be said 
that the result of this test was on the whole favourable, more par- 
ticularly when it is remembered that the coal was obtained from but 
little below the outcrop. A substantial company has acquired an 
option over the claims, and mining and geological staff arrived in 
October for the purpose of examining the potentialities of the field. 


Mica. 


51. The output of mica has again been disappointing, there 
being a decrease in the output as compared with that for the 
previous year. The district of Morogoro has again yielded the 
‘largest production, and a considerable number of claims were 
pegged towards the end of the year in that locality. A new 
occurrence of the mineral to the south-west of Lake Rukwa has 
received attention ; the mica so far produced therefrom has proved 
to be of excellent quality and has commanded a high price. 


CopPER. 


52. The copper occurrence in the Njombe district is being tested 
by a diamond drill. One bore-hole has been abandoned after reach- 
ing a depth of over 300 feet, and a second is in process of being 
drilled. No positive results had been obtained at the end of the 
year. 

An interesting discovery of an auriferous copper deposit was 
made towards the close of the year near the Lupa River. The 
assay of surface samples proved satisfactory values in the case of 
both metals. 

Other occurrences have been pegged under claim or licence in 
Njombe and near Mpwapwa. It is expected that the deposits of 
the latter place will be examined by geophysical methods. 


Sar. 


53. There has been a satisfactory increase of over 1,600 tons in 
the output of salt. The total production amounted to approximately 
4,775 tons, of which over 3,300 tons were won by the Uvinza Salt 
Works. It is expected that the Company, of which the Government 
hold half the shares, will greatly increase its production in the near 
future. , 
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OTHER MINERALS. 
54. Ochre is mined near Arusha, 274 tons having been won 
during the year. 
From the Luisenfelde Mine, in Lindi District, 111 lb. of garnets 
were exported during the same period. 


Manufactures. 
55. There are no manufactures proper in the Territory. 


Nyanza Salt Works. 


56. In the early part of the year the output of salt decreased 
considerably owing to the fact that the tanks and boilers required 
extensive repairs; and the supply was insufficient to meet the de- 
mands of local merchants. During the year the Company, of 
which the Government hold one-half of the shares, with a repre- 
sentative on the Board of Directors, in addition to repairing the 
existing plant, constructed two new tanks. As a result the monthly 
output was increased by over 200 tons, that for November being 
434 tons, the highest on record. It is anticipated that when the 
additional plant, which was on order at the end of the year, has 
been installed the monthly output will be approximately 1,000 tons. 


The price of salt remained at the figure fixed by the Government 
in 1925. 


Mwanza Meat Works. 

57. The meat factory at Mwanza, which was referred to in 
paragraph 83 of the 1926 Report, is still at the experimental stage, 
but it is anticipated that there will be considerable expansion during 
1928. It is proposed that the Government should assist the Com- 
pany by a financial guarantee and that the Government should 
in return be entitled to a share in the profits in excess of a certain 
percentage and to a voice in the management of the Company. 
Legislation empowering the Governor-in-Council to grant the 
Company protection from competition for a limited period and over 
a limited area, and to make rules for the improvement of quality 
of native-owned live stock and to define the number, age, and sex 
of the live stock to be kept by natives in any area, was in draft at 
the end of the year and was enacted early in 1928. The purpose of 
the Government in assisting the industry is to provide a means of 
dealing with cattle for which there is insufficient grazing and which 
are surplus to the needs of the people. 


V.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


58. The trade of the Territory during 1927 showed a further 
satisfactory expansion. The value of the domestic exports as com- 
pared with the year 1926 increased from £3,025 .978 to £3,295,461, 
an advance of 8.9 per cent. The value of the imports (excluding 
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specie) increased from #£3,152,422 to £3,672,064, or by 16.5 per 
cent. The excess of imports over exports is, as in 1926, largely 
accounted for by Government imports for Railway and other works. 
These imports totalled £570,879, or slightly more than the 1926 
total of £558,716. 


Volume of Trade. 


59. The following comparative table gives the value of the trade 
volume for the years 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927. The figures given 
are exclusive of bullion and specie, other than domestic exports of 
bullion, but inclusive of Government imports (1924 £161,083, 1925 
£420,980, 1926 £558,716, 1927 £570,879). 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
£ £ £ £ 
Imports .. 2,062,646 2,863,917 3,152,422 3,672,064 
Exports ... 2,695,284 3,007,879 3,129,292 3,440,576 
Transit ia 693,092 1,355,602 1,424,045 1,493,010 





£5,451,022 £7,227,398 £7,704,759  £8,605,650 











Transit Trade. 


60. The transit trade was, as in previous years, almost entirely 
with the Belgian Congo. During 1927 the imports in transit 
to the Belgian Congo consisted of 3,000 tons railway and barge 
material, 2,000 tons building material, and 8,900 tons general 
cargo, and the exports from the Belgian Congo amounted to 26,464 
tons, the principal exports being, copper ore 22,393 tons, palm 
kernels 1,449 tons, tin ore 1,214 tons, and hides and skins 851 tons. 


61. The following table shows the manner in which the trade of 
the Territory was distributed among the ports during the years 
1925, 1926, and 1927 :— 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Dar es Salaam 56-0 53-9 49-8 
Tanga ... Si ae 16-1 17-9 20-7 
Mwanza 8-6 9-4 8-7 
Bukoba 7-3 7-1 4-5 
Moshi ... 3-4 3-8 4-3 
Lindi ... 3-8 3-0 2-8 
Other Ports 4-8 4-9 9-2 
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Imports. 


62. The following table illustrates the comparative value of the 
principal items of import for the years 1924, 1925, 1926, and 
1927 :— 

1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 


Articles. Value. Value. Value. Value. 
£ £ £ £ 
Cotton piece-goods ... 811,679 954,689 817,576 944,915 
Foodstuffs ... hs . 175,467 282,380 349,245 367,411 


Building materials (includ- 61,316 114,722 140,625 270,938 
ing cementand galvanised 
iron sheets). 


Kerosene and motor spirits 46,223 80,219 118,023 166,250 . 


Tobacco... as .. 24,160 23,903 30,301 28,676 
Spirits... ae ... 28,016 36,423 37,880 40,684 
Machinery oes .. 94,514 115,967 162,274 171,133 
Tron and steel manufactures 108,318 294,271 297,724 297,110 
Cigarettes ... a ... 28,183 30,995 34,892 49,405 
Wines and Beer ... .. 20,350 24,306 30,126 36,811 


The value of cotton piece-goods has increased by £127,339 as com- 
pared with 1926, and the increase would have been still greater 
but for a drop in prices. The actual quantity imported exceeded 
that for 1925. The other most noticeable increases are, Building 
Materials £130,122, and Kerosene and Motor Spirits £48,227. The 
value of imported motor-cars and lorries increased from £100,792 
in 1926 to £127,360, the number of touring cars imported being 
305 as compared with 208, and of lorries 450 as compared with 296. 
The increase of £2,804 in the value of spirits and of £6,685 in the 
value of wines and beer is accounted for by the increase in the 
European population, which was 5,274 at the end of 1927 as com- 
pared with about 4,200 in 1926. 


Of the import trade 58.4 per cent. was with the United Kingdom 
and British Possessions, while of the remainder the principal 
countries of origin were Germany, Holland, United States of 
America, and Japan, with 11.1, 8.0, 7.2, and 6.3 per cent. 
respectively. 
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Exports, 
63. The following table gives the comparative tonnage of the 


principal domestic exports for the years 1913, 1923, 1924, 1925, 
1926, and 1927, and the values for 1927 :— 


PrinoipaL DoMEsTIC Exports. 


Articles. 1918. 1928. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. ene 
Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. £ 

Sisal ... —... 20,834 12,845 18,428 18,276 25,022 33,012 1,160,735 

Groundnuts ... 8,961 16,508 18,684 9,055 15,867 14,147 238,082 

Coffee... ... 1,059 4,047 6,261 6,009 6,539 «6,695 +: 463,420 

Cotton ... .... 2,192 1,469 2,541 4,502 4,886 3,940 361,916 

Copra 6,477 6,669 8,125 7,623 7,348 «7,267 = 143,024 


Hides and Skins 3456 2008 2.547 2,661 2095 2773 236.772 


Grain 2,232 11,786 14,483 7,392 7,722 10,102 120,213 
Sim-sim «» 1476 4,435 3,909 3,396 3,563 3,733 74,017 
Beeswax aan 559 302 425 293 307 558 80,863 
Chillies ... soe 6 519 910 123 23 7 186 
Ghee aes Pon 338 395 472 383 371 396 30,015 
Soap...  — 15 86 317 89 _— _— 

Salt ..  .. — 1,841 2,562 2,670 1,833 1,508 10,246 


Sisal, which is the principal export of the Territory, shows ar 
increase of 7,990 tons over 1926 which was a record year. Planting 
is being considerably extended and it is anticipated that production 
will be still further increased. The decrease in groundnuts is due 
to the unfavourable seasonal conditions in the Mwanza and Tabora 
districts. As to coffee, the output from the Arusha, Moshi, and 
Usambara districts increased from 1,886 tons in 1926 to 2,614 tons, 
but there was a slight decrease in the export of native-grown coffee 
from Bukoba, which is partly explained by stocks being held bv 
natives owing to their reluctance to accept the reduced prices offered. 
The large decrease in cotton is due to diminished plantings on 
account of the previous season’s low prices. Hides and skins show 
an increase of 678 tons. While this is mainly due to better prices 
inducing natives to bring hides and skins to the markets, it is 
partly accounted for by the drought in the Mwanza Province, 
which killed off a number of the aged and young stock. Grain, 
which includes beans and peas, millet, maize, rice and pulse, in- 
creased by 2,380 tons. The export of beeswax shows again a 
satisfactory increase. Chillies is now a negligible crop and, as it 
is unpopular with the natives, is likely to remain so. 


Re-exports. 


64. These increased from £103,314 to £145,115. The figures are 
exclusive of bullion and specie valued at £150,741. The increase 
of re-exports can be attributed to the inter-territorial arrangements 
for the free interchange of goods (subject to a later Treasury adjust- 
ment) which came into force with Kenya and Uganda on Ist August, 
1927. 
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VI.—_COMMUNIOATIONS. 
Railways. 
THE CENTRAL LINB. 


65. The length of the line from Dar es Salaam to Kigoma is 
772.5 miles. The running of the mail train was accelerated 
during the year and Kigoma is now reached in 45 hours 23 minutes 
as compared with 48 hours 15 minutes in 1926. : i 


Taspora-Mwanza LINE. 


By the end of the year, railhead reached Mile 192 from Tabora, 
and 122 miles (to Shinyanga) was opened to traffic. The earth- 
works were completed up to Mwanza with the exception of certain 
heavy rock cutting in the Mwanza area which was in progress ; 
and considerable progress was made in connection with bridges, 
water supply, station buildings, staff quarters, goods sheds, &c. 
It is anticipated that the line will be through to Mwanza by the 
end of April, 1928. 


Tur NorTHERN [INnzE. 


The line from Tanga to Moshi is 219 miles long with a branch 
line of 21 miles to Sanya River. 


Mosgi-ARUSHA EXTENSION. 


Construction on this extension was. commenced in October, 
1927, and it is hoped that the al will be through to Arusha 
by the end of March, 1929. 


PossisLE New. Lungs. 


The possible construction of new lines from Dodoma ‘to Fife 
and from the Central line to the Iramba plateau was referred 
to in paragraph 100 of the 1926 Report. A preliminary survey 
of the Dodoma-Fife line was completed during the year and 
arrangements were made for the completion of the agricultural 
and economic survey. A preliminary survey was made of ‘the 
Manyoni-Suna (Iramba plateau) route as an alternative’ to the 
Itigi-Suna trace, a detailed location survey was commenced. “and. 
a claser economic survey was in progress. : ented 


Verte phore 


Rowuinc Stock. 


66. The maintenance of the rolling stock and the improvements 
to old German stock proceeded steadily. The following new 
stock was added during the year: One locomotive, 2 shunting 
engines, 12 passenger coaches, 7 brake vans, '2 inspection | conchign, 
and 89 goods wagons. 
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TRAFFIC. 


67. Revenue showed a further increasc, the total receipts being 
approximately £559,079 against £447,210 in 1926. Coaching 
traffic showed an approximate increase of £24,450 and the goods 
traffic an increase of approximately £86,826. 

The total quantity of goods carried increascd by 46,500 tons. 
The carriage of copper accounted for the major portion of the 
increase, but groundnuts, local grains, sisal, lime and cement also 
showed considerable increases. Passenger traffic showed the 
following increases :— 


No. Receipts. 
; & 
Ist Class ... a yin we 336 3,462 
Qnd Class ... as at sas 1,939 3,486 
3rd Class ... ios ek wag 69,018 7,633 


Worksuoprs. 


68. The new boiler shop, smith shop, and foundry in Dar es 
‘Salaam were completed and occupicd during the year, and the 
stock of plant and tools was considerably augmented. 


Shipping. 
Suippine SERVICES. 

69. The following ocean-going steamship lines call regularly at 
the principal ports :— 

British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited. 
Messageries Maritimes. 

Clan, Ellerman and Harrison lines. 

Deutsche Ost-Afrika Linie. 

Holland East Africa Tine. 

Hall Line, Limited. 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 

‘Compagnie Africaine de Navigation (Belgian). 
Compagnia Italiana Transatlantica. 

Coastal services were maintained bv the steamers of the Tan- 
ganyika Railway Marine, the Zanzibar Government, Cowasjee 
Dinshaw and Brothers, the British India Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, the African Wharfage Company, Limited, the 
Deutsche Ost-Afrika Tinie, and on the Rufiji River by one Tunnel 
motor lighter belonging to the Rosehaugh Company. 


Services on Lakes Victoria and Tanqanyika. 


“The ports of Mwanza and Bukoba, on Lake Victoria, are regu- 
‘larly visited by the steamers of the Kenya and Uganda Railway 
Marine, which during the produce season are supplemented by 
tugs and lighters. 
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The steamers of the Grand Lacs Company carry the trade 
between the Belgian Congo and Kigoma. The reconditioning of 
the Tanganyika Railway s.s. ‘‘ Liemba '’ was completed, and the 
vessel started a regular service in July, 1927. This steamer is 
222 feet long and has a gross tonnage of 793, the net tonnage being 
383. She has excellent accommodation for 22 1st and 2nd class 
passengers and 150 deck passengers. A fortnightly service is 
maintained from Kigoma to Karema, Kirando, Kasanga, and 
Mpulungu (Northern Rhodesia). 


a 
TONNAGE. 


70. The following table shows the tonnage of cargo entered 
and cleared at the principal ports of the Territory during 1926 
and 1927 :— 





Tonnage of Caryo. 





Number of Ships. 

















s T 
Nationality. ; Inward. - | Outward. 
—_- — 1 | hl 
1926. 1927, 1926. 1927. | 1926. 41927. 

British oe eat 195 246 61,379 | 91,211 | 35,837 | 42,862 
Dutch ies ao 38 46 27,337 | 23,067 | 43,598 | 48,336 
German Bae eae 25 36 17,385 | 20,431 | 16,755 | 24,007 
French a irs 32 35 361 334 7 66 
Italian was eee 8 4 429 275 64 1 
Japanese . 12 18 855 1,907 531 1,232 
Danish 2 1 2,754 294 _— _ 
Norwegian 1 _ 179 - _ — 
Belgian aes ee — 14 _ 9,163 — 9,380 
British Lake Victoria 76 7 8,271 | 11,478 | 23,278 | 15,813 

Totals eas 389 471 | 118,950 | 158,160 | 120,070 | 141,707 




















. LIGHTHOUSES, Buoys, «&c. 

71. Buoyage work and the beaconage of harbours, channels, 
and reefs was continued during the year, the Tanganyika Railway: 
s.8. ‘‘ Azania ’’ being employed for the purpose. All buoys and 
beacons on the coast were inspected at regular intervals and the- 
lighthouse service satisfactorily maintained. 

An engineering survey of Dar es Salaam Harbour is being carried 
out with a view to future development. 


Roads. 


72. Work was continued on the programme described in para- 
graph 105 of the 1926 Report. 

The new Dodoma-Iringa road was opened for traffic throughout. 
in June, but certain works of improvement are in hand. 
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The Kilosa-Ifakara road was improved by considerable works 
of a permanent nature. Work ceased at the end of the year owing 
to a seasonal shortage of labour, but will be resumed next year. 

The Mikesse-Kisaki road was similarly improved by the erection 
of bridges and other works of a permanent nature. A large bridge 
across the Ruvu River remains to be constructed in 1928. 

Several timber bridges were constructed on the Morogoro-Mlali 
road and general improvements were carricd out. 

The Kisumbi-Seke deviation on the Tabora-Mwanza road was 
completed, and works of improvement will continue to be effected. 
The construction of feeder roads in the Mwanza Province is in 
progress. 

The road between Biharamulo and Kahama was opened for light 
traffic in August. 

Many improvements were effected in the road system in the 
‘Tanga District. The steelwork for a bridge of 168 feet span was 
‘obtained for the Sigi River on the Tanga-Moa-Mombasa road. 
This will be erected in 1928. 

Works of improvement, principally bridging and banking, were 
carried out on the Moshi-Arusha road, but it has not been possible 
hitherto on this road, which consists largely of volcanic soil, to 
establish maintenance on a basis which can satisfactorily cope 
with, the ever-increasing motor traffic. A scarcity of voluntary 
iabour has been the chief factor. The measures which are being 
taken to improve the position are to utilise the services of local 
settlers, through the Road Boards, and to introduce mechanical 
maintenance plant. The completion of the new railway to Arusha 
should relieve the road traffic to a substantial extent. 

Surveys were undertaken for main roads from Iringa to Mwenzo 
(Rhodesian border) and Dodoma—Arusha (through route to Kenya), 
also for a road to connect the capital (Dar es Salaam) with the 
interior. 

MAINTENANCE Wonk. 


73. Progress was made in establishing a permanent organisa- 
tion for main road maintenance, with more or less satisfactory 
results in the case of all the trunk routes except in the Moshi— 
Arusha area. The policy that permanent improvement should pro- 
ceed conjointly with maintenance was continued. Heavy rains 
towards the end of the year caused considerable damage, particularly 
in the Tanga area. The use of mechanical plant for maintenance 
is being extended on the lines indic ated by experience in its use. 


Aerodromes. 


74. There are landing-grounds at Mwanza, Tabora, Dodoma, 
Kondoa, Arusha, Iringa, fand Tukuyu. With the exception of those 
at Tabora and Mwanza, previous notice of an intention to land 
would, be required in order that necessary clearing work could be 
carried out. . 
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The Alan Cobham Aviation Company Limited and the North 
Sea Aerial and General Transport Limited have joined forces 
with a view to organising a Cape to Cairo Air Service. A consider- 
able amount of experimental flying has already been done on 
the Khartoum to Kisumu portion of the line and Sir Alan Cobham 
was continuing the work at the end of the year. He will visit 
various parts of this Territory early in 1928 in order to investigate 
possible routes for that portion of the line which will pass through 
this Territory. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


75. The volume of business in all branches of the Department 
showed a considerable increase over that of the previous year, while 
additional public services were instituted by the establishment of 
savings banks in a number of centres and a wireless telegraph 
station in Dar es Salaam. 

The Savings Bank, which was commenced at the beginning of 
the year with a view to encouraging thrift amongst the native 
population, has not yet had time to prove its value. The total 
number of accounts opened was 759, of which 82 were closed. 
Deposits totalled £9,902 and withdrawals £3,438. The per- 
centage of African depositors was moderate and the greater propor- 
tion of these were Police askaris and Government servants. 

A wireless telegraph station was opened in Dar es Salaam for 
public service on the 26th August. The installation, which is 
capable of communicating with Durban to the south and Aden 
to the north, is equipped with modern spark and continuous wave 
transmitting plant and includes receiving apparatus comprising 
a wave-length range between 12 and 20,000 metres. Although 
intended primarily for communication with shipping, it has also 
been operated on point to point traffic with Mombasa during 
interruptions to land lines. 

The inland telegraph system was satisfactorily maintained and 
is in process of expansion. The derelict section of the Abercorn— 
Ujiji pre-war line is under reconstruction and will be connected 
with the inland system at Kigoma. A line connecting Bukoba 
with the inland system at Kahama is also under construction, 
while the diversion of the route between Tabora and Mwanza to 
the new railway extension made considerable progress. 

External communication was maintained, as in former years. 
principally by means of the Eastern and Associated Telegraph 
Companies system via Zanzibar, but an appreciable amount of 
traffic was received via the England-South Africa ‘‘ Beam ’’ wire 
less system and thence by the overland route. Land-line com- 
munication is maintained with Kenya, Uganda, Nyasaland, and 
Northern Rhodesia, while communication with the Belgian Congo 
is maintained through the Belgian Government wireless station at 
Kigoma. 
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Trunk telephone development was retarded by pressure of other 
work, but exchange and rural line expansion was satisfactory and 
resulted in an increase of nearly 60 per cent. in telephone revenue. 

The sale of quinine tabloids and powders at post offices increased 
by some 20 per cent. in quantity and realised approximately £1,000. 

Money-order remittances were double those of the previous year 
and there was an increase of 15 per cent. in the value of postal 
orders paid. 

Parcel post facilities were improved by raising the limit of weight 
from 5 to 10 kilogrammes in respect of parcels imported from 
certain countries. 


VII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


The Administration of Justice. 

76. 'The administration of justice in Tanganyika Territory is 
carried out by a High Court established under, and with the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction conferred by, the Tanganyika Order 
in Council, 1920 ; a Special Tribunal, consisting of the Chief Justice, 
to decide civil causes and matters which arose before the commence- 
ment of the Order in Council; Subordinate Courts constituted by. 
the Courts Ordinance. 1920; and Native Courts exercising juris- 
diction as directed by the Governor. 


Tue HicH Court. 


77. The High Court has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, 
over all persons and matters in the Territory, and exercises super- 
vision over the working and proceedings of the Subordinate Courts, 
whose records are inspected from time to time and whose judgments 
are subject to review and revision. The work of the Special 
Tribunal is nearly complete. The Tribunal has served a useful 
purpose in disposing of civil claims caused by war conditions. 


SUBORDINATE CouRTS. 


78. Subordinate Courts exercise both criminal and civil jurisdic- 
tion. In criminal jurisdiction imprisonment may be imposed by 
Subordinate Courts of the First Class, Second and Third classes 
for terms not exceeding two years, twelve months, and six months 
respectively, but in certain cases the Governor may invest any 
magistrate with power to try as a magistrate any class of offence 
and to impose any sentence which would lawfully be imposed by the 
High Court. This power has been exercised in the case of dis- 
tricts which are difficult of access by the High Court without undue 
expenditure of time and nioney, and is a modification of the practice 
prevailing before the creation of the High Court. Courts so con- 
stituted sit with the aid of two or more assessors. Cases are 
examined by the High Court, and when sentence of death is passed 
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the conviction must be confirmed by the High Court, and the sen- 
tence of death must be confirmed by the Governor before it may 
be carried out. 

Subordinate Courts of the First, Second, and Third classes have 
civil. jurisdiction up to a limit of £200, £100, and £50 respectively, 
except that in the First Class Courts of Mwanza and Bukoba, when 
presided over by a Resident Magistrate, jurisdiction has been given 
up to a limit of £750. 


Native Courts. 


79. The Native Courts Proclamation and Native Courts Rules, 
1925, which were printed as Appendices to the 1924 Report,” 
define the constitution and powers of Native Courts in the 
Territory. 

Since 1925, the Courts have been reconstituted so as to place 
them on a proper tribal basis in accordance with the scheme of 
native administration introduced during that year. The question 
of placing the Courts under the exclusive supervision of the adminis- 
trative officers, in their administrative capacity, instead of as at 
present under their supervision as officers of the High Court, and 
the supervision of the High Court, is being examined, the view 
being taken that the Courts are part of the machinery of native 
administration. The necessary legislation was in draft at the 
end of the year. 


Police. 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


80. The authorised establishment of the Police Force for 1927 
was 60 European officers and non-commissioned officers, 2 European 
clerks, 36 Asiatic and African sub-inspectors, and 1,828 African 
police. Owing to the successful working of the Native Admini- 


strations, it was possible during the year to reduce the cstablish- 
ment of African police by 120. 


Crime. 


81. There was a slight increase in the number of cases of homicide, 
the number of other crimes of violence against the person remained 
normal. The number of cases under special and local laws again 
showed an increase which is accounted for by offences under the 
Motor Traffic Ordinance and the Township Rules. 


Prisons. 


82. The process of separation of the Police and Prisons organis- 
ations has been continued. An Assistant Commissioner of Prisons 
has been appointed but has not yet arrived in the Territory. On 
his arrival it will be possible to separate completely the two branches 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 11, 1925. 
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of the Department. The Prisons establishment consists of an 
Assistant Commissioner, 7 European gaolers and 471 African 
warders. 

The scheme for teaching prisoners trades which will be useful 
to them after their discharge was extended, the number of in- 
structors being increased from 12 to 15. The criminal] lunatic 
section of the Central Asylum at Dodoma was completed ; consider- 
able progress was made with the scheme of altering prisons so 
as to provide facilities for the separation of hardened criminals from 
first offenders, and the Leper Prison at Dodoma was nearing com- 
pletion. 

The number of male prisoners sentenced to imprisonment shows 
an increase in comparison with 1926. The figures are as follows 
(those for 1927 are approximate only) :— 


1926. 1927. 
Long-term prisoners = ee 980 1,040 
Short-term prisoners oe =e 3,983 4,100 


118 females and 15 juveniles received sentences of imprisonment 
during the year. 


VIII.—_PUBLIC WORKS. 


88. The principal capital works carried out (exclusive of road- 
work described under ‘‘ Roads '’) were as follows :— 


Buildings. 

Six two-roomed quarters were completed and two three-roomed 
quarters were commenced in Dar es Salaam, and nine permanent 
quarters were erected at various other stations. 

Construction was continued of the Central Lunatic Asylum, 
Leper Prison, Native and Indian Hospital, buildings for Geologi- 
cal Survey and Post Office at Dodoma; also of the Central Schools 
at Tabora and Moshi. An Indian Central School for Dar es 
Salaam was designed and tenders were called for at the end of the 
year. 

A laboratory for the production cf lymph was built. at Mpwapwa. 

Buildings for the wireless station at Dar es Salaam were com- 
pleted and brought into use in May. 

An extension to the European Hospital, Arusha, was practically 
completed and a European hospital at Moshi was commenced, both 
with the assistance of funds provided by the Alfred Rothschild 
bequest. ; 

The erection of native hospitals was continued, completed or 
commenced at Bukoba, Manyoni, Songea, Arusha, Moshi, 
Kahama, and Handeni. 
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A large number of temporary buildings and quarters was erected 
by the administrative and other departments for their various pur- 
poses throughout the Territory. 


Water Supply. 


84. Important extensions were made to meet the growing 
demands of Dar es Salaam; a scheme for an improved supply for 
Dodoma was commenced; a new supply was installed at Lindi; 
some improvements and extensions were effected at Tabora, 
Kigoma, and Moshi; and investigations were undertaken and 
schemes prepared for several new undertakings, notably at Tanga. 


Drainage. 


85. Drainage works and improvements were continued, com- 
pleted or commenced at Dar es Salaam, Tanga, Moshi, Mwanza, 
Bukoba, and Lindi. 


Harbour Works. 


86. The construction of the new wharf at Dar es Salaam was 
continued. The whole of the wharf structure was finished except 
for the decking of which 185 feet was completed ; 156 feet of crane 
tracks were laid and three 3-ton electric cranes erected; and the 
electric sub-station and supply mains were installed. A small 
import shed was erected and foundations for a large shed were in 
progress. 

Work on the wharf extension through the Belgian Concession 
continued. The wharf structure was completed except for deck- 
ing, and foundations for the shedding and offices were in progress. 

Dredging was carried out along the wharf front. 


Electricity. 


87. There are four Government-owned electricity generating 
stations in the Territory, situated at Dar es Salaam, Dodoma, 
Tabora, and Kigoma, the three latter—of a somewhat primitive 
type—being operated by the Railway Department. There is also 
a privately-owned service at Tanga. 

The staff of the Electricity Department was increased by the 
appointment of two additional Assistant Engineers who were 
required in connection with the electrification of the Dar es Salaam 
Harbour Works and the general expansion of the Department's 
activities. The Department will become a sub-department of the 
Railways at the commencement of the next financial year. 

During the year the number of consumers in Dar es Salaam in- 
creased by 22 per cent. and the output of the station by 7.5 per 
cent. At the end of the year a 660 brake horse power oil engine 
and generator was being erected. The supply at the other Govern- 
ment stations was satisfactorily maintained. si 
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IX.—PUBLIO HEALTH. 
Expenditure. 


88. For the financial year 1927-28 the approved estimate of 
expenditure amounted to £203,460, as compared with £190,616 
for the previous year, and the position as regards staff again im- 
proved. The number of European Medical Officers employed 
increased from 46 in 1926 to 48 at the end of 1927, the number 
of Asiatic Assistant, Senior Sub-Assistant, and Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geons from 50 to 56, and the number of private doctors registered 
as medical practitioners in the Territory from 14 to 26. The above 
figures do not include the Headquarter staff, Laboratory staff 
Sleeping Sickness Officer, Entomologist, and Dental Surgeons. 


Hospitals and Asylums. 


89. New hospitals were built at Bukoba, Biharamulo, Kibondo, 
Kahama, Kilosa, Manyoni, Utete, and Songea. Additions and 
repairs were also undertaken at several other stations. 


ATTENDANCE AT EvUROPEAN HOSPITALS. 


90. There was an increase of 1,179 in the in-patients, and a 
decrease of 80,754 in the out-patients. The latter is accounted 
for partly by the exclusion of cases of yaws actually treated in the 
districts as out-patients and not at the hospitals, and to the in- 
creased medical aid rendered by the African Dispensers and Tribal 
Dressers in the rural areas. 


In-patients. Out-patients. Total. 


1923 ... gat -. 16,482 110,445 126,927 
1924 ... as .. 21,686 146,010 167,696 
1925 ... bea set. COROT 242,812 270,339 
1926 ... ae .. 26,640 342,653 369,293 
1927 24 ed .. 27,819 261,899 289,718 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 


91. Progress still continues at the Dar es Salaam, Tanga, 
Tabora, Shinyanga, and Machame clinics. The above are clinics 
distinct from the welfare clinics in connection with the hospitals 
at Mwanza and Mahenge. At Shinyanga a great deal of excellent 
work is done by Dr. Maynard of the Africa Inland Mission. This 
clinic was built and equipped with beds by the Native Admini- 
strations. In the Kahatna District the intensive epidemiological 
survey explained in the 1925 report is being carried out and will 
lead incidentally to a reduction in infantile mortality and the 
improvement of the health of the population. Two clinics are now 
functioning—one at Kahama, the other at Runzewe. 
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As will be seen from the following table a considerable increase 
in the number of cases dealt with at the various centres has taken 
place over the previous year’s figures. ‘The situation may be 
regarded ag satisfactory and offers strong inducement to extend 
in due course the system to all townships 3nd large centres of 
population :— 

1926, 1927. 
Ante-natal examinations by 
Health Visitors ... ade a _ 1,181 
Total number of confinements, 
still births, premature births, 
&e. ais ae ive 2 — 1,191 
Total number of new cases (in- 
and out-patients) seen at 


clinics :— 
Mothers ie vis a 2.506 10,736 
Children ae Me 1% 4,224 16,515 
Total number of attendances ut 
clinics :— 
Mothers cee ibs ae 6,164 27,745 
Children Bs! Be w. 12,924 36,725 
Special examinations — Dentals, 
slides, &c. Se ose ite 2,114 10,071 


Care of Sick Labourers on Plantations. 


92. Further improvement in the feeding and housing of 
labourers has taken place, and small dispensaries have been 
established at several of the plantations. 


School for African Dispensers. 


93. An Assistant Medical Instructor was appointed during the 
year for the purpose of devoting more individual attention to the 
pupils and acting as relief when the Medical Instructor goes on 
furlough. Of the 25 pupils admitted during 1926, 13 were sent 
to Tabora and Tanga Hospitals for clinical teaching, of whom nine 
completed their studies and were appointed for work in the dis- 
tricts. 35 new pupils were admitted during 1927, of whom three 
are under tuition at Tabora; and, excluding those who failed or 
were found unsuitable, 12 still remained at the Dar es Salaam 
school at the end of the year. 

The standard of efficiency naturally varies, but an excellent type 
of practical worker is being evolved, who takes his duties seriously 
and is capable of administering intramuscular and intravenous in- 
jections which are of great importance in the treatment of syphilis, 
yaws, sleeping sickness, and schistosomiasis. Reports received from 
administrative officers and medical officers on the work performed 
by the African Dispensers are favourable and indicate that they 
are proving of value to the district populations. : 
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Tribal Dressers. 


94. This organisation has made a profound impression and 
been taken up keenly by the Native Administrations. The total 
humber of Tribal Dressers assigned to the different Provinces 
during 1927 was 90. 

By means of this unit a great deal of relief is afforded to the 
inhabitants of the Territory at present beyond the influence of the 
regular medical service. In the Annual Medical Report from 
Bukoba it is stated that the eight Tribal Dressers in that Pro- 
vince treated approximately 24,000 cases during the year. Pro- 
vision has been made for further expansion during the forthcoming 
vear. 


Tuberculosis. 


95. Progress has been made in this direction and a settlement in 
charge of a special Medical Officer, has been opened for in- and 
out-patients at Kibongoto in the Moshi district. A preliminary 
survey of the Pare-Marangu and Usere areas brought to light 281 
cases of mixed tuberculosis, 139 of which were pulmonary, and 
123 other forms. The Kibongoto hospital was established during 
September and 19 in-patients, 17 of whom were pulmonary cases, 
were admitted during the remainder of the year. 


Venereal Diseases and Yaws. 


96. Progress continues in the campaign against yaws and 
syphilis. A larger number of medical missions have undertaken 
treatment with drugs and equipment supplied by the Medical 
Department, and 16,995 cases of yaws and 3.860 cases of syphilis 
have thus been treated. 

The total cases dealt with are as follows :— 





Syphilis. Yaws. 
1924 ed es 7 et 4,377 20.741 
1925 ae ae deh w 11,228 74,638 
1926 a ae ae «= 17,751 96 ,624 
1927 ae ive et . 20,804 120,263 
54.160 312,266 





Tt is reported by independent observers, who have been resident 
for some time in certain districts in which intensive effort has 
been made, that cases of yaws are now uncommon. 


Health of Prisoners. 

97. In October, 1921. a revised dietary table for native 
prisoners was introduced which provided for a better balanced 
diet with the addition of a meat ration for long term prisoners: 
and the effect on the prisoners’ health was at once noticeable. 
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During each of the years 1923 and 1924, before the diet was 
altered, there were 76 deaths. 

The data shown under the different years in the table below 
relate to the same prisons and are therefore strictly comparable ; 
they include figures from 27 prisons, namely, all but a few of the 
smaller prisons which have been opened from time to time during 
the past few years. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927, 


Number of deaths... 76 59 60 32 
Daily average number 1,668-29 1,732-12 1,858-80 1,695-91 
of prisoners during 
year. 
Deaths per 1,000 to 45-50 34-00 32-20 10-09 
average number of 
prisoners, 


The death-rate at the central prisons which formerly was high 
has thus undergone a radical reduction, largely attributable to 
the better diet supplied. 


Sanitation. 


98. The sanitary condition of the townships throughout the 
Territory has been generally satisfactory and compares favourably 
with conditions in other tropical countries similarly situated. The 
increase in the population of the towns, together with the higher 
wages which have to be paid to the labourers, will necessitate a 
considerably larger expenditure on sanitary labour during the next 
financial year. 

The reports received on the work of the African District Sani- 
tary Inspectors, who supervise the sanitation of the villages have, 
as a general rule, been satisfactory. As was anticipated, some of 
them, particularly when remote from European supervision and 
when employed amongst a backward community, have become 
discouraged and apathetic, others have proved untrustworthy, but 
on the whole it can be recorded that the experiment has been a 
success. The work of these Inspectors is purely advisory and 
educative ; any compulsion on the local inhabitants to improve the 
sanitary conditions under which they live must come from the 
Native Administrations themselves. 


Infectious Diseases. 


99. The position with regard to the more dangerous infectious 
diseases continues to be satisfactory. The number of cases of 
smallpox shows an increase, 84 cases with eight deaths being 
reported. Forty-six cases with six deaths occurred in the coastal 
area, infection having been brought to small fishing villages by 
natives coming from Zanzibar. ' Thirty-four of the remainder 
represent an outbreak in the centre of the Territory, near Mahenge. 
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These cases were very mild, no deaths occurring, and the disease 
was only proved to be smallpox by inoculation experiments on 
monkeys. The remaining four cases with two deaths were dis- 
tributed between Tabora, Dodoma, and Kondoa-Irangi. 


Seven cases of cerebrospinal meningitis, with six deaths, were 
reported during the year. 


Only one small outbreak of plague was notified. This occurred 
in the endemic plague area round Singida; 13 cases with 10 deaths 
were reported. 


The Territory remained free from epidemic influenza until tha 
month of December. Native reports received stated that cases 
and deaths were occurring during that month in the hilly portion 
of the Tanga District. The position was being investigated at the 
end of 1927 and full reports have not yet been received. The 
figures will be included in the 1928 report. 


The following table shows the incidence of dangerous infec- 
tious diseases during the last five years so far as they came under 
the notice of the medical authorities :— 


Cerebrospinal 


Smallpoz. Meningitis. Plague. Influenza, 
Year. Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. 
217 33 «101 89 39 26 1,933 291 
30 12 2 1 42 35 — 38 
+ 1,388 466 6 3 44 27 692* 64 
22 —_ 8 4 6 6 1,552* 209 
84 8 7 6 13 10 — _ 





* Total number not known, non-serious cases not being reported. 


Leprosy. 


100. The visit of Mr. Oldrieve, the Secretary of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association to the Territory, provided an 
opportunity for a discussion as to the best methods to be adopted 
to deal with the problem of leprosy in the Territory. Many mem- 
bers of Missionary societies attended the meetings and much useful 
information was obtained. As a result of these discussions and 
with the help of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association 
it is hoped that in the near future the treatment and care of lepers 
will be placed on a more scientific and satisfactory basis. 


Sleeping Sickness. 


101. Four Medical Officers have been employed throughout the 
year on sleeping sickness, and two for part of the year. The 
Medical Officers stationed at Kasanga and Kigoma also devote 
part of their time to supervising the maintenance of clearings 
along the inhabited areas of the Lake Tanganyika littoral. 
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Professor Kleine carried out research in the Musoma-Ikoma 
sleeping sickness area, and Dr. Corson, Assistant Bacteriologist, 
was instructed to collaborate with him whenever possible. The 
whole situation has improved considerably and a definite reduction 
in the number of cases, with the exception of Liwale, which foeus 
was discovered during 1926, has taken place. The cleared areas 
have been maintained, and in some instances extended, in order 
to allow for recovery of the soil in the portions previously planted 
over. 

A new focus of infection was discovered in the Tabora District 
north of the railway, involving an area of approximately 6,000 
square miles round about Urambo and impinging on the Kahama 
and Nzega districts to the north and east respectively. A survey, 
clearing, and concentrations, similar to those made elsewhere, are 
being undertaken. 

Table showing sleeping sickness cases and deaths for the years 
1925, 1926, and 1927 :— 























Remained from Diagnosed Deaths reported 

previous year. during the year. during the year. 
1925.| 1926.) 1927. 1925.| 1926.| 1927.] 1925.| 1926.) 1927. 

| 
Mwanza... | 3 74 | 201 120 | 217 120 49 90 68 
Tabora 2 85 | 144 99 87 102 16 28 19 
Nzega a | | 7 

Kigoma_... 4 19 31 17 14 9 2 2 — 
Ufipa 41 117, | 177] 154) 136) 62 78 76 54 
Liwale _ 53 26 _ 3 60 — 30 29 
Songea —_— 2) 4 2 2 — —_ aaa! fn 
Total ... | 50 350 | 583] 392) 459 | 360] 145 | 226) 170 























Treatment, as in previous years, has been almost exclusively by 
Bayer 205, Fourneau 309, and tryparsamide. 


X.—EDUCATION. 


General. 


102. The staff of the Department was at full strength at the 
end of the year, the number of Superintendents having increased 
from 16 in 1926 to 23, and the Industrial Instructors from six to 
nine. These additions to the staff have resulted in a general in- 
crease in the activities of the Department. Two new central 
schools have been opened; the important work of training native 
teachers has expanded considerably ; and it was possible to carry 
out a much larger number of inspections of Mission and village 
schools. The increase in the number of boys attending the 
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central schools, the growing demand for new village schools, 
and the need for more frequent inspection render it necessary that 
the staff should be still further augmented, and provision has 
therefore been made for the appointment during 1928 of seven 
additional Superintendents and one additional Industrial Inspector. 


Grants-in-Aid to Mission Schools. 


103. Although the Education Ordinance, 1927, and the Educa- 
tion Regulations, 1928 (copies of which have been supplied to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission), did not come into force until 
the 1st of January, 1928, the provisions of the Regulations were 
put in operation throughout the year and it is estimated that during 
the financial year 1927-28 the sum of £15,000 will be paid to 
Missions in respect of schools which have qualified for grants-in- 
aid. From the experience gained during the year it would appear 
that the Code will work efficiently and smoothly. While it will be 
some time before correct interpretations are universally given to 
all the clauses of the Ordinance and Regulations and the required 
standards of efficiency are generally appreciated, great progress has 
been made and frequent references to the Department and to mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee have already dispelled many of 
the misunderstandings which existed. 

The Advisory Committee met in March, when the principal work 
was the consideration of the draft legislation. Provincial Commit- 
tees have been appointed in several Provinces and have held their 
first meetings. It is already obvious that these committees will 
prove of the greatest value in creating a clearer idea of the Gov- 
ernment’s aims, in fostering interest in the Department’s schemes, 
and in establishing uniformity of development. 

The co-operation between the Department and the various 
Missions has steadily grown and is definitely cordial. 

In order to facilitate the adoption of the methods employed by 
the Government in their own schools. arrangements were made for 
representatives of foreign missions to attend a course of training 
in England at the London Day Training College. The response 
of the Missions has not been restricted only to those whose training 
is being carried out at Government expense. Several representa- 
tives have attended the course independently and a number of Sisters 
have taken a course of training at convents in England. 


Training of Teachers. 


104. The first examination for the Grade II Teacher's Certifi- 
cate was held in October. Three hundred and seventy-three candi- 
dates from the existing teaching staff of Government and Mission 
schools and from amongst the pupils of the training schools took 
the examination, and 125 attained the standard required for the 
certificate. Of the successful candidates, 73 were Government 
teachers, 10 were pupils at the Mpwapwa Training School, and 
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42. belonged to the various Mission staffs. The St. Andrew's 
College (Uuiversities Mission to Central Africa) did not present 
any candidates, the College’s Teacher's Certificate being recog- 
nised as an alternative to the Grade II Certificate. The examina- 
tion has proved the great need of improving and increasing the 
facilities for training teachers. It also proved that the various 
new training centres set up by Missions are already carrying out 
satisfactory work: among the successful candidates being pupils 
from the training schools of the Holy Ghost Fathers’ Missions at 
Morogoro and Moshi and of the Church Missionary Society at 
Kongwa, Dodoma District. 

At the Government School at Mpwapwa the teachers’ training 
has progressed satisfactorily. At the end of the year there were 
seven boys in the Grade I Teachers Class, 21 prospective Grade I 
Teachers in the English Classes, and 57 boys in the Grade IT 
Teachers Class. In addition to the ordinary training, steps hava 
been taken to ensure that when teachers pass out to the village 
schools they will have a practical knowledge of elementary agri- 
culture and will be in a position to run school farms. The teach- 
ing ‘staff and the accommodation will, however, require to be 
increased if the Department is to be in a position to meet the 
demands of the Native Administrations for staff for the schools 
which they are so anxious to establish. 


Central Schools. 


105. In addition to the Government schools, which now number 
eight, Wiru in the Mwanza Province and Malangali in the Iringa 
Province having been established during the year, the following 
10 Mission central schools have been recognised :— 

Universities Mission to Central Africa schools at Riwstida 
{Tanga Province) and Chidya (Lindi Province), Church Missionary 
Society school at Handali (Dodoma. District), Bielefeld Mission 
school at Lwandai Mlalo (Tanga Province), Italian Fathers of 
dhe Consolata school at Tosamaganga (Iringa District), Fathers 
of the Holy Ghost school at Morogoro, Moravian Mission school 
at Kyimbila (Rungwe District), Wesleyan Methodist Mission 
school at Bukoba, Swiss Benedictine school at Peramiho (Songea 
District), and the White Fathers Mission school at Tabora. Thirty 
candidates from Government schools took the Leaving Certificate 
examination, and 19 qualified. Of these, five have joined the 
Teachers’ Training Class at Mpwapwa and no difficulty has been 
experienced in obtaining clerical posts in Government depart- 
ments for the others. 

An experiment which promises most satisfactory results has 
been made by the appointment to some of the central schools of 
African Agricultural Instructors, trained at Tsolo College, Pondo- 
land. Their influence, particularly in the subject of animal hus- 
bandry, is already discernible. At Tabora, where one of these 
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Instructors has been posted, nearly 50 of the young prospective 
chiefs can now handle an ox-plough, and instruction has been 
given in the making and use of silage. 


Industrial Schools. 


106. The work of the industrial section of the schools has pro- 
gressed satisfactorily. In this branch also, difficulty is being 
experienced in obtaining a sufficient number of suitable teachers. 
The Department had organised a system of improver-instructors 
who were intended to join the permanent staff of instructors on 
the completion of their two years’ improver course. The demand 
for trained native carpenters is, however, at present so great that 
the market value of the ex-carpenter apprentice is very much 
higher than his pay on the education staff and accordingly it is 
difficult to keep him without offering a salary out of proportion 
to that paid to other branches of the service. 

At the end of the year, 246 artisans were in training in the 
Government central schools. These apprentices were divided 
amongst the various trades as follows: 84 carpenters, 47 tailors, 
36 masons, 30 telegraphists, 23 boot-makers, 12 blacksmiths, nine 
printers, and five hospital dressers. 

The Missions are now well advanced in their arrangements for 
the organisation of industrial activities in their schools and all 
the central schools mentioned in the preceding paragraph are 
either earning grants-in-aid for industrial work or will be doing 
so at the end of 1928. In addition the Moravian Brothers in the 
Tabora District conduct a most efficient school for carpenters, and 
the Leipzig Mission are establishing what will eventually be a 
large industrial school on the slopes of Mount Meru in the Arusha 
Province, 


Village Schools. 


107. The growth of the Native Administrations has had a marked 
influence on the village school problem, and the demand for 
teachers for schools which are built and maintained by these 
Administrations with Native Treasury funds has already caused 
embarrassment to the Department. The Native Administration 
school promises a greater degree of efficiency than is found in the 
ordinary type of village school owing to the interest which the 
native chiefs and elders take in what is their own creation; and in 
certain areas at least the Government village school will be 
absorbed in that of the Native Administration. No very large 
increase in the number of these schools can be made until properly 
trained teachers are available. While it has been possible owing 
to the additions to the staff of Superintendents to increase the 
inspection work of the Department, adequate supervision of village 
schools is still lacking. This applies especially to Mission village 
schools which, it is hoped. will show a marked increase in efficiency 
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when the Teachers’ Training Schools have been sufficiently long in 
existence to produce a better qualified type of teacher and capable 
Native Inspectors. 


Female Education. 


108. The first Government boarding school for girls will be 
opened in the Tabora District during 1928. There was no new 
development during 1927. The small girls’ school at Kahama has 
continued successfully, the two girls in charge having progressed 
sufficiently to be able to teach without much supervision. 


The Missions have, however, made considerable progress, and 
the following girls’ schools have already been recognised under 
the Code: The Church Missionary Society schools at Kongwa, 
Buigiri, and Berega, in the Dodoma Province: the Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost Mission schools at Kibosho (Moshi District) and 
Bagamoyo, the White Fathers Mission school at Ushirombo 
(Tabora Province), the Universities Mission to Central Africa 
school at Magila (Tanga Province), the Italian Fathers of the 
Consolata school at Tosamaganga (Iringa District), the Leipzig 
Lutheran Mission school at Moshi, and the Church of Scotland 
Mission school at Kidugalo (Iringa Province). 


The difficulties to be overcome are great. The prejudice of the 
parents has to be overcome, the confidence of the girls has to be 
gained, and the available books on child welfare and the elemen- 
tary science of maternity are totally inadequate. In addition, 
some of the Missions have not yet been able to grasp the intended 
line of development. 


Definite progress is, however, being made, and that develop- 
ment along sound lines can be carried out is shown by the 
following account by the Director of Education of his inspection 
of the Church Missionary Society’s girls’ boarding school at 
Buigiri :— 

‘* At Buigiri we had the opportunity to study the results of 
the previous year’s work at a girls’ boarding school estab- 
lished in accordance with the principles laid down at the 
Education Conference in October, 1925. The promise shown 
in the effect on the children of the application of those prin- 
ciples during a period of 18 months is far beyond the most 
optimistic expectation of those by whom the principles were 
first propounded. 

‘“Two things struck the observer at once. The improved 
bearing of the girls and their smart appearance, dressed in 
the ordinary native ‘ kanga,’ all of the same shade of blue 
though of different patterns; and the satisfactory increase in 
numbers since the previous inspection. Two conclusions 
immediately obtruded themselves: the content and happi- 
ness of pupils and the confidence of parents. The former 
of these interesting developments was further emphasised on 
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entry into the classrooms, where an inspection of the register 
revealed the fact that the school only possessed one day girl, 
that all those who had been in attendance formerly as day 
girls had begged to be admitted into the resident family, and 
only in one case had parental permission been withheld. 
Some pupils are permitted by their parents to come as far 
as a four-days’ march to the school, a surprising tribute to 
the confidence reposed in those who control its activities. 


‘‘The reasons for the ready response of parents and the 
early success of the experiment are not far to seek. The 
school is a native home, the activities are those of the village 
—supplemented, of course, by class-room instruction—and 
everything that the child is normally taught in the village 
home she is taught rather better in the school village. The 
Headmistress states that it is only because the parents know 
that these domestic duties are such an important feature 
of the curriculum that they are willing to forgo the daughter’s 
assistance in the work of the home. The class-room instruc- 
tion is not the most important feature of the village life. 


‘The principle followed in the school is that of : ‘ If you 
want a thing make it.’ Cooking-pots, sleeping-mats, brushes, 
baskets, etc., in use in the living quarters are all made by the 
girls themselves. They also cultivate a garden. Hygiene is well 
to the fore. The following programme submitted to me repre- 
sents much, though not all, of the ground covered. 


“* General and Personal Hygiene, etc.—Germs, the skin, 
lungs, food passages and diseases of the food passages and 
stomach circulation, how germs get into the body, what the 
corpuscles do for the body, the bones, mouth, teeth, mos- 
quitoes, jiggers, ticks, wells, water. 

“ First Aid.—Sprains, fractures, bleeding, bites of animals, 
snake-bites, burns, broken collar bone, broken arm. 

“* Child Welfare.—Infant's food from birth, infant’s sleep, 
how to wash the baby, eyes, causes of crying, teething time, 
treatment for convulsions, measles, mumps, early habits of 
feeding and of sleep. 

‘Tn the courtyard of the living hut, which is of the ordinary 
quadrangular Wagogo type, are centred the chief domestic 
activities of the school community, and a short description of 
the internal organisation of this community will enable the 
reader the better to visualise the daily routine. The village 
is divided into families of about eight girls each with its 
senior girl or ‘mother’ in charge. Exercising a general 
supervision over the whole is the village mother or mother-in- 
chief, a woman who, chosen for her special qualifications, lives 
with her husband in their own quarters, and can be appealed 
to at all times in case of emergency. It is she who inspects 
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the flour and returns it to be re-ground if not fine enough; 
who advises in the kitchen; who assists in the care of the 
sick; and in fact performs all those duties which should fall 
to the mother in the village home. The school day starts at 
5.45 a.m.—the girls being roused by three blasts on a whistle 
—when the water fatigue consisting of two girls from each 
family marches off to the well to draw water. Prayers are 
read at 6.30 by a member of the European staff. The pre- 
paration of the morning meal, and sweeping and tidying up 
the dormitories and compound, occupy the time till 8.30 when 
the school-room work begins. Lessons continue till noon and 
start again at 2.30 continuing till 4 o’clock, the afternoon 
session being occupied for the most part in handicrafts. The 
mid-day pause may be employed in minor domestic duties or 
given up to rest and recreation, but it is after 4 o’clock that is 
witnessed the busiest time of the village life, and the cheery 
enthusiasm with which each girl performs her task of the 
day—each duty is performed in rotation—is indicative of the 
joie de vivre which seems to permeate the whole community. 
At one end of the compound may be seen the vinu or mortars, 
where the girls from each family wield with rhythm, and often 
accompanied by singing, the mitwangio which pound the 
millet which is to provide the next day’s flour supply. Near 
by, and under cover as a protection against the wind, may be 
seen the rows of grindstones, where other girls convert the 
pounded grain into flour, to be later submitted to the critical 
fingers of the compound-mother before being approved for 
cooking. A few steps away is the communal kitchen—not, 
according to Chigogo custom, inside the sleeping quarters— 
where the family cooks of the day prepare the evening meal, 
each family having its own fire and cooking utensils. Outside 
there generally seem to be a few, who, probably owing to 
having only some minor duty to perform that day, find extra 
time to play games, and skipping and practice passing for net- 
ball may be seen in progress. Regular times are, however, 
arranged for games. which are gaining an ever-increasing popu- 
larity. It is said that already skipping is a recreation in many 
of the villages. A year previous to this visit, basket ball was 
being talked about and the girls were first beginning per- 
functory practice at the net set up in the compound. This 
year two well-balanced teams played an exhibition match, and 
the skill with which some of the girls manceuvred for position 
and the speed and accuracy with which they took and received 
their passes would not have disgraced an English school of 
much longer experience. The girls were smartly turned out 
in smocks of European pattern, probably the only European 
note in an otherwise true African harmony but withal necessary 
in the circumstances. After the evening meal the time is the 
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girls’ own, spent in singing or other quiet relaxation, until 
the final visit of the European mistress—then prayers, and so 
to bed.”’ 


European Education. 


109. Dutch Community.—The Government has continued its 
subsidy on an increased scale to the schools of this community in 
the three wards in the Arusha District. Early in the year it was 
found that the community was in difficulties with regard to its 
teaching staff, its buildings, and its equipment, and Government 
agreed to assist each ward to build and equip a new school in its 
area. Each school building was to be of the value of £800 and the 
Government building grant in each case £300. The equipment 
grant was to be additional to this. 


In addition the Government has increased the staff for these 
schools and made it possible to arrange for two further headmasters 
to be recruited in South Africa, and it is hoped on their arrival to 
establish the education of these children on lines that will enable 
them to qualify for entry to the South African high schools and 
colleges, ultimately returning to the Territory and in some cases 
taking junior posts in the Railway and Survey Departments. 


110. European Education Other Than Dutch.—Arrangements 
were made two years ago for the European children of the Territory 
to be accommodated in the Kenya schools. Renewed attention 
is being given to the establishment of a school in the Territory and 
some of the settlers of the Moshi District have proposed a scheme 
for a school at Engare Nairobi on the slopes of Kilimanjaro. 
Subject to a satisfactory scheme being carried out, Government will 
make a grant towards the cost of the building and its staff and 
equipment. 


In September a junior school for European children was started 
in Dar es Salaam by a committee of ladies. A local lady, qualified 
for the work, accepted the post of mistress for a nominal sum and 
was from time to time assisted by other ladies in the town. The 
school has an attendance of 35 children. It will be taken over by 
Government next year, on the basis of a school for children old 
enough to learn to read and write. 


Indian Education. 


111. The contribution of the Indian community of half the cost 
(£3,000) of the first instalment of an Indian central school in Dar 
es Salaam was not completed until November. It was therefore 
not possible to commence work on the new buildings before the 
end of the year. Tenders were called for, and it is expected that 
the school will be completed by August, 1928. 
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There are small Indian elementary schools in the principal towns 
of the Territory. These have so far all been established and main- 
tained by the Indian communities and unfortunately religious 
differences have in many cases prevented any real cooperation 
between the various sects. Small, ill-equipped, and poorly-staffed 
schools have been maintained by each sect where one school would 
suffice and might have been well provided for. 


A grant-in-aid Code has been drafted and will, it is hoped, come 
into force during the next financial year. This should bring every 
Indian school in the Territory within the scope of an organized 
scheme. 


Expenditure on Education. 


Percen- Amount 
Total Total tage of Ge. of spent on 
Rbenditure even *Revenue: Total Hat, nd Educa- 
Year. PEpeRat % nue Hut and Revenue a tion per 
on including Poll Taz 
: 4 Poll Taz. spent on Head of 
Education. Railway. spent on 
Edu- Popula- 
4 Education. ~ ,: 
cation. tion. 
£ “s £ a. 
1921-22 ... 8,058 978,192 349,554 0-82 2-30 0-47 
1922-23 ... 9,359 «1,928,586 406,550 0-76 2-30 0-7 
1923-24 ... 18,156 «1,257,540 410,000 «1-05 3-20 0-88 
1924-25 ... 15,754¢ —-1,924,670¢ 446,900 118 3-51 0-91 
1925-26... 24,491T 1,975,400 674,973 1-44 4-22 1-58 
1926-27 ...  45,923t 2,202,908 682,106 2-08 6°73 2-55 
1927-28§... 66,677 2,318,400 699,500 2-88 9-53 3-70 
1978-29§... 84,567f 2,529,150 715,000 8-35 11-838 4°70 





* Figures up to 1925-26 include House Tax. 
+ Does not include new buildings or upkeep of buildings. 
t Not including Grants-in-Aid. § Estimated. 


XI.—MISSIONS. 


118. The following Missions. other than Roman Catholic, are 
working in the Territory :— 


The Universities Mission to Central Africa. 
Church Missionary Society. 

Church of Scotland Mission. 

London Missionary Society. 

Seventh Day Adventists. 

Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod. 
African Inland Mission. 

Moravian Mission. 

Bielefeld Mission. 

Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 
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The Roman Catholic Societies established are :— 
The White Fathers. 
The Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 
The Capucin Fathers. 
Italian Fathers of the Consolation. 
The Benedictine Fathers. 


Provincial Commissioners report that the relations between the 
Administration and the various Missionary bodies have continued 
to be cordial. Relations between the Missions themselves have 
been satisfactory throughout the year. 


The medical and educational work performed by Missions is 
referred to in those paragraphs of this report dealing with Medical 
and Sanitation and Education. The Missions have, as in the past, 
willingly and in some cases enthusiastically cooperated with the 
Medical and Educational authorities. 


114. Figures for the year 1927 of the numbers of churches and 
adherents are not yet available. The following are the figures 
supplied by the various societies for 1926 :— 





Churches. Followers. 
Universities Mission to Central Africa 27 25,000 
(and a number of 
smaller Churches) 
Church Missionary Society... nas 7 15,193 
(83 out-stations) 
Church of Scotland Mission ... Pe 12 1,064 
London Missionary Society ... aes 9 2,730 
Seventh-Day Adventists Mission — ... 6 500 
Evangelical Lutheran Church a6 —_— 9,027 
African Inland Mission oe nee 4 2,387 
(66 out-stations) 
Moravian Mission (Heronhuter) ee 8 5,000 
Moravian Mission (Moravian Church) 25 1,842 
The White Fathers ... oe ne 39 87,876 
Holy Ghost Fathers he se 32 39,000 
Capucin Fathers tee er ae 7 10,000 
Swiss Benedictine... Ps ee 9 26,541 
Italian Fathers of the Consolation ... 7 4,600 


(84 chapels) 


Fuller details of the above Societies are given in Section 
16 of the Tanganyika Territory Blue Book for 1926, copies of 
which have been supplicd to the Permanent Mandates Commission. 
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XII.—LANDS AND SURVEYS. 
Lands. 
THe Lanp ORDINANCES 1923 To 1926. 


115. Under the Land Ordinance of 1923 the whole of the land 
of the Territory was declared to be public lands under the control 
and subject to the disposition of the Governor, to be held and ad- 
ministered for the use and common benefit, direct or indirect, 
of the natives of the Territory, but the validity of any title to land 
or interest therein lawfully acquired before the date of 
the Ordinance is not affected thereby. The Ordinance 
provides for the granting of rights of occupancy for any 
definite term not exceeding ninety-nine years. Except withthe 
approval of the Secretary of State, no single right of occupancy 
may be granted to a non-native in respect of any area exceeding 
5,000 acres. No grant of freehold may be made except where this 
is necessary to give effect to any contract or undertaking by the 
former German Government. The rent to be charged in the first 
instance for a right of occupancy granted to a non-native in respect 
of any public land is determined by the offer of the highest bidder 
at public auction subject to a reserve or upset rent, which is fixed 
by the Governor. The upset rent varies for different localities, the 
minimum being fifty cents of a shilling per acre per annum for 
agricultural ]Jand and ten cents of a shilling per acre per annum 
for pastoral land. The initial rent is revisable at the end of 
each period of twenty years. The occupier has to undertake obli- 
gations as to development in accordance with the Land Regulations 
1926 and 1927. 

LEGISLATION. 


116. The Land (Perpetual Succession) Ordinance, 1927, was 
enacted during the year. Its object is to facilitate the acquiring, 
holding, and transmission of land by religious, educational, 
charitable, and similar societies or associations. The Ordinance 
enables any such society and association to become a body corporate 
by whom land can be held with perpetual succession. During the 
year a Bill entitled ‘‘ An Ordinance to amend the and Ordinance 
1923 ’’ was drafted and has since been enacted. Its main object 
is to give expression in the land law of the Territory, and conse- 
quent protection, to the fundamental principle which underlies it, 
viz., the preservation cf the existing customary rights of the 
natives of the Territory to use and enjoy the land and its natural 
fruits in sufficient quantity to enable them to provide for the 
sustenance of themselves. their families, and posterity. As a doubt 
had arisen whether native occupiers of communal land to whom 
no certificate of occupancy had been issued would be recognised 
as occupiers under the principal Ordinance and he entitled to the 
protection against arbitrary disturbances which that Ordinance 
gives, the law has been so amended as expressly to recognise a 
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native’s right to the use of such land as a right of occupancy under 
the Ordinance. 
ALIENATION OF LAND. 


117. 116,201 acres of agricultural land were alienated during the 
year at an average annual rental of 62 cents per acre. Of this 
total, 69,463 acres are in the Northern Province, 24,205 acres in 
the Iringa Province, and 14,131 acres in the Eastern Province. 
56,300 acres of pastoral ]and were alienated, 51,300 acres being 
in the Iringa Province and 5,000 acres in the Mwanza Province. 


Mission ScHoon Piots, TRADING CENTRES, &c. 


118. The demand for plots continued, and the following is a 
summary of the rights of occupancy in respect thereof that were 
granted during the year. Many of these, however, do not represent 
new holdings but are the result of applications to convert Kiwanja 
holdings into rights of occupancy under the Land Ordinances :— 


Missions and Mission School Plots ... re aoe 110 
Trading Plots ... ate La se aa .. 1,057 
Cotton Market sites ... “8 — a ae: 34 
Residential sites ae sec ioe oon Le 31 
Factory sites ... ree os oe wed ise 6 
Godown sites ... 4: oe sea @; oh 25 
Hotel sites Les a a ace ne maid 2 

1,265 

Surveys. 


119. The strength of the field staff was increased by 50 per 
cent. during the year. It has been mainly engaged on the survey 
of farms and ex-enemy estates and on the lay-out of residential, 
commercial, and native quarters in different townships. Other 
surveys included cotton markets, trading centres and mining claims. 

A systematic re-survey of Dar es Salaam Township was com- 
menced during the latter part of the year, the intention being to 
reproduce plans on scales of 1/500 and 1/2,500. A close network 
of permanent traverses now covers the commercial and native 
quarters of the town. 

Areas of 1.300 square miles in the Iringa and Mbeya districts and 
300 square miles in the Northern Province were topographically 
surveyed in connection with the alienation of land to non-natives. 


Geological Survey. 


120. The Department continued to occupy temporary office and 
laboratory buildings at Dodoma, its Headquarters. The new 
buildings in course of erection being not yet completed, this still 
restricted the scope of the laboratory work considerably since only 
qualitative examinations could be conducted. 
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Water Suppiy INVESTIGATIONS. 


121. The widespread urgency of water supply investigations in 
the drier areas of the Territory demanded again a considerable 
amount of attention. This included the construction of an ex- 
perimental conservation scheme for cattle and natives, in the form 
of a submerged dam with sump in a sand river three miles 
south-east of Dodoma; further advice and supervision with regard 
to the construction of the Dodoma town supply at Kikuyu on the 
lines proposed by this Department; reconnaissance traverses in 
Masai Land in connection with the Tsetse Reclamation Campaign ; 
a report on the water supply conditions and their improvement 
along the Kondoa-Irangi-Handeni stock route; advice on water 
supply for the Reclamation Camp and new settlement near Mata- 
lele, south-west of Singida ; examination of a portion of the Singida 
District with a view to the improvement of the water supply for 
natives and stock; a report on the conditions at the proposed new 
administrative station at Sumbawanga in the Ufipa District; and 
a report on the improvement of water supply in certain parts of 
the Eastern Province. As a result of this extensive survey it has 
been realised that further examination, testing, and development 
of water supply conditions is of very great importance and will 
require still more concentrated attention in the future. It has been 
decided therefore to increase the staff by another geologist and a 
boring foreman to enable the work to be extended without inter- 
fering unduly with other aspects of geological investigations. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS. 


122. A short visit was made by the Director to Lake Eyasi with 
reference to the salt resources of that area and, on return, the 
gold occurrences at Sekenke end on the Iramba plateau were 
inspected. During the visit to the proposed new administrative 
station at Sumbawanga in Ufipa, a detour was made to the Muse 
coal-field, about one day’s journey to the north. 


RECONNAISSANCE SURVEY FROM IRINGA TOWARDS FIFE. 


123. This was a continuation of the work started during the 
previous field season from Dodoma as part of an economic survey 
of the south-western area with regard to possible railway develop- 
ment. Two assistant geologists were employed on detailed work 
for most of the field season. It was impossible to obtain a topo- 
grapher in time to assist in this work, and unfortunately the results 
of the surveys being done concurrently by the railway surveyors 
and some other maps by the Survey Department were not avail- 
able in time to be of use to this Department. An undue amount 
of topographical work was therefore again unavoidably thrown on 
the geologists. A topographer has now been appointed and will 
be available for the next field season. The area geologically mapped 
amounts to 1,840 square miles, of which 1,290 square miles had 
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also to be topographically surveyed by planetable and prismatic 
compass traverses. Some of it was very mountainous and difficult 
country. Apart from general geological mapping the work in- 
cluded observations of soil distribution, water supply, limestone 
and road-making material, with a more detailed examination of 
the copper deposit at Kigugwe, Northern Buanji Highlands. and 
the Lupa gold-field. 


XIII.—LABOUR. 


124. The Labour Department, which was constituted in 1926, 
considerably increased its activities during 1927. The year 1926 
was largely occupied in preliminary organization and investigation. 
In 1927, however, it was possible to undertake more definite duties. 
Useful experience has been gained in connection with the question 
of labour camps and the routes followed by travelling natives, 
and, as a result of the statistics which have been collected, more 
definite information regarding the position of the labour market 
is now available. 

The Department was at first regarded with a certain element 
of suspicion by employers, who apparently feared that its activities 
would consist mainly in meddlesome interference or meticulous 
insistence on minor points of law. The visits of Labour Officers 
are, however, now welcomed on plantations and an atmosphere 
of confidence and cooperation has been attained. Employers 
realise that improved conditions attract labour and result in an 
increased output of work. In the very large majority of cases 
when the necessity for improvements has been pointed out they 
have been willingly carried out and only in a comparatively few 
instances has it been necessary to resort to legal proceedings. 

From the point of view of the native employee, the Department 
had a somewhat similar experience. Labour Officers visiting 
estates were frequently regarded by the employees as having come 
to punish or arrest, and it was some time before it was generally 
realised that the principal object of such visits was to discover 
and eliminate sources of friction or discontent. The natives’ 
confidence having been obtained, they are now willing to talk 
freely and, as a result, Iabour Officers have been able to obtain 
information of great value regarding the difficulties which the 
men experience on their journey to work, and the causes of dis- 
content while at work. 

The results of this state of affairs have been eminently satis- 
factory. A general and decided improvement has taken place in 
the whole management of labour, with the result that conditions 
are far more favourable to contentment and efficiency. The supply 
of labour is appreciably better than it was two years ago, in spite 
of the considerable increase in the numbers needed owing to 
development. Wasteful methods are more critically examined than 
formerly, and the importance of giving proper attention to labour 
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requirements is generally recognised ; feeding has improved, with 
a corresponding fall in the sick rate, and consequent economy in 
cost; and in certain areas, at any rate, the efficiency percentage 
of the labour force has been definitely raised, thus slightly reducing 
the cost of labour in spite of a tendency for wages to rise. 


Labour Camps. 

125. The Labour Camp established at Kilosa in 1926 has been 
maintained in full working order. Regarded at first with suspicion 
by the travelling native, it had begun to be generally popular by 
the end of 1926, and its popularity so increased during 1927 that 
it was necessary to increase the accommodation, which is now 
sufficient to house 250 natives. The number of travelling natives 
who passed through the camp during the year was 38,421. No 
charge is made and travellers are allowed to remain in the camp 
for three days; the vast majority remain, however, for one night 
only. The natives are expected to provide their own food, which 
can be purchased cheaply at the camp shop if they so wish, and 
they must fetch their firewood and water. It was found that 
many men arrive either ill or with wounds or sores developed on 
the journey, and a dispensary was opened at the end of July. 
The number of cases treated during the months that the dispensary 
was open amounted to 823, the work increasing steadily as it 
became better known. The more serious cases are, of course, 
removed to hospital. In addition to giving treatment the African 
dresser in charge of the dispensary acts as sanitation inspector 
of the camp and watches carefully for symptoms of epidemic 
diseases. Destitute or crippled travellers are helped to proceed 
to their homes and assistance is given to men whose supplies 
of food have run short. In addition to providing very necessary 
assistance to native travellers, the camp has proved of great valué 
in that it has been possible to collect statistics which throw con- 
siderable light on the seasonal movement of the various tribes 
which comprise the labour supply of the country. It has also 
proved the suitability of the sanitation system adopted and has 
furnished useful figures regarding the cost of construction and 
upkeep of various types of buildings for the accommodation of 
Jabourers. 

The success of the Kilosa Camp and the knowledge gained of the 
difficulties met with by labourers on their journeys to and from the 
plantations showed that an extension of the system was necessary. 
A second camp of the same type was built at Mziha, midway 
between Kilosa and Korogwe, on the principal labour route of the 
country. This camp, which also has its dispensary, provides 
accommodation for 150 men and has already proved very popular. 

Arrangements have been made for the construction of a third 
camp near Iringa, on the road from the Rungwe recruiting area. 
The camp was not, however, completed by the end of the year. 
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Movement of Labour. 


126. One of the outstanding characteristics of the labour position 
has continued to be the movement of great numbers of men over 
very considerable distances from their homes to the places of em- 
ployment and back. These lengthy journeys, with the resultant 
loss of time, are responsible for a great wastage. This is at present 
to a great extent unavoidable. Some improvement has, however, 
taken place during 1927, motor transport of labour having been 
introduced by a number of employers whose estates are situated 
favourably for this method. As the men greatly appreciate this, it 
appears likely that the inducement so offered will have such an 
effect that all employers who are in a position to do so will adopt 
it. The result should greatly economise labour, as weeks of 
marching will be saved and the men will arrive on the plantations 
in better health. 


Contract LaBour. 


127. While a considerable proportion of labourers prefer to find 
their own way to the plantation areas and themselves choose their 
employers, large numbers of men are still recruited by labour agents 
and sign contracts for a definite period of employment. The number 
of such contract labourers employed during 1927 was 18,031. 
Unfortunately, the contract labourer frequently fails to carry out 
the terms of his contract although he has, entirely of his own free 
will, agreed to it in the presence of a District Officer after having 
had it carefully explained to him. The expenses connected with 
recruiting are considerable and the employer naturally demands 
a guarantee that the labourer will remain sufficiently long for this 
expenditure to be worth while. Contract breakers can be divided 
into two classes: the ignorant native who deserts because he is 
dissatisfied with the place of employment or because, for some 
reason, he is anxious to return home; and the professional deserter 
who makes a practice of accepting a contract in order to obtain a 
free railway journey, a free tax ticket, and an advance of wages. 

The first type of deserter will, it is expected, decrease as natives 
become more accustomed to conditions of work and as those con- 
ditions improve as they are improving. The professional deserter 
is in a different category: he not only deliberately swindles his 
employer but he forms a most demoralising element in a labour 
force. In the past it was almost impossible for employers to obtain 
any redress when suffering from desertions. During 1927, however, 
the Labour Department commenced a system whereby the names 
of deserters are sent to their home districts and the deserters are 
dealt with on their arrival, perhaps some months later. In this 
matter the Native Administrations have proved of great assistance, 
not only by notifying the return of deserters but by impressing on 
their people that they must explain the cause of their dissatisfaction 
to their employer or to a visiting Labour Officer. 
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The J.abour Commissioner reports that the increasing power of 
the Native Administrations has proved a decided asset in the control 
of labour. They have maintained a measure of discipline among 
the young men and have proved helpful in the matter of tracing 
contract breakers. They have also shown an increasing interest ir 
the experiences of their men who go to work and this has led te 
a more intelligent attitude towards the subject. 


Disease. 


128. Considerable attention has been given during the year 1927 
to the question of disease as affecting the supply of labour. In 
the past, scurvy, in addition to being responsible for a large number 
of hospital cases, has caused great loss of efficiency in the case 
of the many labourers who have suffered from this disease in a 
milder form. The worst months have been from November to 
March, when there is a shortage of fresh vegetables and fruits. 
The position is, however, now satisfactory. In 1926 attention 
had been drawn to the importance of proper diet on estates and the 
practice of issuing fresh fruit to all travellers passing through the 
Kilosa camp had been introduced. As a result there was a rapid 
decrease in the number of scurvy cases admitted to hospitals. In 
the Morogoro hospital, for example, the number of patients suffering 
from scurvy during December, 1925, was 59, and in December, 
1926, only seven. ‘This progress was maintained and in 1927 not 
& case was reported. Beriberi has had a somewhat similar history ; 
while never so widespread as scurvy it was not infrequent. In 
1927, however, no cases were reported. Another disease which has 
greatly affected the labour supply in the past is yaws; an appreci- 
able proportion of the otherwise able-bodied population was more or 
less crippled by ulcers resulting from this disease, while very often 
in the case of men who were at work an insignificant injury would 
develop into a serious and incapacitating sore. The introduction 
of the bismuth-sodium-tartrate treatment by the Medical Depart- 
ment, and its widespread administration, has led to a marked 
diminution in the prevalence of the disease, and it seems reasonable 
_ to hope that in a few years it will have been practically eradicated. 
This would in itself add some fifty thousand men to the able-bodied 
population. 


Medical Attention. 


129. In addition to the dispensaries at the labour camps, efforts 
have been made to increase the medical facilities at the important 
employing centres. Most of the larger estates have now built 
hospitals where all except the most serious cases can be treated. 
In the case of the smaller estates, which are not large enough to 
admit the erection of a proper hospital or the employment of a 
good dispenser, steps have been taken to secure that each estate 
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has simple remedies on hand for immediate use and that all cases 
of any seriousness are sent to the nearest Government hospital for 
treatment on payment by the estate. 


Accidents. 


130. The number of serious accident cases treated in Government 
hospitals during 1927 was 101, and there were five deaths. The 
outstanding cause of accidents is the misuse of trolleys on light lines. 
This cannot be said to be in any way the fault of employers as 
there is no doubt that they do their best to secure safety. The diffi- 
culty lies in training natives to use sufficient caution; the more 
experienced the native in charge, the more reckless he becomes. 
Compensation is awarded by the District Officer's Court and there 
is no tendency on the part of employers to shirk their liability. 


Statistics of Labour employed by Private Employers. 


131. It is not possible to furnish an accurate figure of the 
number of labourers employed by private employers during 1927. 
The following figures are approximate only :— 


Total number of contract labourers during the year, 18,031. 


Approximately four times this number emigrate from their home 
districts to distant employment areas, say, 72,000. To these must 
be added an elusive contribution to the labour force in the shape of 
a very large number of locals, who work for a few days in each 
month, say, 60,000 occasional workers, equal to 10,000 regular 
workers. Between 4,000 and 5,000 go to Zanzibar for short 
periods. Employed in domestic service, 21,000. Employed in 
various occupations such as mines, wharf labour, and minor works, 
13,000. 


Porterage. 


132. It is quite impossible to estimate the number of porters 
employed by private persons or for the transport of produce. It 
can, however, be said that, while porterage for private purposes 
continues to be used to a considerable extent, road and railway 
development is constantly tending to reduce the amount. The 
construction of the Tabora-Mwanza line has freed many thousands 
of natives from the former necessity for carrying their produce 
great distances to market. The opening of the Kilosa-Ifakara road 
also had a valuable effect in freeing large numbers of people pre- 
viously indispensable for transport of loads and export of produce. 
In order to ensure that the wastage of labour on porterage should 
be reduced as much as possible by the use of motor transport, 
it is the intention of the Government to introduce legislation at an 
early date prohibiting the use of porterage by employers for the 
export of produce from areas which are served by motor roads. 
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Question of Forced Labour. 


133. The Governor in his address to the Legislative Council at 
the opening of the Second Session in January, 1928, referred to the 
fact that towards the end of the year a policy of employing force 
in order to ‘‘ make the natives work *’ had been openly advocated 
at a public meeting and by a section of the Press. He suggested 
to the unofficial section of the Council that they should take the 
opportunity to declare whether or not they shared the views of 
those advocating ‘‘ forced ’’ labour. He stated further :— 


““T suggest to the advocates of this policy of forced labour 
that they should pause and reflect that it is only slaves 
who can be forced to work, and that even if there were not 
the strongest ethical reasons against any such policy the 
practical obstacles are insurmountable. Moreover, they must 
not altogether ignore the fact that the Mandate provides that 
the Mandatory ‘ shall prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory 
labour, except for essential public works and services, and 
then only in return for adequate remuneration.’ They may 
turn their backs on this injunction ; they may pretend that they 
do not see the words which I have just quoted from the 
Mandate, but it is unreasonable to expect that responsible 
persons are going to adopt the same line of conduct.”’ 


The unofficial section of the Council, on which planters are 
strongly represented, vehemently denied that they in any way 
shared the views regarding ‘‘ forced ’’ labour which had been 
advocated in a section of the Press. The following are extracts 
from the speeches of non-official members :— 


“There is no such question : we cannot force labour, even 
if we wanted to. In the state of civilisation to-day it is im- 
possible. No nation would be permitted to exploit labour, 
therefore why introduce the word. Why fog the issue with 
these slogans which have no effect? If we openly admit 
that it is our intention to educate the native to the dignity 
and stern necessity of work, then I am prepared to help to 
the best of my ability. We must admit, however, that how- 
ever much we like to coin other phrases to-day the word 
‘force’ must go. Of necessity the existence of man de- 
pends in a very large measure on force; it comes into every 
individual’s life in every country. But let us drop it, Your 
Excellency, in so far as concerns the native in this country. 
The native must be taught to work. It is the policy of this 
Government, and a policy we are out to help.”’ 

‘*T know, Your Excellency, that it is one of the fears which 
your Unofficial Members have expressed quite freely in com- 
menting upon Your Fixcellency’s speech. that those of our 
critics who read that speech elsewhere may be led to believe 
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that your non-official Kuropean community was demanding 
that labour should be forced. I know that I am voicing the 


opinions of my colleagues when I state that nothing was ever 
further from us.”’ 


‘“‘T am intimately conversant with the Government labour 
policy and I fully endorse the labour policy of the Government 
as set out in the Sessional Paper which was placed on the 
Table last year. We are in full agreement with that policy 
and I think that if natives are to be employed as labourers 
they must be employed according to the policy laid down in 
that Paper. The native cannot be forced to work and there 
is no question of forcing him to work. Natives cannot be 
forced to work, but they may be asked to work. Of course, in 
the present day everyone has to make a living, and the native 
should also make his living, and the native will 
be forced to work in this way if he is properly educated. 
We must train him; we must teach him in such a way that 
we create in him an incentive to work. In that way he is 
forced to work, but he must be left to do whatever work he 
wishes to do. Further, if he wishes to work for the non- 
native it is for him to decide, and certainly he will choose 
whichever is preferable to him.’’ 


Native Administrations and Labour. 


134. On his return to the Administration at the end of the year, 
after his absence in England, the Governor found that in certain 
areas claims were being made by the chiefs to demand so-called 
communal labour (unpaid) from the people, and he issued the 
following memorandum for the information and guidance of Pro- 
vincial Commissioners :— 


‘“ The time has come when the question of the use of native 
labour ‘ for the purpose of exterminating or preventing the 
spread of tsetse fly’ (section 8 (0) of the Native Authority 
Ordinance, 1927), must be placed in a more definite position 
than it has occupied in the past. Up to the present the 
labour has for the most part been voluntary, or regarded as 
such, and no statutory order has been made under the Ordi- 
nance. In the absence of such statutory order defaulters 
cannot be punished and it is a fact, I believe, that in some 
cases natives have fled from their homes to escape such work 
and have been found wandering about in adjacent districts. 
2. I do not wish to interfere in cases where the chiefs believe 
that they can persuade the people to do the work voluntarily 
and do not wish to make a statutory order. In certain districts 
this course has been quite successful in recent years. But 
where they think that evasion is likely to occur it is desirable, 
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from every point of view and not leust from the pons 
of view of the preservation of their own authority over their 
people, that a statutory order should be made under the pro- 
visions of the law to which I have referred above. Suck 
order must not be made, however, until the sanction of the 
Governor has been obtained in each case, and even if fly 
reclamation work is regarded as voluntary the Governor's 
sanction must be obtained before embarking on any scheme. 
The order would prescribe the number of days’ work to be given 
by each man and if the Provincial Commissioners and the 
chiefs think such a course advisable it could provide for com- 
mutation of the labour by payment of a number of shillings 


bearing a reasonable proportion to the value of the work 
demanded. 


3. Communal work of a recurrent nature, such as keeping 
compounds and towns in a sanitary condition, keeping clean 
town and village roads and approaches, can be dealt with 
under section 8 (q) of the Ordinance. Where the service re- 
quired is one which in a civilised country would be performed 
by a local authority against a rate paid by the individual 
unpaid labour may for the present be requisitioned, but our 
policy should be gradually to substitute payment in money 
instead of in labour (still retaining power to compel labour if it 
is not forthcoming). The payment might be in the form of 
a small addition to the tax, to be retained by the Native 
Administration. There is no power to impose a rate but under 
legislation which will shortly be published in draft power is 
being sought to impose differential rates of tax within one 
area. 


4. If there are any other forms of communal labour that 
still survive, Provincial Commissioners should bring them to 
my notice. It is emphasised that the previous sanction of 
the Governor is required in every case before labour is 
requisitioned, but where natives are willing to carry out a work , 
quite voluntarily, as for instance in case of the Masai opening 
a water furrow, I do not desire to intervene. 


5. We must constantly bear in mind that in principle the 
native should discharge all his obligations through the medium 
of the tax. He should not (except in the cases mentioned in 
paragraph 3) be required to give unpaid labour in addition to 
paying a tax in money. If a capital work is necessary, such 
as the construction of a road, for example, provision should 
be made in the annual Budget, and in this case again a small 
addition might be made to the tax if funds are inadequate, 
such addition to be retained by the Native Administration for 
the execution of the work, assisted by a subvention from the 
general revenues, if necessary. Such subvention would have 
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to be voted separately on the annual Estimates of the Terri- 
tory. If, thereafter, labour is not forthcoming, the previous 
sanction of the Governor must be obtained before it can be 
requisitioned.’’ 


Government Labour. 


135. The following table shows the number of natives actually 
employed by the three large employing departments during each 
month of the year 1927. The figures do not include permanent 
employees such as clerks, messengers, mechanics, &c., nor do 
they include porters. The monthly average for the three depart- 
ments together was 14,556 :— 


Public Works Posts & 


Month. Railway. Department. Telegraphs. 
January ae w. 7,865 6,296 289 
February... .. 6,912 6,520 399 
March . te 4,679 6,314 368 
April ... ee .. 7,380 6,143 328 
May ... oh .. 7,882 7,356 395 
June ... ae co AGBST 6,434 270 
July ... oe von BAL 5,984 287 
August eis -. 8,195 5,185 345 
September... .. 8,912 5,742 340 
October ae .. 9,044 5,448 354 
November... we. 9,475 5,705 350 
December... w 8,171 5,837 350 


The position with regard to labour employed by Government 
departments has improved considerably during the year and con- 
scripted labour has been almost entirely avoided except in the case 
of porterage, which is dealt with in paragraph 136. 

The wage paid is the current rate prevailing in the district in 
which the labour is employed, and tables of wages were drawn 
up by the Labour Department, with quarterly amendments, for 
the use of departments. ‘The total number of labourers requisi- 
tioned for Government departments throughout the Territory during 
1927 for purposes other than porterage amounted to 8,046. Of 
these, almost all were employed prior to the issue early in 1927 of 
the instruction that labour was not to be requisitioned (except 
for porterage and in cases of emergency) without the express 
sanction of the Governor in each instance. 

The Labour Officers periodically inspect the Government labour 
employed in their provinces, advise as to its organisation, and 
satisfy themselves that the regulations regarding rations, &c., 
are being properly carried out. The Labour Department have also 
assisted Departments in obtaining voluntary labour when it was 
not available in the district where the work was to be undertaken. 
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Lack of organisation has been responsible for considerable 
wastage of labour. This has been due in certain instances to the 
fact that technical officers have had to recruit and manage large 
numbers of labourers in addition to carrying out their real pro- 
fessional work. An effort to overcome this difficulty was made by 
the appointment of a Labour Supervisor to superintend the large 
number of men employed on the Dodoma-Iringa road. The 
system was shown to have great advantages and will be extended. 


Government Porterage. 


136. About 78,000 porters were employed by Government depart- 
ments during the year, the average period of employment was just 
over six days. Of these, 33,097 were requisitioned. Of those 
included under the term ‘‘ requisitioned,’’ a number were tax 
defaulters and many others were not in fact conscripts. This is 
explained by the fact that it frequently happens that time does not 
permit of recruiting porters by ordinary means and it is necessary 
to instruct a chief to produce the number of men required. ‘These 
men are therefore placed under the category of conscripts but in 
practice most of them are perfectly willing to perform the work. 
This also applies to labourers conscripted for emergency works on 
bridges, embankments, é&c. The question of the reduction of 
porterage has been closely considered by the Labour Department. 
Instances have been discovered where stores have been forwarded 
at a time of year that necessitated porterage, whereas at an earlier 
or later date motor transport would have been available. In order 
to obviate such mistakes a directory has been compiled which shows 
every station and the means of reaching it in each month of the 
year. This was distributed to the departments concerned and has 
proved of distinct value. Tables showing the porter rates and 
cost of daily rations, with quarterly amendments, were also 
circulated. 


General. 


187. It may be said to sum up that during the past year the 
demand for labour has increased appreciably but that the supply 
has more than met this. The present position is decidedly better 
than that of three years ago, in spite of the very considerable 
developments that have occurred in that time. Tribes have 
entered the labour market who had never left their own country 
till a short while ago; others who might have been expected to 
decrease in numbers have not done so. A steady addition to the 
available labour force of the country comes from two sources; one, 
the elimination of preventable disease, and the other, the substitu- 
tion of mechanical transport for human carriage. The native 
labourer generally has been gaining experience and education in 
connection with work for wages; he is more useful and, at the same 
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time, better able to take care of himself, owing to having acquired 
knowledge of work and conditions on estates. There is little sign 
that the increased production of native-grown exportable crops has 
had any effect on the supply of labour, the improvement in trans- 
port facilities being in itself enough to account for the more useful 
application of much energy formerly wasted in porterage. The 
question whether a tribe should go to work for wages or remain at 
home and develop their own resources seems to be mainly one of 
mentality. Certain tribes appear to enjoy travelling, while others 
leave their villages with great reluctance. 


138. The following is a return of cases brought before the Sub- 
ordinate Courts under the Master and Native Servants Ordinances, 
1923 and 1926, during the calendar year 1927 :— 


Number of persons 
Number of convicted or in 


Charge. persons _ respect of whom 
charged. orders have been 
made 

Section 6(2) of Ordinance No. 11 4 1 

of 1926. 

Section 15 15 7 
y»»  21(1)(b) 1 _ 
Hees 5 2 
ao 20) sess 1 _— 
» 80(1a) 9 7 
y»» 30(1)(b) 9 7 
» 80(4) ... 4 4 
», 32(a) 14 12 
y»  82(b) 186 157 
»  82(c) 4 4 
» — 32(d) 16 13 
»  32(e) 2 2 
» —82(9) 21 21 
» 82h)... 2 2 
» 33(1Ya) 13 10 
y»,  88(1)(b) 13 11 
» 88(1)(d) er Aa 1 == 
» 88(1)(e) ns .. 268 217 

37 44 41 
39(a) 140 71 
», 39(b) 3 2 
39(c) 1 1 
39(d) 5 2 
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XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


139. Ordinances enacted during the year :— 
The Trades Licensing Ordinance. 
The Itinerant Traders Ordinance. 
The Profits Tax Ordinance. 


These three Ordinances are referred to in paragraph .26 of the 
Report. 


THE RalLway PROVIDENT FUND ORDINANCE. 


The Ordinance was enacted to enable the Government to establish 
a Provident Fund for the benefit of certain classes of Railway 
employees who are not eligible for pension from the funds of the 
Territory. The Fund is formed partly by deposits, compulsory and 
voluntary, by these employees throughout their service with the 
Railways, and partly by the payment of bonuses by the Government 
to the credit of the depositors. The Government also pays interest 
on deposits. These sums accumulate throughout the depositor’s 
service and the total is payable to the depositor on the termination 
of his service, or in case of his death while in the service, to his 
nominee or legal representative. 


THE EUROPEAN OFFICERS PENSION ORDINANCE. 


The Ordinance makes provision by law for the granting of pen- 
sions, gratuities, or other allowances in respect of the public ser- 
vice of European officers in the Territory. This was formerly 
governed by the Imperial Superannuation Acts. The main points 
in which the Ordinance differs from those Acts are :— 


(a) Computation of pension on the basis of service calculated 
in months instead of years. 

(b) Provision for gratuity and reduced pension at the option 
of the officer ; 

(c) Provision for gratuity in the case of an officer who dies 
in the service ; 

(d) Calculation or apportionment of pensions in cases of 
service in more than one Dependency. 


THE CaRRIAGE oF Goops BY SEA ORDINANCE. 

The Ordinance gives effect to the draft Convention on Bills of 
Lading agreed at the meetings of the International Maritime Con- 
ference and Committees of the Conference in 1922 and 1923, the 
object being to secure international uniformity of maritime law as 
regards bills of lading. The Ordinance is based upon the Imperial 
Act (Carriage of Goods by Sea Act, 1924), passed in the United 
Kingdom for that purpose and secures that object so far as this 
Territory is concerned. 
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Tue LAND (PERPETUAL SUCCESSION) ORDINANCE. 
Referred to in paragraph 116 of the Report. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL OFFENCES ORDINANCE. 


The Ordinance promotes the efficiency of the public service by 
enabling disciplinary fines of limited amount to be imposed upon 
subordinate native servants of the Government. The departments 
of the public service in which the powers given will be chiefly used 
are those such as the Posts and Telegraphs Department, the Public 
Works Department, the Printing Department, and the Sanitary 
Services, in which minor delinquencies by subordinate employees 
may cause considerable inconvenience or loss to the public. 


THE MASTER AND NATIVE SERVANTS ORDINANCE. 


The Ordinance removes from the scope of the Master and Native 
Servants Ordinance, 1923, first, clerks, as it is considered that the 
obligations and restrictions imposed by the Ordinance are inappro- 
priate to the employment of clerks; and, secondly, all those holding 
posts declared to be on the permanent establishment of the African 
Civil Service. 


THE MINING ORDINANCE. 


Section 27 of the Mining Ordinance, 1920, required the payment 
of royalty only by lessees and declared that the royalty should be 
a percentage of the value of the ore as raised and before treatment. 
These provisions were not suitable to conditions in the Territory. 
The section has accordingly been repealed by this Ordinance, which 
empowers regulations to be made from time to time determining 
the rates of royalties and the method of calculation in a more 
convenient manner. The Ordinance also enables regulations to 
be made prescribing the returns and records to be made by lease- 
holders. 


THE AFRICAN EDUCATION ORDINANCE, 


The Ordinance, which came into force on the Ist January, 
1928, enables the Government to assist the education of Africans 
in non-Government schools by the payment of grants-in-aid. The 
conditions upon which grants-in-aid may be earned are prescribed 
by the African Education Regulations, 1928, which also came into 
force on the 1st January, 1928. Copies of the Ordinance and 
Regulations have been supplied to the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission. Grants are given for general efficiency, which is deter- 
mined by inspection, and are paid in respect of the teaching staff 
employed, both European and African, the equipment of the school, 
the maintenance of boarders, and the number of passes in the 
prescribed examinations. Grants will also be paid towards the 
cost of school buildings and the expenses of holiday schools and 
travelling teachers. 
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XV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tsetse Fly Campaign. 


RESEARCH. 


140. Of the Research staff of nine officers, only two, an 
Entomologist and the Survey Botanist, were actually employed 
during the whole of 1927. Of the remaining seven, four arrived 
towards the end of the year, one is expected early in 1928, and it 
is hoped that candidates will be selected in the near future to fill 
the two vacant posts. 


141. The preliminary investigation of the habits of tsetse fly 
carried out in this Territory and elsewhere has shown that the 
best method of learning how to control the cattle-tsetses is to 
take a local problem and attempt, by employing all possible means 
of attack, to solve it. This was the plan carried out with success 
in previous years in the Shinyanga district of the Tabora Province. 
Before this principle could, however, be extended to the Central 
and Northern Provinces, surveys, which included the delimitation 
of the fly-belts and the minute examination of their fauna, flora, 
and foci, had to be carried out. This survey took up most of the 
time of the two available Research Officers and the year 1927 was 
therefore primarily one of preparation for the campaigns against the 
fly advances and for the general work of the research staff, which 
should be at full strength early in 1928. These surveys and those 
carried out in former years show that the cattle areas of the 
Central and Northern Provinces appear to be threatened with 
gradual extinction through fly invading them from various direc- 
tions. The biggest advances are those on the front Singida— 
Mayoni (G. Morsitans), on the east Mkalama front (G. 
Swynnertoni) which threatens south-west Mbulu, on a front west 
of Kondoa (G. Morsitans) which threatens Singida and part of the 
Dodoma District, and on the very large front (G. Swynnertoni) 
which swings from south-east Kondoa almost to Moshi and 
threatens Kibaya and the acacia thorn country of Dodoma. 


142. In addition to survey work the Department has, in connec- 
tion with its reclamation work, continued its experiments on the 
best methods of attacking the fly. Methods of killing woody 
vegetations have been further investigated. Organised late grass- 
burning, which was proved in previous years to be of great value 
against Swynnertoni, has again been used with success in the 
Shinyanga District, and evidence has been collected to show that, 
although much of the country occupied by G. Morsitans and G. 
Pallidipes is not so suitable for this method of attack, it can be 
utilized to advantage against them in conjunction with other 
methods. 
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143. The use of bird-limes and animal ‘‘ dummies "’ has been 
further investigated, and a commencement has been made in experi- 
mentation in the possibility of rendering cattle poisonous to fly. 


144. It has been proved that certain types of forest and thickets 
form a natural barrier to advance of the fly, and the formation 
of such barriers will be attempted. 


145. The habit of G. Morsitans to form concentrations in certain 
centres has suggested that if these were modified or eliminated 
fly might disappear from the area generally. This mode of attack 
was commenced during 1927 in the Kondoa area. Observations 
show that these ‘‘ centres ’’ vary greatly in type and that various 
methods are required for dealing with them. The experiments in 
Kondoa should, however, prove whether advances of fly can be 
stopped in this manner and whether such ‘‘ centres’ are indis- 
pensable to the continued existence of the fly in small numbers 
in the general area. 


TsETSE CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE. 


146. A Committee consisting of the Chief Secretary (Chairman), 
the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, the Secretary for 
Native Affairs, the Director of Veterinary Services, and the 
Director of Tsetse Research and Reclamation was appointed to- 
wards the end of the year to co-ordinate all the work which is being 
carried out in the Territory in the campaign against the tsetse 
fly. Three departments are engaged in this work; the Director 
of Tsetse Research and Reclamation is fighting the fly in the field 
in order to drive it back or exterminate it in given areas, the 
Medical Department is fighting in the field against human disease 
arising from the fly, and the Veterinary Department is doing 
the same in connection with cattle disease. The work also re- 
quired to be co-ordinated from the political point of view so as 
to ensure sound administration in the native centres where indirect 
rule has been introduced and particularly in regard to the employ- 
ment of labour for these services. 


Game. 


147. The special staff of cultivation protectors again proved of 
great assistance in the Lindi and Mahenge Provinces against the 
depredations of elephant. The position with regard to other 
game destructive to crops was, however, not so satisfactory. It 
has been found that the native scouts and trappers employed by 
the Department cannot, as a rule, be relied on unless they are under 
direct European supervision. It has accordingly been decided to 
modify the existing protective measures. As from the commence- 
ment of next financial year, the Native Administrations will become 
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solely responsible for the destruction of vermin and marauding game 
except elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, which will con- 
tinue to be dealt. with by the Game Department. 


148. Under the existing law, natives, unless in possession of & 
game licence, are prohibited from killing game except in defence 
of life or property; this means that they are practically pro- 
hibited from killing game for food, although Europeans (provided 
with licences) can freely shoot game outside the Reserves. An 
Ordinance amending the Game Ordinance is in draft, under which 
it is proposed that natives (who are of course not provided with arms 
of precision) shall be exempted from the provisions of the Game 
Ordinance to the extent of satisfying their legitimate needs for 
food; and instructions have meanwhile been issued that proceed- 
ings against natives for breach of the Game Laws should not be 
taken unless in flagrant or exceptional cases. The new Ordinance 
will contain provisions prohibiting indiscriminate cruel or barbarous 
slaughter and the killing of game for purposes of sale or profit. 


Ex-Enemy Property. 


149. Of the ex-enemy properties scheduled for sale only three 
plantations and one town plot remained unsold at the end of 
1927. During the year, 75 properties were disposed of, realising 
£45,278. The properties which are considered to be ex-enemy- 
owned but which have so far, owing to insufficiency of title, not 
been scheduled number 52. The total realised by the sale of all 
properties up to the end of 1927 was £1,324,945. Purchasers have 
met their instalment obligations in all instances. 


The number of estates scheduled for liquidation and dealt with 
increased to 911, the total amount expended to 31st December, 
1927, in payment of claims therein being £825,450. A further 
sum of £11,498 has been paid to claimants against the German 
Government based on formal awards made by the Anglo-German 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. Eleemosynary payments to German 
nationals during the year amounted to £10,063, and amounts re- 
leased during the same period to former owners who are no longer 
ex-enemy nationals totalled £4,373. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE OF PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION, WITH 
BRIEF REPLIES. 


1.—Slavery. 


(a)—1. Q. What measures are being taken with a view to ensure the 
suppression of the slave trade?—A. Slave trading is a punishable offence 
under Sections 370 and 371 Indian Penal Code. 

2. Q. What results have been obtained?—A. The prohibition is com- 
pletely effective. No cases of alleged dealing in slaves were brought before 
the Courts in 1927. 


(b)—1. Q. Is slavery recognised legally?—A. No. The status of slavery 
was abolished by the Involuntary Servitude (Abolition) Ordinance, 1923. 

2. Q. Does domestic or other slavery still exist? Give statistics —A. The 
étatus of slavery is not recognised in the Territory. After its abolition 
in 1923 there were, however, not a few ex-slaves who of their own choice 
continued to remain with their former masters by whom they are, in many 
cases, being supported in old age and infirmity. There are also natives 
whe live with and work for others for the purpose of obtaining sufficient 
money to marry a wife. These relations are entirely voluntary and can 
be terminated at will. To speak of them as ‘slavery’’ is entirely 
inaccurate. 


3. Q. What are the principal causes of slavery (gambling, drink, etc.)? 

4. Q. Is the pledging of a person recognised legally?—A. No. 

5. Q. Under what conditions can a slave get his freedom?—A. See reply 
to question (b) 1. 

6. Q. What measures have been taken, or are being taken, to provide 
for the emancipation of slaves and to put an end to all slavery, domestic 
or otherwise ?—A. See reply to question (b) 1. 

7. Q. Is there any time-limit fixed for the emancipation of slaves ?— 
A. Unnecessary: See reply to (b) 1. 

Q. lf in the affirmative, how long is the period? 


(1.—Labour. 


(a)—1. Q. Have measures been taken to ensure, in accordance with 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, the taking into consideration of con- 
ventions or recommendations of International Labour Conference ?—A. The 
recommendations of the International Labour Conference are hardly suitable 
to local conditions. Labour is almost exclusively agricultural and there are 
no industries or manufactures of any importance in the Territory. 

2. Q. Are these conventions or recommendations being carried into effect? 
—A. See reply to (a) 1. 

3. Q. By what other provisions is free labour protected ?—A. The Master 
and Native Servants Ordinances, 1923, 1926 and 1927, define the relations 
between employer and employed. 


(b)—1. Q. What are the measures intended to ensure the prohibition of 
forced labour for purposes other than essential public works and services 
and what are the effective results of these measures?—A. The prohibition 
of such forced labour is accepted as an axiom laid down by the Mandate 
itself, and no further action appears to be necessary to ensure it. Any 
case of the forcing of such labour would be an offence punishable under 
the Indian Penal Code which is applied to the Territory. 

2. Q. For what public works and services is forced native labour 
required ?—A. Labour has been requisitioned, when voluntary labour has 
not been available, for the construction of roads and temporary buildings 
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and in some cases for road maintenance, also for the transport of loads for 
Government officers and Native Administrations when travelling on duty. It 
is not possible to say how many were requisitioned as there is no doubt 
that, of those sent in to the administrative office by the Chief, many came 
of their own free will. 

8. Q. Are there any other forms of forced labour, such as labour in lieu 
of taxation, maintenance of highways, etc.? If any in the affirmative, 
how are these regulated ?—A. Labour in lieu of taxation is only permitted 
if the native is unable to pay his hut tax in cash and has made no effort 
to discharge his liability. In these cases, he is required to work for such 
period as is necessary to earn the amount of his tax at the rate of wages 
prevailing locally for unskilled labour. The work is invariably performed 
locally and the native is not required to leave his district. 

District roads, apart from metalled or trunk roads which are maintained 
by the Public Works Department, are kept clean by the natives in accord- 
ance with long-established custom. Cleaning is, as a rule, only necessary 
for a few days after the rainy season. Each village is responsible for the 
strip of road within its borders and the work is distributed equally among 
the householders. 

(c)—1. Q. How is the recruiting of labour required by private enterprise 
organised and regulated? Does the Administration participate in this 
recruiting ?—A. The recruiting of labour by private enterprise is regulated 
by the Master and Native Servants Ordinances, 1923, 1926 and 1927. 

The Administration does not participate or assist in any way in the 
recruitment of labour for private enterprise. 

2. Q. Does the Administration allow recruiting in the mandated area 
of labour for another Territory? If so, under what conditions?—A. The 
recruitment of labour for employment outside the Territory is regulated 
by the Master and Native Servants Ordinance, 1923, of which Sections 3 (1), 
5, 8, 9 particularly apply. From these Sections it will be seen that 
labourers may not be recruited for work outside the Territory except with 
the Governor’s consent and on a written contract, the form and conditions 
of which are laid down in the Schedule to the Ordinance. The present 
policy is not to allow recruiting in the Territory for foreign service although 
the free flow of voluntary labour is in no way interfered with. 

3. Q. What compulsory and disciplinary measures are authorised with 
respect to native labour?—A. Native labourers can only be punished on the 
order of a competent Court for offences which are cognizable in the Courts. 
The jurisdiction and powers of the Courts, punishable offences, and penalties 
relating to labour in particular are set out in Section 29 of the following 
Sections of the Master and Native Servants Ordinance, 1923, and in Sec- 
tion 12 of the Master and Native Servants Ordinance, 1926. No disciplinary 
or correctional measures are permitted other than those sanctioned by the 
Courts, 

4. Q. What powers has the Administration for controlling labour con- 
tracts in order to ensure their loyal fulfilment both on the part of employer 
and employed, and what powers does it possess to prevent any abuses in 
this respect?—A. Section 4 of the Master and Native Servants Ordinance, 
1923, requires all written contracts to be attested before a magistrate or 
an administrative officer, who must read over and explain the contract to 
the servant. Unless this is done the contract is invalid and unenforceable 
against the servant. Breach of contract on the part of the employer or 
employee is an offence under the Master and Native Servants Ordinance, 
1923, and is punishable under Sections 39 and 32, respectively, but it is 
difficult to trace deserting natives so that, in practice, the native is free 
to break his contract when he pleases as the chances of his arrest and 
conviction are slight. Contracts for service outside the Territory require 
the prior sanction of the Governor. 
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(1l.—Arms Traffic. 


1. Q. What measures are being adopted to control the traffic in arms and 
ammunition?—A. The traffic in the importation of arms and ammunition 
is strictly controlled by the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1922, which 
gives effect to the provisions of the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

The Ordinance works well, and is satisfactory in every way. To protect 
their crops against vermin, natives have so far been permitted to retain 
their muzzle-loading guns which have been in their possession for several 
years. Under the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance the Governor’s consent 
is required to the possession of a breech-loading weapon by a native. This 
permission has only been sparingly given to a few trustworthy natives 
occupying responsible positions. 

2. Q. What are the statistics relating to imports of arms and ammunition 
of different categories?—A. Sporting ammunition to the number of 518,238 
rounds, and 1,451 sporting guns and rifles and 400 pistols or revolvers were 
imported into the Territory during 1927. 

The total number of firearms registered in the Central Registry up to the 
end of 1927 was as under. Apart from muzzle-loaders practically all arms 
are in possession of non-natives :— 


Arms of precision ... ae cae tee aes se os 7,158 
Shot guns... Bu ae B36 ae ee wee ate 2,303 
Muzzle-loaders an es ise es So see w.—:15,128 


1V.—Trade and Manufacture of Alcohol and Drugs. 


1. Q. What steps are being taken to assure the prohibition of abuses of 
the liquor trafficP—A. Spirits are not used as an article of trade with the 
natives. 

2. Q. How is the campaign against alcoholism organised?—A. The manu- 
facture, sale and consumption of native liquor in townships is regulated by 
the Native Liquor Ordinance, 1923, while control outside townships is 
effected by means of regulations under the Native Authority Ordinance, 
1926. The sale and supply of liquor to non-natives is regulated by the 
Intoxicating Liquors Ordinance, 1923. The Ordinance prohibits the manu- 
facture of potable spirits, controls the possession of stills, and forbids the 
supply to natives of liquor other than native liquor. The only spirits 
permitted to be manufactured are denatured or methylated spirits for 
medical, industrial and other purposes, as authorised by Article 6 of the 
Convention of 1919 relating to the Liquor Traffic in Africa, and provision 
for controlling the possession and use of stills as permitted by the Convention 
is necessary. So far no licences have been granted for the manufacture of 
denatured spirits under.the provisions of the Ordinance nor have any applica- 
tions been received. Licences for the possession of stills would be granted 
only in accordance with Article 6 of the Convention. 

3. Q. What are the effects of these measures (statistics relative to the 
import and to local manufacture of alcoholic liquors, etc.)P—A. Statistics 
relating to the importation of alcoholic liquors in 1927 are given below :— 


1927. 
Quantity Value 
Gals. £ 

Wines aes ase se = nis 6 23,107 12,851 
Beer ... ... eee ve an se vs 120,151 23,960 
Brandy... a oe eas my Bie 4,775 5,205 
Gin and Geneva ms ude ao ot 4,620 3,539 
Liqueurs ... ore ae ate ace oe 657 757 
Rum ear ae er eS a oi 39 38 
Whisky... ee oa an eis se 21,796 30,987 
Unenumerated .. ae oe a aoe 76 158 


Such liquor is for non-native consumption only. 
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Native beer, the consumption of which at most native ceremonies is 
demanded by tribal custom, is manufactured locally. In the Mwanza, 
Tabora, Bukoba and Kigoma districts a certain amount of liquor is illicitly 
distilled by the natives, but the practice is, wherever possible suppressed, 
and the offenders, when caught, are severely punished under the Intoxicating 
Liquor Ordinance. The tariff on imported liquor is shown in the schedules 
to the Customs Tariff Ordinance, No. 34 of 1923. 


4. Q. What are the countries of origin of alcoholic liquor, other than wine 
and beer, imported into the Territory?—A. The United Kingdom and British 
Possessions, from which alcoholic liquor, other than wine and beer, to the 
value of £34,701 was imported. Other countries are France, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, Portugal and Italy, from which small quantities, totalling 
£5,983 in value, were imported. 


5. Q. What measures have been taken to assure the prohibition or regula- 
tion of the importation, production and consumption of dangerous drugs?— 
A. The complete control of opium and its derivatives is provided for by the 
Opium Proclamation, 1920, which enforces the terms of the Opium Con- 
vention of 1912. The preparation and sale of drugs and poisons is governed 
by the Drugs and Poisons Proclamation, 1920. The cultivation of the 
poppy is prohibited, and all opium, cocaine and other similar preparations 
imported must be deposited in a Government store, from which delivery 
can only be obtained on the authority of the Principal Medical Officer. 
The importation of all preparations of poppies, except red poppy petals 
and syrup of red poppies, is prohibited, as also is the importation of 
‘bhang.’’ The cultivation of ‘‘bhang’’ and its consumption, use or 
possession in any form is prohibited by the Cultivation of Noxious Plants 
(Prohibition) Ordinance, 1926. The Territory signified its willingness to 
accede to the Dangerous Drugs Convention signed at the second Opium 
Conference which met at Geneva in November, 1924. Legislation to give 
effect to the Convention was drafted in 1927 and came into force early in 
1928. 

V.—Liberty of Conscience. 


1. Q. What measures are being taken to guarantee liberty of conscience 
and religionP—A. There is complete liberty of conscience and religion 
throughout the Territory, provided, of course, that this is not prejudicial 
to law and order. Native customs are not subject to interference provided 
that they are not repugnant to civilised ideals of humanity and morality. 

2. Q. What restrictions have been laid down for the maintenance of public 
order and morality?—A. Sundry legislation provides for the maintenance of 
public order and morality. 

Among the more important Ordinances may be mentioned :— 

The Native Authority Ordinance, Peace and Order Ordinance, Witch- 
craft Ordinance, Young Girls Protection Ordinance, Township Ordin- 
ance, Native Liquor Ordinance, Intoxicating Liquor Ordinance, High- 
ways Ordinance. 

The Indian Penal Code is applied to the Territory. 

3. Q. Is there free exercise of religious worship and instruction?—A. Yes, 
provided that this is not prejudicial to law and order. 

4. Q. If not, what restrictions are there to limit such exercise? 

5. Q. What are the results of such restrictions? 


Vi.—Military Clauses. 
1. Q. Has the Mandatory Power established or maintained fortresses or 
military or naval bases in the mandated territory?—A. No. 
2. Q. What are the forms of native military organization and instruction ? 
—A. See paragraph 7 of the Report. 
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3. Q. Are there any police forces, independent of the military, charged 
with defence of the territory?—A. See paragraph 8 of the Report. 

The Police Force is armed and, in addition to its primary function of 
dealing with the detection and suppression of crime, is charged with the 
guarding of public offices and treasuries, the escort of specie and prisoners, 
etc. Other branches of the Force perform the work of Water Police. 
criminal investigation, and the supervision of immigration. 

Q. What is the respective importance of the two forces and the amount 
spent on each?P—A. The King's African Rifles is a military force charged 
with the maintenance of public order, if this is threatened to such an extent 
as to warrant military intervention. The duties of the Police Force are 
enumerated in the preceding paragraph. 

For the financial year ending 3lst March, 1927, the cost of maintaining 
the military service was £136,076, and the cost of maintaining the police 
service was £99,963. 


4. Q. In what respect is the military organization of the mandated terri- 
tory different from that in force in the neighbouring possessions of the 
Mandatory Power?—A. The military organization differs from those of 
neighbouring British Dependencies in that, in accordance with the terms 
of the Mandate, natives of Tanganyika are not available for service out- 
side the Territory. This principle is enunciated in the King’s African 
Rifles Ordinance, 1923. 


Vil.—Economic Equality. 


1. Q. What provisions are made to secure economic equality as regards: 
(a) Concessions?—A. Complete equality exists. 


(b) Q. Land tenure?—A. Complete equality exists. 

(c) Q. Mining rights (in particular, prospecting)?—A. Complete equality 
exists. 

(ad) Q. Fiscal regime (direct and indirect taxation)?—A. Complete 
equality exists. 

(e) Q. Customs regulations (imports, exports, transit)?—A. Complete 
equality exists. 


2. Q. What are the exceptions, if any, in each category ?—A, There are 
no exceptions, 


Vitt.—Education. 


1. Q. What steps are being taken for the elementary education of the 
natives of the Territory (organisation and statistics)P—A. See the para- 
graphs of the Report relating to Education. 

2. Q. What steps are being taken to provide for higher education of the 
natives, such as medical, veterinary, and technical?’—A. See paragraphs 
36, 93, 94, 104 and 106 of the Report. 


3. Q. In what languages is instruction given in the different categories 
of schools?—A. In Kiswahili in the elementary, and in English and Kis- 
wahili in the primary schools controlled by Government, 

In mission schools instruction is generally given in the vernacular, but 
increasing attention is being given to instruction in Kiswahili in accordance 
with the Government requirements for grants in aid under the Education 
Ordinance, 1927, and Education Regulations, 1928. 

4. Q. Are mission schools compelled to submit to certain conditions, and, 
if so, what2—A. The Education Ordinance, 1927, requires the registration 
of all schools. Mission schools are not compelled to submit to any other 
conditions, unless they desire to qualify for Government grants in aid. 
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1X.—Public Health. 


1. Q. What steps are being taken in the Territory to provide for public 
health, sanitation, and to combat endemic and epidemic diseases?—A. See 
the paragraphs of the Report relating to Medical and Sanitary Services. 


2. Q. What provisions are made for medical assistance?—A. European 
medical officers are stationed in all the more important districts, and Indian 
sub-assistant surgeons or compounders are posted to the smaller stations. 
Well-equipped hospitals are attached to district headquarters, and free 
medical attendance is provided for all natives. 


3. Q. What is the actual situation as regards prostitution, and what 
steps are being taken in this matter?—A. Prostitution is mainly confined 
to the towns. Among many tribes native custom permits irregular relation- 
ships between the sexes, a state of affairs which can only he changed 
gradually with the advance of civilisation and by patient missionary effort, 
but prostitution in the ordinary sense of the word is infrequent in country 
areas. Loitering in the streets of townships for the purpose of prostitution 
is an offence under Ordinance No. 17 of 1921. Sexual intercourse with girls 
under the age of twelve years is prohibited by the Young Girls’ Protection 
Ordinance No. 33 of 1921. The Township Rules, 1923, empower Administra- 
tive Officers to repatriate to their homes within the Territory any un- 
desirables entering townships. The Immigration Ordinance, No. 16 of 1924, 
prohibits the immigration of prostitutes or persons interested in the pro- 
ceeds of prostitution except in the case of natives born or domiciled in the 
Territory. 

X.—Land. 

Q. What systems of land tenure and forest law exist? How are they 
legally recognised? What lands are considered as belonging to the State, 
and what are regarded as communally owned ?—A. The lands of the Territory 
may be classified according to their tenure as follows: — 


(a) Lands which have been appropriated by written legal process or 
title to the use of individuals. 

(b) Lands which by virtue of custom or long prescriptive possession 
have been constituted into collective or individual estates the owner- 
ship of which is not supported by title and can only be established by 
repute, custom or prescription. 

Rights to land granted by the German Government are recognised 
subject to proof of title. Leyislation to abolish the limit of five years 
prescribed by the Land Ordinance, 1923, for proof of titles to land 
acquired before the commencement of that Ordinance was drafted during 
1927 and enacted early in 1928. Land granted by the German Govern- 
ment is held either freehold or on lease, with the option of purchase. 
No freehold title can be obtained under the Land Ordinance, 1923, 
but a right of occupancy for a period not exceeding 99 years may be 
granted under the Ordinance. 

With these exceptions the domain is regarded as belonging to the 
Tanganyika Territory, to be held and administered for the use and 
benefit, direct and indirect, of the natives. 

Certain areas are preserved as forest reserves by Government for 
reasons of rainfall and to prevent destruction of valuable timber. With 
the exception of these, natives have access to, and communal rights 
in accordance with native custom over, forest areas which are not 
privately owned. 


Q. What measures are being adopted for the registration of landed 
property ?—A. The following Ordinances deal with the registration of landed 
property: 

(1) Registration of Documents Ordinances, 1923 and 1926. 
(2) The Land Registry Ordinances, 1923, 1925 and 1926. 
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Q. What are the regulations for the alienation of land in which native 
or non-native communities exercise rights by virtue of heredity or use?— 
A. When any particular area of land is applied for the procedure is to refer 
the application to the Provincial Commissioner in charge of the Province 
in which the land applied for is situated. The land is then visited by an 
Administrative Officer and an enquiry is instituted on the ground as to 
whether the land is affected by any native rights of ownership or occupation, 
either permanent or intermittent, or whether it is really vacant land. 

Administrative Officers, in dealing with the disposition of land, have 
been instructed to bear constantly in mind the first part of the preamble 
of the Land Ordinance, 1923, as follows: — 


‘‘ Whereas it is expedient that the existing customary mghts of the 
natives of the Tanganyika Territory to use and enjoy the land of the 
Territory and the natural fruits thereof in sufficient quantity to enable 
them to provide for the sustenance of themselves, their families, and 
their posterity should be assured, protected and prescrved..... be 

Also the injunction, in Section 8 of the Ordinance, that the land 
vested in the Governor ‘‘shall be held and administered for the use 
and the common benefit, direct or indirect, of the natives of the 
Territory.” 

Also the further injunction, in Section 4, that the Governor in the 
exercise of the powers conferred upon him by the Ordinance in respect 
to any land “shall have regard to the native laws and customs existing 
in the district in which such land is situated.” 


If any native rights are likely to be infringed they are specifically safe- 
guarded, or if this is not feasible the application is not proceeded with. 

Q. What are the measures being taken to protect rights and interests 
of native and non-native communities in respect to land usury, forced 
sales, etc.P—A. Transfers of land from natives to non-natives are not 
permitted except with the sanction of the Governor. Such transactions 
sre usually permitted unless there is reason to believe that the transfer 
will be to the detriment of the native community. 

In many cases in the past Indians obtained mortgages on coconut and 
other plantations belonging to the natives on the coast as security for 
money lent or for credit given. 

The Credit to Natives (Restriction) Ordinance, 1923, will prevent this in 
future as it debars suits for the recovery of money advanced to natives 
unless the debt was approved by an administrative officer in the first place. 


X1.—Moral, Social, and Material Welfare. 


Q. What are, generally speaking, the measures adopted to ensure the 
moral, social, and material welfare of the natives (measures to maintain 
the interests, rights, and customs of the natives, their participation in 
public services, native tribunal, etc.)?—A. Referred to throughout the Re- 
port under different headings. 


X11.—Public Finances, 


The general schedule of receipts from, and expenditure on, the Territory, 
budget system, indication of the nature and assessment of taxes. 
See the paragraphs of the Report relating to Finance. 


X111.—Demographic Statistics. 


Births, marriages (polygamy), deaths, emigration, immigration. 

For statistics of population see paragraph 16 of the Report. Registration 
of births is compulsory in the case of Europeans and Americans and of 
deaths in the case of all non-natives. Compulsory registration by natives 
generally is not possible in all districts in the present stage of tribal 
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development, but notification of native births and deaths has been made 
compulsory in certain districts which are sufficiently advanced for this to 
be done. At present the statistics thus obtained cannot be regarded as 
accurate. There is no doubt that many births are not registered and the 
figures available are therefore of little value. Legislation to make the 
registration of births and deaths compulsory in townships has not yet been 
framed, but it is intended that this shall be done in the near future. 

For immigration see paragraph 17 of the Report. 

Europeans proceed to a temperate climate for a periodical change but 
there is no emigration in the proper sense of the word. 





APPENDIX Il. 


The Effects of the Policy of Indirect Rule introduced into Tanganyika 
Territory in 1925. 


I. 


An exposition of the introduction, working, and growth of indirect rule 
in Tanganyika Territory would be incomplete without some account of con- 
ditions obtaining prior to the adoption of the present policy. During the 
period of the occupation of German East Africa until the Mandate was 
given to Great Britain it was encumbent on the provisional Administration 
to maintain intact the machinery of government established by the Ger- 
mans, and this system was continued until late in 1926, when the Governor 
inaugurated the present policy with the full concurrence of the Secretary 
of State. 

German rule lasted 30 years, of which period some 20 years were 
noteworthy for a succession of wars and expeditions against 
the natives. Beginning with rebellion on the Coast, these hostilities ended 
with the Maji Maji rebellion in 1905-1906, which extended over roughly 
one quarter of the whole Territory. On occasions these hostilities were 
directed against powerful chiefs, as, for instance, Mkwawa of Uhehe, 
and ended with the downfall and deposition, and not infrequently the 
execution, of the rebellious chief. It is, however, not a fact that the 
dynasty of the ruling family therewith always disappeared. In Ruanda, 
Unyanyembe (Tabora Province), in Moshi (Kilimanjaro) and in Usambara 
(Tanga Province) the deposed or executed chief was succeeded by another 
member of the ruling family. But very often the successor withdrew from 
active government of his country, or, his power being broken, minor chiefs 
and even headmen made themselves independent, and thus tribal rule 
might be weakened until in the eyes of the Germans it no longer served 
as an effective means of control. Where it survived in full vigour, as, for 
instance, in Bukoba and on Kilimanjaro, it was supported by the Germans. 
Elsewhere, the tribal organisation was so democratic as to be scarcely 
recognisable by Europeans as a system of Government, and in these areas 
the Germans saw no alternative but to set up their own representatives 
or agents through whom they could exercise internal control after, in 
most instances, weakening the particular tribe by breaking it up and 
distributing the fragments amongst several administrative districts. In 
this wise the so-called Akida system was established over a large part of 
the country. The Akida or Agent, who might be described as a subordinate 
administrative officer, was always a native, and was chosen purely for 
his personal merits and educational qualifications. Discipline was the first 
aim of the German system; where tribal rule could achieve that, it was 
accepted; where it seemed not to comply with that demand, it was super- 
seded. 
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The transition from this German system to a policy of indirect rule was 
therefore more easily accomplished in some areas than in others, in some 
few districts it has not. yet been achieved, and in one district, at least, 
we do not expect ever to establish complete Native Administration and 
must content ourselves with a form of local native government which falls 
short of full Native Administration, but is of a more representative and 
popular character than was the Akida system. In the Lindi and Mikindani 
districts of Lindi Province a start was made with Native Administration 
late in 1927 after patient study of conditions lasting over two years. In 
Kilwa (Lindi Province) this study has at the present moment progressed 
so far that we may anticipate the introduction of indirect rule in that 
district during the current year. There has thus been no haste in 
the introduction of indirect rule, yet it has been established more easily 
and more rapidly than was anticipated, for the simple reason that despite 
30 years of a form of government directly opposed to the present policy 
the traditional organisation of the people was found to have survived, 
and very often was operative beneath the surface organisation superimposed 
on it. 


Il. 


The principles on which Native Administrations are constituted are 
sufficiently set forth in printed Memoranda. The present object is to discuss 
their working and development. It is to be borne in mind that the earliest 
established Native Administrations came into existence but three years 
ago, and that in many areas the tribal authorities had had no official 
support and recognition for a generation or longer; also that as an 
administrative service that of this country is very young and that during 
several years we had to concentrate on obliterating the scars of war and 
overcoming all the mistrust the African harbours towards new-comers. 
Taking all this into consideration, I think the Governor will support me when 
I say that the results have exceeded his expectations. The response evinced 
by the chiefs has been remarkable, and their abilities have appeared to 
be of a high order. The appreciation of the mass of the people may be 
heard among them at any gathering, and is impossible to doubt in view 
of the signal benefits they have derived from the establishment of Native 
Administrations, of which benefits I shall speak presently. One significant 
indication of the attitude of the people may be stressed. In the Mwanza 
Province several chiefs had been appointed in past years who had no 
rightful claim to such positions, and we have now been compelled to 
remove them owing to the insistence of the people that they should have 
their rightful chiefs. It is very evident that the people conceive that 
the policy of indirect rule implies that they are to be governed by their 
traditional rulers, and they will have none other. Elsewhere, as in Iringa 
and Usambara, the institution of a Native Administration was made 
possible only by the restoration of the old dynasty which had vanished 
under German rule. Indirect rule is therefore to the people not merely 
a matter of material advantage; it appeals to them because it secures their 
cherished traditional forms and institutions, and therefore it cannot fail 
to be popular. There is, in fact, as the Provincial Commissioner, Lindi, 
reports, a re-birth of tribal bonds and associations, and we have had several 
reports that the natives are flocking back to their own tribal areas. But 
that this revival of old institutions by no means creates stagnation or 
retrogression in political or economic life is abundantly evident. A 
tendency to develop and expand in scope is one of the most hopeful 
features of our Native Administration. One factor which seemed at first 
to militate against fruitful results from indirect rule was the inordinate 
number of tribes, sections, and petty communities into which the people 
were divided, and which have hitherto remained distinct and estranged 
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from each other, even hostile. Under a system of direct rule these many 
petty communities were inconvenient and contributed to keep the people 
apart, and when they were formed into distinct Native Administrations it 
became a question whether the new system would prove workable. Jealousy 
between the chiefs might render their co-operation and closer union more 
difficult than ever when each one had his revenue, his court, and his puny 
dignity to enhance his seeming importance. Resources threatened to be 
frittered away as long as they were dissipated amongst a host of petty 
native authorities. What has actually happened since Native Administra- 
tions were introduced may be briefly illustrated by some examples:—In 
Bukoba, where the chiefs were as jealous of their independence as they 
are proud of their ancient and common lineage, a Council of Chiefs has 
been created representing some two hundred thousand inhabitants and 
disposing of a joint revenue of £28,000 a year. In Mwanza Province, two 
areas, each of which was until recently divided between Jiall-a-dozen 
chiefdoms, have of their own motion formed themselves into two Native 
Administrations under two paramount chiefs, each of whom now rules 
over some 170,000 inhabitants. In the Shinyanga and Nzega districts, in 
Tabora Province, two federations comprising almost all the chiefdoms of 
these districts have been formed; they represent 112,500 and 130,800 inhabi- 
tants, and command revenues of £7,670 and £11,000 respectively. That 
this development has been brought about without coercion or undue pressure 
from the Administration may be gathered from the fact that in Shinyanga 
three chiefs joined the federation more than two years after it was con- 
stituted, and that two others still stand out of it; while in Nzega the 
federation has come about after protracted negotiations between the chiefs 
and in face of opposition by the leading chief, who at the moment prefers 
to stand by himself. In the Gogo country of the Central Province, where 
anything beyond small headmenships never existed, the hereditary head- 
men in each area have grouped themselves, and in each area have selected 
the senior by custom and tradition to exercise the supreme executive power 
in the area, and these in turn have formed three councils for the whole 
tribe under the presidency of selected members of the councils. In the 
district of Mbeya in Jringa Province eight chiefs of tribes or sections, 
which had been distinguished merely to the extent that each went under 
a distinct tribal name, have elected to become subordinate to one of their 
number. The Waseguha of Pangani District have formed two federations. 
The chiefs of Kilimanjaro, who for centuries and until the establishment 
of European rule made ceaseless warfare on each other and who five years 
ago would scarcely meet, are now grouped in three Councils, each of which 
has a common treasury and is constituted as a court of appeal. An 
interesting example ‘of success in the establishment of Native Administra- 
tions under most difficult conditions is afforded in the Lindi Province, to 
which I have already alluded. The principal tribes in that Province are 
the Wamakonde, Wanwera, and Wamakua. They have been much influ- 
enced by the coast civilization, which is always detribalizing, and in the 
past they were disastrously broken up by Angoni (Zulu) invasions and 
later by the suppression of the Maji Maji rebellion of 1905-06. Politically, 
they never advanced beyond the clan stage, and even that had become dis- 
rupted. There remained then, so far as surface appearances indicated, 
no sort of cohesion beyond that of the family. In such tribes the Germans 
saw no alternative but to appoint Akidas, and even the headmenships, the 
so-called Jumbes, were filled by persons elected by the Government. Investi- 
gations eventually brought to light persons whom we could recognise and 
who were acceptable to the people, namely, the Wakulungwa, and that 
because they had been the hereditary heads of settlements on whom devolved 
the privilege and duty of alloting the land. Of these were formed tribal 
Councils and Courts, which have not only proved popular but have given 
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proof that they are capable of exercising greater control than the Akidas 
did; after generations of disruptive influences and total lack of participation 
in the control of their own affairs, these tribesmen now find themselves 
united through their hereditary leaders, and are afforded scope and interest 
in the advancement of their country. 


I have already mentioned that in some tribes the restoration of former 
ruling families was a necessary condition before any form of real native 
administration could be introduced. Notable in this respect is the reinstate- 
ment of a Paramount Chief of the Masai, the Laibon Parit, who is the 
direct descendant of the Masai priest kings, the last of whom, Lenana, did 
so much to establish British rule over his tribe in Kenya, and therewith 
contributed much to the pacification of the whole of that Colony. In 
Usambara (Tanga Province) the Chiefdom known to early explorers as the 
important Kingdom of Vuga has been restored after an abeyance of some 
40 or 50 years, and so popular was this measure that a portion of the tribe 
living in Tanga District insisted on their inclusion in this Native Adminis- 
tration. In Uhehe (Iringa) Sape, the son of Mkwawa, who maintained 
@ seven years’ war against the Germans, has been reinstated, and the 
numerous headmen, who for years had been independent and might have 
had much to fear from the restoration of the Chiefship, have not offered the 
slightest opposition. Even the Pawaga tribe, formerly a vassal tribe, but 
independent since the downfall of Mkwawa, voluntarily placed themselves 
once more under the rule of the Hehe Chief. 


The re-establishment of these traditional forms of native government is 
directly due to the introduction of Native Administration, which very 
quickly reveals the genuine tribal organisation and authorities and indicates 
the way in which the people can be administered to their content and on 
lines that will endure. So, also, the newly-formed combinations such as 
federations are the direct outcome of Native Administration on the lines 
of the policy of indirect rule. There is a gradual decrease of small units 
by a process of amalgamation or federation, because the advantages of closer 
union are so manifest that they are becoming increasingly obvious to the 
people. Thus, one of the most pleasing effects of our policy has been a 
revival of ancient ties, the effacement of old animosities, and the union of 
sections which by nature belong to the same stock, the creation of wider 
interests, and a new spirit of unity and cooperation. The people are well 
aware that the fountainhead of all this new enterprise and spirit is the 
British Government and that it is by cooperation with the Government 
that they will progress. They have found new aims and aspirations, not 
because indirect rule in any way sets up a native government distinct from 
the British Government, but because there is complete cooperation between 
their administration and ours. To imagine that these Native Administra- 
tions and their expansion constitute any menace to us, reverting to the 
views of our predecessors, so far as we can gauge them, when they broke 
up the tribes as already described, is to misconceive entirely their character 
and influence, their very foundations. They are a strength and not a 
weakness to the Administration, As Native Administrations expand by 
the amalgamation of smaller units they will no doubt become more articu- 
late; a resolution by a council of eight chiefs representing 200,000 inhabi- 
tants must carry more weight than the expressed views of some petty chief, 
who speaks for a couple of thousands. Moreover, an assembly of chiefs 
representing a large area will inevitably deliberate from time to time on 
matters of common interest to which a number of small chiefs would not 
individually give much thought. But if these chiefs in council bring forward 
with some force matters of common concern it is of course far better that 
the tribes should make themselves heard through their responsible heads 
rather than through political societies conceived in European ideas. 
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Ill. 


The executive and judicial authorities are always one and the same 
in African tribes and the judicial powers granted to the Native Administra- 
tions are therefore essential to a system of tribal government. At present 
the Native Courts are of two classes, lst Class and 2nd Class. With a few 
exceptions independent Native Authorities, technically called Superior 
Native Authorities, have first class jurisdiction, their subordinates holding 
Courts of the second class. A new Ordinance which is about to be enacted 
admits of the grant of more extensive powers to Native Courts, and I con- 
jecture that the Governor will in several instances enlarge their powers in 
proportion to their status. A single chief or an assembly of chiefs ruling a 
whole tribe or large section of a tribe, holds executively and judicially a 
greater mandate from the people than does the chief of a few thousands. 
If that is so, then with the growth of our Native Administrations will come 
also an increasing application of native law and justice. There is much 
talk of native law as though it were a code fundamentally different from 
ours, but to my mind the difference is not so startling, having regard to the 
fact that in our own Courts the peculiarities of native custom are and must 
be taken very largely into account. It is more the Court through which 
the law is administered that is of consequence. The Native Court, and 
that Court alone, provides the means by which a man may be judged by 
those to whom he can speak in his own language, whatever his tribe, and 
by whom he, his mentality, and therefore his impulses and motives, are 
thoroughly understood. I would not go so far as to say that the individual 
native always prefers to come before a Native Court or that he always 
gets more exact justice there than in our Courts, but I do say that in a 
Native Court we escape that worst of injustices, namely, inadequate under- 
standing on the part of the adjudicator. I have examined many Native 
Ccurt registers and have found grounds for criticism, but excepting in the 
case of one very newly constituted Native Administration near the coast 
I have heard no complaints, and everywhere it has appeared that appeals 
are rare in the extreme; more common is intervention by the District 
Officers of their own motion. If the Native Courts err in any direction, it 
is in the way of excessive leniency, and that is very likely due to the fact 
that, their powers being so limited, they shrink from frequently imposing 
the maximum penalty they have power to award. 


All Native Courts are, of course, under the complete control and super- 
vision of the Provincial Commissioners and District Officers, who may alter 
any sentence and hear appeals. This supervision and control is one of 
their foremost duties, as has of late been stressed in orders issued by the 
Governor. 


IV. 


I now come to the economic side of our Native Administration, and to 
do so must explain some points in issue before our present policy came 
into operation. We may take it that in pre-European days every chiet 
received some customary tribute and service from the people; indeed this 
was perhaps the sole privilege he enjoyed as an offset to the many and 
precarious duties he had to perform. The tribute, in so far as it con- 
sisted of grain, of which the chief himself could consume only a small 
portion, might be of little value to him, but the right to demand free 
service from the people was distinctly valuable. Under a British Govern- 
ment from the start such privileges would no doubt have been abolished 
and have been replaced by an inclusive tax payable to the Government. 
The German Governinent. however, although levying a tax permitted the 
chiefs to levy the customary tribute which in course of time, through trade 
and export, came to represent a very considerable value; one chief was 
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said to be making some £10,000 a year out of the sale of produce, partly 
cultivated and partly contributed by his people. The collection of this 
tribute and exaction of service was nevertheless so troublesome to the chiefs 
that some of them petitioned the former Governor, Sir Horace Byatt, to 
convert it into a money payment. This being agreed to, it was decided 
at the same time to increase the tax wherever a commuted tribute was 
due and where the enhanced wealth of the people, due to economic pro- 
duction, justified the imposition of a higher tax. In this way the chiefs’ 
tribute would be commuted and paid by the Government to them in the 
form of a rebate on the tax. This was the position as Sir Donald Cameron 
found it when he came to the country. His Excellency then took the 
decision that instead of paying over to the chiefs for their own personal 
use the sums due for commutation of tribute and service these sums should 
be used in each case to form the nucleus of a Native Treasury in each 
of the newly-formed Native Administrations, allowing the chiefs fixed 
salaries from the revenues of these treasuries commensurate with their 
standing and needs. The original contribution to the Native Administra- 
tions has since been increased in several districts, and in some areas a 
rebate has been granted although no custom of tribute formerly existed. 
In addition to the tax rebate the Native Treasuries are credited with the 
receipts from the Native Oourts and with the fees imposed by the Native 
Administration under the provisions of the Native Authority Ordinance, 
such as marriage and divorce fees, ferry dues, market fees, and so forth. 
The Native Administrations do not create their revenue by having to impose 
taxation in addition to the general direct tax; their revenue is derived from 
a share of that tax. 


The sum provided in the 1928-29 Estimates for tax rebate, which con- 
stitutes the bulk of the Native Treasury revenue, is £143,422, or 20 per 
cent. of the total yield from the Native Hut and Poll Tax. 


It is not possible at the moment to give an exact or detailed table showing 
the purposes for which these moneys are used throughout the Territory, 
but the attached printed Summary for 1927-28 gives the total expenditure 
under Personal Emoluments, Other Charges, and Extraordinary Expendi- 
ture. I append also, by way of example, details of the approved 1928-29 
Estimates for several Native Treasuries. 


Taking the Estimates for the Sukuma and Nyamwezi Federations and 
the Chiefdom of Unyanyembe, which three Native Administrations repre- 
sent more than three-fifths of the whole of the Tabora Province, it will 
be found that their total tax rebate amounts to £17,741. This is money 
the chiefs formerly regarded as their own personal perquisite even if they 
had to pay therefrom certain charges. Their personal stipends consume 
less than a third of this sum, namely, £5,458, but no chief has as yet 
complained that he has been deprived of his full dues; instances have 
indeed occurred of chiefs contributing out of their own stipends to public 
expenditure where funds from the Native Treasury were inadequate. 


The whole expenditure under Personal Emoluments, whereunder are pro- 
vided salaries for sub-chiefs, headmen, clerks, messengers, dispensers, 
labourers, etc., comes to £14,202, the total revenue being £25,349. 


Turning now to details, the Nyamwezi Federation budget shows an 
expenditure of £624 for maintenance of a Native Administration school; 
in this is not included a sum of £720 for boarders’ maintenance, which 
is found out of school fees to the same amount. ‘The school was built 
during the current year and extensions are provided for next year costing 
£440. The Sukuma and Unyanyembe Administrations started their schools 
a year earlier, and their budgets therefore provide only for maintenance 
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charges. These Native Administration schools are aided by the Govern- 
ment only in so far as teachers and equipment are supplied by the Educa- 
tion Department; otherwise they are built and maintained and, in the 
main, also managed by the Native Administrations. Primarily they are 
intended for education of the sons of headmen. The chiefs have taken the 
keenest interest in their schools; two chiefs contributed generously to the 
cost of building and equipment out of their own pockets; they have become 
a matter of pride to the Native Administrations, and there is healthy com- 
petition between them in this respect. It will be observed that the Nyamwezi 
Estimates show contributions from other Native Administrations which 
are too small and poor to maintain their own schools. In such ways the 
larger units may benefit smaller groups and common interests are estab- 
lished between sections even without closer political union; sons of head- 
men from all parts are educated together and old animosities and estrange- 
ments that survive to-day will tend to disappear in the younger generation. 


Under ‘‘ Medical’ will be found provision for dispensaries, leper treat- 
ment centres, and child welfare work. Within the last 18 months the 
Director of Medical Services has arranged to train native dressers or 
dispensers, who are tlen employed by the Native Administrations; 
their salaries, the erection of dispensaries, and the cost of drugs being 
paid from Native Treasury funds. These dispensaries have been of great 
benefit to the people who are now able to obtain treatment without going 
long distances to District Stations. The Nyamwezi Federation employs 
14 such dispensers. Apart from the fact that they dress sores and 
administer simple drugs and so prevent more serious ills, they serve a most 
important purpose in that they direct more serious cases to the hospitals, 
and generally dispose the people to our system of medical treatment in 
place of their own medicine men. It is proposed now to make use of them 
in a hook-worm campaign which the Director of Medical Services is launch- 
ing. The Native Treasury Estimates we are examining provide next year 
for £492 for dressers’ salaries and £1,063 for construction and maintenance 
of dispensaries. No less than 463 sets of equipment have so far been ordered 
from home for the Native Administration dressing stations in the various 
Provinces.* 


The Nyamwezi Federation also provide £150 for completion of a hospital 
which they have built at their own expense, and the Sukuma Federation 
provides £131 for a Child Welfare and Maternity Clinic which they have 
constructed and equipped during the present calendar year. The clinic 
is under charge of a lady doctor of one of the Missions, who for years has 
maintained a similar institute in the Mission and has at last educated 
the natives up to an appreciation of her work. The manifest success and 
popularity of the enterprise will, it is confidently expected, stimulate other 
Native Administrations to follow suit. It is scarcely necessary to stress 
the inestimable value of the service thereby rendered to native communities, 
in which infant mortality is very often high. 


Expenditure for care and treatment of lepers in the three Administra- 
tions amounts to £824. t 


The Sukuma Native Administration maintains a seed and stud farm, 
the annual expenditure on which is £373. Nyamwezi, following suit, has 
started a seed farm for which £208 is provided, and the Unyanyembe 
Administration votes £50 for purchase of seed. It has recently introduced 
a valuable strain of rice seed which had been allowed to disappear in the 
area, 





* The total number of dispensaries maintained by Native Administrations 
in the Territory is 160. 
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£620 is set aside for tsetse clearing. £850 is voted for maintenance of 
roads. 


As I said before, the smaller units are unable to provide on the same 
scale for public benefits and, naturally, where tribes are split up into petty 
groups the inhabitants cannot enjoy those benefits which the larger groups 
can afford. Precisely on this account there has been a growing tendency 
to form larger combinations; the incentive being generally economic, and 
the first common effort being usually a pooling of funds. Thus, in the 
Kahama District of Tabora Province we have 11 distinct Native Adminis- 
trations which cannot as yet be brought to combine. Financial coopera- 
tion has, however, now been initiated, inasmuch as they have by joint 
contribution provided for establishing a school next year costing £250, 
a seed farm, a central treasury agency, and two leper settlements. 


In Mwanza Province we have very similar conditions to those obtaining 
in Tabora Province. In one out of the four districts of the Province, 
namely Musema District, the Native Administrations are all small, in the 
other districts thero still survive some small units, but in the greater 
part of these districts the establishment of Native Administration has been 
followed by amalgamations which are the most considerable in the Territory. 


The largest units in the Province are the Isangijo Federation (Mwanza 
District) and the Paramount Chiefdoms of Kwimba (Kwimba District) and 
Binza (Maswa District) which were recently constituted by the will of 
the chiefs and the people. Each of these provides for Native Administra- 
tion schools, those for Binza and Kwimba will be built from funds pro- 
vided in next year’s Estimates, amounting to £500 and £1,000 respec- 
tively; the Binza Native Administration will also build a second school 
at a cost of £150. Altogether, the Native Administrations of this Proviuce 
are establishing 11 schools to accommodate 1,000 children, including 300 
girls. Other Native Administrations allocate sums for assistance to scholars 
attending the Government central school, principally the sons of chiefs 
whose education is so important for the future development of Native 
Administration. The building of this school cost £3,000, of which £2,000 
was contributed by the Native Administrations, the balance by general 
revenue. 


The total Native Treasury votes for education in Mwanza Province amount 
to £3,912. 


Equally generous provision is made for medical service in this Province. 
Thirty-one dressers are employed and the same number of dispensaries 
have been or are being built and maintained. Of the dispensers, 15 are 
employed by the aforementioned three Administrations, while the remain- 
ing 16 are employed by 13 other Native Administrations. Unfortunately, 
nine Native Treasuries have not the necessary funds; they are an example of 
the material disadvantages the people suffer from the existence of numerous 
and distinct political divisions. The Isangijo, Binza, and Kwimba Adminis- 
trations will each maintain a demonstration farm, in addition to which 
Binza has provided £300 for purchase of ploughs and £106 in salaries for 
six native Agricultural Instructors. Two other Native Administrations 
have established such farms and several others allocate sums for the pur- 
chase of seed. The cost of the first three farms mentioned here will be 
£520. plus £430 for upkeep in the forthcoming financial year. 





The Mwanza Province is largely denuded of forest, and various Native 
Treasuries are now expending substantial sums on re-afforestation. 


The greatest problem of this Province is grazing, a problem rendered 
more acute by extensive fly belts which not only restrict the grazing area 
but constitute sources of sleeping sickness. Large clearings have been made 


wi! 
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by voluntary iabour, and every Native Administration affected has pro- 
vided for tly eradication according to its competence. Binza heads the list 
with an allocation of £750, Kwimba furnishes £600, while the Isangijo 
Federation has voted £92. 


Other amenities and benefits are provided for, such as forries, water 
conservation, markets, and upkeep of roads, as well as construction of 
bridges. The road votes of the three larger Native Administrations 
aggregate £924. 


In Bukoba Province the chiefs received as a personal stipend Shs. 3/- 
in the tax ever since the German time, and until recently also exacted 
tribute from their people. In consequence their salaries had to be fixed 
at figures much in excess of those normally paid to the chiefs of the 
Territory, and unfortunately those salaries consume 25 per cent. of the 
revenues of their Treasury. Nevertheless, their people enjoy benefits which 
were not thought of three years ago. I attach a summary of the Bukoba 
District Budget, and draw attention to the following. In the first place, 
it should be understood that the summary is taken from a joint budget 
actually compiled by the seven chiefs of the district who three years ago 
had nothing in common excepting mutual jealousy, who were afraid to 
meet each other unless they took with them their own food and water, and 
who appropriated as their personal perquisite almost every penny which 
now appears as revenue of the common Native Treasury. From this 
revenue the following public benefits are financed :— 


£ 
Native Administration Workshop Staff . 2 bck 300 
Asiatic Surgeon to supervise the Native Dressers ae 330 





12 Dressers... ao ree aan = a6 oe 216 








Upkeep of Dispensaries +e 825 
Maintenance of Lepers and Destitutes eas 3 208 
Agricultural Staff—Headman, Sprayers, Labourers p 35) 303 
Education (Recurrent) 250 
Contribution to Government ‘School I (to which £800 voted last 

year) ... a .. 1,450 
Maintenance and construction of new Dipping “Tanks. 895 
Vermin Destruction ... was fs nee ‘ pers 100 
Purchase of Breeding Stock . ae ae ave a8 oe 90 


The Masai are a purely pastoral tribe whose whole wealth and entire 
interest is represented by their livestock. The continuous search for pasture 
and water necessarily keeps them to a nomadic life, which, in turn, hampers 
their advancement. The immediate need of this tribe is thus permanent 
water supply around which they can_ settle down, and _ this 
demands a comparatively large capital outlay. A way out of the 
difficulty has been found by means of a Government loan of £5,000 for 
water works, which are now in hand. Interest and sinking fund on this 
loan is paid by the Masai Native Treasury. In the arid regions of the 
Central Province the improvement of water supplies is a boon to both 
man and beast, and here the Native Administrations, acting on the advice 
of the Director of Geological Survey, are digging new and improving old 
wells and waterholes; submerged dams, trenches, and reservoirs are being 
constructed, and the larger central watering places are being equipped 
with windmills. The total expenditure on these works up to the end of 
1928-29 will be over £1,700. Native Administration farms have been 
established, and the crops from these have been partially used to stock 
small grain depots which the chiefs are establishing as reserves against 
the famines which are so common and disastrous in this region. 
By this means, coupled with insistence on adequate cultivation and sufficient 
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_Teserve supplies in the villages, it is believed that the chiefs have made 
ample provision against any famine which may occur in the Central 
Province. The Gogo tribe of this Province, of evil notoriety since the 
days of Stanley, and regarded by the Germans ag intractable and unpro- 
gressive, have become industrious cultivators, and the activities of their 
Native Administrations would do credit to the most progressive tribes of 
East Africa, while their country, famed only for its lack of natural water 
sources and frequent famines, is to-day an example of what can be done 
in artificial water supply and security against famine and in producing 
grain and ghee for export. 


Three years ago they were not much more than a collection of mobs: 
to-day the Provincial Commissioner (who made them) writes that ‘‘ through 
the spirit of self help which is growing so vigorously in each unit, each 
native authority is finding its own soul.’’ In the remote district of Singida 
in the same Province, the inhabitants of which were a few years ago as 
backward and poor as any in the Territory, the Native Administration 
budgets in 1928-29 for expenditure on Education to the amount of £2,892, 
which will be used to build a school and provide a staff of teachers and 
two artisans to teach carpentry and tailoring. 


The ten Native Administrations of the Central Province employ 12 
Native Dressers. One of these is reported to have treated over 1,000 
simple cases already, and so much are their services in demand that it 
has been found necessary to give some of them assistants. The total sum 
spent on agricultural enterprises undertaken by these Native Administrations 
is £592. 


In the Lringa Province the Native Administrations employ 35 Dressers, 
13 Agricultural and 8 Forestry Instructors, they expend £425 on purchase 
of seeds and maintain 6 experimental farms for establishment of which 
£1,800 have been voted. 


Of all the benefits which have been cited, it may be said that they 
have been bestowed on the people only since Native Administrations were 
introduced. It may be argued by some that they could equally well be 
provided without the institution of Native Treasuries. As to this, it must 
be said that they had not so been provided in the past and that the 
Native Administrations are for various reasons able to make more economic 
use of their moneys than if the expenditure were undertaken by Govern- 
ment departments. The sums spent on certain enterprises may seem quite 
inadequate, even paltry, but one has actually to see what has been accom- 
plished to believe that schools, dispensaries, farms, and so forth can be 
established with the money available for these purposes. The expenditure 
of public funds by the Native Administrations has, however, a value of 
its own, It stimulates interest and enterprise not only among the Native 
Administrations, but also among the people, and opens their eyes as nothing 
else could do to the fact that they derive direct and obvious benefits from 
the taxes which they pay. Most fortunate was the coincidence of the 
provision of tribal funds with the increase in the rate of tax, and so long 
as future increases of tax bring with them, as they should, an increase 
of tribal funds there will be no difficulty in raising the tax where the 
people are in a position to pay more. On the other hand, it cannot be 
argued that a sop is offered to the natives or that the tax rebate merely 
serves a political end, for, quite apart from the valuable lessons in 
managing their own affairs which the people are being taught in this 
manner, of the opportunities of development that are being afforded them, 
the money is clearly used in providing solid benefits which the people ought 
to enjoy and which make for their own social progress; which they did 
not enjoy previously. 
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The influence of our policy is felt in every sphere of tribal life. Whether 
we observe its political, its economical, or its moral and intellectual effects, 
we shall find that throughout the Territory the system of indirect rule has 
been singularly stimulating to all concerned from the chief down to the 
peasant and—be it said—also to our administrative officers. Chiefs who 
formerly saw their scope limited to the arbitration of petty disputes and the 
collection of revenue and labour for the Government, who saw all their 
prestige and all the cohesion of the tribe gradually wasting away and dis- 
appearing, now regard themselves as the responsible rulers of their tribes and 
are doing good work in fulfilling their duties as such. The people see them- 
selves in enjoyment of benefits which they definitely know to be contributed 
from funds derived from their taxes and proportionate to these, and are 
relieved from the burdens formerly imposed on them by their chiefs. Those 
in immediate authority over the tribesmen are there by their choice and 
the sanction of tradition. The law they live under is that which they under- 
stand and is administered by their own judges. There is a general return 
to old-established ways and institutions purged of the evils and terrors of 
barbarous times. The animosities of those days are disappearing and giving 
place to cooperation and unity between related groups. As yet this develop- 
ment is in its infancy but there is every prospect that closer union will 
spread until all of those groups which have a common custom’and language 
will be united in some form of tribal amalgamation. The progress made in 
all these directions during the three years that have elapsed since the 
present policy was introduced leaves us confident that the right line has 
been followed and that it will lead to the right goal, provided nothing is 
allowed to divert us from our course. 


Cc. DUNDAS, 
Secretary for Native Affairs. 


15th February, 1928. 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF 
NATIVE TREASURIES, 1927-28. 


Norg.—Six-sevenths of the total revenue of the Native Administration is 
derived from tax rebate. This sum was at one time regarded as the 
perquisite of the chiefs but on an average the chiefs’ salaries do not come 
to more than 50 per cent. of it. 
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Sukuma Council Budget, 1928-29. 


REVENUE. 
i Shs. 
Hut and Poll Tax Rebate y, —... re ses aes bes fan 122,001 
Court Revenue eee Mee Aer: te! a" ach 12,500 
Sales of Seed from N.A. Seed Farm tes ae &s sis Sa 1,500 
Sundry Fees and Dues ... 233 Ba aes wa BES 2,500 
Total Sis i A oad Fe Shs. 138,501 
Balance from previous year Po wae AG Be es of 14,903 
Shs. 153,404 
EXPsnDITURB. 
Total Recurrent... nae eek aN ae ee ik die 132,450 
Extraordinary ie a as ae ee ost ooh 10,000 
Shs. 142,450 


Balance to be carried forward to 1929-30 wb ary as 10,954 


Deraits or ExpeNnDITURE. 


Personal Emoluments. Shs. 
(1) Salaries to ten Chiefs ae ee we as Bod aes 42,780 
(2) Pension to two Chiefs is ne ee a et a 2,400 
(3) Salaries to 117 Headmen ... tae wes one ie ae 25,920 
(4) 3 Tribal Dispensaries ... ie ae a5 i se ee 1,320 
(5) 19 Clerks fee Ae Tod ie eh a ey fos 7,920 
(6) 74 Messengers ee aoe ee ae aoe ee eee 7,128 
(7) Sanitation Labourers Bas de ane Ls oEn 355 3,216 
(8) Farm Hands _.... nee 4 As fo a cee iss 1,464 
Total Personal Emoluments ... os Shs. 92,148 
Other Charges. Shs. 
Maintenance, Buildings ... sie 5 ree es ke ass 4,500 
Maintenance, Roads tye Ver wees ese ets eae bereee ees 5,000 
Tsetse Clearing... a's a5 bas ee uss dec oti 3,000 
Maintenance, Lepers Ra i a wee os 2,500 
Maintenance, Native Administration School : ee ae 1,500 
Contribution to Central Native Administration Agency ae ae 2,892 
Transport... ae fe 3,000 
Contribution to Child Welfare and Maternity Home oe Be 2,620 
Maintenance; Seed Farm sds ae a 4,000 
Stud Farm and Ghee Improvement... a9 aa 235 os 2,000 
Maintenance, Tribal Dressing Stores ... 2 2,160 
Sundries: Stationery, Uniforms, Vermin Resources, “Allowances... 7,070 
Total Other Charges... aes bee Shs. 40,242 
Extraordinary. Shs. 
Purchase of lorry... ioe see as aes sty as see 5,000 
Tribal Dispensary ... 1,000 
Office and Quarters for “Council Headquarters (total estimate 
Shs. 9,000) Ms ote fe ae ais cn 3,000 
Additions to Leper “Hospital Aa as me a3 ae ce 1,000 


(Total cost Shs. 10,000 of which 3,040 expended in 1927-28) Shs. 10,000 
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Unyanyembe Budget, 1928-29. 





Revenvs. 
‘ Shs. 
Hut and Poll Tax Rebate», ... an oe, ot we see 103,002 
Court Revenue ! am Bs se Sie wea 33 10,000 
Balance from 1927-28 aa ae Bee ou oes aoa es 21,830 
Shs. 134,832 
ExpeNnDITURB, 
Shs. 
Paramount Chief’s salary He Sie a ae ee Rs 33,996 
18 Sub-Chiefs, 74 Headmen ees ne a as sh ds 34,668 
8 Clerks ae ase ists See is Ree sie 5,520 
6 Overseers a iss ave a ae 205 er ie 1,248 
45 Messengers it she en se ee exe ms ves 6,612 
6 Tribal Dressers ... os ee is ane ts ade Be) 1,800 
Total Personal Emoluments ... oe Shs. 83,844 
Other Charges, 
Shs. 
Contribution to Central Native Treasury Agency ... as er 1,604 
Contribution to Native Administration School... se re 720 
Clearing and Maintenance of Roads ... is oo Je a 6,000 
Maintenance of Buildings a ere age ous aze Bey 1,000 
Maintenance, Tribal Dispensaries eB a bee ee 1,800 
Contribution to Maintenance, Leper Settlement Ae a ee 2,400 
Contribution to Maintenance, Hospital Sanitation ies ea 1,000 
Purchase of Seed eae a eee +03 F os de 1,000 
Vermin destruction aaa ae a “ss a SA fais 500 
Sundry Charges: Stationery, Telephone Rent, Uniforms, 
Furniture Repairs at ee ace ate oe see ace 4,575 
Total Other Charges... a ea Shs. 20,599 
Extraordinary Expenditure. 
Shs. 
(1) Completion of Headquarters (estimated cost Shs. 10,500) . 9,000 
(2) Quarters and Dispensaries, three additional Tribal Dressing 
Stores : tie es aie a 3 1,400 
(3) Lock-up Cells at ‘Headquarters _ Se ate 1,200 
(4) Tsetse Fly Campaign ... se ace oe as ai 8,000 
(5) Contribution to new Leper | Treatment Centre (Shs. 3,000 
expended in previous year) ... Be Be ete os se 1,800 
Shs. 21,400 
Kwimba, 1928-29. 
REVENUE. 
Shs. 
Share of Hut and Poll Tax ?; mae eee ns £3 oe 139,340 
Court Revenue nee bye ee fas oe oe oe 9,500 
Balance from 1927-28 se Ss Pee hs one ae ie 67,294 


Shs. 216,134 


% 
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EXPENDITURE. 
Personal Emoluments. Shs. 

Chief ce iss at ese a 25,000 

Sub-Chief Baving o of Shs. 4 4,008) es es es ea cat 16,300 

Waliwale eee eae Pen 15,360 

Headmen ie i We ise eee wee ie te 17,180 

Clerks ae ae ae ee See as ie wae aie 4,800 

Messengers... oe au: eee aoe és 9,072 

Dressers (Increase of Sha, 1,200) ‘ioe Wes oe iD aad 1,680 

Plough Instructors (New Item) . . ae 480 

Shs. 90,372 
Other Charges. 

Education— . Shs. 
Maintenance, School... ave a or 1,700 
Assistant Scholars (Increase ‘Bhs. 1, '700) Sale ee oe 2,900 

Roads = ets xi ake 7,680 

Hospitals and “Dispensaries (Increase § “Shs. 6,000) wn ets o5 9,000 

Tsetse Work (Increase Shs. 10, L000) aes en 85 12,000 

Demonstration Seed Farm Ee es ist Sah Zee aS 3,000 

Afforestation oe an a mae a0 fa ue es 2,000 

Treasury Agency aes wae os oa as _ ve 2,240 

Shs. 40,520 
Sundries te m0 aa ae see 6,170 


Shs. 46,690 


Extraordinary. Shs. 

Dams one a eee ae tee ee 17,000 
Cotton Distribution ‘Stores ave ee: ny ae eee oN 2,000 
Five Dispensaries eae abe mee ate eh aes te 4,600 
School ae oes see fs ot ha os me wa 20,000 
Afforestation os we Ue nee woe oe Bi ae 3,000 
Demonstration Farm ats a se a ae ae aes 3,000 
Shs. 49,600 

Offices, Buildings, &. ... see te ie ave we ase 24,570 


*Shs. 74,170 
Nyamwezi Federation Budget, 1928-29. 


Nzega. 

REVENUE. Shs. 
Hut and Poll Tax Rebatey, ... aS ae eae vee age 129,822 
Court Revenue Pees es 232 ao oh Bets aah 11,000 
Stud fees... ie 1,00¢ 

Subsidies from other N. As. ‘to School, Farm and Leper Treatment 
Centre eee aes ae wis as se oe oe fig 4,254 
School Fees Pon nbs ake Dee a we ves 14,400 
Interest on fixed deposit Jee ee fe Seis ro ete ds 1,155 
Shs. 161,631 
Balance from previous year... oy abs aed we cee 61,838 


Shs. 223,469 
* Of which Shs. 62,100 to be expended in 1928/29 
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EXPENDITURE. 
Personal Emoluments. 

: Shs. 
7 Chiefs’ Salaries ... nos cee ay. oe as ans ae 32,400 
17 Sub-Chiefs’ Salaries... on a ees ee ce ue 11,100 
110 Headmen’s Salaries ... sae a 635 See ee ee 37,488 
7 Councillors = a a ce oles deseo) oessh, oes 2,460 
17 Clerks... ae oe Ss ma ae ace Be a 7,380 
44 Messengers oa ne 208 he ire ae es Ae 5,304 
14 Tribal Dressers ... ace nae sls me es ned os 6,720 
2 Lorry Drivers... ae a ie ee or Sa 1,200 
N.A. School—Menial Staff. Ag oo ne as “a? sae 2,448 
Leper Treatment Staff... ate “oe ote ae = a 720 
Farm Staff... “ fs bs: as as o3 _ aan 540 

Total Personal Emoluments rs zs ag ate Shs. 107,760 

Other Charges. 
Shs. 

Maintenance of School Boarders oe wee fg ie nas 14,400 
Maintenance of School Buildings aks ie 33 Be oe 1,000 
Maintenance of School Gardens ... ns an is ate a8 250 
Maintenance of Seed Farm ae sao ee on hi wee 2,020 
Maintenance of Leper Centre ... ant ore it ee Fh 2,000 
Maintenance of Roads... 2 oe ae as de ah 6,000 
Maintenance of Buiidings... ae at fe eee ae 2,000 
Maintenance of 14 Tribal Dispensaries an ae ee ue 9,800 
Tsetse Reclamation ... eve 35 deg oe soete ved ms 1,400 
Vermin Destruction a Pee Se Pe Pee hess i 400 
Contribution to Central Agency . we ae 2,040 
Sundry charges: Transport Uniforms, ‘Stationery, tote: Pre, ais 6,670 

Total Other Charges sae ae tee ce tee ... Shs. 47,980 

Extraordinary. 
Shs. 

Construction 13 Tribal Dispensaries ... rts me ie a 5,200 
Extensions to N.A. School tee ae “te 7,800 
Purchase Band and Game Equipment for N. ‘A. School 1,000 
Construction Leper Treatment Centre ... ‘ nae Pebeaee 6,000 
Tools and Plant for Seed Farm ... Bas bee or vee ory 1,600 
Extensions to Hospitals ... a wie dee tie si ae 3,000 
Road Construction ... Eres ae ben ae aa a 7,600 
Tools for Road Construction aa aie ot a ae 3,000 
Office and Court Equipment and It urniture ae nite ass auth 6,000 
Purchase Lorry Bon 338 ue “df an 5,000 
Extension to Federation Headquarters. an ie ay ete 800 
Messengers’ Equipment ... seo es ae re a, er 440 


Shs. 47,440 
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Maewa. District. 
Binza. 
REVENUE. 
Rebate 
Court ... 
EXPENDITURE. 


Paramount Chief 
Sub-Chiefs 

Waliwale 

Wanangwa 

Clerks uae 
Messengers... . 


Dressers and Agricultural Instructors ... 


Other Charges. 


Education Maintenance, School 


Maintenance, Roads 





Dispensaries ... 
Tsetse ... 
Agriculture ne ‘ie ee 
Re-afforestation: maintenance ... 
Sundries 
Extraordinary. 
Total Expended in 
Cost. 1927-28, 
Shs. Shs. 
Schools ... a2 .-! 80,020 23,020 
Dispensary oe .. 1,000 1,000 
Farm... tes vs 2,000 2,000 
Ploughs ... 9... 6,000 6,000 
4 Dispensaries ... «+ 6,000 
45,020 32,020 
Sundry -. 14,690 11,000 


Shs. 59,710 





Shs. 43,020 


Shs. 
143,200 
6,500 


Shs. 149,700 


Shs. 
20,004 
34,800 
17,004 
13,524 

6,480 

8,592 

4,140 


Shs. 104,544 


Shs. 39,500 


To be spent in 
1928-29, 


Shs. 
7,000 


6,000 





13,000 
3,700 





Shs. 16,700 
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Bukoba Native Treasury. 
Rebate 4/12 and 4/10. 


Revenue. 
Rebate ae saa re See 
Marriage Fees Bs ae arn Les aus as) mee 
Market Fees ... oe eee on ee ave ane eos 
Ferry Fees ... oe nA a3 aes is oe eae 
Land Allocation... ae an ass ee aes a 
Veterinary Tank Fees Mo eee en ste ‘tts 
Spraying Fees wee 


Bank on £5,000 deposit. ee ae a Me ie Mi 
Balance from previous year... a aes ate oe 


EXPENDITURE. 

Salaries to 8 Chiefs 
Commutation F 
54 Sub-Chiefs 
626 Headmen a 
Staff of Chiefs’ Council 
Clerical Staff.. 
Tribal Police . . 
N.A. Workshop Staff. 
1 Asiatic Surgeon ... 
12 Tribal Dressers 
Lorry Driver 
Ferrymen and Clerks 
Agricultural Staff— 

1 Headman } 

16 Sprayers : 

10 Labourers J 
Chiefs’ Deputies... ise Bes 
Messengers aay ee 


Total Personal Emoluments 


Other Charger 
Transport and Travelling .. a9 e 
Maintenance: Lepers and Destitutes es 
Agriculture a 
Forests eas 
Upkeep Buildings Eee 
Upkeep Dispensaries 
Maintenance: Roads 
Education Es 
Dipping Tanks Maintenance 
Vermin Destruction Re 
Office and School Furniture 
Stationery Joa 
Sundry other Charjes 


Total other Charges 








(1781-21) Wt. 300—2039/2036 1250 6/28 H.St. G.7/2 
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FOREWORD. 


The information and statistics on matters regarding which ques- 
tions were asked during the examination of the British Accredited 
Representative at the Thirteenth Session of the Permanent Man- 
dates Commission are included in this Report. In order to facili- 
tate reference, an index is given below showing the paragraph of 
the Report in which this information may be found :— 


Page of Minutes of 


XIII Session of Nature of Enquiry or Para- 
Permanent Mandates information desired. graph. 
Commission. 
140 Population = be oe. AED 
New Census of native population 
142 Number of male adults as com- 119 
pared with women and children. 
149 Medical. 
Measures taken to combat Leprosy 88 
Number of existing subordinate 76 
medical staff and their qualifi- 
cations. 
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Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to 
the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of Tanganyika Territory 
for the Year 1928. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


1. The Tanganyika Territory consists of that portion of the 
former colony of German East Africa which, under Article 22, 
Part I, of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers agreed should be administered under a 
mandate by His Britannic Majesty. The coast line extends for @ 
distance of approximately 500 miles from the Umba River on 
the north to the Rovuma River on the south. The northern 
boundary runs in a north-westerly direction to: Lake Victoria at 
the intersection of the first parallel of latitude with the eastern 
shore of the Lake (Mohuru Point), and thence along the first 
parallel of latitude until it strikes the Kagera River about 70 miles 
west of Lake Victoria. From this point the western boundary 
follows the Kagera River to approximately latitude 2° 25’, and 
thence along the eastern boundary of Urundi to the Mlagarassi 
River, which it follows to Lake Tanganyika. The boundary then 
follows a line due west until it reaches the centre line of Lake 
Tanganyika, which it follows to Kasanga (formerly Bismarckburg), 
at the southern end of the Lake. Thence it follows the boundary 
of Northern Rhodesia to the northern end of Lake Nyasa and con- 
tinues along the centre line of Lake Nyasa to a point due west of 
the Rovuma River, whence the boundary runs east and joins the 
Rovuma River, whose course it follows to the sea. The total area 
of the Territory is about 374.085 square miles, which includes about 
20,000 square miles of water. 


2. Along the coast lies a plain, varying in width from 10 to 
40 miles, behind which the country rises gradually to a plateau 
constituting the greater part of the hinterland. This plateau falls 
sharply from a general level of 4,000 feet to the level of the lakes 
(Tanganyika, 2,590 feet; Nyasa, 1,607 feet) which mark the great 
Rift Valley extending northwards to Lake Naivasha. 

The highest points in the Territory are in the north-east, where 
are the extinct volcanoes Kilmanjaro, which rises to 19,720 feet, 
and is snow-capped, and Mount Meru (14,960 feet). In the south- 
west are the Livingstone mountains, where the highest peak is 
over 9,000 feet. 
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3. The seat of Government is Dar es Salaam (population approxi- 
mately 35,000), a modern town founded in 1862 by the then reign- 
ing Sultan of Zanzibar and subsequently occupied by the Germans 
in 1887. The town, which lies along the northern and north- 
western shores of an almost landlocked harbour about 3 miles 
long, is well laid out, and the chief buildings are solid and well 
designed. The second town in importance is Tanga, 136 miles 
north of Dar es Salaam and 80 miles from Mombasa. Other sea- 
ports are Pangani, Bagamoyo, Kilwa, Lindi, and Mikindani. The 
most important inland town is Tabora, which has a population of 
25,000. and is situated at the junction of the main caravan routes 
from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and from Victoria Nyanza 
to Lake Nyasa. Other inland towns are, in the north, Moshi 
and Arusha; in the central area, Morogoro, Kilosa, and Dodoma; 
and in the south, Iringa, Mahenge, and Songea. On the great 
lakes the chief towns are Mwanza and Bukoba, on the Victoria 
Nyanza; Kigoma, the terminus of the Central Railway, and Ujjji 
on Tanganyika; and Mwaya on Nyasa. 

Climate. 


4. The climate of the Territory varies greatly according to the 
height above sea-level of the several districts. Roughly, four 
climatic zones can be distinguished, though even among these there 
are considerable local variations :— 

(i) The warm and rather damp coast region with its adjoin- 
ing hinterland. Here, conditions are tropical, though not un- 
pleasant, except just before and during the rainy seasons, 
when the heat is trying and the atmosphere humid. The 
average yearly temperature is 78 degrees. 

(ii) The hot and moderately dry zone between the coast and 
the central plateau (300 feet to 2,000 feet). This zone is 
characterised by low humidity of atmosphere, less rain, and 
a temperature rather low but with great daily and yearly 
variations. 

(iii) The hot and dry zone of the central plateau between 
2,000 feet and 4,000 feet in height. The climate of this zone 
differs greatly in parts, but its prevailing characteristics are 
low humidity, little rainfall (at Tabora an annual average of 
32 inches), @ fairly high mean temperature, with great daily 
and yearly variations, sometimes exceeding 36 degrees Fahren- 
heit daily. The heat is dry, but not so trying to the Euro- 
pean as the moist and steamy warmth of the coast, while 
the nights are invariably cool. 

(iv) The semi-temperate regions around the slopes of Kili- 
manjaro and Meru, of the Usambara Highlands, the Ufipa 
Plateau, and the mountainous areas of the south-western area 
(5,000 feet to 10,000 feet). Frosts occur at the higher alti- 
tudes, and the nights are cold. These districts enjoy a bracing 
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climate, and alone can be considered healthy for Europeans, 
but prolonged residence in these altitudes is apt to produce 
nervous strain, even though physical fitness is maintained. 
There are two well-defined rainy seasons annually. Generally 
speaking, the long rains begin in February or March, and last 
for two or three months, while the short rainy season extends from 
October to November, but the rainfall is low for a tropical country, 
and droughts are not infrequent. 


I1.—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
International Conventions and Treaties. 


5. The following International Conventions apply or have been 
applied to the Territory :— 


Convention of St. Germain en Laye revising the General List 
of Berlin and the General J.ist and Declaration of Brussels. 
Convention of St. Germain en Laye relating to the Liquor 

Traffic in Africa. 

International Convention relating to the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation. 

International Slavery Convention. 

The International Telegraph Convention. 

The International Radio-Telegraph Convention. 

The International Postal Convention. 

The International Sanitary Convention. 

The International Convention relating to the simplification of 
Customs Formalities. 

The Convention and Statute relating to navigable waterways. 

The Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye for the control of 
arms. 

The Opium Convention. 

The Conventions relating to Railways, Maritime Ports, Electric 
and Hydraulic power, approved by the Second General Con- 
ference on Communications and Transit. 

The Dangerous Drugs Convention, signed at the Second Opium 
Conference. 

The Protocol on Arbitration Clauses in Commercial Agree- 
ments. 

The Convention for the Suppression of the Circulation of, and 
the Traffic in, Obscene Publications. 


6. The following British Treaties of Commerce, etc., are also 

applicable to the Territory :— 

The Commercial Convention between the British Empire, 
France, Italy, etc., and Turkey. ‘ 

The Convention between the British Empire, France, Italy, 
etc., and Turkey, respecting Conditions of Residence and 
Business and Jurisdiction. 
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The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Albania. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Austria. 

The Convention relating to Belgian traffic through the 
Territories of East Africa. 

The Convention with Belgium relating to Legal Proceedings 
in Civil and Commercial Matters. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Bulgaria. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

The Convention with Czecho-Slovakia relating to Legal Pro- 
ceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with, Estonia. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Finland. 

The Convention with France relating to Legal Proceedings 
in Civil and Commercial Matters. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Germany. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Hungary. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Japan. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Poland. 

The Treaty with Siam for the Revision of Mutual Treaty 
arrangements and Protocol concerning the Jurisdiction 
applied in Siam to British subjects. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Siam. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Spain. 

The Convention with the United States of America respecting 
Rights in the Tanganyika Territory (10th February, 1925). 

The Territory also adhered during the year to the Extradition 
treaties made between Great Britain and Albania, Czechoslovakia 
and Lithuania. 


I01.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 
The Central Government. 


7. The Territory is administered by an Executive Council com- 
posed of the Chief Secretary, Attorney-General, Treasurer, Director 
of Medical and Sanitary Services, Director of Education, and 
Secretary for Native Affairs. 

The laws of the Territory are made by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council constituted by the 
Tanganyika (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926 
(Appendix II to Report for 1926).* The Legislative Council con- 
sists of the Governor and thirteen official members, namely, the 
members of the Executive Council and the General Manager of the 
Railway, the Provincial Commissioner, Dar es Salaam, the 
Comptroller of Customs, the Land Officer, the Director of Agri- 
culture, the Director of Public Works, and the Postmaster-General, 
and not more than ten unofficial members. The unofficial members 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 25, 1927, 
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are nominated by the Governor without regard to representation 
of particular races, interests or public bodies. Persons are selected 
as being those most likely to be of assistance to the Governor in 
the exercise of his responsibilities. For the present the Governor 
has nominated only seven unofficial members. There is at present 
no native member of Council. In this connection the Governor 
at the opening meeting of the Legislative Council on the 7th 
December, 1926, stated as follows :— 


‘“The native community cannot be directly represented 
because for the present a native cannot be found with sufficient 
command of the English language to take part in the debates 
of the Council; indeed, to understand what is being said. I 
speak now, of course, of natives of standing who could speak 
on behalf of the various tribes of the country. But I do not 
by any means regard the large body of natives as being 
altogether unrepresented on the Council. Their interests are 
directly in the hands of the Secretary for Native Affairs, the 
Chief Secretary, and the Governor himself.”’ 


The powers of the Governor are defined in the Tanganyika 
Order in Council, 1920, which was printed as an Appendix to the 
Report for the year 1923,* as amended by Article XLI of the 
Tanganyika (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926, and the 
Tanganyika Order in Council, 1926 (Appendix III to Report for 
1926+) which amends the clause of the former Order in Council 
relating to the powers which may be delegated to the Governor’s 
Deputy. 

Departments of Government. 


8. The principal departments of Government whose head- 
quarters are in Dar es Salaam are those dealing with Agriculture, ~ 
Customs, Education, Finance, Legal, Justice, Lands, Surveys, 
Mines, Public Health, Police and Prisons, Posts and Telegraphs, 
Public Works, Railways, and Veterinary services. The Depart- 
ments of Forestry, Game Preservation, Tsetse Research, Geological 
Survey, and Labour have their main offices at Lushoto. Kilosa, 
Kondoa, Dodoma, and Morogoro respectively, where they are 
nearer the centre of their activities. 


Provincial Administration. 


9. For administrative purposes the Territory has been divided 
into eleven provinces, each of which is in charge of an administra- 
tive officer, styled Provincial Commissioner, who is responsible to 
the Governor for the administration of his province. The Frovinces 
are divided into districts in charge of District Officers responsible 
to the Provincial Commissioner. The Provinces of the Territory 
are as follows :— 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 2, 1924. 
t Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 25, 1927. 


Area Estimated 


Province. Comprising Districts. Square Popula- Headquarters 
Miles. tion. 

Mwanza... Mwanza, Maswa, Musoma, 25,530 798,647 Mwanza. , 
Kwimba. 

Bukoba ... Bukoba, Biharamulo . 11,010 848,036 Bukoba. 

Tabora «. Tabora, Kahama, Nzega, 40,230 633,746 Tabora. 
Shinyanga. 

Kigoma ... Kigoma, Kasulu, Kibondo, 48,345 290,519 Kigoma. 
Ufipa. 

Tringa .. Iringa, Njombe, Rungwe, 41,450 413,882 Iringa. 
Mbeya. 

Mahenge ... Mahenge, Songea ... 82,7830 197,572 Mahenge. 

Lindi ... Lindi, Mikindani, Kilwa, 38,910 357,255 Lindi. 
Masasi. 

Eastern ... Dar es Salaam, Rufiji, 27,320 619,216 Dares Salaam. 
Bagamoyo, Morogoro, 
Kilosa. 

Central ... Dodoma, Singida, Kondoa, 38,770 607,467 Dodoma. 
Manyoni. 

Tanga ... Tanga,Usambara, Pangani, 13,863 349,375 Tanga. 
Handeni, Pare. 

Northern ... Arusha, Masai, Mbulu, 33,770 324,991 Arusha. 
Moshi. 


Native Administration. 


10. During the year under review the Native Administrations 
of the Territory continued to function efficiently and smoothly. 
Native Administrations were established in the Kilwa District, and 
the Dar es Salaam and Tanga Districts are now the only areas in 
which direct administration obtains. The restitution of tribal 
organization in the Kilwa area presented a problem similar to that 
described in last year’s report in connection with the establishment 
of indirect rule in the Lindi and Mikindani Districts, but the 
ground had been well prepared and the transition was accomplished 
without dislocation or disturbance of village life. 

11. During the year a section of the Wanyakyusa tribe became 
somewhat disorderly and disaffected towards their chief. No 
violence was used, however, and order was soon restored by the 
Administrative Officers by peaceful methods, the seven principal 
offenders being subsequently punished in the Subordinate Court. 
The disaffection was due to an attempt, somewhat too sudden in 
its effect, to collect from this tribe the tax on additional wives which 
they had never paid before, action for which the chief cannot be 
held responsible. The tax on additional wives is now being 
collected in a very modest form, merely to mark that such a tax is 
in principle due, and the people are reported to be satisfied and well 
pleased. 

12. On the Ist of April, 1928, the two sections of the Pare 
tribe, which had previously been divided between the Moshi and 
Usambara districts, were united in one District of the Tanga 
Province, with administrative headquarters at Same. This re- 
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union was greatly appreciated by the chiefs and people, who have 
now decided to form one common council for executive, judicial, 
and financial purposes. 

13. The tendency previously reported on the part of divisions 
of tribes to come together in the form of federations and councils, 
with a common purse, has continued during the year. The advan- 
tages of combined effort in the provision of schools, dispensaries, 
water-supplies, and other benefits which would be outside the 
unaided powers of smaller units form the chief factor in these 
amalgamations. The extent to which such federations have already 
taken place may be judged from the fact that, whereas in 1925, on 
the introduction of indirect rule in the Tabora Province, there 
were 46 separate units with 46 separate budgets, there are now 
only 15. In the Mwanza Province during the same period amalga- 
mations and federations have reduced the number of units from 
43 to 23. 

14. An unfortunate situation arose among the native and non- 
native communities in the Moshi district towards the end of the 
year as the result, first, of misapprehension on the part of the 
natives regarding certain investigations which were being made 
by the Government on the subject of the limitation of individual 
native land holdings, and regarding a proposal by the Administra- 
tive Officer of the district for the abolition of the Kilimanjaro 
Native Planters’ Association, and, secondly, of misunderstanding 
on the part of the non-natives settled in Moshi of the representa- 
tions made by the natives in consequence of the misapprehension 
first mentioned. The position is fully explained in the statement 
printed as an Appendix* to this report which was circulated to the 
local Press and published for general information. An invitation 
was issued, at the same time as the letter was published, to a 
deputation of non-native residents of the Moshi district to pro- 
ceed to Dar es Salaam, at Government expense, for a verbal dis- 
cussion of the situation if, after a perusal of the reasoned explana- 
tion of the Government position and attitude, they felt such dis- 
cussion desirable. As at the date on which this report is being 
written (February, 1929) the non-native residents of Moshi had 
not availed themselves of this offer, it would appear that the 
publication of the statement has had the effect of composing the 
misapprehensions which had arisen. Steps were being taken at 
the end of the year to reorganise the Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ 
Association on sounder lines, especially with a view to its func- 
tioning as an essential part of the machinery for the registration 
of native coffee plantations under the provisions of Ordinance 
No. 23 of 1928 (to which reference is made in another part of 
the report), and care will be taken in any action proposed for 
the limitation of individual native land holdings that native pre- 
judices and susceptibilities are given every consideration. 


* Page 87. 
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General. 


Visit of His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales. 


15. His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales visited Arusha 
and Dodoma in November, en route for Northern Rhodesia, but, 
owing to His Majesty’s illness, proceeded from Dodoma direct to 
Dar es Salaam where His Royal Highness embarked for England 
in His Majesty’s Ship ENTeRPRISE. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester made a shooting expedition in Tanganyika. 


Special Commission to consider the advisability of some form of 
closer union between the Territories of Central and Eastern 
Africa. 

16. The Special Commission, to which reference was made in 
paragraph 14 of the Report for 1927, visited the Territory in 
February. The report of the Commission had not been published 
by the end of the year.* 


Visit of Delegation from the Empire Parliamentary Association. 


17. Four members of the House of Commons, who formed the 
delegation of the Empire Parliamentary Association to Tangan- 
yika, arrived at Tanga early in September and after a tour of 
over 4,000 miles through Tanganyika, as the guests of the Terri- 
tory, left Dar es Salaam on the 11th of October. 


Dinosaur Remains. 


18. The expedition from the British Museum to Tendaguru in 
the Lindi District to investigate the fossil and dinosaur remains 
in that area continued its activities. The Government of the 
Territory decided to make a grant of a sum of £1,000 in 1929 
towards the expenses of the investigations. The Government 
also intimated its willingness to take steps, by the enactment of 
legislation, if necessary, to meet the request of the authorities 
of the British Museum. that the area round Tendaguru should be 
declared a fossil reserve. 


Meteorological Service for Eastern Africa. 

19. The Territory agreed to participate in the joint meteoro- 
logical service which is being established in Eastern Africa. The 
Projected service will fill one of the remaining gaps in the meteoro- 
logical survey of the world. The general advantages may be 
summarised as follows :— 

_The Territory will secure a permanent survey of climatic con- 
ditions affecting human and crop diseases, insect pests, and suit- 
ability for settlement; daily and seasonal forecasts of weather 





* The Report of the Commission has since been presented to Parliament 
and published (Cmd. 3234). 
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will gradually become possible; re-afforestation problems can be 
dealt with in their relation to climatic conditions; the rise and 
fall of the lake levels can be studied in special relation to rainfall 
and re-afforestation; the best routes for air services from the 
climatic point of view can be selected and daily information sent 
to such services. 


A first-order station will be established at Tabora where appa- 
ratus will be installed for recording continuously temperature, 
pressure, humidity, wind, rain, and sunshine; and second-order 
stations will be set up at Bukoba, Mwanza, Musoma, Moshi, 
Ufipa, Arusha, Tanga, Dar es Salaam, Shinyanga, Kilwa, Tukuyu, 
Iringa, Mpwapwa, and Kasulu. The cost to the Territory to- 
wards the establishment of the service during the year was £1,000. 


Game. 


20. The staff of European Cultivation Protectors is still main- 
tained to deal with garden-raiding elephants, but the situation 
was well in hand, and the danger to gardens which is now reported 
by natives is small compared to what it was when the system of 
cultivation protection was first started in 1924. The districts 
where protection is still necessary are those of Masasi, Mahenge, 
and Songea and the Kisaki area of the Kilosa district. The small 
herd of elephants which inhabited Ukerewe Island in the Mwanza 
district and was responsible for great damage to native gardens 
was considerably reduced and will be killed off in the course of 
time. 


Tsetse Research. 


21. The Tsetse Sub-department became a separate unit during 
the year, with headquarters at Kondoa, and the staff of research 
officers was brought to full strength, namely, eight. 

Suitable research centres were chosen in the fly belts in the 
Kondoa District and work was carried on in accordance with 
the general research programme which may be summarised as 
follows :— 


(a) Investigation of tsetse concentrations, and of the exist- 
ence, nature, constitution, types, and developmental history 
of the fly; 

*  (b) the relations existing between various types of tsetse 
fly, such as the Glossina morsitans and Glossina Swynnertont ; 

(c) the examination of vegetation and topographical 
features as potential barriers to the advance of the flv: 

(d) the possibility of biological control of the tsetse in the 
form of organisms which will act detrimentally upon it and 
will assist in controlling it numerically ; 

(e) fly distribution and movement in relation to man, game. 
and other factors; 
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(f) the influence of fire with a view to the destruction of 
the tsetse pupae. 

Reconnaissances of the advances of the fly were made and 
reclamation measures were undertaken with the object of protect- 
ing country, which is now fly-free, against the advance of the fly 
and of aiding research investigations. 


Ex-Enemy Property. 

22. Of the ex-enemy properties scheduled for sale, only one 
plantation remained unsold at the end of 1928. During the year, 
26 properties were disposed of, realizing £11,334 4s. 10d. The 
total realised by the sale of all properties up to the end of 1928 
was £1,336,279. Purchasers met their instalment obligations in 
all instances, except one. The number of estates scheduled for 
liquidation and dealt with increased to 916, the total amount 
expended to 31st December, 1928, in payment of claims therein 
being £830,196. A further sum of £17,994 was paid to claimants 
against the German Government based on formal awards made 
by the Anglo-German Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. Eleemosynary 
payments to German nationals during the year amounted to £1,812 
and amounts released during the same period to former owners 
who are no longer ex-enemy nationals totalled £3,140. 


IV.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 
General Financial Position. 


23. The general financial position of the Territory continues to 
be very satisfactory. In the financial year ended 31st March, 1928, 
the Railway estimates of revenue and expenditure were separated 
from the general estimates of the Territory and the latter showed 
only the estimated net results of the year’s working of the 
Railways. This should be borne in mind when comparing the 
revenue and expenditure in 1927-28 with that of previous years. 

The revenue for the year ended 31st March, 1928, was as 
follows :— 


£ 
General account se ar fee a 1,853 ,827 
Railways Net Revenue a oe oe 50,279 
£1,904,106 

The comparable figures for 1926-27 were :— 

£ 
General account See wee nee ase 1,691,762: 
Railways Net Revenue a0 nae a 24,393 


£1.716,155 
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There were, thus, increases of £162,065 and £25,866 in respect 
of the General Account and Railways Net Revenue Account respec- 
tively over the figures of the preceding year. Full details of the 
revenue collections are given in the Treasurer's Annual Report, 
copies of which have already been supplied to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. 


The expenditure on recurrent services during the year ended 
31st March, 1928, was £1,520,390, as against £1,430,395 in the 
previous year, an increase of £89,995. In addition to this, an 
amount of £186,806 was expended out of revenue in respect of 
Extraordinary Public Works. The taking over of the Central 
Line of the Tanganyika Railways involved the payment to the 
Custodian of Enemy Property of a net amount of £33,995. This 
amount was advanced to the Tanganyika Railways out of the 
surplus balance of the Territory. The net amount to be carried 
to the surplus balance of the Territory in respect of the year was, 
therefore, £162,915, arrived at as follows :— 





£ 

Revenue (exclusive of Railways) viel Roe te 1,853,827 
Ordinary Expenditure ... ae nae ee ats 1,520,390 
Surplus of Revenue over ordinary Poe ae 333 ,437 
Less Extraordinary Expenditure... oh - 186,806 
Net surplus on General Account aaa bi 146,631 
Add Railway Surplus... as on cee ote 50,279 
196,910 

Less Expenses in connection with taking over the 
Railways wee 0 ae <3 ss ae 33,995 
£162,915 


As the surplus balance at 31st March, 1927, stood at £762,619, 
the addition of the above amount of £162,915 brought the surplus 
as at 3lst March, 1928, to an amount of £925, 564. ‘This surplus 
stabilises the finances of the Territory. The failure of the crops 
in any year owing to lack of rain or to insect pests, such as 
“locusts, would result in considerable short falls in revenue collec- 
tions and, consequently, in a deficit on the year’s results. In 
such a year it might be necessary to face a heavy expenditure on 
the provision of food for famine relief. Again a surplus is required 
in order to finance expenditure on extraordinary works which 
cannot be financed out of revenue year by year. A programme of 
Extraordinary Public Works estimated to cost about £120,000 and 
to be financed out of surplus balances was commenced in 1928-29. 
During 1927-28 a portion of the surplus balance was used to finance 
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capital expenditure pending the issue of the Loan guaranteed by 
the Imperial Government. The Loan in question was raised in 
London in June, 1928, and surplus balances were then re-imbursed. 


24. During the year the position as regards Loan Expenditure 
was as follows :— : 


£ 
Loans from Imperial Exchequer. 
Unexpended balance of loans received from Im- 
perial Exchequer, 31st March, 1927 ... a 79 055 
Expenditure 1927-28 ? ae Bes 66,911 
Unexpended balance on 31st March, 1928 er £12,144 
Guaranteed Loan. 
£ 
Railway Expenditure 1927-28 “ee Las mee 765 846 
Other Loan Expenditure 1927-28 ... oh fu 74,880 
£840,726 





25. The revised estimates for 1928-29 show that the surplus of 
the Territory as at 31st March, 1929, less the amount required 
to complete works in hand, will be £897,512, arrived at as 
follows :— 

£ 


Excess of Assets over Liabilities as at 31st March, 
1928 ag a ia 925,564 
Revised Estimate ‘of Revenue 1928- 29 


£ 
General Account... au eed 1,872,700 
Railway Net Profit ... eee see 46,040 
———__ 1,918,740 
2,844,804 
Revised Estimate of Expenditure 1928-29— 
£ 
Recurrent and Special aa, we 1,654,700 
Extraordinary ne eae ite: 221,806 
——— __ 1,876,506 
967,798 
Estimated amount peanires to complete works in 
hand a ee f a oat mn ee 70,286 


£897 512 
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Revenue and Expenditure. 


26. The following is a summary of the results of the year 
1927-28 :— 


The total revenue for the year ended 31st March, 1928, was 
£1,904,106, as compared with £1,716,155 in the previous year: 
the total expenditure was £2,648,828, as against £2,699,411 in 
1926-27. The deficit on the year was therefore £744,722, made 
up as follows :— 


Railway Capital Expenditure. 





£ £ 

Imperial Exchequer Loan sist ae 66,911 

Guaranteed Loan... foe aa .. 765,846 
— 832,757 

Other Capital Expenditure. 

Guaranteed Loan ... ... Sa a 74,880 
£907 637 

Less Net surplus on revenue account, vide para- 
graph 23 a re ake ta Ch «+ 162,915 
£744,722 


The Exchequer Loan Expenditure has been met from loans 
received from the Imperial Exchequer, while Guaranteed Loan 
Expenditure has been met partly from surplus balances and partly 
from advances made by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. The 
latter advances were repaid in 1928-29 after the raising of the 
Guaranteed Loan. 


27. 
1927-28 :— 


Duties, Taxes, Licences, etc. 





£ £ Percentage. 
Hut and Poll Tax .. 708,533 38-7 
Native House Tax tae 9,590 0-5 
Non-native House Tax 15,668 0-9 
Customs Duties ... 631,708 34°6 
Trades Licences and 54,850 3-0 
Profits Tax. 
Other Licences and 44,901 2-5 
Taxes. 
Fines and Miscellaneous 26,909 1-5 
Duties. — 1,492,159 —-— 81-7 


at 


Receipts for Government Services, dc. 


£ £ Percentage. 
Brought forward 1,492,159 81-7 
Receipts for Specific 53,009 2-9 
Services. ‘ 
Miscellaneous Fees and 53,737 2-9 
Receipts, Wharfage, 
&e. —— 106,746 —-— 5-8 


Undertakings of a commercial character apart from Railways. 


Post Office ee .. 66,301 3-6 
Electricity and Water 28,247 1-5 
Services 
Nyanza Salt Mines... 4,000 0-2 
—— 98,548 —— 5-3 


Revenue from Government Property. 





Land Sales, Rents, &c. 43,500 2-4 
Royalties ace v. 85,823 1-9 
Sale of Ivory ... ... 26,681 1-4 
Interest Ne .. 27,107 1-5 
———_: 182,611 ———__ ‘7-2 
1,830,064 100-0 
Accounting Entries see es 23,763 
Railways ... one ee a 50,279 
Total Revenue... £1,904,106 


28. The following figures show details of total revenue and 
expenditure under the various heads since 1923-24 :— 
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29. The following is the statement of Assets and Liabilities of 
the Territory as at 3lst March, 1928 :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Unexpended balance Cash «» 632,544 0 4 
of Exchequer Loan 12,144 0 0 Sundry Advances. 96,056 2 7 
Sundry Deposits... 208,349 8 10 ‘Advanceson account 
Advances from of Guaranteed 
Crown Agents ... 1,063,000 0 0 Loan Eependi: 
Drafts and Remit- ture $2 . 1,327,492 16 1 
tances ... the 10,474.12 3 Imprests .. 23 0 0 
Excess of Assets Unallocated” Stores 263,416 4 9 
over Liabilities... 925,564 2 8 
£2,219,582 3 9 £2,219,532 3 9 


Currency. 
30. There has been no change in the currency of the Territory. 


Loans from Imperial Exchequer. 


31. The amounts advanced to the Territory by the Imperial 
Exchequer as loans still remain at £3,135,446. No further amounts 
on this account were received during 1927-28. These loans have 
been used as follows :— 


£ £ 
Railway Capital Expenditure ... are 1,281,470 
Accumulated deficits on Baines Re- 
current Account = a6 449,506 
————__ 1,730,976 
Other Capital Expenditure... m 894,678 
Accumulated deficits on current aca, < General 
Estimates Oy : an oe he 448,093 
Capitalization of arrears of wnterant a ee x 49,555 
Unexpended balance 31st March, 1928  Ceoquited to 
complete approved works) ... : 12,144 
£3,135 ,446 


Interest and sinking fund are being paid on £2,059,938 only, and 
the annual charge on the revenues of the Territory on this account 
is £124,654. The balance of the loan (£1,075,508) has been 
granted free of interest until 1933, when the question of the 
funding of this amount comes up for consideration. 


a 
Grants-in-Aid. 


32. In addition to the loans detailed above, the following non- 
recoverable grants have been made to the Territory by the Imperial 
Government since the acceptance of the Mandate :— 


& 
1920-21 an i 33 we Sr 316,000 
1921-22 es am a3 oS ae 92,109 
Total ... ah ier! .. £408,109 


Guaranteed Loan. 


83. The Loan guaranteed by the Imperial Government under 
the Palestine and East Africa Loans (Guarantee) Act of 1926 was 
not raised until June, 1928, but expenditure on approved works 
which commenced in 1926-27 continued in 1927-28. The total 
expenditure incurred in anticipation of the floating of the Loan 
as at 3lst March, 1928, was £1,227,493, as follows :— 


Estimated Expenditure 
cost. to 31.3.28. 


Railways.— & £ 
Completion of Tabora-Mwanza Line... 697,000 587,398 
Construction of the Moshi-Arusha 


Line... ot Res oh 280,000 162,648 
Relaying Tanga ‘Line ... ae ah 147,500 40,769 
Surveys ... 5 ee 26 soa 57,000 29,077 
General Improvements... ma ee 792,992 235 575 
Telegraph Construction ad ie 13,000 12,991 
Ports and Harbours.— 

Improvements : 

Dar es Salaam zal nAR Se 136,368 

Mwanza oe wee 3,000 90,441 
Roads.— 
Dodoma-Arusha Road ... on ate 60,300 —_ 
Iringa-Tukuyu Road ... ek see 68,500 _ 
Miscellaneous Roads... noe oo 82,978 57,458 
Ruaha Bridge ... a ao ek 12,000 —_ 
Staff and Plant ... ans see nee 27,950 _— 
Research.— 


Buildings for Geological Survey and 

East African feat cies Research 

Station 3 = 9,000 4,927 
Tsetse Research.. aay Bes us 70,000 6,209 


£2,457,588  £1,227,493 
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The figure of £2,457,588 represents the approved programme to 
date. Other works, however, are under consideration which may 
eventually be approved as Loan Expenditure. Pending the flota- 
tion of the Loan, the Loan Expenditure was financed partly from 
the surplus balance of the Territory and partly by advances received 
from the Crown Agents for the Colonies. As at 3lst March, 1928, 
the latter figure stood at £1,063,000. These advances were made 
at the Bank Rate of 44 per cent. The Loan was issued in June, 
1928, at 964 per cent., the rate of interest being 44 per cent., and 
was authorised by the Tanganyika Loan Ordinance, 1928. 


Banks. 


34. Banking interests are represented by the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Limited, who act as Bankers to the Government 
and have branches at Dar es Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Mwanza, 
Bukoba, Moshi, Arusha, and Lindi; the National Bank of India, 
Limited, and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
with which is amalgamated the National Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, both with branches at Dar es Salaam and Tanga; and 
the Banque du Congo Belge, with branches at Dar es Salaam and 
Kigoma. 


V.—DIRECT TAXES. 


85. Direct taxation is imposed by means of a Hut and Poll Tax 
on natives of the Territory. 


The rates of tax for the financial year 1928-29 were as follows :— 


Province. Districts. Rate. 
Shs. 
Tabora a ... All Districts be 12/- 
Mwanza... us x ae 10/- 
Lindi oe a a ua 10/- 
Eastern a ats ss ate 10/- 
Tanga ve og F ieee 10/- 
Central mh 25e i Bae 10/- 
Kigoma ... Kigoma ... From Shs. 8/- 
to 10/- 
Ufipa sah 6/- 
Kibondo ... ea 6/- 
Kasulu_... ... From Shs. 4/- 
to 6/- 
Bukoba i .... Bukoba ... ... From Shs. 10/- 
to 12/- 
Biharamulo ... From Shs. 5/- 


to 6/- 
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Province. Districts. Rate. 

Shs. 

Mahenge .... ... All Districts as 6/- 
Tringa ae .. Iringa.. 10/- 
Rungwe & Mbeya 8/- 

Northern... ... Arusha & Moshi 12/- 
Mbulu_... fe 10/- 

Masai... 15/- 


The amount received from the Hut and Poll Tax in 1927-28, 
together with the percentage which it forms of total revenue, is 
shown in paragraph 27. The amount paid out to Native Adminis- 
trations as their share in the Hut and Poll Tax in 1927-28 was 
£132,014. 


An Ordinance to amend the Hut and Poll Tax Ordinance of 
1922 was enacted early in the year to enable the amount of the 
tax to be varied for different classes of persons. The principal 
Ordinance allowed variations to be made for different districts, 
areas, places, or tribes, but not for different classes of persons who 
belonged, for example, to the same tribe and lived in the same 
area. It was found that among some tribes the degree of wealth 
varied so greatly among different classes that it was desirable to 
take power to vary the amount of the tax according, broadly, to 
the capacity of the taxpayer to pay it. The maximum amount of 
the tax which the amending Ordinance prescribes for any case, 
namely, twenty shillings, remains unaffected. 

Power was also given by the Ordinance to enable the amount 
of the tax recoverable to be increased by order of a Court within 
a@ maximum proportion of 10 per cent. if it appeared that a tax- 
payer, who had the means of payment, had unreasonably delayed 
the payment of his tax for more than six months. 


VI._INDIRECT TAXES. 


36. The principal sources of indirect taxation, and the per- 
centages which they form of the total revenue, are shown in para- 
graph 27. The main source of indirect taxation is Customs Duties, 
which account for 34°6 per cent. of the total revenue and amounted 
in 1927-28 to £631,708. : 

The sums received on account of Customs Duties during the 
last five years are as follows :— 


£ 
1923-24 ... he biol wee ee «. 825,676 
1924-25 ... aes ae a ste ss» 426,725 
1925-26 .. oe ce 3s ie . 501,065 
1926-27 ... a oe es a ... 562,623 


1927-28 ... wid ae ie Nie + 681,708 
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The increase of 1927-28 over 1926-27 was £69,085. A part of this 
increase was due to revenue received from Kenya Colony in con- 
nection with the Customs Agreement between Tanganyika and 
that Colony, to which reference was made in paragraph 26 of the 
Report for 1927; but, on the whole, the figures are a fair indica- 
tion of the expansion of trade. The revised estimate for 1928-29 
is £670,000. 


37. As the result of the establishment of a match industry in 
the Tanga Province in the course of the year, an Ordinance was 
enacted in December to impose an excise duty on matches manu- 
factured in the Territory, the object being to safeguard the revenue 
against the loss in import duty consequent upon the resultant 
reduced importation of matches from overseas. The rate of excise 
duty imposed by the Ordinance was less than the rate of import 
duty imposed upon matches by the Customs Tariff Ordinance of 
1923, as it was understood that a portion of the materials required 
for the local manufacture of matches would have to be imported 
and would, therefore, pay duty in the ordinary way. The company 
closed their factory shortly after the enactment of the Ordinance 
on the ostensible ground that the imposition of an excise duty 
deprived them of all chance of profit. From figures of the first 
two months’ working which were supplied to the Government 
by the company themselves before the enactment of the Ordinance, 
however, it appeared that the cost of producing a case of matches 
locally was Shs.418/-, exclusive of excise duty and charges for 
distribution and advertisement, as compared with Shs.285/-, which 
is the cost of a case of imported matches of the best quality after 
import duty has been paid on it; and, in these circumstances, it 
is difficult to see how the project could have prospered either with 
or without an excise duty. 


VII.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


38. Anticipations of a continued steady progress in the trade 
expansion of the Territory were fully realized. Exports showed 
a bigger ratio of increase than imports, but this was largely due 
to a diminution in the import of material for Government purposes. 
The domestic exports increased in value from £3,295,461 in 1927 
to £3,873,523 in 1928, an increase of 17.5 per cent., whereas the 
increase in 1927 over 1926 was 8.9 per cent. only. The imports 
(excluding specie) increased in value from £3,672,564 in 1927 to 
£3,737,358 in 1928, an increase of 1.78 per cent. The increase 
for 1927 over 1926 was 16.5 per cent., but, as stated above, this 
was largely due to Government purchases. The trade balance of 
exports over imports of £136,165 may be regarded as satisfactory 
in the present state of the development of the Territory. 
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89. The following comparative table gives the value of the volume 
of trade for the years 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928. The figures 
given are exclusive of bullion and specie, other than domestic 
exports of bullion, but inclusive of Government imports (1925, 
£420,980; 1926, £558,716; 1927, £570,879 ; 1928, £469,509). 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
£ £ £ £ 
Imports ... 2,863,917 3,152,422 3,672,064 3,737,358 
Exports ... 8,007,879 3,129,292 3,440,576 4,050,594 
Transit . 1,355,602 1,423,045 1,493,010 2,061,078 


£7,227,398 £7,704,759 £8,605,650 £9,849,030 





Transit Trade. 


40. The value of the Import Transit Trade over the Central Rail- 
way to the Belgian Congo, the Belgian Occupied Territories, and 
Northern Rhodesia is as follows :— 


1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 
£ £ £ £ 
494,603 535,180 439,394 626,200 


Transit exports increased from £1,053,616 to £1,434,878. 
Exports of copper ore increased by £345,370, but those of tin 
cassiterites decreased by £23,749. 


41. The following table shows the value of the trade of the 
different ports for 1928 and comparative percentages for 1928 
and 1927 :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
Percent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Dar es Salaam Se3 53.9 49.8 48.5 
Tanga ... ea ar, 17.9 20.7 20.9 
Mwanza Se bays 9.4 8.7 6.6 
Bukoba poe oe TIE 4.5 7.4 
Lindi... tag a 3.0 2.8 2.8 
Moshi ... ne re 3.8 4.3 3.9 


Other Ports... a 4.9 9.2 9.9 
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Imports. 
42. The following table illustrates the comparative value of the 


principal items of imports for the years 1925, 1926, 1927, and 
1928 :— 


1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 


Articles. Value. Value. Value. Value.. 

£ - £ £ 
Cotton piece-goods ... 954,689 817,576 944,915 928,252 
Foodstuffs ... ned ... 282,880 349,245 367,411 381,826 


Building materials (includ- 114,722 140,625 270,938 219,202 
ing cementand galvanised 
iron sheets). 


Kerosene and motor spirits 80,219 118,023 166,250 187,174 


Tobacco... ae .. 28,9038 30,801 28,676 35,353 
Spirits ...° ods ... 86,423 87,880 40,684 47,373 
Machinery is ... 115,967 162,274 171,133 220,498 
Tron and steel manufactures 294,271 297,724 297,110 235,686 
Cigarettes ... ae .. 80,995 84,892 49,405 60,796 
Wines and Beer ... .. 24,306 380,126 386,811 37,552 
Motor cars and Lorries ... 72,8386 100,792 127,360 130,270 


Imports of grain are steadily diminishing year by year, whilst 
the exports are similarly increasing—a proof that the country can, 
in this respect, be not only self-supporting but a not inconsider- 
able factor in the supply of food to adjacent territories. The 
increased imports of spirits, wines, and beer are not considerable. 
They reflect the increase in the non-native population of the 
Territory. Imports of machinery increased by £49,365, an indi- 
cation of continual activity in industries, particularly sisal produc- 
tion. The reduction in the import of iron and steel manufactures 
to the extent of £61,424 is accounted for by the fact that Govern- 
ment imports of rails and sleepers were less by £62,723. The 
number of motor touring cars imported increased from 305 in 
1927 to 350, and of motor-lorries from 450 to 500. There is a 
corresponding increase in the importation of motor spirit. 


Of the import trade, 53.7 per cent. was with the United King- 
dom and British Possessions, while of the remainder the principal 
countries of origin were Germany, Holland, the United States of 
America, and Japan with 12.38, 9.4, 8.2, and 6.5 per cent., 
respectively. 
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43. The following table gives the comparative tonnage of the 
principal domestic exports for the years 1913, 1924, 1925, 1926, 
1927, and 1928, and the values for 1928 :— 


PrincipaL DoMEsTIc Exports. 


Value 

Articles. 1918. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. in 1928. 
Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. £ 

Sisal ... ... 20,884 18,428 18,276 25,022 33,012 36,186 1,111,429 

Groundnuts ... 8,961 18,684 9,055 15,867 14,147 10,595 188,582 

Coffee ...  ... 1,059 5,261 6,009 6,539 6,595 10,431 739,657 

Cotton ... «. 2,192 2,541 4,502 4,886 3,910 5,480 495,405 


Copra ... « 5,477 8,125 7,623) 7,348 = 7,267 9,318 191,197 
Hides and Skins 3,456 2,647 2,661 2,095 2,773 3,292 374,830 


Grain 2,232 14,483 7,392 7,722 10,102 14,138 155,777 
Sim-sim Nl W476 3,909 3,396 3,563 3,733 3,215 —«61,342 
Beeswax Bis 559 425 293 307 558 490 71,079 
Ghee... we 338 472 383 371 396 500 37,924 


Sisal, the most valuable of the exports of the Territory, again 
shows a satisfactory increase in quantity. Producers in all areas 
are putting a larger acreage under cultivation so that, assuming 
that the market remains reasonably steady, an increase in pro- 
duction each year may be confidently anticipated. It is a hardy 
product, not seriously affected by climatic changes except when, 
owing to shortage of rains, washing has to be suspended. Prices 
realized were on the average lower than in 1927, but resumed their 
former level before the end of the year. 


Groundnuts again showed a disappointing reduction. This crop 
is very dependent on seasonal conditions and the comparative 
failure can be attributed to this cause rather than to any falling off 
in native planting. Coffee showed a satisfactory increase in all 
grades and stations. In Bukoba the 1928 crop was a particularly 
good one, and the exports were enhanced by the shipment of the 
stocks carried over from 1927. Prices in 1928 showed a con- 
siderable improvement over those ruling in the previous year. 
It is anticipated that the 1929 crop at Bukoba will be slightly 
lower, approximately 6,000 tons. The coffee prospects in Moshi, 
Arusha, and the Usambara areas are that the yearly output will 
steadily increase. The Director of Agriculture reported that the 
reason that the cotton production was not higher was the discourage- 
ment through the comparatively low prices in the previous year. 
It can be anticipated, therefore, that given good climatic conditions 
the output for 1929 will show a considerable increase. The exports 
of hides and skins showed a very marked increase, while those 
exported from Mwanza showed a gratifying increase in value, which 
was partly due to more careful preparation and selection. The 
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copra industry is at last receiving more careful attention in the 
Tanga, Mafia, Bagamoyo, and Dar es Salaam districts, with 
resultant increase in value. 

Re-Exports. 

44. These increased from £145,115 to £177,071. The figures 
are exclusive of bullion and specie valued at £105,677. The in- 
crease of re-exports is again attributed to the inter-territorial 
arrangements for the free interchange of goods with Kenya and 
Uganda. 


VIII._JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION AND LEGISLATION. 
The Administration of Justice. 

45. The administration of justice in Tanganyika Territory is 
carried out by a High Court established under, and with the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction conferred by, the Tanganyika 
Order in Council, 1920; a Special Tribunal, consisting of the Chief 
Justice, to decide civil causes and matters which arose before the 
commencement of the Order in Council; Subordinate Courts con- 
stituted by the Courts Ordinance, 1920; and Native Courts exercis- 
ing jurisdiction as directed by the Governor. 

The High Court. 

46. The High Court has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over 
all persons and matters in the Territory, and exercises supervision 
over the working and proceedings of the Subordinate Courts, whose 
records are inspected from time to time and whose judgments are 
subject to review and revision. The work of the Special Tribunal 
is nearly complete. The Tribunal has served a useful purpose in 
disposing of civil claims caused by war conditions. 

Subordinate Courts. 


47. Subordinate Courts exercise both criminal and civil jurisdic- 
tion. In criminal jurisdiction, imprisonment may be imposed by 
Subordinate Courts of the First, Second, and Third classes for 
terms not exceeding two years, twelve months, and six months 
respectively; but in certain cases the Governor may invest any 
magistrate with power to try as a magistrate any class of offence and 
to impose any sentence which would lawfully be imposed by the 
High Court. This power has been exercised in the case of districts 
which are difficult of access by the High Court without undue 
expenditure of time and money, and is a modification of the practice 
prevailing before the creation of the High Court. Courts so consti- 
tuted sit with the aid of two or more assessors. Cases are examined 
by the High Court, and when sentence of death is passed the con- 
viction must be confirmed by the High Court, and the sentence 
of death must be confirmed by the Governor before it may be 
carried out. 
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Subordinate Courts of the First, Second, and Third classes have 
civil jurisdiction up to a limit of £200, £100, and £50 respectively, 
except that in the First Class Courts of Mwanza and Bukoba, when 
presided over by a Resident Magistrate, jurisdiction has been given 
up to s limit of £750. 


Native Courts. 


48. The Native Courts Proclamation and Native Courts Rules, 
1925, which were printed as Appendices to the 1924 Report, define 
the constitution and powers of Native Courts in the Territory. 


It was stated in the Report for 1927 that the question of placing 
the Courts under the exclusive supervision of the administrative 
officers, in their administrative capacity, instead of as at present 
under their supervision as officers of the High Court, and the super- 
vision of the High Court, was being examined. Settlement of 
matters of detail and the pressure of other legislation prevented the 
enactment during the year of the proposed Ordinance, the draft of 
which was completed for submission to the Legislative Council 
in 1929. 


Legislation enacted during the year relating to the Administration 
of Justice and other cognate matters. 


49. The following legislation relating to the administration of 
justice and other cognate matters was passed during the year. 


The Revised Edition of the Laws Ordinance.—This Ordinance 
authorises the preparation of a new and revised edition of the 
laws of the Territory which at present are contained in a number 
of volumes. The work will be undertaken by the Chief Justice of 
the Territory and the new edition will be ready in 1929. 


The Interpretation and General Clauses Ordinance.—In order to 
facilitate the Revised Edition of the Laws, it was felt desirable that 
the interpretation of the laws should be governed by an Ordinance 
which, while based upon the English principles of the interpreta- 
tion of statutes, gave special consideration to local conditions and 
requirements. The Ordinance gives legislative confirmation to 
those rules of construction which are at present adopted in practice, 
and makes no departure from them, while at the same time pro- 
vision is made for the application to all the laws of the Territory of 
those general clauses which, in the absence of such legislation, must 
be inserted separately in every Ordinance passed. 

The Commissions of Enquiry Ordinance.—This was enacted in 
order to provide for the holding of formal enquiries into matters 
affecting the public welfare, as it is of importance, in the public 
interest, that the Governor should be able to obtain the assistance 
which can be afforded by such an enquiry held by those best 
qualified to examine the questions at issue and with power to 
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summon witnesses and to examine them upon oath. Provision was 
made in the Ordinance for the remuneration of Commissioners, 
for the expenses of witnesses, for the protection of Commissioners 
and witnesses in the performance of their duties, and for securing 
reliable evidence. 


The British and Colonial Probates Ordinance.—Until the enact- 
ment of this Ordinance, no legislative provision existed in the 
Territory for the recognition of probate or letters of administration 
granted by courts in the United Kingdom or in a British Colony, 
Protectorate. or mandated territory. Delay and expense were 
consequently caused by the necessity of making application to the 
courts of the Territory for a new grant relating to property in the 
Territory in each instance, instead of for the recognition of a grant 
already made elsewhere and relating to the whole of a deceased’s 
estate. The Ordinance applied at once to grants made in the 
United Kingdom and provided for its application, by order of the 
Governor in Council, to any British Possession, Protectorate, or 
mandated territory which gave, or was prepared to give, similar 
recognition to grants made in Tanganyika. 


The Fugitive Criminals Surrender Ordinance.—The Fugitive 
Criminals Surrender Ordinance, 1921, provides for extradition 
between this Territory and the territory of any foreign State with 
which an arrangement for that purpose has been made by His 
Majesty. Such an arrangement was recently made affecting the 
Territory on the one hand and the Territory of Belgium, the 
Belgian Congo, and Ruanda-Urundi on the other. It was not clear 
from the terms of the Ordinance that a territory which is 
administered by a foreign State under a mandate could be regarded 
as a part of that State for the purposes of the Ordinance, and the 
Ordinance was enacted to remove all doubts upon the question in 
order that full effect might be given to the arrangement mentioned. 


The Justices of the Peace Ordinance.—The Ordinance makes 
provision for the appointment of Justices of the Peace and for their 
powers and duties, which include the power of arrest in certain 
cases, and the power to issue process to compel attendance of a 
person charged before a Magistrate for trial. 


The Notaries Public and Commissioners for Oaths Ordinance.— 
This Ordinance was enacted to make more complete provision for 
the performance of the duties of a Notary Fublic and of a Com- 
missioner for Oaths. Difficulties had previously been experienced 
due to the absence of such functionaries, e.g., in noting maritime 
protests, witnessing and certifying signatures, chiefly for use 
abroad, and similar acts. 


The Witchcraft Ordinance.—The object of this Ordinance was 
to strengthen the law for the suppression of witchcraft. The 
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previous Ordinance, No. 39 of 1922, had been found inadequate for 
the reason that it applied only to witchcraft ‘‘ with a malignant 
intent,’’ that is to say, to witchcraft practised with an intention 
to cause death, disease, injury, or misfortune. Instances of the 
practice sometimes occurred in which, though an intent of the kind 
described could not be established, it was apparent that advantage 
had been taken of ignorance and superstition for the commission of 
acts which in fact, if not in law, amounted to fraud, and which, in 
addition, tended to maintain that attitude of mind in which the 
dangerous forms of witchcraft more easily flourish. Power was 
accordingly taken for the exercise of a proper discretion to protect 
from such practices those whose state of development was too back- 
ward to enable them to protect themselves. 


The Ordinance was designed, therefore, to enlarge the scope of 
the previous law by providing for the suppression of any form of 
witchcraft, whether a malignant intent could be established or not, 
when the consequences appeared to be sufficiently harmful to 
require such action. The more severe penalties were reserved by 
the Ordinance for cases of malignant witchcraft, and power was 
given to order a person shown to be practising witchcraft to reside 
in a particular locality in order that he might be removed from the 
sphere in which his influence had been harmfully exercised. 


Crime. 


50. The number of cases of homicide remained normal; there 
was a slight decrease in the number of other crimes of violence 
against the person. Housebreaking and theft cases were normal. 
The slight increase of cases under special and local laws was mainly 
due to the increased use of motor vehicles and a consequent increase 
in the number of offences under the Motor Traffic Ordinance. 


Prisons. 

51. On the arrival of the Assistant Commissioner of Prisons, who 
took up his duties early in the year, the administration of this 
branch of the service, while remaining under the general super- 
vision of the Commissioner of Police and Prisons, was separated 
from the Police. The Prisons Staff consists of an Assistant Com- 
missioner, 8 European Gaolers, and 502 African Warders. 


The number of male prisoners sentenced to imprisonment shows 
a decrease in comparison with 1927. 
The figures are as follows :— 
1927. 1928. 
4,982 4,668 


124 females and 42 juveniles received sentences of imprisonment 
during the year. 
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52. In addition to the legislation mentioned in other parts of 
this Report, the following Ordinances were enacted during the 
year :— 

The Customs Ordinance.—The Ordinance was the outcome of 
the conference between the Customs Authorities of the Territory 
and those of Kenya and Uganda and contains a number of amend- 
ments to the Customs Ordinances, 1922 to 1924, dealing with 
matters of detail, in order to bring the principal Ordinance into 
conformity with the law of Kenya and Uganda. 


The Ferries Ordinance.—The Ordinance provides for the declara- 
tion of ferries as public ferries and thereafter for their control 
through the issue of licences authorising persons to maintain 
services upon them and by means of regulations prescribing the 
measures necessary for safety and efficiency and to secure the reason- 
ableness of the charges which may be made. The rights of persons 
maintaining services over ferries by lawful authority previously 
granted were preserved by the Ordinance. 


The Gambling Ordinance.—Until the enactment of the 
Ordinance, the only provision upon the subject of gambling was 
contained in the Township Rules, 1923, which merely prohibited 
gambling in public places and made no provision regarding common 
gaming-houses. Police reports showed that undesirable gambling 
was on the increase, that in some townships recognised gaming- 
houses had been established, and that the existing law was 
inadequate to deal with the resulting evils. 


The same power was taken, therefore, to meet this condition 
in this Territory as is commonly given by the law elsewhere. 


The Markets Ordinance and The Markets Amending Ordinance. 
—tThe principal Ordinance was enacted in order to provide for the 
establishment and management of markets and to legalise the 
collection of market dues which had been collected in accordance 
with the German legislation relating to markets. It empowered 
the Governor to make or approve by-laws in the interests of public 
health and convenience generally. The amending Ordinance was 
enacted to prohibit the sale of goods of any specified kind within 
any specified area except within three miles of a market. It was 
found that the benefits of the market system were being lost 
by the adoption, in some localities, of temporary trading positions 
by itinerant traders within a short distance of the market boundary, 
and it was found desirable to add to the powers of control given 
by the principal Ordinance in such a manner as to secure that 
expenditure on the construction of markets should not be wasted, 
to preserve to stall-holders the privileges to which their payments 
entitled them, and to make possible an adequate sanitary control 
for the benefit of the public health. 
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The Newspaper Ordinance.-The Ordinance provides for the 
registration of newspapers printed and published in the Territory, 
the identification of the proprietors, printers, and publishers, and 
the giving by the publisher of security, if required by the Governor 
in Council, for the payment of any penalty imposed upon him under 
‘the Ordinance, or under any other law by reason of the publica- 
tion of any matter in such newspapers, and of any sum awarded 
‘against him for damages and costs in any action for libel in respect 
of any matter published in such newspapers. The Ordinance 
follows a form similar to that of legislation in force in other 
territories and is designed solely for the protection of the public. 
It cannot in any way be employed to restrict the freedom of the 
Press. « ‘ : 


The African Civil Service Provident Fund Ordinance.—The 
Ordinance provides for the formation of a provident fund for certain 
“classes of African employees of the Government, on the lines of 
the fund created under the Tanganyika Railways Provident Fund 
‘Ordinance of 1927 to which reference was made in the Report for 
that year. 


The Public Recreation Grounds Management Ordinance.—The 
Ordinance provides for the setting aside of public recreation grounds 
and for their control and management by a Committee of Control 
in whom lands may be vested in trust for use by the public for 
exercise and recreation, 


The following Bill was passed at the December session of the 
Legislative Council but .was reserved for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure :— 


The Divorce Bill—The object of the Bill is to give to the High 
Court of the Territory full jurisdiction in nullity of marriage and 
divorce. 

Apart from the provisions of the Asiatics (Marriage, Divorce, 
and Succession) Ordinance, 1923, the only jurisdiction which the 
Courts of the Territory have in matrimonial causes between non- 
natives is that conferred by the application of the Indian Divorce 
Act, 1869, by Ordinance No. 7 of 1920. By that Ordinance the 
provisions of the Indian Act relating to nullity of marriage and 
divorce were not applied to the Territory. Full jurisdiction in 
native cases is already conferred by the Native Christians (Divorce) 
Ordinance, 1923. 

It was felt to be undesirable that non-natives domiciled in the 
Territory should be unable to obtain relief from the Courts of their 
domicile in causes relating to nullity and divorce and it is accord- 
ingly proposed to confer upon the High Court of Tanganyika the 
same jurisdiction in such matters as is possessed by the High Court 
of Kenya. The existing law relating to natives is reproduced in 
the Bill with the addition of the right of appeal. 
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IX.—POLICE. 
53. The establishment of the Police Force for 1928 was :— 


60 European officers and non-commissioned officers, 2 
European clerks, 31 Asiatic Sub-Inspectors, 9 African Sub- 
Inspectors, and 1,714 African Police. It was possible to make a 
still further reduction in the establishment of the African police 
owing to the successful working of the Native Administrations. 


.X.—DEFENOCE OF THE TERRITORY. 


54. The military garrison of the Territory consists of the 2nd 
and 6th Battalions of the King’s African Rifles, the former being 
recruited in Nyasaland.. The 2nd Battalion headquarters are at 
Tabora and detachments are stationed at Iringa and Masoko 
(Rungwe District). The 2nd Battalion was reduced by one Com- 
pany in the course of the year, the detachment at Mwanza being 
disbanded on account of the construction of the railway from Tabora 
to Mwanza. The headquarters of the 6th Battalion are at Dar es 
Salaam and detachments are stationed at Arusha, Mahenge, and 
Songea. The total establishment on the 3lst of December, 1928, 
consisted of 1,411 combatant native ranks and 62 European officers 
and non-commissioned officers. There is also a reserve of 365 
combatant native ranks. 


An Ordinance was enacted during the year to enable a Reserve 
of Officers to be formed for the King’s African Rifles in order 
that, in the event of an emergency arising, the battalions of that 
regiment might be brought up to strength without delay and in 
order to provide for the replacement of casualties. The Reserve 
consists of British subjects who are retired officers or ex-officers 
of the military forces of the Crown and are permanently resident 
in East Africa. 

The legislation followed similar enactments in neighbouring 
British territories. 


XI.—ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 

55. The importation of arms and ammunition is strictly con- 
trolled by the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance, 1922, which gives 
effect to the provisions of the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

The Ordinance works well, and is satisfactory in every way. To 
protect their crops against vermin natives are permitted to retain 
their muzzle-loading guns which have been in their possession for 
several years and Native Administrations have been encouraged to 
purchase shot-guns for use against vermin such as baboons and 
wild pigs. Under the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance the Gov- 
ernor’s consent ‘is required to the possession of a breech-loading 
weapon by a native. This permission is only sparingly given to a 
few trustworthy natives occupying responsible positions. 
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Sporting ammunition to the number of 615,321 rounds, 1,877 
sporting guns and rifles, and 391 pistols or revolvers were imported 
during 1928. 


The total number of firearms registered in the Central Registry 
up to the end of 1928 was as under :— 


Arms of precision... se et oe ... 8,765 
Shot guns... ae ne vis a w. —.2,959 
Muzzle-loaders sue ae ..» 15,880 


The importation of gas pistols and of automatic or silenced rifles, 
except under licence, was prohibited during the year. 


XII.— LABOUR. 
General. 


56. The rate of wages tended to rise throughout the year, though 
but slowly. This tendency is to be expected as the result of the 
general development of the Territory. 


The Native Administrations continued to show considerable in- 
terest in labour conditions; their attitude is important, since they 
are in a position to influence the flow very considerably. Generally 
they encourage their people to go to work; and this is only to be 
expected since they are solicitous for the revenue which their tribe 
will have to spend, while they are also, as a rule, the progressive 
element in the population and are, therefore, anxious to encourage 
prosperity rather than stagnation. At the same time, there exists 
a conservative element which regards with disfavour any tendency 
to travel on the part of the tribesmen through a fear that those who 
go away will not return. This element, however, is disappearing, 
since there is little evidence to show that the worker in the great 
majority of cases leaves his home permanently. The figures show- 
ing the travellers through the labour camps all go to support the 
view that the native generally goes back to his home after com- 
pleting a few months’ work. 

Labour Officers were posted at Muhesa (for the Tanga Province), 
at Arusha (for the Northern Province), at Kilosa (for the Eastern 
Province), and towards the end of the year it became possible to 
post an officer at Iringa, for that province. The latter was of 
importance, since it enabled a labour camp to be built at Iringa, a 
much-needed convenience. It also kept the Department in touch 
with the developments taking place in this progressive area, and 
provided additional supervision and help for the stream of natives 
travelling between the northern employment areas and the south- 
west. 

Labour Officers have powers as Second-class Magistrates, but 
they are intended primarily to deal with cases of minor importance, 
particularly those connected with labour, and they do not in any 
way replace the ordinary Courts. The following is a return of cases 
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brought before the subordinate Courts under the Master and Native 
Servants Ordinance during the year :— 


Number of persons 
Number of convicted or in 


Charge. persons respect of whom 
charged. orders have been 
made. 

Section 4(b) of Ordinance No. 11 8 7 

of 1926. 

Section 6(1)(a) Pr i 4 4 
” 6(1\(g) ” ” 1 1 
hee: on 1 _ 

Section 15 of Ordinance No. 32 12 1 

of 1923. 

» 19 ” ” 2 = 
» 2106), ” 1 _— 
»n 25 ” ” 2 2 
» —29(1) ” ” 1 1 
» — 80(1e) ” ” 1 1 
» 31 ” ” 1 1 
» — 82(a) ” ” 20 20 
»  82(b) a A 126 115 
» — 82(c) ” ” 8 6 
» —32(d) ” ” 35 34 
» — 32(e) 7 ss 2 2 
» — 82/(f) ” ” 8 7 
» 32(g) ” ” 15 15 
»  82(h) ” ” 2 2 
» 33(1)(a) ” ” 8 8 
» — 83(1)(c) ” ” 5 4 
s»  33(1)(d) ” ” 2 2 
» 33(1)(e) ns a 509 471 
» «37 ” ” 60 53 
» 39a) * n 138 63 
»»  39(b) ” ” 1 a3 
» — 89(c) ” ” 2 1 
» 39(d) ” ” 17 10 
» 49 ” ” 1 1 

Total ... w= 1,058 898 


During the year, amendments to existing labour legislation were 
passed so as to make compulsory the medical inspection of all 
recruited labourers. This had previously been a general practice 
but was voluntary, and it was felt that the law should ensure 
that every man entering into a contract should be passed as medi- 
cally fit for work. 
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The closer application during the year of the regulations on the 
subject of the recruitment of labour led to the weeding out of un- 
desirable recruiters and, whereas there were eighty recruiters in all 
during 1927, the number had been reduced to thirty-two profes- 
sional men, with thirty-five employed for some specific purpose, 
in 1928; and the numbers are likely to dwindle further. 


With a view to ensuring so far as possible that only the right 
type of recruiter can operate, various changes in law were intro- 
duced during the year. In future, all recruiters will be required to 
obtain their licences from the Labour Commissioner instead of 
from the local District Office, thus ensuring closer supervision of 
their activities and records over the whole Territory; the recruiter 
will have to produce two guarantors of one hundred pounds apiece 
for his contract observance of the labour laws; before obtaining a 
licence, he will have to furnish details of his organisation for deal- 
ing with labourers, and the medical inspection of recruits will be 
compulsory. While it was, of course, impossible to cancel all 
existing licences and to introduce the new system immediately, 
the changes will operate in 1929 and will, it is believed, materially 
improve the situation. 


Legislation was introduced withdrawing contract-breaking from 
the list of cognisable offences, and the police can now only take 
action when a warrant is issued by a magistrate on receipt of a 
complaint. 


During the year, an amended and more intelligible form of the 
printed contract of service was introduced for general use and was 
found to work very smoothly. The copies of contracts sent to 
the central Labour Office seldom contained any technical faults 
likely to vitiate them in law, as was often the case some years ago. 


Regulations were also introduced to control the amount of the 
advance which could be made by recruiters. It was found that the 
increase in these advances was rapidly becoming a serious evil; 
and it was clearly undesirable for a man to run far into debt 
before going to work, while the fact that he had already obtained 
a considerable sum before reaching the place of employment was 
a definite incentive to contract-breaking. Recruiters began to show 
a tendency to embark on competition on these lines, each trying 
to outvie the other in the attractions offered as loans or presents. 
The amount of the advance was, therefore, restricted to the value 
of the annual hut tax and half a month’s wages; any amount above 
this is irrecoverable, and the recruiter cannot, therefore, charge 
the employer for it. This limit appears to be satisfactory. A cer- 
tain advance is reasonable and desirable and is consequently sanc- 
tioned; but the serious position created by the custom of giving 
considerable advances is now avoided to the satisfaction of both 
employers and recruiters, and the benefit of the worker. 
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Labour Camps. 


57. The value of labour camps was again clearly demonstrated 
during the year, and those in existence fully proved their utility 
and popularity. The original camp at Kilosa was enlarged and 
repaired, as, being an experiment when first constructed, it was 
built somewhat cheaply. It was freely used, though the figures 
(38,226 travellers for the year) were slightly below those of 1927, 
which was accounted for by the fact that a growing number of 
labourers are now sent by train and pass through Kilosa direct to 
the employment areas. The accommodation was therefore adequate 
in spite of the fact that larger numbers of labourers were un- 
doubtedly travelling. The dispensary in the camp continued to 
prove very useful and was much appreciated by travellers; 1,078 
cases were treated there during the year. 

A dispensary was erected at Kimamba in the centre of the large 
cotton-growing area near Kilosa, and amply demonstrated its im- 
portance ; the large amount of labour employed in that neighbour- 
hood gives it a special interest from this point of view, the great 
majority of patients being workmen. 3,656 out-patients were 
treated during the year. ’ 

The camp at Mziha was completed and improved, and rendered 
good service, 26,766 travellers using it during the year; situated 
midway between the Kilosa camp and the diverging roads to the 
various centres of the northern employment area, it meets a genuine 
want. 

A dispensary with a dresser was started at Mziha in September 
and at once proved most useful; in four months 799 patients were 
treated, while the standard of sanitation in the camp was raised 
by the presence of the dresser. The African staff, in these camps 
and dispensaries also keep simple records and statistics, which have 
proved to be of interest and value, since they frequently indicate 
the prevalence of some particular ailment in a certain quarter, thus 
facilitating the early detection and treatment of the trouble. 


A new labour camp was also started at Iringa, where it is much 
needed as a link with Kilosa on the long journey from the south- 
west. 3 

The African staff of the camps proved more reliable and re- 
sponsible than had been expected; carefully selected in the first 
place, and well paid and treated subsequently, they fully justified 
the consideration shown them. 

Movement of Labour. 

58. The principal labour routes of the country remained sub- 
stantially the same during the year, except for the development 
of the supply for Arusha from the west, indicating a marked in- 
crease in the importance of this road, which hitherto scarcely 
figured as a labour route. 
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The continued use of the roads tended to improve conditions; 
the natives themselves are growing more accustomed to the 
journey, and are better able to look after themselves than formerly. 


There was not any great increase in the motor transport of 
labourers, though there were signs that this is growing in favour. 
It must be remembered that a large proportion of the routes over 
which labourers travel are either impassable for cars or unsuitable 
for the establishment of reliable and economical motor transport. 
. With the extension of the road system these conditions are 

rapidly changing. 

The opening of the Tabora-Mwanza railway had a beneficial 
effect on the labour supply and people who were formerly occupied 
exclusively in the production and subsequent transport of their 
economic crops now find that these can be sold on the spot, with 
the result that they themselves are free to go and earn money at 
work instead of spending days carrying their produce to market. 


Disease and Accidents. 


59. Continued attention was given to the question of disease, 
not only in relation to actual conditions of employment, but from 
the wider aspect of the general response of the African to modern 
conditions, and the consequent effect on his health and physique. 
Deficiency diseases have mostly disappeared in the more acute 
forms ; no case of scurvy or beriberi was reported during the year, 
and improvement was also noted in the case of other diseases less 
closely connected with the lack of certain food constituents. 


Malaria is not conspicuous on plantations, since the African 
rarely suffers severely from it; there is, however, probably more 
than is realised, though the gradual improvement in drainage in 
the neighbourhood of plantations should have its effect. 


Spirillum fever presents a somewhat peculiar problem. Natives 
from an area where this is common appear to enjoy a large 
measure of immunity; others, coming from the parts where the 
fever is unknown, suffer severely, though not so badly as Euro- 
peans. Consequently, spirillum fever will suddenly appear as an 
epidemic in labour lines which have been in use for a considerable 
time without any sickness occurring, the explanation being that 
a batch of recruits has arrived who are non-immune, and who 
therefore contract the disease in large numbers. The tick which 
carries this disease is unfortunately common, and is being carried 
about the country by the increasing movement of the population. 


The use of concrete, and the avoidance of all types of building 
which afford any crevices as refuges, will go far to secure pro- 
tection; these principles have been followed in the labour rest- 
camps, and the insects have never been troublesome there, 
although, with the large number of travellers passing through, it 
is inevitable that some ticks should make their appearance. 
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Hookworm is the cause of a great measure of inefficiency ; very 
widespread, it is not noticeable except when severe. The weak- 
ness it produces is a predisposing cause of other ailments; and it 
therefore follows that a large proportion of patients from some 
estates, admitted to hospital for other reasons, will prove on ex- 
amination to be seriously affected by hookworm. 


The Medical Department continued to give close attention to the 
problem, and it is hoped that a decided advance will be possible 
during the coming year. 


Epidemic diseases were inconspicuous during the year under 
review ; sleeping sickness continued to cut off a large area of the 
country from any development, but this disease has not a great effect 
on the labour market, except that it closes a potential recruiting 
ground. 


The two chief causes of disease on estates are bad housing and 
inadequate sanitation. Of these, real progress has been made 
with the first; estates have been advancing in production, and 
managers are now, therefore, mostly in a position to decide on the 
general lay-out, including the siting of permanent labour lines; 
it is more widely realised that good buildings are an economy as 
well as a contribution to the health of the labourers, and, in 
addition, they figure as a definite asset in the property of the 
plantation. 


With a view to assisting managers to maintain discipline in 
matters of hygiene and health, a modification of the law was 
approved, which gives them authority to inflict small fines for 
breaches of sanitary rules. A record, open to inspection, must be 
mainteined, and the fines have to be remitted to a central fund for 
objects beneficial to the native labourer. Employers wishing to 
exercise these powers have to show reason for believing that they 
are able and willing to carry out the regulations. Some such 
change was essential, as it was impossible for every offence against 
sanitation to be taken to a magistrate, and the lack of any sort of 
disciplinary’ powers furnished a plausible excuse for a manager 
whose labour lines were found to be insanitary. 


Accidents continued to be uncommon, totalling in all 106, of 
which 13 were fatal. 


Compensation for accidents is awarded by the Courts of Admin- 
istrative Officers, and this procedure has appeared to work well 
during the year. The great majority of accidents prove to be 
entirely the fault of the victim or possibly of a comrade who, of 
course, has no means whatever of compensating him, so that in 
many cases there is no legal claim that can be enforced, but the 
bigger estates are almost always very generous in going far beyond 
their legal liabilities. 
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60. In the course of the year an experiment was made by em- 
ploying a Labour Supervisor on the Dodoma-Kondoa Road, the 
object in view being the improvement of the conditions under 
which labourers work when engaged on public works of some 
magnitude. It was hoped that with improvement in the living 
conditions the labour would be more easily forthcoming and more 
efficient, with the result that the work would be carried out more 
rapidly and economically. So far as can be gauged from the 
employment of such a Supervisor on a single public work in a 
locality where conditions are fairly favourable, the experiment may 
be regarded as a. success and as meriting further experiments of a 
similar nature in the case of large public works. 


Conscripted labour continued to dwindle, and cases where its 
use is inevitable are becoming rare. During the year thirteen 
applications were received for the Labour Commissioner’s support 
in requesting the Governor’s sanction for a resort to compulsion. 
It was only considered justifiable to support two of these, the 
remainder admitting of some other solution of the difficulty. The 
two cases in which conscription was used were the construction of 
the important Ruaha Bridge and the repair of the Arusha-Moshi 
road. The first was a vitally necessary link in a most useful road, 
and work on it had to be carried on through the wet season in order 
to save existing structures. Had it not been possible to secure 
labour, very considerable damage would have been done and a 
disastrous delay in the completion of the bridge would have 
occurred, with a corresponding resort to human porterage over the 
route in place of motor transport. Two hundred men were there- 
fore conscripted for one one month at a time, the call being 
distributed as fairly as possible. Conditions were satisfactory and 
wages were up to the market rate. The second instance—the 
Moshi-Arusha road—was another case of maintaining essential 
communication; the road runs through a thickly-populated area, 
the wealth of whose inhabitants depends largely on the mainte- 
nance of communications with railhead. The failure of wheeled 
transport would have entailed a return to head porterage. The 
employment of two hundred conscripts was therefore approved under 
suitable conditions and at the rate of wages prevailing in the 
neighbourhood. 


With these exceptions, there was no resort to compulsion 
beyond the inevitable porterage in those areas where there is no 
other means of transport. 


There was a steady diminution in the use of porters, though an 
exact comparison with the previous year is not possible, since the 
figures for 1927 were incomplete. 
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It would seem approximately correct, however, to conclude that 
in the Moshi District it has been possible to reduce porterage by 
one-half, while in the Tabora, Province only two-thirds of the 
previous year’s requirements were needed. Kilosa profited greatly 
by the construction of the roads to the south, and has now only’ 
small needs, whereas a few years ago it was one of the stations 
at which head-carriage was most prevalent. An Ordinance to 
make provision for the restriction of the employment of porters 
was introduced to empower the Governor to prohibit all porterage 
on roads over which motor transport was available, the roads being 
specified as considered desirable. This measure was modelled on 
legislation existing in the Belgian Congo; and, although circum- 
stances do not at present admit of its wide application, it should 
play an important part in eliminating porterage. 

Female and Child Labour. 

61. Throughout the year continued attention has been given 
to the question of the employment of women and children. The 
principal occupation in which they are concerned is coffee picking ; 
at the time of picking very large numbers are needed for a short 
while, and money is readily earned; the work is light, and the 
conditions are pleasant, so that it is a form of employment which 
appeals to the local native who is generally not attracted by steady 
labour at harder tasks. Families usually work together and 
conditions may, in fact, be compared with those of the hop-picking 
in England, save that the coffee-pickers are in almost all cases 
quite close to their homes, and return to them each night. 


A small proportion of boys is usually to be found on an estate, 
employed in light tasks such as spreading out sisal on drying lines, 
picking out discoloured strands, sweeping up, and so forth; for 
such employment they are suitable enough. It will almost always 
be found that these lads are not particularly wanted by the estate; 
but as they accompany their relations they are given some light 
task in order to let them earn their food and a small wage, since 
they cannot be sent back home by themselves, and are better em- 
ployed in doing something useful than in loafing in camp. Factory 
employment of the nature found in Europe is non-existent. 


A few estates have started small schools for the benefit of their 
employees who have their families with them. This is found to 
be a decided attraction ; and it seems likely that such an arrange- 
ment will become more common. 


XIII.—MISSIONS. 


62. The following Missions, other than Roman Catholic, are 
working in the Territory :— 
The Universities Mission to Central Africa. 
Church Missionary Society. 
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Church of Scotland Mission. 

London Missionary Society. 

Seventh Day Adventists. 

Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod. 
African Inland Mission. 

Moravian Mission. 

Bielefeld Mission. 

Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 
Neukirchen Mission. 


The Roman Catholic Societies established are :— 


The White Fathers. 

The Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 
The Capucin Fathers. 

Italian Fathers of the Consolation. 
The Benedictine Fathers. 


The medical and educational work performed by Missions is 
referred to in those paragraphs of this report dealing with Public 
Health and Education. The Missions have, as in the past, will- 
ingly and in some cases enthusiastically cooperated with the 
medical and educational authorities. Fuller details of most of the 
above Societies are given in Section 16 of the Tanganyika Territory 
Blue Book for 1927, copies of which have been supplied to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. 


XIV.—EDUCATION. 
General. 


63. The European establishment of the Department censisted 
of the Director, the Deputy Director, 30 Superintendents, 10 
Industrial Instructors, and 3 Lady Mistresses, in addition to the 
headquarters clerical staff. An Indian Headmaster and Senior 
Assistant Master for the Indian Central School in Dar es Salaam 
were appointed in India in January, and the existing staff pre- 
viously engaged by the Indian Educational Committee for the Lok 
Tilak School were taken over on probation by the Government on 
the Ist of April. The African establishment consisted of 56 
Industrial Instructors and 224 teachers, in addition to Drill 
Instructors and Hospital Dressers. 

After the experience of the first year’s working of the Education 
Ordinance there is no reason to modify the opinion expressed in 
the Report for 1927, namely, that it would work efficiently and 
smoothly. Minor modifications in detail were made, but the main 
principles on which the grant system is based were maintained. 


The work of organisation entailed by the enactment of the 
Ordinance was heavy, but the registration of schools and teachers 
was brought up to date and forms for all returns and applications 
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required by the Ordinance were in use and were operating satis- 
factorily. 


The volume of the work may be appreciated by the fact that 
3,291 schools and 1,430 teachers were registered, as follows :— 
Schools.— 


Government: 97. 
Mission : Assisted, 97; unassisted, 3,097. 


Teachers.— 
Government : 
Grade I. tes Pea se se see 9 
Grade II. oe ve aa ae xe 107 
Frovisional List re oa ose os 131 
Mission : 
Grade I., ae is re se Pit 5 
Grade IT. on re =. ae me 99 
Provisional List a ae coe «. 1,079 


The great distances which have to be traversed in order to carry 
out inspections made it impossible to ensure that more than a pro- 
portion of the schools of the Territory were inspected by officers of 
the Department during the course of the year. Inspections were, 
therefore, mainly limited to schools earning a grant-in-aid and to 
such other schools as were likely to become grant-earning in the 
near future. Most of the Missions began to organise their own 
inspecting staffs and furnished reports both on their assisted and 
on the more promising of their non-assisted schools. The Advisory 
Committee on Education met in March and December and dis- 
cussed several matters of educational importance, while the Publi- 
cation Committee continued to do most useful work as a sub- 
committee of the Advisory Committee. Various text-books were 
published, and the preparation of a new and more complete 
Swahili dictionary was considered during the year. 


Valuable work was done by the Provincial Committees, which 
are of great assistance in bringing to the notice of the Department 
matters of particular local interest with which the headquarters 
staff cannot be so fully acquainted. Their meetings afford an 
admirable channel for the expression of opinions and for the 
healthy exchange of ideas, and an opportunity is afforded to natives 
of entering into the deliberations, a course which tends to create 
@ permanent native interest in the welfare of the schools. 


Training of Teachers. 
64. There is every reason for satisfaction with the results of the 
year’s work and, as experience grows, the weak points in the system 
which gradually reveal themselves are being, and will be, corrected. 
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There is, however, after a further year’s work, no ground for think- 
ing that any definitely adverse criticism can be levelled against the 
basic principles underlying the scheme of training. 


In a new institution the physical changes which may be noticed 
as the result of the influence of a year’s training on the student 
teachers are very marked. A year ago at a mission centre which 
was visited by the Director of Education there existed definite hos- 
tility towards the practical side of the agricultural work. On the 
occasion of his last visit it was found that approximately twenty 
acres had been placed under food crops and that an intelligent 
interest and growing enthusiasm had replaced the early prejudice 
against cultivation as part of a teacher’s work. The same vitality 
was evident in other central institutions which are already on the 
grant-in-aid list, and in a very few years it is quite safe to an- 
ticipate that all training centres and central schools will have not 
only a considerable communal area under food crops, a contribution 
in kind by the pupil towards his maintenance, but also individual or 
sectional plots, where the individual or group will plant, subject to 
supervision, according to his or their own inclination. Other plots 
for special experimental work will be the care of the whole school. 


The results of the examinations in July for the Grade II 
Teachers’ Certificate continued to reveal the heavy handicap under 
which candidates have laboured as a result of inadequate elementary 
education, or, in the case of the older candidates, how inadequate 
has been the standard demanded in the past. 


It was suggested that failures in the Grade I Certificate Examin- 
ation may have been due to the fact that a considerable percentage 
of the candidates had been required in the middle of their training 
to adopt English instead of Swahili as the medium of instruction. 
To remove the possibility of such a handicap, it was decided, on 
the recommendation of the Advisory Cominittee, to accept Swahili 
as an alternative to English in certain subjects of examination 
as a temporary measure. 


When recommending the adoption of the Grade II course of 
training for teachers, the Advisory Committee made it clear that 
the standard was too low to deserve a permanent place in the 
general educational scheme, but they were of opinion that the 
ideal of the single Grade I Examination, on the results of which 
would be awarded different classes of certificates, must be a 
development of many years hence. There already exists, how- 
ever, a feeling in some quarters that the usefulness of the Grade II 
training may be increased by lengthening the course, and one mis- 
sion on its own initiative has retained the students, who obtained 
their certificates in July, for further training until Easter, 1929, a 
very gratifying proof of the determination to be efficient. No diffi- 
culties are being put in the way of the extension of the training. 
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In addition to the Government Training School at Mpwapwa, 
the following training institutions are conducted by Missions :— 


Minaki.—Universities Mission to Central Africa. Candidates 
are admitted from the Zanzibar and Masasi Dioceses of the 
Universities Mission to Central Africa. 

Kongwe.—Church Missionary Society. Members of the 
Moravian Mission, Tabora, are also admitted. 

Marangu.—Leipzig Mission. Students from the Bielefeld 
Mission, the Berlin Mission, and the Augustina Synod are also 
admitted. 

Morogoro.—Society of the Holy Ghost. Teachers from the 
Mission of the Italian Fathers of the Consolation, and from 
the White Fathers Mission are also admitted. 

Mosht.—Society of the Holy Ghost. 

Iringa.—Fathers of the Consolata. 

Songea.—Benedictine Fathers. 

Tanga.—Seventh Day Adventists. 

Tanga.—Universities Mission to Central Africa, Kiwanda. 

Lindi.—Universities Mission to Central Africa, Masasi. 


Central Schools. 


65. There are 10 Government Central Schools and 9 Mission 
Central Schools in the Territory. 


Progress continued satisfactorily and the ideal of a central educa- 
tional establishment as the centre of inspiration for the educational 
activities of each Mission seems likely to be realised within a few 
years. 


No new Government central schools were opened, but the 
organisation of the work at Malangali in the Iringa Province may 
be said to belong to the year under review rather than to 1927, 
during which the work was limited to building and general 
organisation prior to the admission of pupils. 


Although a Central School in accordance with the general 
definition of such an institution, Malangali, like other schools of 
its class, is being given the opportunity to develop along its own 
lines and with its own special characteristics. The description of 
the work to be found in the following extract from the Head- 
master’s Report will explain the principles underlying the experi- 
ment, which, perhaps, may not inappropriately be described as an 
attempt to build a bridge from Africa to European culture and to 
avoid establishing a gulf between the unsophisticated and. the 
westernised native which has so often been the result of education 
elsewhere in Africa :— 

“The aim of Malangali School is to develop a native educational 
system based upon native custom, with the introduction of such modifi- 


cations as will fit the individual for the social and economic changes 
which are bound to follow increasing contact with Europeans. There 
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exist among the local tribes two native institutions which make a 
suitable foundation upon which to build a_ school. The first 
of these is the Wigendo institution. In former times the 
chiefs of the three tribes were accustomed to summon large numbers 
of boys and young men to their courts. These boys performed certain 
services for the chief such as tilling the ground, looking after his 
cattle and so on, and when they grew older formed a sort of standing 
army. This institution also performed two educational tasks; firstly, 
by contact with the wise men who attended the court, which provided 
a training in tribal wisdom and lore, and, secondly, it provided an 
opportunity for the chief himself or one of his councillors to instruct 
the boys in arts and craftsmanship such as music, drum-making, spear 
throwing, and so on. The similarity of this institution to a school is 
closer than may appear at first sight and therefore many of its im- 
portant aspects have been used in the organisation of Malangali School. 


“The second applicable institution is government by a council of 
elders or ‘ Watumbuli’. On the accession of a chief, it ie the custom 
for him to form an association of old men, selected for their wisdom 
and the esteem in which they are held by the tribe. It is the duty 
of these ‘Watumbuli’ to see that the chief and his people maintain 
the best tribal traditions, and they alone may rebuke the chief if he 
errs. The value of such an institution for maintaining in a school the 
best traditions can easily be seen, and it has consequently been adopted 
at Malangali. There is one such old man for every tribe at the school. 


‘“They see that the boys and the school live up to the best traditions 
of the tribe. They take classes in tribal lore and custom, supervise 
the achool courts of justice, take a leading part in the echool organisa- 
tion and in the establishment of discipline and teach music, dancing, 
wrestling, and tribal craftsmanship. In addition, there is the evening 
camp-fire. The boys sit round it and the old men and members of the 
staff are present and every variety of problem is discussed. It is 
hoped that by means of these elders the past may be linked with the 
Present and that the boys may learn to discover how the conditions 
of life introduced by modern science may be interwoven with the con- 
ditions of African life. 

“While tribal custom forms an ever-present background to school 
life, the necessity for knowledge to meet changing conditions is fully 
recognised. The provision for this takes four main forme: improve- 
ment in hygiene and standards of life, improvement in agricultural 
method, improvement in animal husbandry, normal academic instruction, 
With regard to agriculture and animal husbandry, Iringa is essentially 
a farming country, and therefore the emphasis of school work and 
school life is upon these subjects. Every boy brings his own cow and 
calf to the school and learns to look after it with every care. Every 
morning and evening he spends one hour grooming, deticking, and 
milking his animal along improved lines. Milk records are kept, special 
feeding arranged, dairy work taught, and regular competitions held in 
every branch of work. A grade bull is provided to improve the stock, 
and oxen are kept to teach ploughing. The agricultural work is of 
two sorts: intensive horticulture in vegetable and fruit farming, and 
large-scale production in economic crops. Already the school has cleared 
and planted about 35 acres. Every agricultural implement, in fact 
every tool in every branch of farm life, is shown and used in various 
evolutionary stages so that, if the most complex is beyond the powers 
of any native home, they may adopt a more elementary form. For 
erenele, he peerd to farm transport, the boys first carried produce 
and manure by headloads according to present usage in the country, 
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later they made simple sleighs drawn by oxen, and finally an ox-cart 
was purchased, Many other things of social utility are indirectly 
taught in the school activities. The buildings have been enlarged by 
the boys themselves, and consist of large native ‘ tombes ’ with central 
courtyards and gardens. Many hygienic or structural improvements 
have been introduced and the buildings have become recognised as @ 
model for native dwellings. No materials were used in the construction 
whioh would be difficult for any ex-pupil to obtain, and the whole is 
so simple that it could be and will be copied by the pupils when they 
leave school, and in the nearer future perhaps, by their parents. 
Similarly, the furnishings are of the simplest nature, hygienic and 
calculated to serve their purposes most effectively; yet they are within 
the reach of every boy’s home. 

“Classroom activity is not neglected, in fact it is considered an 
essential part of the adaptation to new conditions. The ordinary 
curriculum is followed with one difference; in every subject the aim 
is to present the subject matter in such a way that it is continuous 
with their own interests and with the past, yet its applicability to the 
problems of the present and future is self-evident.” 


Industrial Schools. 


66. The position of skilled industries in the general education 
scheme was well established, and it may safely be claimed that the 
presentation of manual labour as an integral part of the Central 
School activities has done much to remove the predilection of the 
African for clerical work. Missions also reported, more particularly 
in the settled areas, a tendency for the boys to seek admission to 


the workshop rather than to the purely scholastic side of school 
life. 


The demand for carpenters appears to be almost unlimited ; 
tailors also are likely to find little difficulty in making a good 
living ; and masons should be assured of work for many years, 
though the trade is not a popular one. 


A comparison was drawn in the Education Report for 1927 
between the number of industrial apprentices and the number of 
pupils in the English standards of the Government Schools, the 
number of the former approximating very nearly to that of the 
latter. During the past year the pendulum has swung still further 
and the industrial classes are actually numerically stronger than 
the English standards, the numbers being 412 and 391 respectively. 
These figures are not less remarkable from the fact that the con- 
ditions for apprenticeship have been made more exacting. The 
previous course of training was for three years during each of 
which a small monthly monetary allowance was made. The course 
has now, in the case of most trades, been extended to four years, 
the first being on probation without any allowance. It has had 
no adverse effect on the number of applicants. 


Hitherto the standard of general education expected of the 
apprentice has been that for passing out of the elementary school, 
or Standard II. It should be possible within a few years to demand 
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a better foundation of general education, and already there is an 
appreciable tendency to transfer to industrial apprenticeship from 
Standard III, and a few elect to start manual work after 
Standard IV. 


Village Schools. 


67. The village school system, with which is being incorporated 
the Native Administration school, continued to make progress, not 
only on account of the more frequent visits of Education Officers 
but also as a result of missionary cooperation with Government. 


The Native Administration Schools to which reference was made 
in the Report for 1927 may already be recognised as permanent 
institutions, and the following report on the Native Administration 
School at Ndomo in the Nzega District of the Tabora Province 
describes the objects to be aimed at in this class of school and the 
organisation and curriculum :— 


“( Ndomo School, situated about 5 miles north of Nzega, was opened 
on the Ist January, 1928, for the purpose of providing a suitable educa- 
tion for the successors of the sub-chiefs and headmen of the Nzega 
District. 

‘The curriculum aims at imparting sound practical instruction in 
improved methods of agriculture, together with sufficient literary in- 
struction to enable the boys to carry out satisfactorily the clerical work 
which devolves upon a subordinate chief. The principles of native 
administration are taught both by formal lecture and through the 
organisation of the school itself. A school court with a local chief as 
president tries offences against conduct and discipline once a week. 
The procedure adopted is an exact replica of that which is in force 
in the Native Courts of the District. Punishments inflicted consist of 
extra hours of work in the garden, detention when other boys have 
leave to visit the near-by villages, extra fatigue duties, and corporal 
punishment. 


‘The curriculum aims at maintaining a proper balance between the 
purely literary side of education and practical training in work which 
is directly related to the everyday life of the native community. 


‘(The school owns a large herd of cattle, a generous gift of sixty 
head of cattle having been made by Chief Manasali of Usongo, and 
practical instruction in ploughing and in the care of draught oxen is 
given. The strain of the herd will be improved by the introduction 
ot grade stock provided by the Veterinary Department. Advantage is 
also taken of the proximity of the Native Administration's Seed Farm 
to impress upon the pupils’ minds the value of crop rotation, clean 
cultivation and seed selection. The boys grow an ever-increasing portion 
of their own food and are thus enabled to contribute in no small degree 
to their own maintenance. They are introduced, moreover, to types 
of food which are new to them such as tomatoes, china capsicum, and 
new varieties of beans, and other valuable anti-scorbutics. 


“The maintenance of school buildings, the upkeep of the playing fields 
and gardens, the salaries of cooks, sanitary labourers, carpentry in- 
structor, drill sergeant, hospital dresser, and herdsmen for the school 
cattle are met from Native Treasury Fund; but the salaries of the 
teachers, who are members of the Education Department staff, and the 
expenses connected with school materials and equipment are at present 
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borne by the Government. The cost of food and clothing for the boys 
is met by a monthly fee of 8., recently reduced to 7s., paid by the 
parents of the boye and collected by the Native Treasury. 

“ Phe 154 boys of the school are divided up into ‘ villages ? accord- 
ing to their classes. Each village consists of six huts and is named 
after the clan which resides in it. It is supervised by @ teacher assisted 
by a head boy who is responsible to the captain of the school for the 
welfare and discipline of the ‘village’. Each hut is under the charge 
of a ‘baba’ whose duty it is to see that the echool rules and standing 
orders as regards cleanliness in the hut, etc., are properly maintained. 

“‘ Meat, meal, rice, onions, and beans form the chief articles of diet, 
about 24 Ib. of food being the daily ration, with groundnut oil for cook- 
ing, 4 oz. of sugar or honey and salt as required. Fresh vegetables and 
milk are provided when available. The school uniform, made by the 
tailor instructor and his pupils, consists of a white drill shirt, khaki 
shorts, and white drill cap, with the school badge of enamel on brass 
worn in the centre of the chest. The water supply is obtained from 
two springs. One spring is used exclusively for bathing and washing 
clothes and the other purely for drinking and cooking water. The 
whole school is inspected once a week by the Sub-assistant Surgeon, and 
a tribal dresser is stationed there permanently to attend to minor ail- 
ments. An isolation camp is provided for infectious cases. 


“ Bedding is removed from the huts at 6 a.m. and exposed to the 
sunlight until 6 p.m. The boys live in the refectory during the day 
and are not allowed in the huts. Bathing parade is held every day, 
and clothes are washed once a week. 


““ A school band has been formed under the instruction of an ex- 
bandsman of the King’s African Rifles, and accompanies the school on 
route marches, while football is very popular and is played most 
evenings. The boys are encouraged to grow fruit-trees and trees of 
an ornamental type round their villages. The complete school course 
lasts four years, after which those who desire to do so may proceed to 
a central school.”” 

It must not be supposed, however, that the success which has 
attended the establishment of these four Native Administration 
Schools in Tabora Province can be immediately emulated in every 
district. Expansion is definitely limited by the teachers available, 
and the number of those who can be trusted in a post entailing 
such heavy responsibility is very few. Disappointment has already 
been experienced through the appointment of teachers without 
sufficient experience, and such disappointment will continue to be 
met with unless patience is exercised and adequate opportunity 
given to the teacher to gain experience and to give proof of capacity 
to undertake responsibilities requiring special qualifications. 


Mission Schools. 


68. The year under review was an eventful one in the field of 
missionary effort, and it was possible to see more clearly than 
hitherto the possible results of the cooperation which had its origin 
in the Conference of 1925. It may be stated with confidence that 
every mission will within a short time be making an appreciable 
contribution to the common education scheme, and a number of 
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the old established stations are already busy centres of the new 
educational activity. 

Two outstanding events of the year were the creation of the 
new Diocese of Central Tanganyika,.and the visit of the Inspector 
Apostolic appointed to make a tour of the Roman Catholic Missions 
in Africa. 

Bishop Chambers of Central Tanganyika, who possesses a wide 
educational experience gained in Australia, was accompanied by a 
staff whose qualifications should ensure that the educational work 
organised with such promise of success by the Church Missionary 
Society during the last three years will have a record of un- 
checked development. 

The visit of Monseigneur Hinsley has done much to consolidate 
the work of the Roman Catholic Missions and to strengthen the 
cordial relations which exist among the educationists in the 
Territory. 

A specially gratifying feature, reflecting determination to raise 
the standard of education, was the arrival during the course of the 
year of a considerable number of well-qualified educationists. In 
addition to those missionary teachers who were trained at the 
London Day Training College and who arrived to assume duty, 
teaching staffs were also strengthened by the transfer of trained 
teachers from other countries. An encouraging increase in the 
number of medical missionaries was also recorded. 


African Female Education. 


69. Delay in the appointment of staff and other unforeseen cir- 
cumstances made it necessary to postpone the establishment of 
Government Girls’ Schools, but arrangements were sufficiently 
advanced at the end of the year to ensure that work would shortly 
be started. 

There is an increasingly articulate demand that Government 
should establish girls’ schools for Mohammedan children in the 
larger coast towns. An attempt has been made to encourage atten- 
dance at a Mission School ; but prejudice is strong and even though 
Mohammedan parents may be prepared to send their sons to a 
school conducted by a Mission, it seems likely that for the present 
at any rate they will not be prepared to do the same for their 
daughters. 

Satisfactory progress has been made by the Missions, and in 
addition to the better instruction which the girls enjoy as a result 
of increased supervision of the elementary schools, several new 
boarding schools were established during the year. 

Ushirombo, the Girls’ Boarding School of the White Fathers, 
Tabora Vicariate, has been well reported on, and that of the Leipsig 
Mission at Moshi is being organised with the most careful regard 
for tribal custom. The tradition of hard work for the women is 
well maintained and is reflected in a daily routine which is almost 
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spartan. The first batch of girls appear to have suffered something 
of a shock when they discovered that school did not emancipate 
them from the normal agricultural activities of the home, and the 
Headmistress in charge may be warmly congratulated on the way 
in which, by personal participation in every kind of garden activity, 
the difficulties have been circumvented. 

The following Girls’ Boarding Schools were admitted to the 
list of assisted schools during the year :— 


The White Fathers Mission School at Ushirombo in the 
Tabora Province. 
The Capucin Fathers Mission Schools at Dar es Salaam 
and at Kwiro in the Mahenge Province. 
The Seventh Day Adventists School at Suji in the Tanga 
Province. 
European Education. 


70. European Education other than Dutch and German.—The 
junior school in Dar es Salaam which was opened in September, 
1927, was taken over by Government at the beginning of the finan- 
cial year, subject to a contribution from local sources towards the 
rent of the premises. Numbers fluctuated in accordance with the 
leave movements of parents and had dropped to 19 at the end of 
the year. 


The Convent School of St. Joseph, Dar es Salaam, conducted by 
the Roman Catholic Capucin Fathers, which admits European, 
and also Goanese, children, was opened in July and now has a 
roll of 109 children, of whom 45 are Europeans, 11 Syrians, 11 
Anglo-Indians, and 42 Goanese. Ten different nationalities are 
represented in the school and the language question, therefore, 
presents grave difficulties. The organisation of the school is ex- 
cellent and the standard of work is satisfactory in view of the short 
time which has elapsed since the school was opened. The medium 
of instruction is English. The school is a State-aided school. 

A committee of ladies organised a small junior school at Tanga, 
Government assisting to the extent of providing accommodation 
and equipment. There has not yet been time to form an opinion 
whether the demand is likely to justify a permanent school. The 
largest number of children on the roll at any one time has been 14. 
The population is largely a floating one. 

The Bishop of Central Tanganyika is taking an active interest in 
the education of the European children and brought a schoolmaster 
with him from Australia to open a school at Ngare Nairobi in the 
Arusha district of the Northern Province. Work began in Decem- 
ber. The school will be a State-aided diocesan school and is pri- 
marily intended for the children of the European settlers in the 
Ngare Nairobi area, but it may be in a position to admit children 
from other districts in course of time. A building grant was 
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applied for and it is the intention of the promoters to obtain a 
building loan also from Government. 

71. Dutch Schools.—The new school at Ngare Nanyuki in the 
Arusha District was completed, but in the other two wards of the 
District matters remain much as they were a year ago. Negotia- 
tions on the subject of bursaries and loans for education purposes 
were proceeding between Government and the Dutch Education 
Committee. 

72. German Schools.—The German communities in the Tanga 
and Iringa Provinces have established schools at Mtumbi (Lushoto) 
and Lupembe respectively, and recent information has been re- 
ceived that a further school is to be established in the Lushoto 
District. 


Indian Education. 


73. A grant-in-aid Code for the Indian Schools of the Territory 
was prepared during the year and will be published in 1929. The 
existence of this Code should help to unite Indian educational 
effort throughout the Territory by promoting increased co-operation 
with the Government and by establishing a common standard of 
educational attainment. The Code provides for the payment of 
grants for staff, block grants for attendance, building and equip- 
ment grants. The staff grants will be paid according to the grade 
of the teacher, the block grants on the average attendance of the 
previous year, the equipment grants up to half the amount spent 
on equipment but not exceeding £200, and the building grants up to 
one-half of the cost of the building erected, subject to the approval 
of the Governor. 

The medium of instruction in the lower forms will be Gujarati 
and in the higher forms English, with the object of enabling the 
student to sit for the London Matriculation Examination. 

On the completion of negotiations with the representatives of 
the Indian community in Dar es Salaam, the work of building the 
new central school in Dar es Salaam was taken in hand and the 
foundation stone was laid by the Governor in May. By the end 
of the year the buildings had been nearly completed and should be 
ready for opening early in 1929. 

The new central school, which will be open to Indians of all 
denominations, is a development of the Lok Tilak Memorial School 
which was subsidized and taken over by the Government in April, 
1928. Under the scheme proposed by Government, £6,000 was to 
be raised for the erection of new buildings, of which half was to 
be found by Government and half by subscriptions from the Indian 
community. The actual building costs exceeded the original esti- 
mate by £2,000, and this additional sum was found from Govern- 
ment funds. The site chosen for the new school is in pleasant and 
open surroundings which provide ample space for the usual school 
recreations. 
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The fees will be a flat rate of 5s. per head per month, instead 
of a graded scale according to standards. Provision has also been 
made in the school for female education. 

There are also the following schools in Dar es Salaam :—The 
Ismaili Aga Khan School, the Hindu Free School and the Bohora 
Madressa. Considerable educational activity has also been taking 
place in the provincial towns. 


Expenditure on Education. 


Total Total of total of spent on 
Expenditure Revenue, Revenue; Revenue Hutand Kduca- 
on including Hutand spenton Poll Tax tion per 
Education. Ratlway. Poll Tax. Hduca- penton Head of 


tion. tion. 

£ £ £ d. 

1921-22 ... 8,058 978,192 349,554 0.82 2.30 0.47 
1922-23 ... 9,359 1,228,586 406,550 0.76 2.30 0.77 
1923-24 ... 13,156 1,257,540 410,000 1.05 3.20 0.88 
1924-25 ... 15,754¢ 1,324,670{ 446,900 1.18 3.61 0.91 
1925-26 ... 24,491¢ 1,975,400 674,973 1.44 4.22 1.58 
1926-27 ... 45,923+ 2,202,908 682,106 2.08 6.73 2.55 
1927-28 ... 59,682+ 2,486,278 708,533 2.40 8.44 2.94 
1928-298 ... 84,567¢ 2,629,150 715,000 3.35 11.83 4.70 


Nore.—Figures up to 1925-26 include House Tax. 
t Does not include new buildings or upkeep of buildings. 
t Not including Grants-in-Aid. 
§ Estimated. 


XV.—ALCOHOL, SPIRITS, AND DRUGS. 


74, The manufacture, sale, and consumption of native liquor in 
townships is regulated by the Native Liquor Ordinance, 1923, while 
control outside townships is effected by means of regulations under 
the Native Authority Ordinance, 1926. The sale and supply of 
liquor to non-natives is regulated by the Intoxicating Liquors 
Ordinance, 1923. The Ordinance prohibits the manufacture of 
potable spirits, controls the possession of stills, and forbids the 
supply to natives of liquor other than native liquor. The only 
spirits permitted to be manufactured are denatured or methylated 
spirits for medical, industrial, and other purposes, as authorised by 
Article 6 of the Convention of 1919 relating to the Liquor Traffic 
in Africa, and provision for controlling the possession and use of 
stills as permitted by the Convention is necessary. So far no 
licences have been granted for the manufacture of denatured spirits 
under the provisions of the Ordinance nor have any applications 
been received. Licences for the possession of stills would be granted 
only in accordance with Article 6 of the Convention. The supply 
of denatured or methylated spirits to natives, except under licence, 
is. prohibited. 
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Statistics relating to the importation of alcoholic liquors in 1928 
are given below :— 


Quantity Value 
Gals. £ 

Wines ... ms nee ahs 28 ,690 15 647 
Beer ies a3 nee ee 114,458 21,905 
Brandy We tee Ps 5,135 5,604 
Gin and Geneva 88 ae 3,445 2,632 
Liqueurs Pe ae ae 979 1,241 
Run ee... ae is ee 28 31 
Whisky te gk ae 26,622 37,773 
Unenumerated nee os 30 92 


such liquor is for non-native consumption only. 

Alcoholic liquor, other than wine and beer, was imported from 
the United Kingdom and British Possessions to the value of 
£41,078. Alcoholic liquor, other than wines or beer, of the total 
value of £6,295 was imported from France, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Portugal, and Italy. 

Native beer, the consumption of which at most native ceremonies 
is demanded by tribal custom, is manufactured locally. The tariff 
on imported liquor is shown in the schedules to the Customs Tariff 
Ordinance, No. 34 of 1923. 

Drugs. 

75. The complete control of opium and its derivatives is pro- 
vided for by the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance of 1928 which was 
enacted to give effect in the Territory to the Dangerous Drugs Con- 
vention signed at Geneva on the 19th of February, 1925, for the 
suppression of the contraband trade in and abuse of certain drugs. 
The Ordinance greatly extended the previous legislation on the 
subject (Proclamation No. 24 of 1920). It gives the widest powers 
to regulate the production, possession, manufacture, sale, and dis- 
tribution of dangerous drugs or substances, subject to due provision 
for retailing of poisons the preparation and sale of which is governed 
by the Drugs and Poisons Proclamation of 1920. 

The cultivation of the poppy and the importation of all prepara- 
tions of poppies is prohibited, as also is the importation of ‘‘ bhang.’’ 
The cultivation of ‘‘ bhang ’’ and its consumption, use, and posses- 
sion in any form is prohibited by the Cultivation of Noxious Plants 
(Prohibition) Ordinance, 1926. 


XVI.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Expenditure. 


76. The approved estimate of expenditure for the financial year 
1928-29 amounted to £223,010, as compared with £203,460 for the 
previous year. The position as regards staff again improved, the 
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number of European Medical Officers being increased from 48 in 
1927 to 54 at the end of 1928. The total number of Asiatic Assis- 
tant, Senior Sub-Assistant, and Sub-Assistant Surgeons was the 
same, 56, while there were 36 Asiatic Compounders and 54 African 
Dispensers. The number of private practitioners registered in the 
Territory increased from 26 to 31. 


The above figures do not include the Headquarters staff, Labora- 
tory staff, Sleeping Sickness Officer, Entomologist, Analytical 
Chemist, and Dental Surgeons. 

Most, if not all, of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons are Licentiates of 
one or other of the Medical Schools in India. The Asiatic Com- 
pounders all hold Dispenser’s Certificates from various recognised 
Indian Institutions, while the African Dispensers are locally trained 
and are required to pass an examination before confirmation in their 
appointment. 


Hospitals and Asylums. 

77. Besides many items of minor works, the Native Hospital, the 
Central Lunatic Asylum, and criminal leper settlement at Dodoma, 
the European Hospital and Nurses Quarters at Iringa, the Native 
Hospitals and Dispensaries at Kasulu, Maswa, and Handeni were 
completed at a total expenditure of approximately £22,651. 


Attendance at Hospitals. 
78. There was an increase of 3,770 in the in-patients, and an 
increase of 94,207 in the out-patients, the figures for the last five 
years being as follows :— 





In-patients. Out-patients. Total. 
1924... ses ves 21,686 146,010 167,696 
1925 ae aoe 27,527 242,812 270,339 
A996! 0 NS 26,640 342,653 369,293 
1927... ay se 27,819 261,899 289,718 
1928... és eae 31,589 356,106 387,695 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 


79. Progress continued at the Dar es Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, 
Shinyanga, and Machame clinics. The above are distinct from 
the welfare work conducted at the hospitals at Iringa and Mahenge. 
Dr. Maynard’s Clinic at Shinyanga continued to attract large num- 
bers of women, who sometimes journeyed long distances to seek 
her advice and help during their confinements. New clinics in 
charge of qualified Health Visitors were opened at Mwanza and 
Nzega. The scope of the work in the Kahama district was also 
extended ; and a clinic was opened at Itaranganya where an Indian 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon was stationed. During the year, 6 Health 
Visitors were engaged by the Church Missionary Society for work 
in the Dodoma district, the Government contributing a sum of £900 
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per annum towards their salaries. They have already made an 
excellent beginning. As a consequence of the above activities, a 
substantial increase over last year’s figures was noted. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
Total number of confinements, still births, _— 1,191 2,261 
premature births, etc. 
Total number of new cases (in- and out- 
patients) seen at clinics :— 
Mothers is a ace w. 2,506 10,736 16,686 
Children ae a aes we 4,224 16,515 24,870 
Total number of attendances at clinics: — 
Mothers Mes Pes is v= 6,164 27,745 74,340 
Children ro ite Gi «12,924 36,725 90,747 


Care of Sick Labourers on Plantations. 


80. The conditions of feeding and housing of labourers may gen- 
erally be considered satisfactory. During the last 4 months of the 
year, 75,000 doses of carbon tetrachloride and oil of chenopodium, 
in capsules, were placed for sale at certain of the post offices for the 
treatment of plantation labour suffering from hookworm and other 
intestinal parasites. Leaflets, containing detailed instructions, and 
posters were distributed. Some purchases have already been made 
and it is hoped that during 1929 greater advantage will be taken of 
the facilities offered. 


Quinine bihydrochloride in the form of tabloids and powders was 
also available at post offices. During 1928 quinine to the value of 
£1,200 was sold to the general public, at cost price. 


School for Dispensers. 


81. Twelve pupils remained at the Dar es Salaam School at the 
end of 1927. During the year, 42 were admitted for training, of 
whom 30 were drafted to the Tabora hospital for clinical study, 3 
continued to be employed in Dar es Salaam, and 9 remained at the 
end of the year. 


The total number of African Dispensers, including those engaged 
before the School was opened, was 64. 


Tribal Dressers. 


82. This unit proved a success. During 1927 there were 90 at 
work at the different centres in the Provinces. ‘This number was 
increased to 147 during 1928, and provision for a further 100 was 
made in the Native Administration estimates for 1929. All these 
Dressers are required to undergo a period of training at one of the 
Government hospitals before they are given charge of tribal dis- 
pensaries. The total number of cases treated by this organisation 
was approximately 141,300. 
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Tuberculosis, 


83. Excellent work was done at the Kibongoto Tuberculosis Set- 
tlement and Hospital. An extended investigation in the Moshi- 
Pare area was conducted by the special Tuberculosis Medical Officer. 
A total of 612 cases were discovered, chiefly by the sid of itinerant 
African Tuberculosis Health Visitors. Of these, 101 new cases were 
treated at Kibongoto and the new dispensary centre at Ussere in 
Pare. The infected area, which forms a belt running east to west, 
at an altitude of between 4,000-5,500 feet above sea-level, along 
the slopes of the Kilimanjaro massif, appears to be extensive. The 
impression is that the disease has existed in endemic form for a 
considerable number of years, probably centuries. This is a cattle 
country and the proposal is to conduct research into the possible 
bearing of bovine tuberculosis on the present cetiology of the dis- 
ease. It is the opinion of the Veterinary authorities that bovine 
tuberculosis does not co-exist, but the probability of bovine tuber- 
culosis acting as an animal reservoir cannot be excluded without 
definite enquiry, which it has not been possible to undertake 
hitherto. 


The Pare area, in particular, is under natural native conditions 
largely isolated from external influence and would appear to offer 
an ideal opportunity for research and investigation. 


Were an effective premunising vaccine available, without the 
disadvantages of the time limit of Calmette’s B.C.G. vaccine, no 
difficulty would be experienced in putting vaccination against tuber- 
culosis into practice. 


Venereal Diseases and Yaws. 


84. Medical Missions undertook treatment of yaws and syphilis, 
with drugs and equipment supplied by the Medical Department, at 
25 different centres. The treatment with bismuth tartrate was still 
extremely popular. Several more workers were employed during 
the year and, although there was an increase in the number of’ 
cases of yaws treated over previous years, it would appear that the 
incidence is undergoing a definite reduction within the radius of 
average striking distance of hospitals. 


The total cases dealt with were as follows :— 


Syphilis. Yaws. 
1994) its. ie euceter oh 4,377 20,741 
1925 ees, 28 - 74,638 
19965 ch HR ER TTB 96,624 
1927 a eee 20,804 120,263 


1928 ae: ict ie ae 24,367 127,439 
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Health of Prisoners. 
85. The general health of the prisoners was good. 
1925. 1925. 1926, 1927. 1928. 
Number of deaths eee 76 59 60 32 49 


Daily average number of 1,668.29 1,732.12 1,858.80 1,695.91 1,826.50 
aaa during the 


Deaths per 1,000 to aver- 45.50 34.00 32.20 18.80 26.83 
age number of prisoners. 


Sanitation. 


86. An abnormally heavy rainfall at the latter end of 1927 and 
early in 1928 caused extensive local flooding in the low-lying areas 
of Dar es Salaam and other coastal towns. Many new breeding- 
places of mosquitoes were formed and considerable difficulty was 
experienced in devising emergency measures to deal with these 
added dangers to the public health. Except during this period 
of abnormal rainfall the sanitary condition of Dar es Salaam and of 
the other towns was maintained in a satisfactory condition. 


In the past, complaints were received from Medical and Ad- 
ministrative Officers that no adequate powers existed to deal with 
residents in smaller settlements who refused to maintain their 
premises in a cleanly and sanitary condition. Sanitary Rules for 
Minor Settlements were, therefore, drafted and will, it is hoped, 
come into force during 1929. 


The work of the African District Sanitary Inspectors who super- 
vise the rural areas was, on the whole, satisfactory, though more 
European supervision is desirable. One of their most important 
duties is the immediate notification of any suspicious cases of 
infectious disease. On one occasion during the year a remarkably 
clear and intelligent report was received of two deaths in a small 
village, and the fact that dead rats had been found was also noted. 
Immediate investigation by the District Medical Officer and by the 
Deputy Director of Laboratory Service confirmed the suspicion 
that the deaths were due to bubonic plague, and prompt measures 
were taken with the result that the outbreak was confined to two 
huts and was immediately suppressed, no further cases occurring 
during the year. Had the original cases not been reported 
immediately, it is at least possible that an epidemic might have 
occurred. 


Infectious Diseases. 


87. No serious epidemic of any dangerous infectious disease 
occurred during the year. Twenty-six cases of smallpox with no 
deaths were reported from six districts. A localised outbreak of 
plague occurred in the early months of 1928 in the Musoma endemic 
area near the Kenya border, thirty-six cases with thirty-five deaths 
being reported. The total for the whole Territory was forty-three 
cases with forty-two deaths. The epidemic of influenza mentioned 
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in last year’s report continued in the Tanga area during the 
beginning of 1928; the figures given are probably not reliable, but 
it is stated that 540 cases with 8 deaths occurred. The remainder 
of the Territory remained free. A table showing the incidence of 
dangerous infectious disease during the last five years follows :— 














Smallpox. taste Plague. Influenza. 

Year. 
Cases. | Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. 
7 | | 

1924 ... 30 12 2 1 42 36 _ 38 
1925 ... 1,388 466 6 3 44 27 692* 64 
1926 ... 22 _ 8 4 6 6 1,552* | 208 
1927 .. 84 8 7 6 13 10 _ —_ 
1928 ... 26 _ 7 3 43 42 540 8 

















* Total number not known, mild cases not being reported. 


Leprosy. 

88. During the year, grants of money were made by the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Oldrieve, who had the opportunity ‘of studying the leper question 
at first hand during his visit to the Territory, and a total of £700 
was allocated to the following Missions :— 


£ 

The Benedictine Mission, Ndanda ... Ae .. 850 
The Italian Consolata Mission, Iringa an ... 800 
The White Fathers, Dar es Salaam ... ase ae § 50 
£700 


A consignment consisting of 400 Ib. of hydnocarpus 
anthelmintica oil, was presented by the above Society. The bulk 
of the above has been distributed to the various Missions under- 
taking anti-leprotic work. The total sum allocated to Missions 
by the Government for the maintenance of lepers is £1,600. 
Through the kindness of the Director of Agriculture, 100 Ib. of 
hydnocarpus anthelmintica seeds were sent to 19 leper settlements 
for planting. 
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Sleeping Sickness. 


89. In the Annual Report for 1927 mention was made of a new 
focus of infection which had recently been discovered in the Tabora 
Province north of the Central Railway. During 1928 the staff 
seconded for sleeping sickness work were mainly concerned with 
investigating and controlling the disease in this important area. 
The infected area is large and includes the greater part of the Tabora 
and Kahama districts and a small portion of Nzega, These 
districts are all situated in the Tabora Province. 

During 1928 the area was thoroughly examined by the Sleeping 
Sickness Officer assisted by European Medical Officers, Asiatic and 
Native Medical staff: European Agricultural Surveyors were also 
employed in selecting suitable areas for concentrations, while the 
Geological Department presented a valuable report on the water 
supplies. 
































Remained from Diagnosed during Deaths reported 
previous years. the year. during the year. 
1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 
Mwanza aaa [| TH | 201 — | 217 | 120 _ | 90 68 | 23 
Maswa ... sre | 62 — | — | 2 
Musoma | | uo | — | — | 26 
Tabora 85 144 _ 87 | 102 | 411 | 28 | 19 84 
Nzega .. hag Eoesd (ad ee rll SOM it cee. toes 
Kahama j}—-j;— _ _ — | 948 _ — | 136 
Kigoma 19) 31 |/— |u|] o| 47 gl=t4 
Ufipa | 117 | 177 — | 136 62 | 101 76 54 59 
Liwale 53 | 26 | — | 60 | 2 | 30-| 29 | 28 
Manyoni | | 6 | 3 
Songea 2); 4.) 2 | | | 
350 | 583 | — | 459 | 360 [1,751 | 226 | 170 | 395 
| 




















XVII.—_LANDS AND SURVEYS. 


90. The land legislation of the Territory and the. principles 
governing land tenure have been fully described in previous reports. 
The only new legislation enacted during the year was the Land 
(Amendment) Ordinance to which reference was made in paragraph 
116 of the Report for 1927. 


91. Rights of Occupancy were granted in respect of 154,828 acres 
of land for agricultural purposes, the average annual rental being 
79 cents of a shilling per acre. Of this total, 68,414 acres were in 
Iringa Province, 40,107 acres in the Northern Province, and 24,749 
acres in the Eastern Province. Also in Iringa District, 28,000 
acres were alienated for pastoral purposes at an annual rent of 10 
cents of a shilling per acre. 


Diatzes y GOORle 
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92. In future, Government will itself select land which may be 
available for non-native settlement in those areas which are con- 
sidered suitable for the purpose, and will then divide the selected 
areas up into agricultural or pastoral units over which Rights of 
Occupancy will be granted from time to time. This procedure does 
not denote any departure from the accepted principle that the rights 
and interests of the natives must be fully safeguarded. 


The following areas are those in which land available for agri- 
cultural and pastoral purposes will be selected by Government :— 
(1) The Iringa Province. 
(2) The Songea District of the Mahenge Province. 
(3) The Mbulu District of the Northern Province lying to 
the west of the Rift Valley wall. 
(4) The highlands of the Biharamulo District of the Bukoba 
Province, and of the Kibondo and Kasulu Districts of the 
Kigoma Province. 


It was considered desirable that a closer examination should be 
made of those areas in order that Government should be in posses- 
sion of the fullest information in regard to their agricultural poten- 
tialities and particularly, in the case of the Iringa Province, in 
regard to the traffic possibilities of a railway to the south-west area. 
A special survey party, consisting of a senior Administrative Officer, 
a senior Agricultural Officer and two surveyors was, therefore, 
formed to make an agricultural and pastoral survey of the Iringa 
Province. This survey had not been completed by the end of the 
year. 


The districts of Tanga, Pangani, Usambara, and Pare on the 
Northern Railway and certain parts of the Northern and Central 
Provinces are closed to further alienation, as they are already 
closely settled and the alienation of further land could not be 
effected without prejudice to native requirements. 


93. Rights of Occupancy in respect of 1,698 trading plots were 
granted during 1928. A large proportion of these were granted on 
conversion of the indefinite tenures into Rights of Occupancy under 
the Land Ordinances. 


Other Rights of Occupancy granted were in respect of 35 plots 
in cotton-buying centres (principally in the Mwanza Province), 
23 residential sites, 2 ginnery sites, 19 godown plots (including 7 
petroleum godowns), and 14 sites for factories and miscellaneous 
purposes. 


During the year under review Missions were granted 180 Rights 
of Occupancy, the total area involved being 390 acres. The plots 
were principally for church and school sites, but included a number 
of larger areas for cultivation purposes. 
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Surveys. 

94. The strength of the field staff of the Survey Department was 
increased by two surveyors during the course of the year, while one 
computer and four draughtsmen were added to the Head Office staff. 

The surveys undertaken were mainly of farms and ex-enemy 
estates, and of residential, commercial, and native plots in different 
townships. The area of the estates surveyed was about 120,000 
acres, the average size being 886 acres. The systematic re-survey 
of Dar es Salaam Town continued steadily. 


An Ordinance was passed on the 22nd June for the registration 
and licensing of land surveyors in the Territory. This Ordinance 
was enacted to recognise and protect the practice of the profession 
of land surveying in the Territory, and at the same time to protect 
the public against unqualified persons who may offer themselves 
as surveyors of land. Until its enactment there was no local legis- 
lation which contemplated surveys by persons other than Govern- 
ment survey officers, and the only relevant Ordinance in force was 
the brief Survey Ordinance, No. 10 of 1921, giving power to such 
officers to enter upon lands. The Land Surveyor’s Ordinance, 
which does not apply to surveys made by Government officers, first 
prohibits unlicensed persons from making for reward surveys of any 
land for the purpose of ascertaining its boundaries. It further pro- 
vides that a survey shall not be accepted for the purpose of the 
registration of a title to land unless it is made by a licensed sur- 
veyor. A licence will be issued by a Board of Control after ex- 
amination, or upon production by the applicant of certain other 
evidence of his qualifications. A register of persons licensed will 
be kept in the Gazette in order that the public may be informed 
who are entitled to practice under this Ordinance. Control over 
the professional conduct of surveyors will be given to the Board 
whereby a surveyor’s licence may be suspended or cancelled in any 
of the events mentioned in that clause. 


XVIII. FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 
General. 
95. Further alienations and reservations of forest land were made 
during the year and the areas under forest now stand as follows :— 
Square Miles. 


Reserved Forest Pes s22 eis Pe .. 8,787 
Unreserved Forest... ere ree eds bes 178 
Private Forest Ba Bs oRy eae ae 55 

4,020 


New forest stations were opened at Tabora and Tukuyu during the 
year. 
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The Conservator of Forests attended the Imperial Forestry Con- 
ference in Australia as a representative of Tanganyika. 

Rules were made under the Forest Ordinance for the better 
protection of certain of the more valuable trees which grow outside 
Forest Reserves on Public Lands, and for the payment of fixed 
royalties on such trees in order to obviate the delay formerly caused 
by the necessity of measuring the trees for assessment of royalty. 
A further reduction of royalty on mangrove produce was made in 
order to promote production, and royalty on forest produce taken 
from public land was abolished when such produce was to be used 
for pit props or for other purposes in connexion with mining. 


Surveys and Working Plans. 


96. A topographical survey was made of certain areas proposed 
for reservation as forest lands in the Southern Highlands, and 
forest areas of the Bukoba Province were investigated. 


Silviculture. 


97. Owing to the more extensive use of banana fibre pots, a very 
considerable increasé in the percentage of success was apparent 
in all districts; although, owing to a bad seed-year, full advantage 
could not be taken of this method in the most important area. The 
species most generally planted were East African pencil cedar 
(Juniperus procera), Cordia Holstii, Cassia Siamia (Ironwood), and 
mangroves of the genera Rhizophora and Bruguiera. Extensive 
fencing operations were carried out to protect from wild pig and 
buck the crops of natives settled in forest areas. 


Sawmilling and General Forest Utilization. 


98. The output of forest produce, and particularly of mangrove 
produce, increased during the year, but the principal sawmilling 
concern of the Territory was handicapped by a breakdown of its 
machinery. The pencil slat industry did not develop as was an- 
ticipated but the interest evinced by certain important companies 
in the East African pencil cedar indicated that the problem of 
softening the wood had been solved. 


The Sansiviera machinery, to which reference was made in para- 
graph 45 of the Report for 1927, proved uneconomic and no great 
progress was made. At the end of the year renewed and increased 
interest were apparent owing to reports of a new and cheap pro- 
cess of manufacture, and should this prove as effective as is claimed 
considerable expansion will undoubtedly take place as the fibre 
is as good as sisal fibre and commands a similar price. 


Fisheries. 


99. The survey of the Lake Victoria fisheries was completed by 
the Marine Biologist lent for the purpose by the British Ministry 
of Agriculture; but his report had not been published by the end 
of the year. 
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XIX.—MINES AND GEOLOGY. 


Gold: 

100. The output of gold amounted to 14,920 oz. of bullion, an 
increase of 50 per cent. on that of the previous year. Of this 
amount, 12,383 oz. were won from the alluvial deposits of the Lupa, 
Sira, and Mawoga rivers. Remarkably coarse gold was again ob- 
tained from the head waters of the first-named river. The deeper 
alluvial grounds of the Sira river were tested during the year by 
means of drills, and the results obtained will justify the exploita- 
tion of these deposits on a large scale by means of mechanical and 
hydraulicing methods. Considerable activity was shown in pros- 
pecting the numerous reef out-crops in the district, and two im- 
portant mining houses expressed their intention of taking an active 
interest in the development of the area. There was an increase in 
the amount of gold produced from the reefs of Mwanza Province, 
although mining was carried out by one company and a few indi- 
viduals only. Towards the end of the year, one gold-silver occur- 
rence was acquired by a company which propose to operate on a 
large scale. 

The auriferous outcrops at Majita and the ‘‘ Bismarck-reef ’’ 
near Ssansee Hill were sampled, with results which justified 
further examination. 

The company which acquired the Sekenke Mine started opera- 
tions by unwatering the mine and sinking a new shaft. 


Diamonds. 


101. The output of diamonds amounted to 24,680} carats, valued 
at £99,838. Of this total 23,2572 carats, valued at £94,029, were 
won from the deposit at Mabuki in the Mwanza district, and 1,423 
carats, valued at £5,809, from the claims at Shinyanga. The 
largest stone recovered weighed 50 carats; the number of 10 carats 
or over was 102. The average value of the Mabuki stones did not 
equal that of the previous year, probably owing to the effect on the 
diamond market of the discovery of the phenomenally rich Nama- 
qualand field. 


A shaft was sunk in the Kimberlite at Mabuki to a depth of 120 
feet with the object of testing the pipe in depth. 

Greatly increased activity was shown in prospecting the Shin- 
yanga deposits, and a large area was covered by exclusive prospect- 
ing licences and claims, so much so that it was felt that any fur- 
ther extension of prospecting operations might result in inconveni- 
ence to the inhabitants and might be prejudicial to native interests. 
The District was, therefore, closed to prospecting in September 
for a period of two years. During that period existing licence 
holders should be fully occupied in proving their claims and by the 
end of that time should be able to determine the direction in which 
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further prospecting may seem advisable. It can then be decided 
whether additional areas in Shinyanga should be opened to mineral 
prospecting. Some of the stones recovered from that area are 
characterised by size and extreme brilliance in the rough. A num- 
ber of kimberlite occurrences were located, two of which, at least, 
were proved to be diamondiferous. 


The Diamond Industry Protection Ordinance was enacted in 
June to accord the diamond-mining industry the support of those 
special legislative provisions which have been found to be necessary 
in every country in which stones are produced. The high value of 
diamonds and the ease with which they can be concealed and dis- 
-posed of form a strong inducement to dishonesty which it is ex- 
tremely difficult to detect, or to bring home to an offender, under 
ordinary law. The special protection which the Bill gives is 
similar to that given to the gold-mining industry by the Gold 
Trading Ordinance, 1923, with the addition of special provisions 
which the nature of the diamond industry make necessary. 


Mica. 


102. The tonnage exported again showed a decrease on that of 
the previous year. A shortage of labour at Morogoro and elsewhere 
was held to be partially responsible for this decrease. The issue by 
the Mines Department of mica-grading sheets will ensure more 
satisfactory grading and packing with a consequent increase in price. 
Towards the end of the year a considerable increase in the monthly 
output was noted. A serious attempt was made to exploit the 
occurrence of this mineral to the south-west of Lake Rukwa, with 
results which can, on the whole, be considered satisfactory. The 
cost of transport by motor-lorry to railhead, however, prevents the 
export of the smaller sizes, which, as a rule, form a large proportion 
of the total amount won. 

Tin. 

103. This mineral was discovered in a district, not previously 
known to be stanniferous, to the west of Biharamulo, on the 
Belgian border. Prospecting by drilling was in progress and the 
occurrence of true alluvial tinstone was reported. 50 tons of ore 
were won at Kyerwa. Arrangements with an influential mining 
house were concluded at the end of the year to prospect thoroughly 
and systematically the Karagwe deposits under competent technical 
control. 

Another company applied for an area covering the lower Kagera 
River, with the object of drilling the river-bed. It is hoped to 
locate the alluvial deposits which, it is thought, existed and were 
denuded in the Pleistocene period. 


Coal. 


104. Early in the year the coal-measures of Ufipa were examined 
on behalf of a London company, with the result that a party arrived 
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in the Territory in December with the object of testing with a 
diamond drill the extent of the coal, both in the original Ufipa area 
and also of a seam in the Rukwa Valley which was discovered dur- 
ing the year. It can be said that satisfactory progress has been 
made towards the final exploitation of this field. 


Copper. 

105. The work of drilling the Njombe deposit ceased in February. 
A number of bores were drilled, the deepest being 325 feet. Results 
were disappointing but another company acquired an option for a 
period of twelve months, with the object of testing the occurrence 
at greater depths. A discovery of a copper occurrence to the south 
of Kigugwe was made by the Geological Survey Department and 
has since been covered by an application by the company mentioned 
above. 

Salt. 


106. The production amounted to 5,051 tons of which 4,481 tons 
were won by the Uvinza salt-works, and arrangements were made 
for a further increase in output during the forthcoming year. The 
output from the salt-pan at Ivuna near Lake Rukwa was curtailed 
owing to the lack of transport facilities. 


Other Minerals. 


107. Gem garnets, red ochre, and graphite were also produced. 
A bulk sample of 53 tons of the last-named mineral was exported 
for valuation in England. The price quoted by a London firm after 
examination of limited samples was satisfactory. It is stated that 
there are considerable deposits of the mineral extending over a 
wide area. 


Geological Survey. 


108. Four field parties were at work during the field season, two 
doing geological work in the north-west highlands from Kigoma to 
Biharamulo in the Bukoba Province, and in the south-west high- 
lands in the neighbourhood of the Livingstone Mountains; one on 
topographical survey in the Ufipa District and the Lupa goldfields 
region, and one on water supply investigation and construction, 
chiefly along the Kondoa-Handeni stock route and also at 
Mpwapwa and Kilosa. The area geologically surveyed amounted to 
2,400 square miles. Separate topographical survey amounted to an 
additional area of 1,797 square miles. 

The following mineral deposits were noted and examined :— 


(1) Malachite-bearing shales at the junction of the Numbi 
and Ripera rivers near Salimwani, between Kigugwe and Magoye. 
(2) Kaolin on the Magoye plateau. 
(3) Manganese at Tandala and in the East Ukinga Moun- 
tains. 
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(4) Iron ore, chiefly magnetite, about one mile west of Milow- 
Tandala road between Rupira’s and Tandala, and other iron 
deposits in the East Ukinga Mountains. 

(5) Barytes on the eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika at 
about 20 miles from Kigoma. 

(6) Malachite-stained rocks on the Nyamori Mountains 15 
miles south-east from Kigoma. 


Soil-erosion problems were specially studied in the Kasulu Dis- 
trict. 


Arrangements were made to enable more extended attention to be 
given to water supply investigation. In addition to advice, actual 
construction work in boring and well-sinking and other methods of 
water-supply development and water conservation was undertaken. 

Special attention was given to improving the water supplies along 
the cattle route connecting Kondoa-Irangi and Handeni. This is 
an important route for live stock required on the plantations in the 
cattle-less coastal zone, and during the dry season the trade cattle 
experience great hardship when crossing the semi-arid belt lying 
between these two administrative posts. Three existing watering- 
places were considerably improved by the provision of troughs, and 
by supporting the sides of the wells, and water was provided at 
two points where formerly the cattle were obliged to sleep without 
water. The route was surveyed by a magnetic compass traverse, 
and a certain amount of geological and topographical information 
was recorded. 


Reports were made on the water supplies of Mpwapwa and neigh- 
bourhood and similarly on the Jabour camp at Kilosa, where an in- 
creasing number of natives find temporary quarters on their way 
to the plantations on the coast. At Kilosa a site was surveyed for 
the construction of a water-measuring weir, and sanction was re- 
ceived for its construction during the coming year. 


A preliminary report was made on the water-supply possibilities 
along the route from Biharamulo to a proposed new port on Lake 
Victoria at Nyamirembe Bay with a view to assisting in the opening 
up of an outlet for the Biharamulo District. A special examina- 
tion was made with regard to water-supply conditions in the 
Runzewe and Isanga regions of the Kahama District at the request 
of the Medical Department in relation to sleeping sickness measures. 


XX.—AGRICULTURE AND VETERINARY. 
General. 

109. Insufficient rains were reported in most districts at the 
beginning of the year, but the fairly regular rainfall which followed 
saved the situation and no shortage of food-crops was experienced 
except in one or two small areas. The Bukoba, Mahenge, and 
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Eastern Provinces experienced the best season, the respective out- 
puts of coffee, rice, and cotton being far above the average in each 
case. 


Of the chief native cash-crops other than coffee, namely ground- 
nuts and cotton, the former again suffered a setback owing to an 
unfavourable season, especially in Mwanza, with the result that 
the total export of groundnuts was only 10,595 tons as against 
14,147 tons in the previous year. In the case of cotton, on the 
other hand, a good season (except in Mwanza) and the better 
prices of the previous year brought the export for 1928 beyond that 
of 1926, actually to 27,402 bales. The two products of first im- 
portance in the Territory, namely sisal and coffee, maintained their 
position with increases from 33,012 to 36,186 tons and from 6,595 
to 10,431 tons, respectively. The large increase in coffee production 
was entirely due to the phenomenal output in Bukoba which was 
nearly double that of the previous year, or 7,832 tons as against 
3,944. The cultivation by European planters of tobacco, coffee, 
and tea in the south-western area continued, but the extent of the 
development of these and other suitable crops in this region must 
await the results of the agricultural and pastoral survey which is 
being made in the Iringa Province, and to which reference is made 
in another part of this Report. With a view to attracting capital 
in order to frame a large scheme for the exploitation of certain 
areas of the Territory by peasant cultivation, on the lines employed 
with such great success in the Sudan, the Government invited 
an expert to visit the Territory and to explore the possibility of 
cotton and rice cultivation in the valleys of the Rufiji and Kilombero 
rivers. A detailed examination was made of these areas, but the 
expert’s report had not been received by the end of the year. 


110. Mwanza Province.—The rains expected in January partly 
failed, and in most areas the planting of crops, including cotton 
and groundnuts, was delayed. Late in February there was some 
improvement, but crops were still backward at the end of March. 
The position improved in the first part of April, when good general 
rains were received, but these were too late to prevent a poor 
groundnut crop. The late-planted cotton also suffered, and the 
expectation of a greater export from increased seed distribution 
failed to materialise, in consequence. While rice and other food 
crops were affected to some extent, there was no shortage and ao 
surplus was available for export. The work in the agricultural 
sub-stations, including that of the instruction of natives in plough- 
ing, was continued and increased. It is hoped to post a second 
District Agricultural Officer to this Province in future. 


Bukoba Province.—The season was generally good, with fair 
conditions for foodcrops, except in some of the interior and southern 
areas, while conditions for coffee were very favourable, the rains 
for the greater part of the time being well distributed with useful 
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intervals of fine weather for coffee-drying. The expectation of a 
record coffee crop was realized. 


The pioneer ginnery provided by the British Cotton Growing 
Association had not been established sufficiently long to enable 
the general effect on cotton production in Biharamulo to be 
estimated ; but conditions were more encouraging, and the pay- 
ment of steady prices for cotton should eventually give this District 
the cash-crop which it so urgently requires. 


Tabora Province.—The Districts of Tabora, Shinyanga, and 
Kahama suffered from shortage of rain at first, but conditions im- 
proved in February, although too late to prevent reduced crops of 
groundnuts and rice in Tabora and of maize in Kahama. The 
season was worst in Nzega, where delayed and insutticient rain 
caused the production of all crops to be small in proportion to 
plantings. Cotton withstood the unfavourable season better than 
any other crop; and it was estimated that its output would at 
least reach that of the previous best season, namely, 1,538 bales 
in 1926. 

Each of the Districts of Shinyanga, Nzega, and Kahama now 
possesses its agricultural farm for demonstration and the production 
of select seed which is conducted by the Native Administrations 
as an extension of the Agricultural Department's Station at 
Ibadakuli. Ploughing instruction has been extended, especially in 
Nzega; and the experiments were continued with drought-resist- 
ing fodder crops from other countries with a view to providing food 
for native stock during the dry season. 


Kigoma Province.—The rainfall was at first insufficient, except 
on the Lake littoral, but, later, conditions improved, so that the 
position became satisfactory in the Kigoma District, where food 
crops were plentiful; the Kasulu District suffered until the end 
of the season, and production was only fair. 


Mahenge Province.—The Mahenge District shared with many 
other areas of the Territory the delay in the beginning of the rains; 
but by the latter part of February the season became favourable, 
and very good returns, especially of rice, which is the chief crop 
of the area, were obtained. In Songea, the season began and con- 
tinued well, and although millet suffered from excessive rain and 
had largely to be replanted, the harvest from all crops was highly 
satisfactory. A basic economic survey of Songea and the western 
part of Mahenge was made by the Department of Agriculture 
during the year; and Government is now in possession of informa- 
tion to assist production as conditions of transport to the coast im- 
prove. In the meantime, an Agricultural Officer with a specialized 
knowledge of tobacco has been posted to the Province, and atten- 
tion is being concentrated upon the improvement of food-crops and 
tobacco, the introduction of cotton-growing for export and, in a 
lesser degree, upon the possibility of growing robusta coffee and 
cocoa. 
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Lindi Province—In the Lindi and Kilwa Districts the rains 
were, at first, badly distributed. In the first part of February the 
position as regards food-crops had become serious in both Districts 
but in the latter part of the month there was general improvement 
in Lindi, followed by better conditions in Kilwa, where neverthe- 
less many plantings of maize were lost. Fortunately, the im- 
proved conditions continued to the end of the season and good har- 
vests were general, especially of rice and millet in the Kilwa area; 
while the cotton output of the Province was expected to recover 
from the discouragement suffered after 1926, and to approach again 
the production of that year, namely, 1,400 bales. A site for an 
agricultural station in the Lindi District was selected which, with 
Native Administration seed-farms which are being founded, will 
stimulate agricultural enterprise in the Province. 


Eastern Province.—In all districts, except Dar es Salaam and 
Kilosa, the season began late; but, by the end of April, conditions 
became favourable and good harvests were obtained in almost every 
area. A greatly increased production of cotton of remarkably 
gcod quality was obtained in Morogoro and Kilosa, and the total 
output expected from the Province is about 18,000 bales, compared 
with a production of only 7,099 bales in the previous year, and sur- 
passing the best previous production (in 1926) by about 4,500 bales. 
The enhanced prices obtained for copra from the Dar es Salaam . 
and Bagamoyo districts, and, indeed, from the coastal area generally, 
show that the propaganda by the Agricultural Department in favour 
of more careful methods of production has been successful. 


The experiments and demonstrations at the Morogoro and Rufiji 
Agricultural Stations continued. The possiblity of mulberry silk 
production, of which encouraging reports were received from the 
Morogoro District, is being examined and arrangements were being 
made at the end of the year for an expert sericulturist to visit 
the Territory in 1929 and to advise on the prospects and best 
methods of improving the industry. 


Central Province.—In the districts of Dodoma, Manyoni, and 
Singida the season began late ; but subsequent improvement brought 
fair crops, although Dodoma suffered from insufficient rains in the 
latter part of March. Owing to these unfavourable conditions, 
the output of groundnuts, the chief cash-crop, decreased. 

Tanga Province.—Fxcept in Usambara, western Pangani, and 
Handeni, the first rains were insufficient, but by the beginning of 
May a good season was established throughout the Province, and, 
in general, the crops reaped were ample and, in some cases, abund- 
ant, the maize crop in Usambara exceeding all previous records. 


The work of the Agricultural Sub-stations was continued and ex- 
tended, and the native farmers in this area bid fair not only to 
supply (in addition to their own) all the food required on the sisal 
and coffee plantations, but to produce significant quantities of maize 
for export. 
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Northern Province.—In the Moshi District the first rains were 
seriously inadequate, except at the higher altitudes; and, although 
conditions were better in Arusha, there was a marked increase of 
thrips on coffee in both districts. | Conditions in Moshi improved 
somewhat early in March; but by the middle of April drought had 
resumed and the position in the lowlasds was serious. Before the 
end of April, however, abnormally heavy rains had saved the situa- 
tion in Moshi, and had enabled the crops in Arusha also to recover 
after a short drought. There was drought again near the end of 
May in the lowlands of Moshi, but further rains brought food-crops 
to normal, though conditions failed to equal those of the more 
favourable season in Arusha. Owing to these circumstances, the 
exports of coffee from this area were less than those of the previous 
year. 

Iringa Province.—Late rains and uncertain prospects were re- 
ported from every district in the Province except Iringa, but con- 
ditions quickly improved in Njombe and Tukuyu. It was found 
that one Agricultural Officer will be sufficient for the tobacco in- 
dustry in its present development, and in lieu of a second tobacco 
specialist it is intended to appoint an officer with experience of 
tea-growing which has every prospect of a successful future in 
this Province. 


Legislation. 


111. The advancement of the coffee-planting industry rendered 
it desirable to introduce legislation for the registration of planta- 
tions and coffee dealers and generally for the improvement and 
protection of the industry. The Coffee Industry (Registration and 
Improvement) Ordinance was therefore enacted to provide, princi- 
pally, for the compulsory annual registration of plantations and 
nurseries, the registration of marks used by planters to distinguish 
the coffee grown by them when sold or exported from the Territory, 
the annual licensing of dealers in coffee, and the recording of all 
sales and purchases. The information and the means of control 
which these measures will provide will enable far greater assistance 
and protection to be given to the industry than is possible at 
present. The Ordinance was preceded by the issue of Regula- 
tions under the Plant Pest and Disease Ordinance, 1921, provid- 
ing especially for the prevention and eradication of pests and 
diseases to which coffee is liable, and the two measures operate in 
support of one another. 


The East African Agricultural Research Station. 


112. The work of reorganizing the East African Agricultural 
Research Institute, as the Amani Institute is now styled, was con- 
tinued. Much constructive work had to be undertaken and was in 
progress, such as the erection of quarters, the extension of the 
laboratories, and the installation of electrical plant and telephones. 
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The staff of specialists and research workers was increased and 
was nearly at full strength by the end of the year. The station 
is supported by contributions from the various British Depend- 
encies in Eastern Africa. 


Veterinary and Animal Husbandry. 

113. Trypanosomiasis, rinderpest, contagious bovine pleuro- 
pneumonia, and East Coast fever continued to be the main disease 
problems demanding attention. Experience has definitely proved 
that anthrax also is more widely distributed than was at first 
thought and several epizootics as well as sporadic cases were dealt 
with during the year in different districts. The virulence of the 
disease varied but as a general rule was of a mild type. 


Rinderpest. 


114. During the year, rinderpest was confined to the two 
provinces contiguous to the Kenya frontier, namely, Mwanza and 
Northern. As stated in the Report for 1927, infection was intro- 
duced into the latter Province by a large incursion of Kenya 
Masai with their herds during 1927, since when the effort to 
prevent the spread of the disease into other provinces has neces- 
sarily been costly, ceaseless, and strenuous. The rapid spread of 
infection to the buffaloes ranging in the forest south of Ngorongoro 
in the Arusha District (where they were found dying in large 
numbers) added to what already was a sufficiently grave situation, 
and the spread of rinderpest, through their agency, to the Mbulu 
District was only a matter of a brief interval. Throughout the 
entire year, the campaign against the disease in the Northern 
Province continued unchecked and its record of one outbreak after 
another furnished a dismal contrast with those of previous years 
until the general situation took a definite turn for the better about 
November. 

The year 1928 opened with 4 separate infected foci in the 
Northern Province; 27 fresh outbreaks were recorded during’ the 
year; 25 were suppressed and 6 remained at the end of that 
period. 

In the Mwanza Province the legacy from 1927 was 9 outbreaks ; 
26 fresh centres were discovered during 1928; 23 were suppressed, 
leaving 12, of which 7 were in the Musoma District. 

A general review of the rinderpest situation in Mwanza 
Province indicates a certain measure of improvement in the 
Mwanza or southern portion, but, as formerly, the Musoma 
District has been a source of anxiety, not a little of which is due 
to the attitude of the tribes there towards contagious animal 
diseases. 

Other Diseases. 

115. Pleuro-pneumonia.—Two fresh outbreaks were  dis- 

covered in July in the Loliondo area close to the border of 
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Kenya Colony whence the disease had been brought by invading 
Purko and Loita Masai cattle, amongst which the mortality was 
reported to have been heavy. Elsewhere, in the regulated 
quarantine areas, carrying over 200,000 head of cattle, the recorded 
mortality has been negligible. Cattle have been freely passed out 
for sale under supervision and, normally, with an occasional excep- 
tion where permission to move cattle could not be granted owing 
to quarantine restrictions, there is no interference with routine 
tribal life. 


East Coast Fever.—Is enzootic in many areas in the Territory. 
In addition to the 15 cattle dipping tanks already in operation in 
various districts, others are being erected in such places as 
Bukoba from funds provided by Native Treasuries. This is a pro- 
gressive move and indicates that the native mind appreciates the 
advantages of regular dipping. 

Anthrar.—Cases were recorded amongst cattle, sheep, and goats 
in Dar es Salaam, Mwanza, Tabora, Cingida, Mkalama, Kondoa- 
Trangi, Dodoma, and Iringa. Unfortunately, one pedigree Ayr- 
shire bull contracted the disease in Dar es Salaam and died after 
exhibiting typical symptoms. Considerable difficulty is frequently 
experienced in preventing native owners from consuming the meat 
of animals which die from this disease. 


Trypanosomiasis.—The general position with regard to try- 
panosomiasis remains unchanged. Investigations into prophylactic 
measures and curative treatment continued to be conducted at the 
Veterinary Laboratory, Mpwapwa, during the year, the new anti- 
mony preparations receiving special attention. As in previous 
years a considerable number of pedigree and grade animals were 
successfully treated in Dar es Salaam and other places, with one 
or more courses of intravenous injections. In Dar es Salaam in 
particular mechanical transmission of the infection, through the 
agency of biting flies other than tsetse, apparently played a 
prominent part. 


116. Mpwapwa Laboratory.—The Institute continued to fulfil its 
useful functions. The production of anti-rinderpest serum, pre- 
paration of vaccines, routine diagnosis, the examination of morbid 
specimens, the immunization of grade stock against anaplasmosis 
and piroplasmosis, and the prosecution of research kept the staif 
fully occupied during the year. 


A still more intensive system of research into trypanosomiasis 
has been in operation and experimental work was carried out on 
the production of an anti-rinderpest vaccine. 

117. Animal Husbandry.—Vhe Indian buffalo herd at Mpwapwa 
was augmented by the importation of fresh stock from India, 
while three young African buffalo calves were captured by the 
Game Preservation Department and handed over to the Veterinary 
Department for future breeding experiments. 
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A Catalonian donkey stallion was imported from South Africa 
with a view to the improvement of the local donkey, both in size 
and bone development. 


A number of grade stock was disposed of during the year, at 
nominal prices, to various breeders, European, Asiatic, and African, 
and distributed to the Native Administrations in various areas, 
where the effects of introducing new blood were carefully watched. 


As noted elsewhere in the Report, there was a marked increase 
in the export of hides and skins, of which 3,292 tons, valued at 
£374,830 were exported, as against 2,773 tons, valued at £236,772 
in the preceding year. The increase in value is due to a large 
extent to the more careful preparation of this product, the result 
of active propaganda by the Veterinary Department, and of in- 
structions given to the natives by trained native veterinary guards. 


118. Meat Industry.—Reference was made in the Report for 
1927 to the factory established at Mwanza for the preservation 
of meat and the preparation of meat extracts. An arrangement 
whereby, in return for certain financial guarantees, the Govern- 
ment would be entitled to a share in the profits in excess of a 
certain percentage and to a voice in the management of the Com- 
pany was approved by the Legislative Council. At the same time, 
an Ordinance was also passed to afford the Company, which is in 
the position of a controlled agency within the meaning of Article 
7 of the Mandate, protection from competition within a limited 
period and over a limited area. Apart from the special object just 
referred to, the Ordinance, which is entitled the Native Livestock 
Ordinance, enables measures to be taken generally for the en- 
couragement of the utilization of native live-stock and for the 
improvement of its quality. 


XXI.— POPULATION. 


119. The last official census of the population was taken in 1921 
when the European population of the Territory was shown to be 
2,447, of whom 1,598 were British subjects. 

A count taken in February, 1928, showed the European popula- 
tion to be 5,274, of whom 873 were officials. A count taken at 
the beginning of 1929 showed an increase of 504, or a total Euro- 
pean population of 5,778, made up as follows :— 


British ... oe re bes ae ae ... 8,067* 
German Je ria ee ast ba ... 1,333 
Greek ... aids oe wee 633 


* Includes South African Dutch. 


Swiss... ay we ese ded nes ve 195 
French ... Hae ae eo ay te ee 193 
Italian ... be se ae ay ts ie 99 
Belgian ... fe he i mae de ie 48 
Austrian ae mo zh nos at ie 24 
American a. vat tee rd fe ne 59 
Danish ... ts Bee ab es 2s ae 22 
Czechoslovak ... acd noe oe is vide 24 
Norwegian Fis ph «2s ve one me 16 
Russian ... fee se or ues eed au 16 
Hollanders os pe 26 dee ee = 14 
Swedish ho ae xt bye a ee 4 
Luxemberg.... vied ae on oF ok 5 
Polish ... aon ean nee ae oe ee 11 
Spanish... 2 oo an a 1 
Danzig ... 2 
Roumanian... aa Se set Sh ei 6 
Esthonian Sa ses ae ae A es 4 
Bulgarian ao oe : Ha its ats 1 
Jugo Slav 1 





Of this number 3,250 were men, 1,535 women, 508 male and 485 
female children. 


The number of non-natives, other than Europeans, according 
to the Census of 1921, was as follows :— 


British Indians ae oss oe ay «9,411 
Portuguese Indians... a “a eid ade 798 
Arabs... ae we noe ie es we. 4,041 
Baluchis oe sa ase we eae ie 352 
Unclassified ... ee se Ave ee sad 389 


There has been a considerable increase in the above figures, 
as trade development has brought into the country a number of 
Asiatics as store-keepers, clerks, and artisans, and the number 
of British Indians is understood to have increased to 18,000, or 
over. 


A census of the native population was taken by the Native 
Administrations of the Territory in April, 1928, and may be 
regarded as containing the most accurate statistics yet obtained 
of the native population. The total native population was shown 
to be 4,740,706. 
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The following table gives comparative figures of the native popu- 
lation according to counts taken in 1913, 1921 and 1928 :— 











Province. Census, 1913. Census, 1921. Census, 1928. 
Mwanza ... its Ny 620,000 702,300 798,647 
Central... we age 517,700 467,590 607,467 
Tabora... Se wee 437,500 502,100 533,746 
Eastern... see ive 481,800 463,700 619,216 
Tringa ne See: eee 285,800 342,000 413,882 
Lindi fs wen Bh 491,700 327,400 357,255 
Tanga See aes aes 305,500 269,900 i 349,375 
Bukoba_... Ea a 270,500 320,100 348,036 
Northern ... see =p 202,500 255,900 324,991 
Kigoma ... See a 240,000 233,100 290,519 
Mahenge ... ie ace 210,300 222,800 197,572 

4,063,300 4,106,890 4,740,706 


The number of persons who entered the Territory, inclusive of 
visitors and passengers in transit, during the year was :— 


Europeans, Americans, and Eurasians_.... w= 1,288 

Indians and Goans_ ... ee A192 

Others (i.e., perchelioles Sinhalese, ‘Chinese, ats 
Somalis) oe : 185 


XXII.—_COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC WORKS. 


Railways. 
120. The Tanganyika Railway System comprises :— 


(1) The Central Railway, 772 miles in length, from Dar es 
Salaam to Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika ; 

(2) The Tabora-Mwanza branch line from the Central Rail- 
way to Mwanza on Lake Victoria, a distance of 235 miles. 
This line was completed, and the final section opened to traffic, 
on the 15th of August. 

(3) The Northern Railway, from Tanga to Moshi, a distance 
of 219 miles, with a branch line of 21 miles to Sanya River. 
Construction work on the extension of the railway to Arusha, 
which had been commenced at the end of 1927, was badly 
delayed owing to the inadequate number of the contractor’s 
workmen and engineers and to the necessity for renewing 
some of the work which had been completed in order to bring 
it to the required standard. It is hoped that the line will 
reach Arusha and be open to traffic by the middle of 1930. 

(4) The Lindi tramway, a narrow-gauge line running from 
Mingoyo, near Lindi, to Ndanda, a distance of 57 miles. The 
system is only worked during certain seasons of the year and 
then by hand power only. 
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Possible New Lines. 


121. The survey of the proposed railway from Dodoma to Fife 
was completed, but it was considered desirable to postpone the 
submission to the Imperial Government of any proposals in regard 
to this railway pending the completion of the full agricultural and 
pastoral survey to which reference is made in paragraph 92 of this 
Report. The location survey of the proposed line from Itigi to 
Mkalama had been completed by the end of the year. 


Traffic. 


122. The total receipts from revenue were £659,871, as against 
£563,000 in 1927. Coaching traffic showed an increase of £15,500 
and the goods traffic an increase of £78,000. The total quantity 
of goods carried increased by 33,000 tons which was mainly due 
to increased traffic with the Belgian Congo and to the opening of 
the Tabora-Mwanza branch line, but traffic from this new source 
was somewhat below the estimate as the cotton and groundnut 
crops of northern Tabora and Mwanza were badly affected by 
the lateness of the rains in the early months of the year. Passenger 
traffic showed the following increases :— 


Number. Amount. 
1st Class ... sie ou nae 633 £4,442 
Qnd Class ... ane tae ve 22,9199 £4,643 
8rd Class... seg as .. 56,698 £9,758 


A new goods tariff was brought into operation on the 15th of 
August and progress was made in the direction of a complete 
assimilation of rates on the Tanganyika and the Kenya-Uganda 
Railways, the object in view being that non-competitive rates 
should be arranged so that trade may take its natural course. 


Electricity. 


123. The administration of the Electricity Department, which 
was formerly a separate unit, was taken over by the Railways 
on the Ist of April. The Government electricity generating stations 
are situated at Dar es Salaam, Dodoma, Tabora, and Kigoma, 
and there is also a privately-owned service at Tanga. 


Negotiations were proceeding for transferring the Dar es Salaam 
electricity supply and the other services at present conducted by 
the Government to a public-private company. 


Tenders were invited for the development of electric power from 
the Pangani River Falls with a view to the provision of cheap 
power for the sisal and other industries in the Tanga District and 
to the lighting of the town of Tanga. 
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Shipping. 
Shipping Services. 

124. The following ocean-going steamship lines call regularly 
at the principal Ports :— 

Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company Limited. 
British India Steam Navigation Company Limited. 
Messageries Maritimes. 

Clan Ellerman Harrison Line. 

Holland East Africa Line. 

Deutsche-Ost-Afrika Linie. 

Italia Societa de Navigatione. 

Hall Line. 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 

Compagnie Africaine Navigation (Belgian). 
Compagnie Italiana Transatlantica. 

Coastal services are maintained by the Tanganyika Railway 
Marine, the Zanzibar Government, the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company Limited, Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers, the 
Shell Company, the Deutsche-Ost-Afrika Linie, and the African 
Wharfage Company Limited. The ports of Mwanza and Bukoba 
on Lake Victoria are regularly visited by the steamers of the 
Kenya and Uganda Railway Marine which, during the produce 
season, are supplemented by lighters. 

The steamers of the Grand Lacs Company carry the trade be- 
tween the Belgian Congo and Kigoma, while the Tanganyika 
Railway Steamships ‘‘ Liemba’’ and ‘‘ Mwanza’’ run from 
Kigoma to the southern ports of Lake Tanganyika including 
Mpulungu, Northern Rhodesia. 

Tonnage. 


125. The following table shows the tonnage of cargo entered and 


cleared at the principal ports of the Territory during 1927 and 
1928 :— 





Number of Ships. Tonnage of Cargo. 


Nationality. Inward. Outward. 
1927, 1928, |} 





1927. 1928. 1927. 1928. 





246 | 341 91,211 82,396 | 42,862 | 44,665 


46 47 23,067 18,469 | 48,336 | 44,154 
36 64 20,431 21,388 24,007 33,636 
3500 41 334 495 il 75 

4 14 275 1,229 66 1,495 
18 16 1,907 2,123 1,232 1,480 

1 | 3 294 3,936 _ 2 
14 | 26 9,163 14,239 9,380 | 26,148 
71 =| 89 11,478 | 10,789 15,813 16,640 


























471 641 158,160 | 155,064 [241707 168,295 


Diatzes 'y GOORle 
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Harbour Works. 


126. The new wharf, 650 feet long, constructed of reinforced 
concrete piles and decking, was completed, together with the new 
export and import sheds, offices, stacking grounds, etc. The work 
on the Belgian section was nearly completed at the end of the 
year. The improvements consisted of 280 feet of reinforced con- 
crete wharf frontage; a new import shed, providing 20,000 square 
feet of floor area for imports and exports, with ample stacking 
ground in front, together with office accémmodation. The total 
wharfage accommodation in Dar es Salaam now consists of a 
concrete openwork wharf 930 feet long, having a minimum depth 
of water of 6 feet for lighterage at all states of the tide; 50,000 
square feet of permanent import shed accommodation, and 40,000 
square feet of permanent export shed accommodation. This 
accommodation will enable 230,000 tons of cargo to be dealt with 
annually. The equipment, apart from that belonging to the 
Belgian. Concession, consisted at the end of the year of four steam 
cranes and five electric cranes; in addition, an electric transporter 
was installed to deal with export cargo. 


During the year, the survey of the Dar es Salaam harbour, in- 
cluding soundings, borings, and current observations, was com- 
pleted and the report of the consulting engineers is awaited. A 
scheme was sanctioned for the reclamation of a further seven 
acres of foreshore at the southern end of the new wharf to provide 
further extensions in the near future. This work was begun. 


Roads. 


127. The construction of the first portion of the Dodoma- 
Arusha road, which will be the through route to Kenya, was com- 
menced, good progress being made and an ample supply of labour 
being obtainable locally. At the end of the year work was prac- 
tically completed as far as the Kassinge River (Mile 923). Work 
was confined to the construction of permanent bridges and culverts, 
with the necessary drainage and embankments over low-lying 
places. 


Proposals for improving the road from Iringa to the Northern 
Rhodesia boundary at a cost of about £100,000 were submitted to 
the Imperial Government with a view to the expenditure being 
found from loan funds. In the meantime, the re-alignment of the 
road from Iringa to Mwenzo on the Rhodesian border was pro- 
ceeded with. A completely new route was taken over part of the 
road, which eliminated a large number of bridges. From Mbarali 
to Ilongo a new line was located to avoid as far as possible the 
low-lying Bohoro Flats which are flooded during wet weather. 
During the year, sanction was obtained to spend a sum of £12,000 
from loan funds for the purpose of bridging the Ruaha River on 
the Dodoma-Iringa road, and the work is now in hand. 
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In the Mwanza Province a road was constructed from Mabuki 
to Malampaka, 26 miles in length, to give access to the new rail- 
way line, and improvements were effected to the Mwanza-Nassa 
road. Surveys were made for the improvement and re-alignment 
of several other roads with a view to facilitating access to stations 
on the new Tabora-Mwanza railway line. 


Work on the Kilosa-Ifakara road continued and the main bridge- 
work between Kilosa and Ruaha river was completed. The large 
increase in motor traffic and the decrease of porterage which re- 
sulted fully .justified the expenditure incurred. The road from 
Rudewa to Kimamba Station was re-constructed to facilitate the 
transport of cotton and other produce. This road, which crosses 
a low-lying area of black cotton-soil, was formerly impassable for 
a considerable part of the year. ‘ 


In the Tanga District the use of machinery on the maintenance 
of roads greatly facilitated the work for which an efficient labour 
supply was formerly unobtainable. The construction of the new 
bridge over the Sigi River progressed favourably and the 168 feet 
steel span was erected ready for launching. Improvements were 
carried out on the Tanga-Korogwe road and the township roads in 
Tanga. In the Northern Province the re-metalling of roads in 
Moshi continued. Improvements were carried out on the Moshi- 
Arusha road and on the road from Moshi to Engare Nairobi. 


The metalling of roads in Dar es Salaam was proceeded with as 
far as funds allowed; but the absence of any suitable material in 
the vicinity rendered this work difficult and expensive. 


Air Navigation. 


128. The Imperial Air Navigation Order in Council was applied 
to the Territory, and a representative of the Air Ministry visited 
Dar es Salaam in order to advise on the drafting of Regulations 
dealing with the navigation and inspection of aircraft. He also 
visited various parts of the Territory and advised on sites for aero- 
dromes and landing-grounds. 


There were three landing-grounds in the Territory available for 
machines other than light aeroplanes, namely, those at Mwanza, 
Tabora, and Dar es Salaam. The Mwanza and Tabora grounds 
are well established and have good grassy surfaces, and it is under- 
stood that the machines of the Royal Air Force experienced no 
difficulty with regard to landing on or taking off from them. The 
Dar es Salaam ground was quite new and the surface was still 
somewhat loose, but it should in a short time be practicable for 
any type of machine. There is a temporary ground at Dodoma 
suitable for light aircraft only, while a small area has been pre- 
pared at Morogoro, also serviceable for light aeroplanes only. ‘The 
preparation of grounds at Arusha and Moshi was begun and aero- 
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dromes at Same, Korogwe, and Sadani will be laid out as soon as 
sites have been chosen. Kondoa, between Arusha and Dodoma, 
will be laid out in 1929. 

The Government contributed towards the cost of the experi- 
mental flying between Khartoum and Kisumu, to which reference 
was made in paragraph 74 of the Report for 1927. 


An aeroplane was purchased by Government for use by the 
Survey Department and had just arrived by the end of the year. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


129. A normal increase of postal and telegraph business was 
recorded. The percentage increase of inland telegraph traffic and 
telegrams for Kenya has nearly doubled. Money-order business 
increased by about 25 per cent. and postal-order sales, which had 
been stationary since 1925, increased by approximately 12 per cent. 
The sum standing to the credit of Savings Bank depositors 
increased from £6,500 to £13,400, and the number of depositors 
from 665 to 1,202. The number of native depositors increased 
from 402 to 693, an indication that progress is being made towards 
the achievement of the main object of the Bank. 


The wireless station, intended primarily for communication with 
shipping, proved of assistance in disposing of a limited volume of 
traffic to Zanzibar and Mombasa during breakdowns of the land- 
lines and cable. A portable wireless set was installed for a few 
weeks at Tanga and worked to Dar es Salaam with fair success ; 
but it is not anticipated that it will be possible to use wireless sets 
of this type at small stations, as was hoped, without skilled staff. 
An Ordinance was enacted at the beginning of the year to regulate 
the use of wireless telegraphy in the Territory and on board any 
merchant ship in territorial waters, including the use of apparatus 
for receiving communications. 

The inland telegraph system was extended by the completion of 
a line between Kigoma and the Northern Rhodesian border and 
from that point it is connected with Abercorn. A line between 
Kahama and Bukoba was completed, thus connecting Bukoba with 
the inland telegraph system. The effect to the Tanganyika public 
was a reduction of 20 cents a word on inland telegrams to and 
from Bukoba, representing the Kenya transit charge which this 
traffic formerly had to bear in addition to the inland rate of 10 cents 
a word. 

The diversion of the Tabora-Mwanza road route to the Railway 
was completed in May. 

External communication was maintained, as in former years, 
chiefly through the Eastern and Associated Telegraph Companies‘ 
system via Zanzibar. The route from England via the South 
African ‘‘ Beam ’’ wireless service and thence overland from Cape 
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Town was not a success and was abandoned. Some of the land- 
lines over which the ‘‘ Beam ’’ traffic had to pass were designed 
to meet purely local needs and the additional volume of work 
caused congestion and delay. The Territory is connected by land- 
line to Kenya, Uganda, Nyasaland, and Northern Rhodesia. 
Communication with the Belgian Congo is maintained through 
the Belgian Government wireless station at Kigoma. 


The telephone service expanded satisfactorily, and work was in 
hand, in conjunction with Kenya Colony, to instal a telephone 
circuit between Tanga and Mombasa. 


Public Works. 


130. The shortage of housing accommodation for public officers, 
both at the capital and at Tanga, constitutes a problem which had 
embarrassed the Administration from its earliest days. In Tanga, 
particularly, the Government had relied on rented accommodation, 
but it was becoming obvious that such an arrangement could not 
be continued indefinitely in view of the ever-increasing demand 
for houses in that township. Two committees were, therefore, 
appointed in 1927 to examine the question of housing and office 
accommodation in Dar es Salaam and Tanga, and, as regards 
Dar es Salaam, where the Government possessed no further sites 
suitable for residential purposes and where the purchase of land 
would be extremely expensive, the further question of relieving 
congestion by removing to more salubrious surroundings up-country 
certain Departments which need not necessarily be situated at the 
headquarters of Government. Arising out of the last-mentioned 
reference the Committee recommended that the Education and 
Veterinary Departments should be removed to Mpwapwa and the 
Agricultural Department to Morogoro. The Committee also 
advised that the headquarters of the Provincial Commissioner of 
the Eastern Province should be transferred from Dar es Salaam to 
Morogoro, where he would be in a more central position in his 
Province. The Governor concurred in these recommendations, 
which received the approval of the Secretary of State. 


A scheme was drawn up to give effect to these proposals and 
also to provide for the erection of a number of quarters in a pleasant 
and healthy site at a distance of two or three miles from 
Dar es Salaam itself. The total cost of the scheme is £169,600, 
of which £77,000 will be spent in 1928-29 and 1929-30, the balance 
being expended in subsequent years. The bulk of the funds will 
be found from surplus balances. As regards Tanga, a scheme, 
estimated to cost in all £24,300, was approved whereby adequate 
office accommodation for Government Departments in Tanga will 
be provided and for the housing of officials stationed at that place. 
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The more important works carried out during the year by the 
Public Works Department, apart from the building programme 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, were as follows :— 


The erection of a school for Indians at Dar es Salaam; the 
extension of the native schools at Tabora, Dar es Salaam, Moshi, 
and Mpwapwa. 


At Dodoma a special building was erected near the Asylum for 
the confinement of leper criminals. The buildings for the 
Geological Survey Department were completed by the addition of 
@ museum and laboratory and further staff quarters. 


Additions and improvements were made to the native hospitals 
at Bukoba, Moshi, and -Kilosa; and a number of small hospitals 
and dispensaries were also erected at various out-stations. The 
European Hospital at Arusha was enlarged, and small European 
hospitals with nurses’ quarters were erected at Iringa and Moshi. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Statement of the Government view of the recent situation at Moshi. 

It is necessary at the outset to refer to the circumstances in which Captain 
F. C. Hallier, the late District Officer at Moshi, was transferred from that 
District: for a belief appears to persist that his transfer was ordered by the 
Governor in consequence of a conflict of opinion between him and certain 
native interests on Kilimanjaro. 

2. On the 15th October, 1928, letters were received in the Secretariat from 
the Acting Provincial Commissioner, Northern Province, from Captain 
Hallier, and from Major Perkins, relating to differences which had arisen 
between the two last-named gentlemen in the conduct of the affairs of the 
Township Authority at Moshi. Upon this correspondence the Governor 
took the view that, although the incident could be closed, as it subsequently 
was, by an apology on the part of the District Officer, the natural corollary 
of such an apology was his transfer to another District where his position 
could not be affected by what had happened. 

8. The sole reason for Captain Hallier’s transfer from Moshi was that 
which has been stated above; and the differences of opinion which had arisen 
between him and certain native interests on Kilimanjaro upon two subjects, 
which will be explained presently, had no influence whatever upon that 
decision, and were not, in fact, brought to the Governor’s notice until after 
Captain Hallier’s transfer had been directed by him. 

4. The two subjects of difference between Captain Hallier and native 
interests on Kilimanjaro were, firstly, the limitation of individual native 
land holdings and, secondly, the continued existence of the Kilimanjaro 
Native Planters’ Association. The order in which the correspondence upon 
these two subjects and upon the incident which resulted in Captain Hallier’s 
transfer were received and considered by the Governor is given in the 
following table :— 





Date of Provin- 
— cial Commissioner's 
letter. 


Received in Direction given 
Secretariat, by Governor. 





Report of Incident between 6 October 15 October 29 October 
Major Perkins and Captain 
Hallier. 

First Report of difficulties in 23 October 30 October 1 November 
connexion With limitation of 

a andividasl land holdings. a 

‘irst port of suggested 20 October 
abolition of Kilimanjaro | 23 October | °0 October | 12 November 
Native Planters’ Association. 














5. It will be seen from the dates which have been given that the 
Governor’s order for the transfer of Captain Hallier was given on the 
29th October, and that the subjects of difference between Captain Hallier 
and the native interests were not laid before him until after that date. The 
direction given on the lst November related to the general question of 
policy in regard to the future occupation of land by individuals among the 
Wachagga, and gave instructions that the Provincial Commissioner should 
remove certain misconceptions which had arisen among the tribe in regard 
to the Government’s intentions, but it contained no reference to the part 
which had been played or was to be played by any other officer. The direc- 
tion given on the 12th November related to the future of the Kilimanjaro 
Native Planters’ Association; it was by this direction that the then 
Secretary for Native Affairs (the Hon. Charles Dundas) was instructed to 
proceed to Moshi in order to place the Association and its affairs on a 


sound basis. ‘ 
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6. It now becomes necessary to state the position in regard to the two 
matters mentioned, in which native interests were affected: for misconcep- 
tions of the intentions of the Government in regard to both of these matters 
had arisen in the minds of the natives, which showed unmistakeably their 
apprehension at what they conceived to be the Government's aims. It 
seems possible that the resulting excitement within the Chagga tribe was 
not understood by the non-native community of the District to be limited, 
as in fact it was, to purely tribal matters, but was mistakenly thought 
to be an indication of opposition to the general authority of the Govern- 
ment and of hostility to non-natives as a class. It seems possible that 
some of the views expressed at the mass meetings of settlers, held at Moshi 
on the 19th November and the 6th December, were due to some such miscon- 
ception as has been suggested, as well as to a mistaken belief as to the 
reasons for Captain Hallier’s transfer. The last-mentioned incident has 
already been explained, but a short statement of the facta in regard to 
the two native questions is desirable, for the facts speak for themselves. 
Reference will first be made to the question relating to the holding of land. 


7. As early as the middle of 1927 the Chagga Chiefs represented that they 
feared that the practice of the sale of land by one native to another might 
become common, and would lead to the accumulation of land in the hands of 
individuals and to the restriction of the area available for allotment to the 
rising generation in the ordinary course of tribal custom. They wished, 
therefore, to prohibit altogether the sale of land by one native to another. 


8. This proposal was considered; but, in the course of further enquiries, 
it became evident that the cognate question of the limitation of holdings 
to be allotted by the Ohiefs to the rising generation in future must be con- 
sidered at the same time, and the matter was referred back to the Provincial 
Commissioner and the District Officer for their views after consulting the 
Chiefs and Elders. 

9. To the Wachagga, not less than to others who depend upon the produce 
of land for their existence, any proposal affecting their rights in land is 
naturally of vital interest. It is, therefore, especially unfortunate that, 
when the possibility of limiting the size of allotments to be made by the 
Chiefs in the future was under discussion, the tribesmen should in some 
manner have received the mistaken impression that it was the intention of 
the Government to reduce existing holdings. In point of fact, it must be 
repeated, the inquiry directed hy the Government had no reference what- 
ever to existing holdings, and its sole aim was to ascertain in what manner 
future allotments might be limited in order to prevent the creation of a 
landless class within the tribe. 

10. The individuals who would have been principally affected by any inter- 
ference with existing holdings are the native coffee planters; and the Kili- 
manjaro Native Planters’ Association, which includes some 11,000 members, 
accordingly took a prominent part in voicing their opposition to what they 
believed had been proposed. But it must be emphasised that it was not 
the Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ Association only who were interested in 
this question, and that it was not among them alone that misconception of 
the Government's intention caused apprehension. ‘The rights of existing 
land holders had grown up in accordance with the established native 
custom and were supported by the Elders of the tribe, and even in rogard 
to future holdings there was strong opposition among the Elders to what 
they understood was a proposal actually to measure an allotment to be 
made. To the other misconceptions of the tribesmen was added the mis- 
taken belief that land was to be taken from individuals and restored to the 
Chiefs. It will accordingly be apparent that from the discussion of the 
land question alone, a situation had arisen which was unfavourable to the 
introduction of any additional question upon which disagreement among 
the members of the tribe was likely to arise. 
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11. At the same time that these inquiries relating to the limitation of 
the size of future land holdings were being made by the Governor’s direc- 
tions, the District Officer, without any such directions, but quite indepen- 
dently and on his own initiative, was considering the status of the Kiliman- 
jaro Native Planters’ Association in consultation with the Acting Provincial 
Commissioner and the Chiefs. The Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ Associa- 
tion had been founded before the establishment of Native Authorities 
as these now exist, and the District Officer, quite rightly, took the view 
that it was desirable to bring the organisation of the native coffee-planting 
industry into a clearer relation with the system of indirect rule which had 
subsequently come into operation. But, in fact, he had gone so far as to 
propose to the Chiefs a course which he, personally, had come to regard 
as desirable, namely, that the Association and its funds should be entirely 
absorbed into the structure of the Native Administration and that the 
organisation itself should disappear. Many of the chiefs and their closest 
associates themselves belong to the Association, and the District Officer’s 
project soon became generally known among the members. But they appear 
to have been in error as to the source of these proposals and, in an atmo- 
sphere already clouded by their misconceptions of the policy of the Govern- 
ment upon the subject of land, came to the mistaken conclusion that the 
Governor himself was contemplating the suppression of their Association 
and the confiscation of its funds and that he was acting in conjunction 
with their Chiefs in doing so. In this belicf the leaders of the Association 
formulated a petition in which they wrote as follows: — 

“After pondering much we have come to the conclusion that this 
order emanates from you, the High Authorities, and not from the 
District Officer, Moshi, only.” 

They were appealing, therefore, to the authority whom they believed to be 
responsible for an order which they understood to have been given to rescind 
it, and not to that authority against their District Officer. 


12. In these circumstances, it is not surprising that, labouring under a 
double misapprehension with regard to matters which so intimately affected 
their welfare, they became alarmed; or that, while that alarm persisted, 
they displayed a certain excitement, bordering on disorder, at the meetings 
which they held to discuss these matters. 


13. In point of fact, the Governor was very far from contemplating the 
abolition of the Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ Association which he regarded 
as an essential instrument for giving effect to the new Coffee Industry 
(Registration and Improvement) Ordinance, No. 23 of 1928. It was only 
by means of such an organisation that the requirements of the Ordinance 
with regard to the registration of plantations could be applied to natives, 
and special provision is made in the law for the intervention of an organi- 
sation of that kind. Accordingly, when the question of the future of the 
Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ Association first came before the Governor 
on the 12th November, 1928, he wrote as follows :— 

“*T have no doubt that such an Association is required. I am equally 
certain that the duties now performed by the Association should in 
no case be transferred to the Native Administration and that the 
latter should have nothing to do with the selling of coffee or mix 
themselves up at all in trading concerns.”’ 

After reviewing certain details, the Governor continued :— 

“Tt is in this way alone I believe that we can make the Association 
an effective instrument for carrying out the new coffce legislation, 
a duty which (e.g., the provision of chemicals and spraying medicines) 
should certainly not be fanded over to the Native Administration. It 
is a matter of the profoundest importance that the difficulty in regard 
to bringing in the Coffee Ordinance should be composed, and I write 
this entirely from the point of view of the interests of the native 
planters themselves. 
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“The main thing to achieve, then, is the placing of the Association 
and its affairs on a sound basis, on the above lines, and as the matter 
is urgent I think the Secretary for Native Affairs should proceed to 
Moshi with the object of arranging this with the Association and with 
the Chiefs.” 


14. It will accordingly be evident that the object of the mission of the 
late Secretary for Native Affairs to Moshi was one which related to 
native affairs and to nothing else. That object was the removal of mis- 
understandings which had arisen within the Chagga tribe as to the 
Government’s intentions concerning the future of the Kilimanjaro Native 
Planters’ Association, and the placing of the affairs of the Association 
upon a proper basis in order that it might give the valuable assistance 
which such an organisation alone could render towards the improvement 
of the native coffee industry and towards the effective application of the 
legislation which had recently been passed at the instance of non-native 
growers and was designed to promote the intereste of all coffee growers, both 
native and non-native. 


15. When the late Secretary for Native Affairs had arrived in the 
District and had discussed the object of his mission with the Acting 
Provincial Commissioner and with the native interests concerned, it became 
evident to him that the question of the future of the Kilimanjaro Native 
Planters’ Association was complicated by the misconceptions which, as 
already stated, had arisen in the minds of the tribesmen from the entirely 
separate inquiry which had been proceeding in regard to the possibility cf 
limiting future holdings of land. Mr. Dundas accordingly took the 
opportunity of explaining clearly to the natives the policy of the Govern- 
ment upon both these subjects and, with the removal of misunderstandings, 
the difficulties which had existed entirely disappeared and the object of 
Mr. Dundas’s mission was accomplished with complete success. 


16. Mr. Dundas arrived at Moshi on the 22nd November, and during the 
four succeeding days all native differences upon the two subjects of 
dissension were entirely composed. But it was immediately before this 
period, while the misunderstandings upon these two matters, and the 
consequent friction and excitement still existed, namely on the 15th 
November, that a telegram was sent to the Governor by Mr. De La Mothe 
and Mr. Sinclair alleging agitation on the part of the Kilimanjaro Native 
Planters’ Association against all Europeans, the Government and the 
Native Authority. On the 19th November the first of the two mass 
meetings was held at Moshi, and similar allegations were made and were 
afterwards published in the Press. It is hoped that what has been already 
stated in regard to the two causes for the apprehension and excitement 
which undoubtedly existed among the Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ Associa- 
tion and the Chagga tribe at the time of the telegram and the mass meeting 
which have been mentioned will make it clear that those causes were 
limited to purely native affairs. The Government is still unaware of any 
reason upon which any allegations of hostile agitation on the part of the 
Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ Association, or any other section of the 
Chagga tribe, against Europeans or against Government could be based, 
unless those allegations arose from a misunderstanding of the causes for 
such apprehension and excitement as the natives showed. In the words 
of the Acting Provincial Commissioner, ‘ the utmost tranquillity exists” 
among them at the present time. This view is confirmed by the protesta- 
tions of loyalty and the protests against the allegations of disloyalty 
aad anti-European feeling made at the meeting of the 19th November, 
which have since been received by His Excellency from the Kilimanjaro 
Native Planters’ Association as well as from the Kilimanjaro Native 
Authorities and the Chagga Community. 
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17. In these circumstances, His Excellency is unable to find that there 
18 any situation affecting the relations between the local Administrative 
Officers, the Chiefs, and the Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ Association 
which calls for a Commission of Inquiry. Nor has any evidence been 
produced which would justify the appointment of such a Commission to 
inquire into the existence of anti-European or anti-Government agitation, 
even if a Commission were the appropriate instrument for auch an Inquiry. 
It is natural that there should be resentment among the natives at the 
allegations of disloyalty which were made against them at the meeting of 
the 19th November, but even if there were reason to suppose that hostile 
agitation is being carried on, the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry 
would be open to objection as being likely to concentrate and embitter such 
antagonism as might exist. 


18. If it is the case, however, that any residents of the Moshi District 
have information not available to the Government, or possess any sort of 
evidence to show that there is a native conspiracy or movement against 
the Government, against the Native Authorities, or against the European 
community, then it is their clearest duty, not only to the Government, but 
to themselves, to communicate such information or evidence to the District 
Officer or to the Provincial Commissioner, who are responsible to the 
Governor for the peace and good order of the District and Province, and so 
to enable the Government to take such measures as may be necessary to 
deal with the situation thus revealed. 


(Sgd.) D. J. JARDINE, 


Acting Chief Secretary. 
Dated 4th January, 1929. 





APPENDIX II. 


List showing the numbers of Europeans, Asiatics, and Africans pro- 
vided for in the Tanganyika Territory Estimates for 1928-29. (The list 
betes not include unskilled and casual labourers, messengers, boat boys, 
etc.). 

Designation. European, Asiatic. African. 


Private Secretary and Aide-de-Camp ... 
Chief Clerk, Governor’s Office 
Chauffeurs... a 

Chief Secretary 3 

Secretary for Native Affairs 

Deputy Chief Secretary 

Assistant Chief Secretary : 
Assistant Secretary for ‘Native ‘Affairs | 
Assistant Secretaries a 
Keeper of German Records 
Office Assistant Cocerene!) 
Stenographer 

Government Printer 

Senior Assistant Printer 
Assistant Printer 

Linotype Operators 
Bookbinding Overseer 

Proof Reader ‘ Se 
African Compositors, Pressmen, "Binders, ete. 
Provincial Commissioners 


In| 
| 


| pee eee HOHE ee 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Designation, 


Deputy Provincial Commissioners 
Administrative Officers and Cadets 
Hut Counters’ local Interpreters 
Market Masters, etc. 


Liwalis, Cadis, Akidas, Town E Headmen, ete. 


Treasurer ase wie on 
Deputy Treasurer 

Assistant Treasurers 
Comptroller of Customs ... ; 
Deputy Comptroller of Customs. 
Supervisor of Customs : 
Customs Police eos 
Labour Commissioner ose an 
Assistant Labour Commissioner 
Labour Officers 

Labour Supervisor 

African Overseers (Labour Camps) 
Dispenser and Besptelg Orderlies 
Auditor 5; aes 
Deputy Auditor ae 
Senior Assistant Auditor | 
Assistant Auditors 

Chief Justice 

Puisne Judges 

Magistrates 

Registrar 3 she 

Deputy Registrar 
Attorney-General ... 
BSolicitor-General 

Crown Counsel . 
Administrator-General 

Assistant ‘Administrators-General 
Commissioner ae 

Deputy Commissioner Sue 
District Superintendente ... 

Pay and Quartermaster 

Assistant Superintendents 

Chief Inspectors ase oon 
Inspectors... toe one 
Assistant Inspectors 

Chief Instructor... 

Instructors 

Sub-Inspectors od 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors ... 
Motor-boat drivers ... 

Motor Fire-engine Drivers 
African Police ee eos see 
Armourers . 

Assistant Commissioner of. Prisons 
First-class Gaolers ... 
Second-class Gaolers 

African Warders 

African Wardresses 

Instructors (Prison Industries) .. 


Director of Medical and Sanitary Services 


Deputy Director of Medical Service 
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Deputy Director of Sanitary Service ... 


European, 


3 
144 


noe | | Lawn | | | | | lr Dea ee ee | easel Reecee | | | 


Asiatic. 


African. 
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Designation. European, 


Director of Laboratory ae 

Senior Medical Officers ... a 

Senior Sanitation Officers a 

Sleeping Sickness Officer ... ae 

Medical Officers ai, oh 

Dental Surgeons... wes eee 

Assistant Bacteriologist ... 

Entomologist ; See 

Analytical Chemist aoe on 

Senior Nursing Sisters ... S06 

Sisters and Health Visitors 

Nursing Sisters 

Laboratory Assistant ae 

Chief Clerk (Medical Department) a ee 
Chief Storekeeper (Medical Department)... 
Assistant Storekeepers (Medical Department)... 
Hospital Quartermasters ... we seo Mee 
Medical Instructors nee a 
Superintendent, Lunatic ‘Asylum 

Matron, Lunatic Asylum rr 

Building Inspector ay oy 

Sanitary Superintendents _ 

Assistant Surgeon ... hee 

Senior Sub-Assistant Surgeons ids 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons aes 
Compounders we ee uae 

African Dispensers a3 aye wes as 
Sanitary Inspectors ox ae wee aes 
Vaccinatore ... 2 °° 

Hospital Attendants ‘and Nurses 

Director of Veterinary Services és 
Deputy Director of Veterinary Services 
Veterinary Pathologist... eae 

Assistant Pathologist sue 

Senior Veterinary Officers 

Veterinary Officers ... see an ate 
Research Officer... Bay ne aie 
Entomologist of ose 

Laboratory Assistant t (Veterinary Department) 
Chief Clerk 

Stock Inspectors 


Farm Manager ore Ss ae és 
Departmental Mechanic ... ie ees 
Quarantine Guards se iy sos 


Director of Education 

Deputy Director oot 
Superintendents of Education sere 
Headmistress ta ais an 
Assistant Mistress ... 

Superintendent of Correspondence Course 
Industrial Instructors (Education Department) 
Storekeeper ... + ses “ 
Indian Masters eae bees nee 

African Teachers... oe 

African Industrial Instructors 

Drill Instructors 
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Designation. European, 


Hospital Dressers (Education Henernentee 

Transport Officer a 

Senior Assistant Transport | Officer | A 

Assistant Transport Officer iv ae one 

Workshop Superintendent A 

Motor Mechanics... ne 

Native Drivers and Cleaners 2 

British Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers 

African Ranks ies aes oe aa 

Postmaster-General ae 

Deputy Postmaster-General_ 

Surveyors me “es Ae ae er Te 

Senior Postmasters ... we ir mee aA 

Postmasters ... 

Chief Telegraph Engineer. 

Telegraph Engineers P 

District Telegraph Inspectors 

Senior Telegraph Inspectors 

Telegraph Inspectors a 

Chief Electrical Mechanician 

Electrical Mechanicians 

Wireless Officer 3 2s 05 

Chief Accountant ... ee oa oe 

Deputy Chief ‘Accountant eae oe 

Accountants ee as ose 

Chief Storekeeper (Posts and Telegraphs 
Department) cs bee aS aes 

Draughtsman (Posts and " ‘Telegraphs 
Department) ee ae ae aie eee 

Telegraph Sub-Inspectors ... eo ro ee 

Telegraph Artisans ae aes os . 

Clerks and Telegraphists 

Linemen ie 

Mechanics : Ste om 

Director of Agriculture uae ae 

Deputy Director 

Entomologist (Agricultural Department) 

Assistant Entomologist we oop 

Mycologist , 

Senior Agricultural “Officers os Nee tes 

District Agricultural Officers ... 8s ros 

Cotton Investigators BS . ite 

Head Gardener, Botanical Gardens, “Dar es 
Salaam en a 

Coffee Officers aie 

Chief Clerk (Agricultural Department) _ 

African Agricultural Instructors 

Agricultural Overseers’ Assistants 

Conservator of Forests cee 

Senior Assistant Conservator ... 

Assistant Conservators  ... ree 

Foresters wed 

Forest Guards vee 

Director of Game Preservation 23 

Senior Game Ranger Seu 

Game Rangers 
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Asiatic. 
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African. 
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Designation. European, Asiatic. African. 


Temporary Ranger Aa by 

Cultivation Protectors... AS a 

Game Scouts : es aus me 

Senior Reclamation Officer bas aes aie 

District Tsetse Reclamation Officers ... 

Assistant Tsetse Reclamation Officers 

Motor Drivers ae ze 

Tsetse Reclamation Guards oe 

Entomologist (Teetee jRescareh)c: 

Botanist a 

Zoologist 

Micro-Biologist 

Curator “is 

Land Offcer ... an a es dee 

Deputy Land Officer ne rr) aes, a 

Assistant Land Officers ... a eee Se 

Controller of Mines 

Senior Inspector and Inspector. ‘of Mines 

Director of Surveys in ae oes 

Assistant Director ... DNs we we one 

District Surveyors ... 

Senior Staff Surveyor 

Staff Surveyors 

Temporary Surveyors ose 

Office Superintendent (Survey Department) .. 

Chief Draughtsman Garreye) 

Draughtsmen (Surveys) . 

Chief Computor 

Computors 

African Apprentices “and ‘Printers 

Director of Geological Survey . 

Senior Assistant Geologist 

Assistant Geologists 

Topographer eee eas 

Boring Foreman ... 

Laboratory Assistant (Geological Survey) 

Director of Public Works s one 

Deputy Director ae ; 

Executive Engineers 

Road Engineer 

Assistant Engineers 

Assistant Road Engineers 

Chief Accountant (Public Works Department) 

Deputy Chief Accountant aes aoe 

Accountants ... 

Chief Clerk (Public. “Works Department) * 

Chief Storekeeper eerie Works a enene) 

Storekeepers ae 

Architect ore ar an 

Quantity Surveyor ... sae ae oe abe 

Chief Draughtsman (Public Works De- 
partment) 

Draughtsmen (Public Works Department) . 

Workshop Superintendent oe 

Water Supply Superintendent ae 

Mechanics : 


_ 75 
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Designation. European, Asiatic. 


Inspector of Works 
Road Foremen we ea 
European ep eote ae 
Tracer 
Overseers 
Clerks cit 
Interpreters .., 


Railways, (Exclusive of Artisans, Boat 


Chief Engineer 

Senior District Engineer | 
District Engineers aie 
Assistant Engineers aes 
District Surveyor 

Assistant Surveyor ... 
Draughtemen a 
Permanent Way Inspectors 
Apprentice Inspector oe 
Chief Inspector of Works 
Worke Inspectors 

Junior Works Inspector 
Sanitary Inspectors (Railways) 

Water Works Foreman (Railways) 
Sub-Permanent Way Inspectors 
Sub-Works Inspectors wee be 
Sub-Sanitary Inspectors so te 
Chief Mechanical Engineer . ae 
District Locomotive Superintendents | 
Assistant Locomotive Superintendents 
Office Superintendent 
Draughtsmen 
Locomotive Foremen 
Locomotive Inspectors 
Engine Drivers 
Carriage and Wagon Examiner | 
Firemen and Shunters as 
European Locomotive Artisans. 
Traffic Manager * ie 
Deputy Traffic Manager. 5 
District Traffic Superintendents | 
Assistant Traffic Geena 
Office Superintendent 
Traffic Inspectors... Sau 
District Station-Masters ... 
Asiatic Station-Masters and Assistants ts 
Asiatic Station, Booking, and Goods Clerks ... 
Yard Foreman : a ae 
Assistant Yard Foreman | 

Guards 

General Manager 

Chief Accountant ... : 

Deputy Chief ‘Accountant 

Assistant Accountants 

Senior Stock Verifier 

Office Superintendent 

Travelling Inspectors of Accounts 

Stock Verifier 
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Designation. 


Chief Storekeeper (Railways) 
Storekeepers 


Sub-Storekeepers and Store Warders ie 


Wharf Supervisors and Masters 
Master, T.R.S. ‘‘ Mwanza ”’ 


Engineer, do. 
Master, T.R.S. ‘‘ Liemba” 
Chief Engineer, do. 
Second Engineer, do. 
Mate 


Chief Electrical Engineer. 2 
Senior Assistant Electrical Engineer 
Assistant Electrical Engineers 
Storekeeper 
Artisan aa 
Asiatic Electrical Fitters ... 
Marine Superintendent 
Chief Officer ... 
Marine Officers 

Pilot ed 
Lighthouse Keepers 
Harbour Inspectors 
Signal Station Staff aes 
Captain, T.R.S. ‘‘ Azania” 
Chief Officer ... d as 
Chief Engineer se 
Works Superintendent 
Foreman and Artisans 
Clerks 
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FOREWORD. 


In accordance with the request made by the Council of the League 
of Nations, annexures are attached to the Report in reply to the 
observations made by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations in the examination of the Report on the Admin- 
istration of Tanganyika Territory for 1928. 

In addition, other points were raised in the discussion of the 
Report for 1928, and the information and statistics on matters re- 
garding which questions were asked during the examination of the 

.British Accredited Representatives at the Fifteenth Session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission are included in this Report. In 
X order to facilitate reference, an index is given below showing the 
> paragraph of the Report in which this information may be found :— 


Page of Minutes of 
> .. XV Session of 


122 


123 
123 


127 


129 
249 
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Nature of enquiry of 
information desired. 


Federation of Native Administration 

Application of certain International 
Conventions to Tanganyika. 

Ex-enemy properties unsold ; 

Defence ;__ re-organisation, health, 
training, etc., of the King’s 
African Rifles. 

(i) Arms and Ammunition; Reg- 
istration of arms in possession 
of troops ; 

(ii) Application of Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1925. 

Labour— 

(i) Working of the Masters and 
Native Servants Ordinance 
of 1928. 

(ii) Employment of women and 
children on coffee picking. 

(iii) Employment of native labour on 


roads. 
Liquor : Offences against the liquor 
laws. 
Drugs: Offences connected with 
drug taking. 
Land tenure ... 


Coffee growing by natives... 


Para- 
graph. 
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Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to 
the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of Tanganyika Territory 
for the Year 1929. 


I.—_INTRODUCTORY. 


1. The Tanganyika Territory consists of that portion of the 
former colony of German East Africa which under Article 22, Part I, 
of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers agreed should be administered under a mandate by His 
Britannic Majesty. The coast line extends for a distance of approxi- 
mately 500 miles from the Umba River on the north to the Rovuma 
River on the south. The northern boundary runs in a north-westerly 
direction to Lake Victoria at the intersection of the first parallel of 
latitude with the eastern shore of the Lake (Mohuru Point), and thence 
along the first parallel of latitude until it strikes the Kagera River 
about 70 miles west of Lake Victoria. From this point the western 
boundary follows the Kagera River to approximately 2° 25,’ and 
thence along the eastern boundary of Urundi to the Malagarassi 
River, which it follows to Lake Tanganyika. The boundary then 
follows a line due west until it reaches the centre line of Lake 
Tanganyika, which it follows to Kasanga (formerly Bismarckburg), 
at the southern end of the Lake. Thence it follows the boundary of 
Northern Rhodesia to the northern end of Lake Nyasa and 
continues along the centre line of Lake Nyasa to a point due west 
of the Rovuma River, whence the boundary runs east and joins 
the Rovuma River, whose course it follows to the sea. The total 
area of the Territory is about 374,085 square miles, which includes 
about 20,000 square miles of water. 


2. Along the coast lies a plain, varying in width from 10 to 40 
miles, behind which the country rises gradually to a plateau consti- 
tuting the greater part of the hinterland. This plateau falls sharply 
from a gencral level of 4,000 feet to the level of the lakes (Tanganyika, 
2,590 feet ; Nyasa, 1,607 feet) which mark the great Rift Valley 
extending northwards to Lake Naivasha. 

The highest points in the Territory are in the north-east, where 
are the extinct volcanoes Kilimanjaro, which rises to 19,720 feet, 
and is snow capped, and Mount Meru (14,960 feet). In the south- 
west are the Livingstone Mountains, where the highest peak is over 
9.000 feet. 
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3. The seat of government is Dar es Salaam (population approxi- 
mately 35,000), a modern town founded in 1862 by the then reigning 
Sultan of Zanzibar and subsequently occupied by the Germans in 
1887. The town, which lies along the northern and north-western 
shores of an almost landlocked harbour about 3 miles long, is well 
laid out, and the chief buildings are solid and well designed. A 
stone bridge, in replacement of a temporary structure, is in course 
of construction and will connect the town with an area a few miles 
to the north which is eminently suitable for residential purposes. 
Plans have been drawn up for the erection of a number of Govern- 
ment residences there and for a general lay-out of a newsuburb. The 
second town in importance is Tanga, 136 miles north of Dar es Salaam 
and 80 miles from Mombasa. Other seaports are Pangani, Bagamoyo, 
Kilwa, Lindi, and Mikindani. Tabora, which is situated at the junc- 
tion of the main caravan routes from the coast to Lake Tanganyika 
and from Victoria Nyanza to Lake Nyasa, has a population of about 
25,000 ; but its position as the most important inland town is being 
rapidly challenged by Dodoma, which is halfway between the borders 
of Kenya and Northern Rhodesia and is situated at the junction of 
the road through the Territory north to south with the Central 
Railway. With the extension of the Railway to Mwanza, Tabora has 
practically ceased to be a distributing and collecting market. Other 
inland towns are, in the north, Moshi, Arusha, and Korogwe ; in the 
central area, Morogoro, Kilosa, and Kimamba; and in the south, 
Tringa, Mahenge, and Songea. On the great lakes the chief towns are 
Mwanza and Bukoba, on Lake Victoria Nyanza ; Kigoma, the ter- 
minus of the Central Railway, and Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika ; 
and Mwaya on Lake Nyasa. 

Climate. 


4. The climate of the Territory varies greatly according to the 
height above sea-level of the several districts. Roughly, four 
climatic zones can be distinguished, though even among these there 
are considerable local variations :— 

(i) The warm and rather damp coust region with its adjoin- 
ing hinterland. Here, conditions are tropical, though not un- 
pleasant, except just before and during the rainy seasons, 
when the heat is trying and the atmosphere humid. The 
average yearly temperature is 78 degrees. 

(ii) The hot and moderately dry zone between the coast and 
the central plateau (300 feet to 2,000 feet). This zone is 
characterised by low humidity of atmosphere, less rain, and a 
temperature rather low but with great daily and yearly varia- 
tions. 

(iii) The hot and dry zone of the central plateau between 
2,000 feet and 4,000 feet in height. The climate of this zone 
differs greatly in parts, but its prevailing characteristics are low 
humidity, little rainfall (at Tabora an annual average of 32 
inches), a fairly high mean temperature, with great daily and 
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yearly variations, sometimes exceeding 36 degrees Fahrenheit 
daily. The heat is dry, but not so trying to the European as 
the moist and steamy warmth of the coast, while the nights are 
invariably cool. 

(iv) The semi-temperate regions around the slopes of Kili- 
manjaro and Meru, of the Usambara Highlands, the Ufipa 
Plateau, and the mountainous areas of the south-western area 
(5,000 feet to 10,000 feet). | Frosts occur at the higher altitudes, 
and the nights are cold. These districts enjoy a bracing climate, 
and alone can be considered healthy for Europeans, but pro- 
longed residence in these altitudes is apt to produce nervous 
strain, even though physical fitness is maintained. 

There are two well-defined rainy seasons annually. Generally 
speaking, the long rains begin in February or March, and last for 
two or three months, while the short rainy season extends from 
October to November, but the rainfall is low for a tropical country, 
and droughts are not infrequent. 


Il—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


International Conventions and Treaties. 


5. The following International Conventions apply or have been 
applied to the Territory :— 

Convention of St. Germain en Laye revising the General Act of 
Berlin and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels. 

Convention of St. Germain en Laye relating to the Liquor Traffic 
in Africa. 

International Convention relating to the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation. 

International Slavery Convention. 

The International Telegraph Convention. 

The International Radio-Telegraph Convention. 

The International Postal Convention. 

The International Sanitary Convention. 

The International Convention relating to the Simplification of 
Customs Formalities. 

The Convention and Statute relating to Navigable Waterways. 

The Convention of St. Germain en Laye for the Control of 
Arms. 

The Opium Convention. 

The Conventions relating to Railways, Maritime Ports, Electric 
and Hydraulic Power, approved by the Second General Con- 
ference on Communications and Transit. 

The Dangerous Drugs Convention, signed at the Second Opium 
Conference. 

The Protocol on Arbitration Clauses in Commercial Agree- 
ments. 
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The Convention for the Suppression of the Circulation of, and 
the Traffic in, Obscene Publications. 


6. The following British Treaties of Commerce, etc., are also 
applicable to the Territory :— 

The Commercial Convention between the British Empire, 
France, Italy, etc., and Turkey. 

The Convention between the British Empire, France, Italy, 
ete., and Turkey, respecting Conditions of Residence and 
Business and Jurisdiction. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Albania. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Austria. 

The Convention relating to Belgian Traffic through the Terri- 
tories of East Africa. 

The Convention with Belgium relating to Legal Proceedings in 
Civil and Commercial Matters. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Bulgaria. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Czecho-Slovakia. 

The Convention with Czecho-Slovakia relating to Legal Pro- 
ceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Estonia. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Finland. 

The Convention with France relating to Legal Proceedings in 
Civil and Commercial Matters. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Germany. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Hungary. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation and Supplementary 
Convention with Japan. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Poland. 

The Treaty with Siam for the Revision of Mutual Treaty 
Arrangements and Protocol concerning the Jurisdiction 
applied in Siam to British Subjects. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Siam. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Spain. 

The Convention with the United States of America respecting 
Rights in the Tanganyika Territory (10th February, 1925). 

The Convention between His Majesty’s Government and Germany 
concerning Legal Proceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters was 
applied to Tanganyika with effect from 28th November, 1929. 


7. The attention of the representative of the Government of 
Tanganyika was drawn in the course of the examination of the 
Report for 1928 to the fact that the Territory was not shown as 
adhering to the Convention on the Traffic in Women and Children 
and to the Convention on the Preservation of Game. As regards 
the former, His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
decided that the application to Mandated Territories in tropical 
Africa of the Conventions, having for their primary object the sup- 
pression of the criminal traffic in European women and children 
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for immoral purposes abroad, was unnecessary as no such traffic 
existed in those territories. This decision was communicated to the 
League of Nations through the British Foreign Office in 1924 and 
mention was made of the fact in the Annual Report for the same 
year. As regards the latter Convention referred to above, no Con- 
vention on the Preservation of Game has been brought to the notice 
of the Government of Tanganyika. 


8. Extradition treaties between the United Kingdom and the 
following countries have been extended to the Territory :— 


Albania. Latvia. 
Austria. Liberia. 
Belgium. Lithuania. 
Bolivia. Luxemburg. 
Chile. Netherlands. 
Czechoslovakia. Nicaragua. 
Denmark. Panama. 
Equador. Paraguay. 
Estonia. Peru. 

Finland. Rumania. 
France. Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
Greece. and Slovenes. 
Guatemala. Siam. 

Hayti. Spain. 
Hungary. Switzerland. 


9. The British and Colonial Probates Ordinance, 1929, was applied 
in the course of the year to Kenya Colony and Protectorate, Nyasa- 
land, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, Uganda, the Union of 
South Africa, and Zanzibar. 


III. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The Central Government. 


10. The Territory is administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Treasurer, Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, 
Director of Education, and Secretary for Native Affairs. 

The laws of the Territory are made by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council constituted by the 
Tanganyika (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926 (Appendix 
II to Report for 1926). The Legislative Council consists of the 
Governor and thirteen official members—namely, the members of 
the Executive Council and the General Manager of the Railways, 
the Provincial Commissioner, Dar es Salaam, the Comptroller of 
Customs, the Land Officer, the Director of Agriculture, the Director 
of Public Works, and the Postmaster-General—and not more than 
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ten unofficial members. The unofficial members are nominated by 
the Governor without regard to representation of particular races, 
interests, or public bodies, and hold office for a period of five years. 
Personsare selected as being those most likely to be of assistance to the 
Governor in the exercise of his responsibilities. Until 1929 only seven 
unofficial members had been nominated to serve upon the Council, 
but in June, 1929, three more non-native unofficial members, of 
whom one was an Indian, were appointed, thus bringing unofficial 
representation up to its full strength. There is at present no native 
member of Council. In this connexion the Governor at the opening 
meeting of the Legislative Council on the 7th December, 1926, 
stated as follows :— 

“The native community cannot be directly represented because for the 
present a native cannot be found with sufficient command of the English 
language to take part in the debates of the Council; indeed, to understand 
what is being said. I speak now, of course, of natives of standing who could 
speak on behalf of the various tribes of the country. But I do not by any 
means regard the large body of natives as being altogether unrepresented on 
the Council. Their interests are directly in the hands of the Secretary for 
Native Affairs, the Chief Secretary, and the Governor himself.” 


The powers of the Governor are defined in the Tanganyika Order 
in Council, 1920, which was printed as an Appendix to the Report 
for the year 1923,* as amended by Article XLI of the Tanganyika 
(Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926, and the Tanganyika 
Order in Council, 1926 (Appendix III to Report for 1926)+ which 
amends the clause of the former Order in Council relating to the 
powers which may be delegated to the Governor’s Deputy. 


Departments of Government. 


11. The principal departments of Government whose headquarters 
are in Dar es Salaam are those dealing with Agriculture, Customs, 
Education, Finance, Legal, Justice, Lands, Surveys, Mines, Public 
Health, Police and Prisons, Posts and Telegraphs, Public Works, 
and Railways. The Departments of Forestry, Game Preservation, 
Tsetse Research, Geological Survey, and Labour have their main 
offices at Lushoto, Kilosa, Kondoa, Dodoma, and Morogoro re- 
spectively, where they are nearer the centre of their activities. At 
the end of the year the headquarters of the Veterinary Department 
was moved to Mpwapwa. 


Provincial Administration. 


12. For administrative purposes the Territory is divided into 
eleven provinces, each of which is in charge of an administrative 
officer, styled Provincial Commissioner, who is responsible to the 
Governor for the administration of his province. The Provinces are 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 2, 1924, 
+ Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 25, 1927. 
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divided into districts in charge of District Officers responsible to the 
Provincial Commissioner. The Provinces of the Territory are as 
follows :— 


Area Estimated 


Province. Comprising Districts. Square Popula- Headquarters. 
Miles. tion. 

Mwanza ... Mwanza, Maswa, Musoma, 25,530 798,647 Mwanza. 
Kwimba. 

Bukoba ... Bukoba, Biharamulo ... 11,010 348,036 Bukoba. 

Tabora ... Tabora, Kahama, Nzega, 40,230 533,746 Tabora. 
Shinyanga. 

Kigoma ..._ Kigoma, Kasulu, Kibondo, 48,345 290,519 Kigoma. 
Ufipa. 

Iringa ... Iringa, Njombe, Rungwe, 41,450 “13,882  Iringa. 
Mbeya. 

Mahenge ... Mahenge, Songea «.. 82,730 197,572 Mahenge. 

Lindi «. Lindi, Mikindani, Kilwa, 38,910 357,255 Lindi. 
Masasi. 

Eastern ... Dar es Salaam, Rufiji, 27,320 519,216 Dar es Salaam. 
Bagamoyo, Morogoro, 
Kilosa. 

Central ... Dodoma, Singida, Kondoa, 38,770 607,467 Dodoma. 
Manyoni. 

Tanga .. Tanga,Usambara,Pangani, 13,863 349,375 Tanga. 
Handeni, Pare. 

Northern .... Arusha, Masai, Mbulu, 33,770 324,991 Arusha. 
Moshi. 


Native Administration. 


13. In the sphere of Native Administration there is little of special 
interest to record during the year under review which was one of 
quiet progress along the lines of established policy. A detailed 
account of the activities of the Native Administration in the form 
of reports by the Provincial Commissioners is being printed for the 
first time and copies will be available shortly, it is hoped. 


14. An undertaking was given to the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission in July, 1929, that the next report would contain details of 
the extent to which small units of native administrations had been 
combined into larger federations, and this information is given in 
tabular form below. In examining this table it should beremembered 
that it was of great importance in 1925 to avoid combinations which 
were not based on genuine tribal or clan foundations, but might be 
due to administrative action taken at a time when little attention was 
paid to the tribal divisions and organizations of the people. This 
necessary caution resulted in the appearance at first of large 
numbers of apparently separate units, many of them very small, 
but all based on some tribal authority. The next phase was the 
re-establishment of ancient combinations, or the formation of new 
ones where the people desired them and the circumstances promised 
success. It is probable that this phase is now nearing its end, and 
that the number of Native Administrations existing to-day, namely, 
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134, will remain substantially the same for some years to come, 
although some slight reduction is possible in the Lindi and Mahenge 
Provinces :— 











Table of Amalgamations. 
Number of units | Present number of 
after first Native 
Province. introduction of. Administration Remarks. 
indirect Units. 
Administration. |(31st December,1929)! 

i H \ 
Bukoba ... — ...| 6 | 6 
Central . 15 | 8 f 
Eastern ! 18 ‘ 18 | Does not include Dar 

| ' es Salaam District. 
Tringa... nes 15 13 
Kigoma ... see! 16 13 
Lindi... See 21 17 
Mahenge ... —...! 11 9 
Mwanza ... cot 32 23 
Northern ... a 10 9 
Tabora Ae 33 13 
Tanga... see 15 5 Does not include 

Tanga District. 

Toran... 0 w 192 ' 134 i 





15. In this connexion the most important event of the year was 
the amalgamation of the two sections of the Ngoni tribe in Songea, 
which had been under discussion with the chiefs and people concerned 
for four years. The two Chiefs have joined as equals in the federa- 
tion, and have jointly appointed an official called the “ Lipanga.” 
whose duties consist mainly in supervising the executive side of the 
administration, the appointment being at their own request and in 
accordance with tribal custom. This amalgamation is of particular 
advantage because it has made immediately possible the construction 
of a boarding school, combined with an agricultural instruction centre, 
at the headquarters of the unit. The buildings are nearing completion 
and will be in use shortly after the next harvest. 


16. In the early part of the year under review a report was re- 
ceived of serious defalcations of Hut and Poll Tax money by an 
important Chief in the Tabora District amounting to some £10,062. 
The Chief was brought to trial before the High Court and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment, but the conviction was quashed in 
the Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa on the ground that the trial 
Court had not been given jurisdiction. The Chief was deposed and 
has been required to reside at the coast, receiving for the support of 
himself and his family a small allowance from the Native Treasury 
of his unit. The defalcations were due to the neglect by local 
officials to carry out the instructions of the Government with regard 
to the control of tax books and the remittance of tax. In so far as 
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the taxpayers were concerned, enquiriesghave revealed no irregu- 
larities ; no man was required to pay tax twice, or in excess of the 
amount due from him. It may be of interest to record here that from 
the inception of indirect rule in 1925 down to the 31st March, 1929, 
Hut and Poll Tax to the amount of nearly two million pounds was 
collected by the Native Administration with a total loss from fraud 
and theft (apart from the loss mentioned above) of £967. 


17. In the Annual Report for 1927 it was stated that it had been 
possible to resuscitate paramount chiefships in certain areas, notably 
the Mwanza District. Two years’ further experience has afforded 
interesting proof of the essentially democratic nature of Bantu 
institutions, for as these units have settled down it has become clear 
that the Head or Paramount Chief in no way resembles what the 
term may possibly convey, that is, an autocratic individualistic 
authority. He is, in fact, the permanent head of an association or 
league of lesser chiefs, who deliberate with him in Council and are 
largely guided by his advice, but who hold their offices by virtue of 
hereditary right and the will of their own people, and not as nominees 
of the Head Chief, retaining their executive authority and, generally, 
their judicial functions in their own areas. Moreover, both the Head 
Chief and the minor Chiefs habitually consult their elders and other 
prominent men in the tribe in administrative matters and are, as a 
rule, guided and controlled by their advice. In the Courts they of 
course sit with elders ; not as autocratic rulers. In principle, units 
of this nature and Federations of Chiefs differ in little more than the 
existence in the former of a permanent head, while in the latter one 
of the associate chiefs is chosen by the others, either for life or from 
time to time, to preside over the council. In either case the resulting 
instrument of local Government rests on a broad foundation reaching 
right down into the villages and the will of the people. 


18. Federations or amalgamations are formed by grouping certain 
units as such ; each unit brings with it whatever organisation it may 
possess, and persons who hold hereditary office do not lose it because 
their unit has joined with others, but continue to exercise their func- 
tions, subject only to such general limitations as they accept when 
they enter into association with their fellows. It may, of course, 
happen that divisions in a tribe are due to nothing more solid than 
the personal jealousies of members of a ruling family, and con- 
sequently that as those jealousies abate or disappear with the deaths 
of individuals, the divisions may give place to a tribe united again 
by mutual consent. Developments of this nature are generally 
cordially welcomed by the people. 


No attempt has been made, or is intended, to stereotype the various 
Native Administrations and force them into one pattern or another. 
It suffices if, in each case, the Native Administration is in accordance 
with the wishes and traditions of the Chief and people, and is adequate 
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for the discharge of its functions. The precise definition of the rela- 
tionship of a Chief or Headman to the Council of which he is a mem- 
ber of them is not attempted, for difficulties do not occur in practice, 
and any rigidity of constitution could only be a hindrance in the 
present circumstances of an East African tribe. There is, of course, 
no ambiguity where actual executive or judicial authority is con- 
cerned, and every part of the area under a Native Administration is 
the direct responsibility of a particular authority clothed with the 
powers which may be bestowed under the Native Authority Ordinance 
Particulars of the various Native Administrations will be found in 
Appendix I. In examining this Appendix the foregoing remarks 
should be borne in mind, and too great importance should not be 
attached to the classification of Native Administrations in the various 
categories, the classification being no more than a general guide. 


19. There is a greater measure of comprehension of the objects 
and methods of the Native Administrations among the members of 
other communities, and at a Session of the Legislative Council at the 
end of the year the Unofficial Members unanimously gave expression 
to their confidence in the correctness of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, although doubt was expressed in some quarters in regard to 
the rate at which the policy was being applied. The tribes have 
been quiet and contented, and there has been no incident suggestive 
of unrest in any part of the Territory. 


Food Shortage in the Bukoba Province. 


20. A serious food shortage occurred in the Bugufi and Busubi 
areas of the Bukoba Province in the early part of the year, and 
it is now stated that nearly five hundred persons died as a direct 
or indirect result of the shortage. 

A station at Nyamiaga in Bugufi was, fortunately, established in 
February, 1929. On the 12th of March a report was received that 
the native foodstuffs position in the Province was satisfactory, on 
the 18th that a shortage was reported in the Biharamulo District, 
and on the 22nd of March that the position was acute. The Provincial 
Commissioner asked for credit of £250 which was immediately 
telegraphed to him. The position was rendered more difficult owing 
to the number of natives from Ruanda and Urundi who crossed the 
border looking for food in an area in which food was already short. 
It is understood that the great majority of the deaths occurred before 
the situation was disclosed to the administrative officer at this 
newly opened station. The enquiries have not been concluded. 


Progress in Responsibility of Native Races. 

21. The published reports of Provincial Commissioners, to which 
reference has been made, will show in detail the work which has been 
undertaken by the Native Administrations in matters relating to 
the benefit of their people, such as the establishment of medical 
dispensaries, schools and agricultural seed farms. In addition to 
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these works of public utility, special mention will be made in the 
following paragraphs of the progress of the people in looking after 
their own affairs. 
Water Supplies in Masatland. 
(Extract from a Report by the Provincial Commissioner, Northern 
Province.) 

“The Masai have, of their own initiative, contributed towards the cost of 
the water works in their country. Financed by a loan of £5,000 from Govern- 
ment to the Masai, much excellent work was accomplished in the improvement 
of existing watering places and the establishment of new sources of supply. 
The existence of the Masai will be improved if they are able to settle in villages, 
as other tribes do, with a permanent sufficiency of water and grazing in the 
neighbourhood of their settlements instead of wandering continuously in 
search of these essentials, as they do at present, and it is hoped that when the 
permanent settlements become possible they will cultivate grain which, at 
present, they purchase.* The Masai fully realise the difficulties, which are 
great, of their present mode of existence and are very appreciative of the efforts 
which are being made to solve them. To this end they will readily pay gener- 
ously in cash and very often in labour. 

“ The harnessing of the water at the Naberera wells, thirty miles south west 
of Lolbene was practically completed. A syphon was installed but did not 
work satisfactorily owing to the altitude. This was disappointing as it would 
have been a cheap non-mechanical installation well suited to the needs of the 
wilderness. An animal gear pump was obtained from South Africa and is 
working well, having been chosen in preference to windmills as water may be 
raised at the option of the owners instead of according to the vagaries of the 
wind. The water is pumped into a reservoir and from there runs into a 150 
foot trough. This particular well formerly produced by laborious means 
enough water for some six hundred head of stock per day, whereas the Masai 
can now water, without any effort, at least five thousand head per day in all 
seasons. The pump is capable of raising five thousand gallons of water an 
hour and the Masai are much impressed with this striking success. 

“The Landanai Stream, which rises on the summit of Mount Lossogonoi, 
disappears almost immediately into the ground in a cleft in the rock and 
reappears as a mere trickle in the dry season at the foot of the mountain. Here 
the scheme was to pipe the water down the precipitous side of the mountain 
into a reservoir and thence into a trough. Forty-five thousand gallons of 
water a day is being delivered at the foot of the mountain into the trough, 
and sixteen thousand head of stock can now water there, drinking every 
alternate day, according to the custom of the Masai cattle. The work is a great 
success and the Masai are delighted with the result. 

“The Ngare Ol Motonyi furrow has been realigned to prevent wastage 
which was taking place in the old furrow and, in addition, aqueducts have been 
rebuilt, with the result that in the driest season the water now runs to a point 
six miles further south than formerly. A site was chosen for a large earthen 
dam, estimated to hold twenty million gallons of water and work has been 
started on the dam which will have a four inch pipe as an outlet. Later, the 
water will be piped southward as required by the Masai and will serve a water- 
less area of excellent grazing of approximately one thousand square miles over 
and above the area that the furrow itself serves. 

“The Lashene Dam in the neighbourhood of Mondul was built in 1923, but 
owing to faulty construction has, with the exception of 1926, broken every year. 
The dam has been built up again to the proper proportions and well rammed, 
though only the future can tell whether this work will be a permanent success 
or not. 








* Note.—One is doing 80 now at Lolbene, | ‘employing Chagga labour from 
Lolbene. : 
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“* A small but sound dam known as the Ngaroni has been made in the Longido 
area under the supervision of the Assistant District Officer. It provides water 
from catchment where no water existed before and enables small stock to live 
in hills suitable to them for some period after the rains. 

“The Lendekenya spring lies under the mountain of Mondul and is in a 
comparatively waterless area from the point of view of the Masai. Work was 
commenced on the cliff face, through which the water was seeping in the form 
of two very small springs sufficient only for the requirements of a few head of 
young stock which were unable to travel to the big waters on the summit of the 
mountain. Excavations were carried down the face of the cliff and under the 
foot, with the result that approximately eight thousand gallons a day are 
secured in a reservoir. This has opened up very rich pastures under Mondul 
Mountain. 

“ As an example of the faith which the Masai have in the works which the 
District Officer and his staff are undertaking, it should be mentioned that a 
most successful installation was put in at Lolbene to bring the water from 
several springs into a reservoir and trough. The most sceptical of the Masai 
inhabitants as to the wisdom of this procedure was an elder named Kilorit. 
He recently asked for another reservoir and trough to be constructed for the 
sole use of his own herds and offered to pay seventy-five head of cattle, worth 
about £300, for the work. Much to his satisfaction it is being undertaken for 
him.* 

“ Attempts have been made to find water underground in order to open*up 
new grazing areas. Boring with a drill and well sinking by hand have been 
resorted to at several places, though success has not rewarded these efforts : 
but the cost of these experiments has not been great as the drilling has been 
done with an old German drilling plant, the parts of which were collected from 
various parts of the Province. Water was actually found in two bore holes 
at a depth of seventy-five fest but was in poor quantities and not worth 
harnessing. 

“ Apart from improving conditions in Masailand, successful water conserva- 
tion has the effect of placing on the market Jarge numbers of surplus male 
stock with which the Masai pay for work done, and though the Masai dislike, 
as a rule, to dispose of their stock they part willingly with their animals if it is 
a question of paying for watering facilities.” 


Great credit is due to the energy and ability which Mr. Murrells, 


the District Officer, has displayed in this work which he has under- 
taken in addition to his ordinary administrative duties. 


Native Courts. 


22. As stated in the Report for 1928, the question had for some 
time been considered of placing the Native Courts under the exclusive 
supervision of the administrative officers, in their administrative 
capacity, instead of under their supervision as officers of the High 
Court, acting under the supervision of the High Court. 

Under the Courts Ordinance of 1920 all Native Courts were made 
subordinate to the High Court and were treated as a part of the 
ordinary machine for the administration of justice in the Territory, 
separate altogether from the executive authority and subject to quite 
a separate control. Since the establishment of a system of native 
administration in 1925 the Native Courts had developed upon lines 
which could not have been foreseen when the Ordinance of 1920 was 





* This is the man who is cultivating : see note to page 14. 
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framed. The keystone of native administration is the traditional 
authority of the chiefs and elders, an essential part of that authority 
being the exercise of judicial functions by the Chief and his council. 
In the eyes of the people there is no division of authority into execu- 
tive and judicial functions, and the idea that there should be some 
other authority within the tribe, independent of the Chief and his 
council, which could differ from the Chief and whose views would 
prevail, would be surprising to them. Moreover, although under the 
Ordinance of 1920 an appeal lay from a native court to a subordinate 
or supervisory court and thence to the High Court, effective control 
of the native courts stopped, in practice, with the supervisory court. 
Machinery to establish real and close contact between a native 
litigant and the High Court was, in fact, lacking and the High Court 
had no opportunity of becoming acquainted with native law or of 
receiving the necessary evidence. The principle embodied in the 
Ordinance was referred to by the Permanent Mandates Commission 
in 1925 (Minutes of the meeting held on 7th July, 1925) when the 
Commission made the following observations :— 

“The Commission takes note of the assurance given by the 
accredited representative that Native Courts would not be 
subjected to legal formalities and that he would draw attention 
to the necessity of their supervision by administrative officers.” 


A new Native Courts Ordinance was passed in 1929 removing the 
Native Courts from the supervision of the High Court and placing 
them under the supervision of the administrative officers. Briefly, 
the provisions of the Ordinance are as follows :— 


Subject to the approval of the Governor, a Provincial Commissioner 
may establish within his province such native courts, having both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, as he shall think fit, to exercise over 
natives such jurisdiction and within such limits as may be defined 
in the warrant. Native Courts are to be constituted in accordance 
with the native law and customs of the area in which the court has 
jurisdiction, the courts holding sessions at such times and places as 
may be necessary. Certain classes of cases, e.g. murder and man- 
slaughter and other more scrious crimes, are excluded from the 
ordinary jurisdiction of a native court and any native or class of 
natives may be placed outside the jurisdiction of the court. They 
may be specially empowered to try cases under local Ordinances 
when this seems desirable. Provincial Commissioners and District 
Officers have at all times access to native courts and other records 
and have powers of revision in all cases tried by them, and provision 
is made for the appointment of native courts of appeal and for 
appeals from native courts to a District Ofticer and from him to a 
Provincial Commissioner, and, finally, from a Provincial Commissioner 
to the Governor himself. 

There still remains a class of native subordinate courts subordinate 
to the High Court as before, namely, the courts of the Liwalis and 
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Kathis on the coast which deal for the most part with matters of 
Mohammedan marriage and inheritance. 


Tsetse Reclamation in the Tabora and Mwanza Provinces. 


23. The value of tsetse reclamation measures in the fly stricken areas 
of the Maswa and Kwimba District of the Mwanza Province and the 
Shinyanga District of the Tabora Province is fully realised by the 
native population and the economic benefits derived from the 
acquisition of a block of well-watered and fertile country in a densely 
populated and overstocked country have been demonstrated beyond 
doubt. 

The plan of campaign is to cut avenues, a mile or so wide, through 
the bush so as to open up the fly-free grazing lands which are so 
often separated from each other by dense thickets of bush carrying 
a large number of fly. Similarly, access to water is obtained by 
driving a wedge through the bush, thus enabling native herds of 
cattle to approach the river banks or water holes without danger of 
infection. The labour is entirely voluntary, and half the cost of 
feeding the labour is paid by the Native Administrations concerned, 
the remaining half being found by the Government. The work is 
supervised by the administrative staff, assisted by representatives 
of the veterinary and medical departments. 


In the Shinyanga District it is estimated that sixty-four square 
miles had been cleared and a further seventy-seven square miles 
partially cleared from the inception of operations in 1923 to the end 
of 1928, while in 1929 a further twenty-four square miles were cleared. 
In the Maswa and Kwimba Districts approximately thirty-four 
square miles had been cleared. In the Central Province tsetse 
reclamation has, so far, been limited to a survey of the areas in 
which clearing operations are likely to be profitable. 


Reclamation measures in the Mwanza Province afforded a striking 
example of tribal cohesion and agreement. In 1928 the Wabinza of 
Maswa District, whose territory extended on both sides of the river 
Simiyu, generously agreed to cede to the Wakwimba of a 
neighbouring district, who were suffering from some congestion, so 
much of their land on the left bank of the river as the Wakwimba 
could clear and settle. The two Paramount Chiefs signed in 1929 a 
formal agreement whereby the Wabinza ceded the whole of their 
territory on theleft bank of the river, some two hundred square 
miles, to the Wakwimba, who in return agreed to assist to clear in 
the Wabinza country an area equivalent to that which had been 
previously cleared by the Wabinza in the ceded territory. 

The Wakwimba, who were in urgent need of fresh pastures for 
their cattle, displayed great energy in clearing their new land, and 
a large and fertile area was in a short time freed of tsetse fly, while 
the river Simiyu now forms a fine natural boundary between the 
two Paramountcies in place of the previous undefined limits. African 
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tribal authorities are peculiarly jealous of their territorial rights 
and, ordinarily, natives of one tribe migrating to the territory of 
another would be required to place themselves under the authority 
of the place to which they migrated. A settlement of this kind, 
therefore, which has emanated entirely from the people themselves 
and involves the cession on the one side of a large strip of country, 
reflects the greatest credit on all concerned and is an indication of 
the value which is now attached by natives of the Mwanza Province 
to the reclamation of tsetse-infested country. 


Anti-locust Measures. 


24. Mention is made later in this chapter of the serious invasion 
of the Territory by locusts and of the measures taken to combat it. 
The necessity for destroying the swarms and hoppers was apparent 
to natives throughout the areas affected; and no difficulty was 
experienced in any part of the country in obtaining their co-operation 
and assistance. The Senior Agricultural Officer in charge of the locust 
campaign in the Northern area paid a well deserved tribute to the 
native organisation and stated that the locust menace had demon- 
strated most fully the value of the Native Administrations in organ- 
ising concerted action for the safety of the crops. It is one thing, 
however, for natives to participate in a campaign of this kind in the 
vicinity of their own homes and another for them to leave their villages 
for several days for the purpose of concentrating on the destruction of 
locusts in inaccessible and uninhabited country. This, however, was 
done by Chief Majabere and his people of the Binza Native Admin- 
istration of the Mwanza Province, whose country borders the great 
plains towards the east which were likely to be breeding grounds 
of migrating swarms of locusts moving hither and thither between 
the Northern and Central Provinces and Lake Nyanza. On receiving 
a report that hoppers had been discovered on the Sibiti River, Chief 
Majabere at once collected some four thousand of his people and 
proceeded to the Meatu Country which is about sixty miles from any 
habitations. Taking their food with them, the Wabinza remained 
for nearly a fortnight in the wilderness until supplies were exhausted, 
having accounted during that period for millions of hoppers and 
having destroyed twenty-eight separate swarms which would, 
otherwise, have wrought havoc not only in the Maswa area but also 
in the districts of Mbulu, Arusha, and Makalama far to the east and 
south.” 


GENERAL. 


The question of Closer Union between the Territories of Central and 
Eastern Africa. 

25. In May, 1929, Sir Samuel Wilson, G.C.M.G., Permanent 

Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, visited Tanganyika, as 

well as the adjoining territories, in connection with the question of 
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closer union in East Africa. The report* of the Closer-Union Com- 
mission which visited East Africa in 1927 was published in January 
and thatt of Sir Samuel Wilson in October, 1929 ; but at the time of 
writing no decision had yet been reached by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Session of the Legislative Council at Arusha. 


26. In December, 1929, the budget session of the Legislative 
Council was held at Arusha, the headquarters of the Northern 
Province, instead of in Dar es Salaam, where, previously, the Council 
had always met. The experiment of assembling at a place other 
than the capital was entirely successful and was much appreciated 
by the local residents who had felt, to some extent, that, owing to its 
distance from Dar es Salaam, the interests of the northern part of 
the Territory had not always received as much attention as other 
parts which were in closer contact with headquarters. Previously 
sufficient accommodation at Arusha was not available, but a good 
hotel has been opened there recently. 


The Tanganyika Exhibition. 


27. A Committee was formed in 1928 to consider the holding of a 
Trade Exhibition and Agricultural Show in Dar es Salaam which 
should be representative of the agricultural products grown by native 
and non-native farmers, of the cattle industry, the mineral wealth, 
the forest resources and the trade of the territory. 

The exhibition was opened on the 2nd of September, 1929, and 
continued for five days, the period being extended by one day 
beyond that originally contemplated. It attracted a constant 
stream of visitors from up-country and from adjoining territories, 
and a great number of natives also attended. There were numerous 
trade stalls and exhibits of departmental activities in Tanganyika, 
Kenya, and Zanzibar ; and the Government of the Union of South 
Africa also participated. 

There were competitive exhibits of hides and skins, farm and planta- 
tion produce, forestry, horticulture, local manufactures, machinery, 
transport and traction, imported trade exhibits, natural history 
specimens, and handicrafts of all kinds. Collective agricultural 
exhibits were received from Native Administrations which displayed 
much interest in the show, the most keenly contested classes being 
those of leguminous food-crops, seed-cotton, cereals, oil, seeds, coffee, 
coconuts, tobacco, and sugar cane. 

A sum of £1,423 was subscribed towards the expenses of the 
Exhibition by the general public, to which the Government added a 
like sum, and, in addition, a sum of just over £2,000 was received 
from stall rents, gate receipts, entrance fees, etc., The exhibition 
buildings (excluding stalls and shops put up by private enterprise) 
were erected and the grounds prepared at a cost of £1,567, a further 
sum of £2,300 being absorbed by running expenses and management, 


* Cmd. 3234. t Cmd. 3378. 
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leaving a surplus of from £500 to £600 to be carried forward for another 
exhibition at some future date. Not only financially but in every 
way the exhibition was a striking success and afforded an excellent 
advertisement of the natural resources of the Territory. 


The Locust Invasion. 


28. The Territory was invaded by flying locusts from the north 
on three separate occasions, viz., in December, 1928, and in February 
and November, 1929. ‘The first locusts were reported near Kahe in 
the Pare District of the Tanga Province on 4th December, 1928. 
This invasion was practically limited to the Northern and Tanga 
Provinces, except for one swarm which passed over Kizumbi, Tabora 
Province, during the night of 8th December, and for remnants of 
swarms from the northern area which reached Handali, west of 
Gulwe in the Central Province, and Morogoro and Mlali in the 
Eastern Province. As a result of this invasion widespread egg-laying 
took place in the Pare District, but owing to the work of the Native 
Administrations concerned, partly under direct supervision and 
partly independently, there was a total destruction of eggs and hop- 
pers over the infected area of some sixty square miles. 


The second invasion was more extensive. The Northern and Tanga 
Provinces were crossed early in February, and swarms were reported 
at Morogoro, Kondoa, and in the Tabora and Mwanza Provinces. 
Bagamoyo District was visited early in February, and a second 
time in the middle of March, when the swarms reached Dar es Salaam 
District on the 15th, proceeding to the Rufiji. The Lindi Province 
was unaffected until March, when swarms, which had reached the 
Rufiji from Morogoro, passed over the Kilwa District and spread 
through the southern part of the Province. By the beginning of 
April the Lindi Province, owing to southerly winds and heavy 
showers, was clear. Storms drove the swarms from the Bagamoyo 
District into the Pangani District, while by 16th April no further 
invasions had been reported from the Rufiji area where vigorous 
operations, together with flooding and eating by ants, had destroyed 
large areas of eggs. The Central Province, where cold and damp 
conditions prevailed, was reported clear by the middle of April. 
Swarms crossed continually over the Shinyanga and Nzega Districts 
of the Tabora Province, but eventually passed northwards. The 
Mwanza Province was invaded continuously during February, 
March and April by small swarms from the south and from the sparsely 
populated country near Lake Eyasi on the Arusha and Mkalama 
borders. Swarms from the Uzinza District proceeded to the coastal 
belt of the Bukoba Province, where their arrival was reported on 10th 
April. Later in the same month Biharamulo and Bugufi were lightly 
attacked by swarms from the Kahama border. 

During May the second and greatest outbreak of hoppers occurred, 


the areas affected being the northern provinces (Northern, Tanga and 
Mwanza); great hordes were destroyed near Mkomasi (Pare), and 
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smaller collections between the Rift and Maswa District. By the 
middle of June the Northern and Tanga Provinces were reported 
almost clear except for a large horde of hoppers south of Hedaru 
(Pare), which continued to appear in the dense bush, which presents 
the greatest difficulty in their destruction. Small swarms flew 
over the Maswa and Kwimba Districts of the Mwanza Province, 
but by 18th June were reported to be returning northwards over 
Musoma. A special reconnaissance survey over the Serengeti- 
Mbalangati Plains in the Lake Eyasi region in June indicated that 
there were no locusts of any stage in that area. 


A third invasion, which was not unexpected, took place in Novem- 
ber, the areas mainly affected again being the Northern and Tanga 
Provinces, though scattered swarms appeared in the Mwanza, Tabora 
and Central Provinces. The main concentration for egg-laying was 
to the south of Pare, hoppers from eggs laid by the swarms appearing 
in December. Forces and equipment were ready in the field to 
destroy them, and the process of destruction was being successfully 
carried out when the year ended. 


Extent of Damage. 

The most extensive damage was incurred in the Northern and 
Tanga Provinces where, owing to the persistent sojourn of the swarms, 
the crops were continually attacked. Damage to non-native planta- 
tions consisted of about 300 acres of sisal and 100 acres of coffee 
(inchiding nurseries) as well as the total destruction of the short 
rains maize. Heavy loss was caused to native food crops in the 
Muhesa, Korogwe, Handeni, Eastern Usambara, Same and Eastern 
Kilimanjaro (Moshi) areas, amounting in some instances to seventy- 
five per cent. Further loss was suffered in the Handeni District 
during April and in the Same and Myusi (Tanga) areas during May, 
while slight damage was caused to the European-grown maize and 
native crops in the Moshi District during the same period. Serious 
damage was occasioned to the early food crops in the Turiani area 
of the Morogoro District, but the Eastern Province did not suffer to 
any great extent elsewhere, except for the destruction of thirty 
acres of cotton, some maize, and all the food crops of six hundred 
families near the Rufiji. The loss on non-native plantations in the 
Lindi Province amounted to ten acres of sisal at Kikwetu while, in 
a few places only, fifty per cent. of native food crops were destroyed. 
Meia Meia in the Dodoma District and Northern Mpwapwa were the 
only places to suffer seriously in the Central Province. The Tabora 
and Mwanza Provinces, however, were slightly affected owing to the 
continuous movement of the swarms. A diminution in the food 
supply was experienced in the latter province and in the Biharamulo 
and Bugufi Districts of the Bukoba Province, more through the late 
arrival and low fall of the chief rains, and very slight relief proved 
necessary. A more serious shortage was expected in the Handeni 
and South Pare areas of the Tanga Province and some grain was. 
despatched by Government, but the demand for it proved to be 
negligible. 
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In order to conserve food supplies available in the districts and 
in the Territory generally, it was considered necessary to prohibit 
export from the Territory except under a permit from a District 
Officer, while foodstuffs which were required by employers of labour 
on plantations were exempted from import duty. The export of 
foodstuffs was, however, again allowed from 2lst May; and the 
facilities for free import were withdrawn from the same date, except 
in the case of Tanga Province, where they were withdrawn in August. 

Measures for Control. 

On receipt of the first warning from Kenya a scouting service was 
immediately organised in the North-Eastern Agricultural Circle 
(Northern and Tanga Provinces). A similar service was organised 
throughout the remainder of the territory affected ; and with the 
aid of the Postal and Railways Departments a news service was 
inaugurated on the Central and Tanga Railways’ areas for the pur- 
pose of enabling plantation owners to attempt what was possible, 
by noise, disturbance and smoke to drive away flying swarms, and in 
order also to mark down the areas of eggs for concerted destruction. 
For the purpose of the organisation of co-operative work central 
and district Committees were formed by planters, on the advice of the 
Director of Agriculture, in the areas concerned, who demarcated 
farm circles in charge of their own executive officers whose function 
was to apply the resources of neighbouring plantations to a locust 
invaded area. Locust defence areas were organised under Agricul- 
tural Officers, whose chief aim was to deal with the vast stretches of 
public land attacked. These officers were assisted by the local 
administrative officers, by the temporary engagement in the Northern 
and Tanga Provinces at various times of five Locust Officers, and by 
the secondment of officers from other Government Departments ; 
this latter assistance was, however, mainly necessitated in the northern 
areas where an average of seventeen officers was exclusively employed 
on this work. The King’s African Rifles, the Arusha Company of 
which was extensively used, the Police and the Education Department 
(staff and pupils) were also placed at the disposal of the Director of 
Agriculture. 

In order to authorise the co-ordination by the Director of Agri- 
culture of all available resources for the destruction of locusts, an 
Ordinance was enacted at the April Session of the Legislative Council 
empowering the promulgation of regulations, which were later 
brought into force, to hasten and make effective defensive measures. 

Poisons and appliances were ordered and stored ready for use, 
but their employment was not resorted to until late in May, in order 
to avoid the danger liable to arise from broadcasting the former ; 
beating by sticks and burning were found to be sufficiently effective 
in the more populated areas where outbreaks of hoppers were not 
very great. Dustguns were used south of Hedaru, and some arsenite 
of soda in the Northern Province and Lake Eyasi operations. The 
dustguns proved especially serviceable where population and water 
supplies were smallest. The most effective use of arsenite of soda 
was through the use of spray pumps fed from tanks on lorries, the 
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latter also being used for carrying water supplies. Wherever poison 
was used, supplies of antidotes with full instructions for use were 
issued. 

Special Expenditure Incurred. 


In view of the freedom of the Territory in recent years from locust 
invasions no special provision had been made in the Estimates for 
this work, but it was essential that immediate measures should be 
taken by Government to deal with the invasion and to prevent as 
far as possible the consequent heavy damage to the crops of the 
Territory which might have occasioned serious prospects of famine. 
The Director of Agriculture was, therefore, authorised by the 
Governor to incur such expenditure on anti-locust measures as he 
considered essential to protect the crops and to repel the invasion, 
and prevent as far as possible the breeding of locusts in the Territory. 

The approximate total unprovided cost incurred up to the end 
of 1929 on anti-locust measures was estimated to be £24,000. 


Future Outlook. 


It is unlikely that serious damage to crops from this pest will 
result in the near future, there being signs that the swarming period 
in the cycle of this locust is drawing to an end. 


Game. 


29. Several letters were published in the London Times in the 
summer of 1929 relating to the alleged indiscriminate slaughter of 
lions on the Serengeti plains in Tanganyika and, subsequently, on 
the more general question of the preservation of game in East and 
Central Africa. As regards the former, enquiry elicited the fact 
that the indiscriminate shooting of lion had undoubtedly taken 
place in the country south of the Kenya-Tanganyika border and that 
the offences had been committed by wealthy visitors who, it was 
believed, had in some cases admitted complete ignorance of the law. 
The difficulty of watching a border several hundreds of miles in 
length and at the same time of patrolling the Game Reserves, which 
are scattered over the Territory, with a small handful of European 
Game Wardens is great but can, it is thought, be overcome by 
stationing a Game Warden in the area with adequate motor transport 
and by legislative measures to provide heavier penalties for such 
offences against the game laws. The first remedy was at once applied 
and at the session of the Legislative Council in December, 1929, an 
Ordinance was passed to amend the existing Game Ordinance. 
The amending Ordinance provides for the regulation of the photo- 
graphy of game and for the severer punishment of those who shoot 
game from cars, an act which was already an offence under the 
principal Ordinance. An offender in this respect is now liable to 
imprisonment without the option of a fine and automatically forfeits 
to the Government any motor car, weapon or anything in his pos- 
session at the time of the commission of the offence. It is intended 
to proclaim certain areas to be Closed Reserves and to issue regula- 
tions prohibiting the hunting or photographing of game within 
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these Reserves except on a permit from a Provincial Commissioner 
(who may delegate his power to a District Officer). Provision was 
also made for the appointment of honorary Game Wardens to assist 
the staff of the Department in the detection and prevention of 
abuses. 

Directions have also been given that the prescribed amount of 
ammunition which may be bought on a licence for each weapon 
may in no circumstances be increased without the sanction of the 
Provincial Commissioner in each case. 

Other minor legislative measures taken for the protection of game 
in the Territory in the course of the year have been :— - 

(1) A small extension of the boundaries of the Selous Game 
Reserve to include an area uninhabited, except by large herds 
of game, and known to be one of the breeding grounds of elephant. 

(2) The restriction on the shooting of rhinoceros in the North- 
ern Province except under a Governor’s Licence. This pro- 
tection was necessary as, owing to the high value of rhino 
horn, these animals were being killed by holders of minor or 
temporary licences, and there was a danger of their extermina- 
tion in this part of the country where they were numerous and 
could be hunted with little risk. 

(3) A reduction was made in the number of lion which might 
be shot under licence in the Musoma District and that part of 
the Arusha district west of the Rift Wall, an area which includes 
the Serengeti plains. Under the new regulations only two 
may be shot by the holder of a full licence and one by the holder 
of a temporary licence. 

(4) Complete protection was afforded to the crested crane, 
of which large numbers were being captured for export, and this 
handsome bird is now on the list of animals which may not be 
killed or captured by the ordinary licence holder. 

Other measures under consideration are the institution of a close 
season for game birds and prohibition of the sale of game meat except 
under licence. 

As the result of information supplied by private individuals, to 
whom the Government is grateful, power was taken to prohibit the 
export of wild birds from the Territory except under licence. A 
considerable traffic had been growing up in the export of small birds, 
such as love-birds, to Europe where, apparently, a ready market was 
found for them, and in some cases consignments of several thousands 
were sent out of the country. Although, when opportunity offered, 
the birds were inspected before their despatch by a representative of 
the Police Department or of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, it appeared that they suffered severe mortality on the 
sea voyage and that on some occasions they had been housed so 
badly that they died from over-crowding. This trade has little to 
commend it and, except by those engaged in the business, its pro- 
hibition will be welcomed by all lovers of bird life. 


As regards the general question of the preservation of game, 
the Government of Tanganyika holds the view that game and 
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population are mutually exclusive and that the principle must 
be accepted that nowhere should game preservation be allowed 
to conflict with economic development: further, that if settle- 
ment and peasant cultivation are to extend in the Territory, 
the preservation of game must depend on reserves, as the 
wholesale or indiscriminate preservation of game is not com- 
patible with agricultural development. Taking the situation as a 
whole, the game reserves in Tanganyika are generous and ample ; 
and there is no danger of the extinction of the game so long as the 
reserves are maintained and the game laws are observed outside 
the reserves. Some misunderstanding appeared to have occurred, 
however, on the part of those who contributed to the correspondence 
to the newspapers on the subject of the attitude of the Government 
towards the killing of game by natives and it was alleged that the 
xovernment intended to declare by legislative enactment that the 
game is the property of the native. There is no foundation for this 
suggestion. The native has been informed that he is permitted to 
kill game which is dangerous to his crops, putting him in the same 
position as other agriculturists except that he does not possess 
weapons of precision, and Game Wardens and Administrative 
Officers have been instructed that natives are not to be prosecuted if 
they kill game (with the exception of elephants) with their own rude 
weapons for food. But the killing of game by drives or in game pits 
or in any other cruel manner is strictly forbidden and the Native 
Administrations are being taught to enforce this prohibition. They 
are responding to the teaching, and it should be manifest that it is 
only by enlisting their services that any measure of success in this 
respect can be hoped for. 


Tsetse Research. 


30. Tsetse research was placed under a separate department in 
April, 1929, with headquarters at Kondoa Irangi, a centre which is 
specially suitable for observing the habits of the fly. The research 
staff was assisted by the appointment of a secretary and four ob- 
servers to deal with routine matters. Upon the completion of the 
special study within the western fly belt at Kondoa, the staff, for 
purposes of co-ordination of research and more economical working, 
was concentrated at two main centres in the eastern belt. 


The observations which commenced in 1928 upon fly density 
activity, and on the breeding and general behaviour of the fly in 
relation to season, weather, and vegetation were continued. The 
large mass of data collected, which is of a highly technical 
character, will shortly be published for the information of those 
engaged on tsetse work. 


Tsetse Reclamation. 

31. As the Tsetse Research Department was fully occupied with 
it own problems, measures for the reclamation of country from the 
fly, for administrative purposes, which had previously been under- 
taken by the combined Tsetse Research and Tsetse Reclamation 
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Department, were handed over to the administration in the Tabora, 
Mwanza, and Central Provinces. Officers with special knowledge of 
the fly and experience of bush clearing operations were placed at 
the disposal of the Provincial Commissioners concerned to make 
surveys of the areas to be cleared and to take charge of operations in 
the field during the season. Details of the areas cleared have been 
given earlier in this chapter. 


Reclamation is being carried out by the Director of Tsetse Research 
in the Shinyanga District of Tabora in a small way for experimental 
purposes allied to research, the objects being to find a means of 
eliminating the fly in areas where organised grass burning is not 
practicable and of barring the advance of the fly or the return of the 
fly into areas which have already been cleared. Observations have 
been carried out on the movement of the fly by marking many 
thousands of them with different coloured enamel and by noting 
their position when recaptured. It is sought, particularly, to 
establish the width of clearing or thicket which is necessary to 
ensure that it will not be crossed by tsetse from infested areas in the 
vicinity. 

Ex-Enemy Property. 

32. All ex-enemy properties scheduled for sale had been disposed 
of before the end of the year. The Permanent Mandates Commission 
in their examination of the Report for 1928 noted an apparent 
discrepancy between the number of properties reported to be unsold 
at the end of 1928, and the number reported by the Custodian of 
Enemy Property as unsold in a report of his forwarded by the Foreign 
Office in March, 1927. The discrepancy is explained by the fact 
that a number of properties, unsold at the time when the report of 
the Custodian was written, had been disposed of by the end of 1928 
and also by the fact that a number of properties were abandoned 
owing to lack of title. Before a claim was abandoned by the Custodian 
an exhaustive search was made into the land records with a view to 
ascertaining whether any title had ever been issued and the claim was 
carefully examined by a departmental committee on which, of course, 
the Custodian was represented. 


An Ordinance entitled the Enemy Property (Divesting) Ordinance 
was passed in July, 1929, with the object of making free for disposal, 
as part of the public lands of the Territory, certain properties of 
which control had been taken by the Custodian of Enemy Property, 
but to which it appeared improbable that any claim or title on 
behalf of ex-enemies could be established. Provision was made in 
the Ordinance that if it should later appear that any ex-enemy was 
in a position to establish, through the Custodian, a valid title to any 
property which had become vested in the Governor in virtue of the 
Ordinance, the Governor might either pay compensation to the 
Custodian in respect of the vesting of the property in him, or might 
reconvey to the Custodian such rights, title or interest as the latter 
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should have established. If in the meantime the property should 
have been disposed of, provision was made for the payment of 
compensation to the Custodian of Enemy Property. 


In view of the decision taken by His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom inregard to paragraph 9 of the Experts’ Reportas to 
the cessation of Liquidations, namely that, subject to agreement on 
certain points, all unliquidated property belonging to German 
nationals should be released on acceptance of the Report by the 
Governments concerned, any land to which an ex-enemy national 
proves a valid title will be handed back to the former owner. 


The total realised by the sale of immovable properties amounted 
in all to £1,344,600. Purchasers, with one exception, met their 
instalment obligations in all instances. 916 estates were scheduled 
for liquidation and dealt with, the total amount expended to 31st 
December, 1929, in payment of claims being £831,639. A further sum 
of £80,951 was paid during the year to claimants against the German 
Government based on formal awards made by the Anglo-German 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. Eleemosynary payments to German 
nationals during the year amounted to £320 and amounts released 
during the same period to former owners who were no longer of ex- 
enemy nationality totalled £152. The following table shows the 
nationality of the purchasers of ex-enemy properties and the area 
and values of the estates which have been sold :— 











Nationality of Purchaser. Total Area. Price Paid. 

British— Ha. Ar. Qm. £ a dad 
Europeans ... ee oes on fe 249,148 21 35 705,434 14 6 
Indians tee as ave See aos 103,370 62 40 374,571 0 O 
Greeks . 58,477 27 56 122,767 4 10 
Indians in partnership w with other nationals... 20,535 87 96 55,3900 0 0 
Germans 11,230 82 40 21,006 18 9 
Portuguese... oye ets wis e986 9,005 33 23 16,280 0 0 
Syrians at “Se ap co we 2,498 52 24 11,480 0 0 
Italians oo cea ce 3,190 32 64 8,625 18 0 
‘Araba and Local Natives |. cae 2 1,850 73 94 8,800 0 0 
Rumanians_... Ba Se es 1,085 0 0 8,460 0 0 
Danes ... 5,201 22 73 5,050 0 0 
French ... 1,342 62 03 2,055 0 0 
Yugo Slavs 2,257 16 00 2,010 0 0 
Hollanders 1,855 13 29 1,060 0 0 
Danzigers 4,894 73 00 655 0 0 
Belgians 35 30 91 400 0 0 
Americans 440 04 00 200 0 0 
Lithuanians 504 00 00 145 0 0 
Poles 1,806 00 00 144 0 0 
Swedes 8 00 00 105 0 0 
Swiss 417 39 80 15 0 0 
479,154 35 48 | £1,344,604 16 1 
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IV.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


General Financial Position. 


33. The general financial position of the Territory continued to be 
very,satisfactory. 

The revenue for the year ended 3lst March, 1929, was £1,972,858, 
or £146,208 in excess of the estimate, and £119,030 in excess of the 
figure for 1927-28. The Railway net revenue amounted to £94,221 
and for the first time in the financial history of the Territory was not 
incorporated in the general revenue but was carried to a deposit 
account to be used for Railway purposes, e.g., to finance minor 
capital works and thus reduce Railway borrowings from loan funds. 
Full details of the revenue collections are given in the Treasurer’s 
Annual Report, copies of which have already been supplied to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. 


The expenditure on recurrent services during the year was 
£1,656.085 as against £1,520,390 in 1927-28, an increase of £135,695. 
In addition to this sum, an amount of £216,922 was expended out 
of revenue in respect of Extraordinary Public Works. The net 
amount to be carried to the surplus balance of the Territory for 
1928-29 was, therefore, £99,851, arrived at as follows :— 


£ 
Revenue ... cee ae te ree .. 1,972,858 
Ordinary expenditure... re s .. 1,656,085 

316,773 
Less Extraordinary Expenditure a ae 216,922 

£99,851 


As the surplus balance at 31st March, 1928, stood at £925,564, 
the addition of the above amount of £99,851 brought the surplus 
at 3lst March, 1929, to an amount of £1,025,415. This surplus has 
not been achieved by a policy of retrenchment. On the contrary, 
during the past five years Government activities have increased 
considerably. Ordinary recurrent expenditure which stood at 
£1,025,031 in 1924-25 reached £1,656,085 in 1928-29. The increase 
has been gradual but must continue even if there is no extension of 
Government activity. The expenditure on pensions is still small 
and the expenditure on Personal Emoluments has not yet reached the 
maximum which may be expected with the existing staff. The 
programme of Extraordinary Expenditure for the years 1929-30 
and 1930-31, as will be seen from the following paragraph, will 
reduce the surplus to about £750,000. A further reduction of the 
surplus would not be wise, as it is essential to conserve an ample 
margin from which to meet a possible deficit or some unforeseen 
crisis. 
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The future financial position of the Territory is estimated to be 


as follows :— £ 
Excess of assets over liabilities as at 31st March, 1,025,415 
1929. 
Revised estimate of expenditure, 1929-30— 
£ 
(a) Recurrent and Special... 1,739,100 
(b) Extraordinary eo ae 328,554 
+ 2,067,654 
Revised estimate of Revenue 1929-30 1,942,735 
—— 124,919 
; 900,496 
Required to complete works in hand ... oe 58,000 
842,496 
Estimate of Expenditure, 1930-31— 
£ 
(a) Recurrent and 1,904,387 
Special. 
(6) Extraordinary 241,525 
2,145,912 
Estimate of revenue, 1930-31 ... 2,054,500 
aoe 91,412 


Estimated excess of assets over liabilities at £751,084 
31st March, 1931. ——— 


Revenue and Expenditure. 
34, As stated above, the figures of Revenue and Expenditure for 


the year 1928-29 were as follows :— £ 
Revenue ... ore aes ave ae «1,972,858 
Ordinary Expenditure... oe ine «1,656,085 
Extraordinary Expenditure re ae ‘ie 216,922 
£1,873,007 
In addition, the following Loan Expenditure was incurred :— 
Railway Capital Expenditure— £ £ 
Imperial Exchequer Loan _... 8,998 
Guaranteed Loan sists Oe 367,206 
——— 376,204 


Other Capital Expenditure— 
Guaranteed Loan By wee i 555 176,228 
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The Exchequer Loan Expenditure has been met from loans re- 
ceived from the Imperial Exchequer, while Guaranteed Loan Ex- 
penditure has been met partly from a loan of £2,070,000 which was 
raised in London in 1928 and partly by advances from surplus 
balances, pending the issue of a new loan. 


The following is an analysis of the revenue for the year 1928-29 :— 
Duties, Taxes, Licences, etc. :— 














£ £ Percentage. 
Hut and Poll Tax we ... 736,970 37-8 
Native House Tax wee a. = 9,911 0-5 
Non-Native House Tax .-- 16,956 0-9 
Customs Duties... Ree .». 697,881 35-8 
Trade Licences and Profits Tax 59,700 3-1 
Other Licences and Taxes... 59,054 3-0 
Fines and Miscellaneous Duties 36,299 1-9 
1,616,771 ——— 83-0 
' Receipts for Government Services, etc. — 
Receipts for Specific Services... 53,100 2.7 
Miscellaneous Fees and Receipts, 
Wharfage, etc. he wee 41,605 2.2 
94,705 —— 4-9 
Undertakings of a commercial character 
apart from Railways :— 
Post Office Be eg .. 76,914 3-9 
Electricity and Water Services 9,656 0-5 
Nyanza Salt Mines... .. 6,200 0-3 
- 92,770 —— 4-7 
Revenue from Government Property :— 
Land Sales, Rents, etc. ws. 71,515 3-7 
Royalties ee ee w-. 34,223 1-8 
Sale of Ivory... Ou ... 18,144 0.9 
Interest ... PES aes «. 19,023 1-0 
142,905 —— 17-4 
‘ 1,947,151 100-0 
Accounting Entries... rn “a 25,707 ——— 
Total Revenue ... «.. 1,972,858 


The following figures show details of total revenue and expenditure 
under the various heads since 1924-25 :— 
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35. The following is the statement of Assets and Liabilities of 
the Territory as at 3lst March, 1929 :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Deposits... +. 259,973 10 11 Cash as +. 600,987 2 6 
Drafts and Remit- Remittance in 
tances ... a 10,643 3 10 transit to Crown 
Unexpended balance Agents ... .. 600,000 0 0 
of Exchequer Loan 3,145 10 8 Advances ... «. 204,387 9 3 
Unexpended balance Advance on account 
of Guaranteed of Guaranteed 
Loan an «. 317,503 5 8 Loan Works _... 18,429 12 7 
Excess of Assets Impresta ... es 27:14 3 
over Liabilities .. 1,025,415 7 7 Unallocated Stores 292,849 0 1 
£1,616,680 18 8 £1,616,680 18 8 


Currency. 
36. There has been no change in the currency of the Territory. 


Loans from Imperial Exchequer. 

37. The amounts advanced to the Territory by the Imperial 
Exchequer as loans still remain at £3,135,446. No further amounts 
on this account were received during 1928-29. These loans have 
been used as follows :— 


Railway Capital Expenditure... «. £1,290,468 £ 
Accumulated deficits on Railway Re- 449,506 

current Account. ———__ 1,739,974 
Other Capital Expenditure see Moe 894,678 


Accumulated deficits on current account, “General 448,093 
Estimates. 

Capitalization of arrears of interest... ow 49,555 

Unexpended balance 31st March, 1929 (required to 3,146 
complete approved works). 


£3,135,446 


Interest and sinking fund are being paid on £2,059,938 only, and 
the annual charge on the revenue of the Territory on this account is 
£124,654. The balance of the loan (£1,075,508) has been granted 
free of interest until 1933, when the question of the funding of this 
amount comes up for consideration. 


Grants-in-Aid. 


38. In addition to the loans detailed above, the following non- 
recoverable grants have been made to the Territory by the Imperial 
Government since the acceptance of the Mandate :— 


£ 
1920-21 ee tee eee oa se 316,000 
1921-22 aa ae oes oes see 92,109 


Total .. oo... £408,109 
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Guaranteed Loan. 

39. A loan of £2,070,000 guaranteed by the Imperial Government 
under the Palestine and East Africa Loans (Guarantee) Act of 1926 
was raised in London in June, 1928, at 964 per cent., the rate of 
interest being 44 per cent. , The position as at 31st March, 1929, was 


as follows :— 
Loan raised 


Expenditure 1926-27 
Expenditure 1927-28 
Expenditure 1928-29 


Less items proper to next instalment of 
Loan. 


Unspent balance 31st March, 1929 


£ 
386,767 
840,726 
543,434 


£1,770,927 
18,430 


£ 
2,070,000 


1,752,497 
£317,503 


The sum of £18,430 represents expenditure on approved loan works 
which were not included in the schedule to the Tanganyika Loan 


Ordinance, 1928. 


pending the issue of the next instalment of the Loan. 
The total programme and details of expenditure to 3lst March, 


1929, are as follows :— 


Item. 
Railways :— 
Completion of Tabora-Mwanza Line .. 
Construction of the Moshi-Arusha Line 
Relaying Tanga Line ... : 
Surveys .. ee 
General Improvements 
Telegraph Construction 
Ports and Harbours :— 
Improvements : 
Dar es Salaam 
Mwanza 
Roads :— 
Dodoma-Arusha Road 
Iringa-Tukuyu Road ... 
Miscellaneous Roads 
Ruaha Bridge ... 
Staff and Plant... 
Research :— 
Buildings for cree ra 
Tsetse Research 
Miscellaneous :— 
Expenses of Issue 


Discount on issue of Loan at 964 per cent. 
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Estimated 

cost. 

£ 

697,000 
323,000 
147,500 
57,000 
706,156 
13,000 


276,368 
3,000 


60,300 
68,500 
82,978 
12,000 
27,950 


5,000 
70,000 


53,746 


2, 603,498 
72,450 


£2,676,948 





The amount has been charged to Advances 


Expenditure 
to 31.3.29. 
£ 

692,275 
228,411 
49,468 
36,030 
414,225 
12,991 


94,334 


12,725 


73,989 
3,995 
2,721 


5,000 
18,567 


53,746 
1,698,477 
72,450 


£1,770,927 


B2 
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The balance of the Loan which was unexpended as at 31st March, 
1929, will be exhausted during 1929-30. During 1930-31 it will be 
necessary to endeavour to arrange advances from the Crown Agents 
to finance Loan Expenditure pending the raising of the second 
instalment of the Loan itself. 


Banks. 


40. Banking interests are represented by the Standard Bank of 
South Africa Limited, who act as Bankers to the Government and 
have branches at Dar es Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Mwanza, Bukoba, 
Moshi, Arusha, Morogoro, and Lindi; the National Bank of India 
Limited, with branches at Dar es Salaam and Tanga; Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), with which is amalgamated 
the National Bank of South Africa, Limited, with branches at Dar 
es Salaam, Tanga, Iringa, Bukoba, Mwanza, Arusha, and Moshi ; 
and the Banque du Congo Belge, with branches at Dar es Salaam and 
Kigoma. 


V.—DIRECT TAXES. 


41. Direct taxation is imposed by means of a Hut and Poll Tax 
on natives of the Territory. Details of the rates of tax for the financial 
year 1928-29 were given in the Report for 1928. In the majority of 
Provinces the rate is Shs. 10 per annum, rising to Shs. 12 in the 
case of the Tabora Province and the Arusha and Moshi Districts of the 
Northern Province and to Shs. 15 for the Masai District. In most dis- 
tricts of the Kigoma Province, the Biharamulo District of Bukoba, the 
Rungwe and Mbeya Districts of the Iringa Province, and in the 
Mahenge Province, the rates vary between Shs. 4 and Shs. 8. The 
amount received from the Hut and Poll Tax in 1928-29, together 
with the percentage which it forms of the total revenue, is shown in 
paragraph 33. The amount estimated to be paid out to Native 
Administrations as their share in the Hut and Poll Tax in 1929-30 
was £152,265. 

VI.—INDIRECT TAXES. 

42. The principal sources of indirect taxation, and the percentages 
which they form of the total revenue, are shown in paragraph 33. 
The main source of indirect taxation is Customs Duties, which account 
for 35-8 per cent. of the total revenue and amounted in 1928-29 to 
£697,881. 

The sums received on account of Customs Duties during the last 
five years are as follows :— 


£ 
1924-25 ... ee es nee eee see 426,725 
1925-26 ... a5 wes See ee -.- 501,065 
1926-27 ... eee on sae a --. 562,623 
1927-28 ... nee ae tae ase «-- 631,708 


1928-29 ... ae eet ee aes -.. 697,881 
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VII.—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


_ 48. Trade again progressed during the year, but owing chiefly to 
adverse climatic conditions and to some extent to the locust invasion 
several of the staple native crops suffered a somewhat severe set- 
back. In consequence, the exports of groundnuts and grains were con- 
siderably less than those for the preceding year, and in the interests 
of the natives it became necessary to put an embargo on the export 
of grain in order to eliminate any risk of food shortage in areas where 
the rains had failed. The natives had to eat a portion of the ground- 
nut crop, which would, otherwise, have been exported. Fortunately 
the sisal industry enhanced its rate of progress so that the domestic 
exports for the year were only 3-9 per cent. less in value than those 
for 1928, and were actually slightly more in quantity. It says much 
for the fertility and general resources of the Territory that, notwith- 
standing the invasion of locusts and a severe drought, a reasonable 
average of production was maintained. 


The imports (excluding specie) increased in value from £3,737,358 
in 1928 to £4,285,952, an increase of 14-7 per cent., a percentage 
which shows a considerably higher rate of progress than the ratio 
of increase in 1928 over that of 1927, namely 1-78 per cent. This 
increase is to some extent due to the successful Exhibition held in 
Dar es Salaam in September, and also to the importation of native 
foodstuffs, primarily for consumption on estates employing a large 
labour supply, to counterbalance the shortage arising from drought. 


44, The following comparative table gives the value of the volume 
of trade for the years 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929. The figures 
given are exclusive of bullion and specie, other than domestic 
exports of bullion, but inclusive of Government imports (1925, 
£420,980; 1926, £558,716; 1927, £570,879; 1928, £469,509; 1929, 
£542,737) -— 


1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Imports .... 2,863,917 3,152,422 3,672,064 «3,737,358 4,285,952 
Exports .... 3,007,879 3,129,292 3,440,576 4,050,594 3,988,365 
Transit .. 1,355,602 1,423,045 1,493,010 2,061,078 ~—-2,531,205 





£7,227,398  £7,704,659 £8,605,650 £9,849,030 £10,805,522 





Transit Trade. 


45. The value of the Import Transit Trade over the Central 
Railway to the Belgian Congo, the Belgian Occupied Territories, and 
Northern Rhodesia is as follows :— 


1925, 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929, 
o £ £ £ £ 
494,603 535,130 439,394 626,200 720,317 


Transit exports increased from £1,434,878 to £1,810,888. Exports of 
copper ore increased by £339,299. 
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46. The following table shows the comparative percentages of the 
value of the trade of the different ports for 1925 to 1929 inclusive :— 





| 102s. | 1926. 1927. | 1928, | 1929. 








Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. 

Dar es Salaam | 66:0 | 63-9 | 49-8 48-5 | 51-1 
Tanga... 0 ae 16-1 | 17-9 20-7 20-9 | 23-8 
Mwanza te 8-6 9-4 8-7 6-6 3-4 
Bukoba 73 Tl | 46 14 6-0 
Lindi 3-8 30 | 2:8 2-8 2-8 
Moshi a | 3-8 43 39 | 3-2 

| 4-9 | 92 | 99 | 97 

! | | 


Other Ports |. | 8-2 





Imports. 
47. The following table illustrates the comparative value of the 
principal items of imports for the years, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 
and 1929 :— 








Articles. | 1925. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 
| Value. | Value. | Value. Value. Value. 
Le anes 3 £ £ £ 
Cotton piece-goods ... ss 954,689, 817,576, 944,915} 928,252, 903,384 
Cotton blankets ase ap 15,433) 52,548! 61,005 60,965) 71,306 
Foodstuffs... | 282,380} 349,245) 367,411} 382,826} 484,803 


Building materials (including | 114,722/ 140,625] 270,938, 219,202 292,786 
cement and _ galvanised i 











iron sheets). | i 
Kerosene... nae oh 46,771 59,081; 72,946, 81,812, 87,260 
Motor spirits ... ans aed 33,448] 58,942; 93,304’ 105,362, 150,197 
Tobacco sae oo aoe 23,903 30,301! 28,676; + 35,353; 34,569 
Spirits an on eee 36,423) 37,880! 40,684 47,373 47,426 
Machinery ... oo ge 115,967, 162,274, 171,133; 220,498] 264,616 
Tron and steel manufactures ;} 294,271 297,724) 297,110 235,686! 227,035 
Jute bags and sacks... ws | 65,049! 57,082) 51,559, 60,716, 46,140 
Cigarettes... aut ete 30,995) 34,892] 49,405 60,796 75,116 
Wines and beer a8 ave 24,306, 30,126 36,811 37,552) 43,925 








Motor Cars and Lorries_—... 72,336, 100,792} 127,360) 130,270} 178,597 
i | ! { 





As has been stated above, it was necessary to import native 
foodstuffs to those areas which had suffered from drought and from 
locusts, and this accounts for the considerable increase in the import 
of foodstuffs as compared with the previous year, the import of grain 
increasing from £52,870 in 1928 to £126,740 in 1929. The large in- 
crease in motor spirit imported, namely, £150,197 as against £105,362 
in the previous year, reflects a considerable growth in road transport 
which now plays an important part in the development of the trade 
of the Territory. The value of petrol imported in 1929 was five times 
that imported in 1925. The increase in the import of machinery is 
accounted for by the large importation of sisal factory machinery, 
while the reduction in the import of iron and steel manufactures is 
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attributable to reduced imports of rails and sleepers by the Railway 
administration. 

Of the import trade 54.9 per cent. was with the United Kingdom 
and British Possessions, while of the remainder the principal countries 
of origin were Germany, Holland, the United States of America, and 
Japan with 12-2, 8-0, 8-0, and 6-0 per cent. respectively. 

Exports. 

48. The following table gives the comparative tonnage of the 
principal domestic exports for the years 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 
and 1929 and the values for 1929 :— : 

Principal Domestic Exports. 





Articles. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | Value in 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 1929. 





t 
t H 
| j £ 
18,276 25,022; 33,012; 36,186; 45,728) 1,485,593 
9,055 15,867 14,147| 10,595) 7,765) 120,448 








one aoe sae 6,009] 6,539, 6,595) «10,431 8,857 588,871 
Cotton ... sae aa 4,502) 4,886 3,940; = -5,480| 4,947) 487,863 
Copra ... eee ees 7,623; 7,348, 7,267; 9,318 7,920) 145,015 
Hides and Skins 2,661 2,095;  2,773| 3,292; 2,549; 223,002 
Grain ... ioe eae 7,392, 7,722| 10,102; 14,138! 8,046) 95,091 
Sim-sim sie oe 3,396 3,563 3,733, 3,215) 4,256) 74,773 
Beeswax wee oes 293 307 558! 490) 356) 48,149 




















Ghee ... See See 383) 371 396) 500) 464) 36,547 





Sisal was again the most important in quantity and value of the 
Territory’s exports and showed an increase even greater than was 
anticipated. Prices generally were £2 to £3 per ton lower than in 
1928 but, even so, there is still a satisfactory margin for the producer. 
The older plantations are in most cases increasing the area under culti- 
vation and a considerable number of new plantations have now 
reached the producing stage, so that, as long as reasonable prices 
prevail in the market, a steady yearly increase in export can be looked 
for. Cotton, being to a considerable extent a drought resistant 
crop, did not suffer so severely from climatic conditions as did other 
products and a satisfactory increase in production was recorded, 
although values were lower. 

Both European and native grown coffee were affected by adverse 
climatic conditions, but in the case of the native crop from Bukoba 
the serious fall in the European price for the lower grades of coffee 
was a disturbing factor. The Bukoba crop actually exceeded 
expectations in quantity, but the flooding of the market in Europe 
by Brazilian coffee very considerably reduced the return to the 
growers. : 

Adverse climatic conditions affected the production of copra, but 
the decreased export was chiefly due to increased local consumption 
for the manufacture of soap. Exports of hides and skins, which had 
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been steadily increasing year by year for some time, showed & 
considerable reduction and unless the market price in Europe 
improves the prospects of increased export in the future are not 
bright. Complaints regarding the falling off in the quality of hides 
and skins exported from East Africa have been received from 
manufacturers with increasing frequency and there is no doubt that 
many skins are ruined by careless preparation and curing. The 
desirability of introducing a system of compulsory grading has been 
recognised by the Government, if a practical means can be evolved, 
and information and advice will be sought in this matter from the 
Empire Marketing Board and from any other similar body with a 
view to the improvement of the quality. 

Simsim satisfactorily resisted the drought and, therefore, showed 
a substantial increase. There was at the end of the year a considerable 
quantity of the 1929 crop still in Lindi awaiting a more favourable 
market. Beeswax, on the other hand, was a product which suffered 
from the drought, the bee colonies migrating from their usual areas, 
thus rendering it difficult for the native to locate supplies. The 
amount of ghee exported showed a slight falling off, but local con- 
sumption has been on the increase for some years and the amount of 
ghee imported from India has diminished in consequence. Among 
minor products the export of gum copal doubled, the quantity and 
value exported amounting to 300 tons and £19,000 respectively. 
5,700 tons of mangrove bark for tanning purposes was exported, 
almost wholly to the United States of America, and a small market 
was found in South Africa for wood-flooring blocks. 


Re-Exports. 

49. These increased from £177,071 to £265,536. These figures are 
exclusive of bullion and specie valued at £231,535. The increase 
in the value of re-exports is again largely due to inter-territorial 
arrangements for the free interchange of goods with Kenya and 
Uganda. 

The re-exports from Kenya to Tanganyika amounted in value 
to £909,312 for the same period. 

An increasing amount of goods, namely cotton piece goods, is 
re-exported to Zanzibar from Dar es Salaam as the tendency is for 
firms which have their principal offices on the mainland to import 
their goods in bulk to Tanganyika and then to send what is re- 
quired for Zanzibar to their agents there. 


VIII.—JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION AND LEGISLATION. 


The Administration of Justice. 

50. The administration of justice in Tanganyika Territory is 
carried out by a High Court established under, and with the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction conferred by, the Tanganyika Order in 
Council, 1920; a Special Tribunal, consisting of the Chief Justice, 
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to decide civil causes and matters which arose before the commence- 
ment of the Order in Council; Subordinate Courts constituted by 
the Courts Ordinance, 1920; and Native Courts exercising juris- 
diction as directed by the Governor. 


The High Court. 

51. The High Court has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over 
all persons and matters in the Territory, and exercises supervision 
over the working and proceedings of the Subordinate Courts, whose 
records are inspected from time to time and whose judgments are 
subject to review and revision. The work of the Special Tribunal, 
which has served a useful purpose in disposing of civil claims caused 
by war conditions, is nearly complete. 


Subordinate Courts. 


52. Subordinate Courts exercise both criminal and civil jurisdiction. 
In criminal jurisdiction, imprisonment may be imposed by Subordin- 
ate Courts of the First, Second, and Third classes for terms not 
exceeding two years, twelve months, and six months respectively ; 
but in certain cases the Governor may invest any magistrate with 
power to try as a magistrate any class of offence and to impose any 
sentence which would lawfully be imposed by the High Court. This 
power has been exercised in the case of districts which are difficult of 
access by the High Court without undue expenditure of time and 
money, and is a modification of the practice prevailing before the 
creation of the High Court. Courts so constituted sit with the aid 
of two or more assessors. Cases are examined by the High Court, and 
when sentence of death is passed the conviction must be confirmed by 
the High Court, and the sentence of death must be confirmed by 
the Governor before it may be carried out. 

Subordinate Courts of the First, Second, and Third classes have 
civil jurisdiction up to a limit of £200, £100, and £50 respectively, 
except that in the First Class Courts of Mwanza and Bukoba, when 
presided over by a Resident Magistrate, jurisdiction has been given 
up to a limit of £750. 

Native Courts. 

53. Reference has been made in the Chapter of this Report 
dealing with Native Administration to the Native Courts Ordinance, 
1929, and to the reorganisation of the native courts in accordance 
with the provisions of that enactment. 


Crime. 

54. The number of cases of homicide remained normal, while 
crimes of violence against the person showed a slight increase. 
Cases of housebreaking were about the same as in the previous year, 
thefts showing a small decrease. Offences against special and local 
laws dropped by 14 per cent. in 1929, the principal decrease being 
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in offences against sanitation in townships. The number of male 
prisoners sentenced to imprisonment for the last five years is as 
follows :— 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
5,086 4,963 4,982 4,668 5,148 


175 females and 77 juveniles received sentences of imprisonment 
during the year. 

Prisons. 

55. The staff consists of one Assistant Commissioner, three 
Superintendents, eight European gaolers and 485 African warders 
and wardresses, Long term prisoners are now concentrated in the 
three central prisons at Dar es Salaam, Tanga and Tabora and the 
grade of European Superintendent was established in order to pro- 
vide more expert supervision in those prisons. Information re- 
garding the health of the prisoners is given in the medical section 
of the Report. 

Legislation. 


56. In addition to the legislation mentioned in other parts of this 
Report, the following were the more important Ordinances enacted 
during the year :— 

The Divorce Ordinance-—The Ordinance was enacted to give to 
the High Court of the Territory full jurisdiction in nullity of marriage 
and divorce. 

The Ports (Public Services) Ordinance-—The Ordinance affirms 
the principle that all tug and lighterage services at the ports of the 
Territory, including the handling of cargo at the wharves, are an 
essential public service within the meaning of Article 7 of the 
Mandate, and it requires persons carrying out such services to be in 
possession of a licence. If, in consequence of any action which may 
be taken under the Ordinance, any person who shall have maintained 
a public service in any port before the commencement of the law is 
prevented from continuing it, he may, subject to the conditions and 
to the limits of time which is prescribed, require the Government 
to purchase from him the tugs, launches and lighters which he shall 
have used in the performance of that service. All rights which arise 
under the International Convention of 1921, relating to Belgian 
traffic in transit, are preserved by the Ordinance. 

The Preservation of Archaeological Objects Ordinance.—The Ordin- 
ance was enacted to enable areas to be reserved in respect of the 
fossil remains which exist in parts of the Territory and which, in the 
Lindi District, have for some years been investigated by an expedi- 
tion from the British Museum. In such areas as may be proclaimed 
as reserves, fossil remains will be protected from destruction and the 
right to handle them will be limited to competent and approved 
persons. . 

The Trout Protection Ordinance.—For some time past residents in 
the Northern and Tanga Provinces have been associated for the 





purpose of introducing and rearing trout in the mountain streams 
of the northern highlands, and an Ordinance was enacted to provide 
for control over trout fishing by a system of licensing, the proceeds 
of the licences being devoted to the stocking of rivers with trout and 
to the,betterment of the sport. 


Revision of the Laws. 


During the year the laws of the Territory from the establishment 
of civil administration down to the end of 1928 were revised by the 
late Chief Justice, the new edition being published in three volumes at 
a price of £3, separate chapters, dealing with one or more cognate 
subjects, being published in pamphlet form. The revised edition 
came into force on the Ist of January, 1929. Legislation for 1929 
and for subsequent years will continue to be issued in bound volumes 
annually. 

IX.—POLICE. 


57. The establishment of the Police Force in 1929 was 62 Euro- 
pean officers and non-commissioned officers, 32 Asiatic Sub- 
Inspectors, 9 African Sub-Inspectors, and 1,621 African police, 
together with a clerical staff of 2 Europeans, 31 Asiatics and 8 
Africans. A decrease of 93 was effected in-the strength of the 
African ranks compared with the previous year. 


X.—DEFENCE OF THE TERRITORY. 


58. The military garrison of the Territory consisted of the 2nd and 
6th Battalions of the King’s African Rifles, the former being recruited 
in Nyasaland. The 2nd Battalion headquarters are at Tabora, 
detachments being stationed at Iringa and Masoko (Rungwe 
District), while the headquarters of the 6th Battalion are at Dar es 
Salaam with detachments at Arusha, Mahenge, and Songea. The 
total number of combatant native ranks and of British officers and 
non-commissioned officers in the Territory on the 31st of December, 
1929, was 1,317 and 69 respectively. There was also a reserve of 
140 combatant native ranks. 


Reorganization of the King’s African Rifles. 


59. A scheme for the reorganization of the King’s African Rifles 
was under discussion during the year and was accepted in broad 
outline by the Governments concerned, preliminary steps being 
taken to put it into effect. The broad principle underlying the scheme 
is that the King’s African Rifles should be a homogenous force 
instead of, as previously, a collection of units of varying strengths, 
each practically confined to the Dependency which paid for it. 

The King’s African Rifles in East Africa will be reorganized into 
two Brigades, the Northern and Southern, the former consisting of 
the troops in Kenya and Uganda and the latter of the troops in 
Tanganyika and Nyasaland. Each Brigade will have a headquarters 
with a Colonel in command, and will consist of three battalions, 
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each commanded by a Major and composed of two rifle companies 
and two Vickers gun platoons. The battalions of each Brigade will 
be disposed on the principle that two battalions are on garrison duty 
and one in reserve, the latter being available to support the other 
brigade should a military situation arise to render such action 
desirable. 

The distribution of the troops in the Southern Brigade will be as 
follows :— 

The Ist King’s African Rifles, with headquarters at Zomba 
in Nyasaland, with detachments at Masoko and Songea in 
Tanganyika Territory. 

The 6th King’s African Rifles, with headquarters at Dar es 
Salaam, with detachments at Mahenge and Arusha. 

The 2nd King’s African Rifles, with headquarters at Tabora, 
will remain as a reserve battalion. 


The Ist and 2nd Battalions will relieve each other periodically. 

The question of forming a Supply and Mechanical Transport 
Corps for the Southern Brigade was under consideration, but no 
decision has been reached on the subject. A new establishment for 
battalions was drawn up which, if approved, should result in sub- 
stantial reductions in the numbers of personnel. 


Health. 


60. The general standard of health of the troops during the year 
was good. At the headquarters of the 6th Battalion in Dar es Salaam 
there is a dispensary with one ward, while at Arusha a similar dis- 
pensary was under construction. A ward will also be reserved for 
the detachment at Arusha in the new native hospital which was 
nearing completion. Similar medical accommodation is required for 
the 2nd Battalion at Tabora and it is hoped that it will be available 
in the near future. The health of the wives and families of native 
ranks has been cared for by European Nursing Sisters who make 
regular visits to the lines and whose attention has been much 
appreciated. 

Discipline. 

61. The standard of discipline maintained in the King’s African 
Rifles stationed in the Territory is high, and the following statistics 
for the year 1929 may be of interest :— 


(a) Percentage of desertions to strength :— 
2nd Battalion King’s African Rifles, 1.6 per cent. 
6th Battalion King’s African Rifles, .29 per cent. 
(b) Percentage of severe punishments to strength :— 
2nd Battalion King’s African Rifles, 15.76 per cent. 
6th Battalion King’s African Rifles, 10.29 per cent. 
(c) Number of severe punishments during the year :— 
2nd Battalion King’s African Rifles, 98. 
6th Battalion King’s African Rifles, 70. 
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Training. 


62. The drill and rifle training is of a high standard. The 2nd 
Battalion won the Africa Cup of the Army Rifle Association which 
is open to the King’s African Rifles and to the Royal West African 
Frontier Force, with a record score, other teams from the regiment 
being placed third and sixth in a total of over 120 entries. 

Both battalions have a good mechanical and tactical knowledge 
of the Lewis gun and of the Vickers gun, the results of the annual 
classification of both battalions as regards the latter weapon being 
of an exceedingly high standard. 


The standard of training in the field reached by the non-com- 
missioned officers of the battalions improved considerably and success 
has attended the introduction of a system whereby platoons are 
commanded by non-commissioned officers, the officers being employed 
as umpires. The only movements carried out were the despatch of 
relief drafts from battalion headquarters to the out-stations and 
vice versa. As stated in another part of the Report, the King’s 
African Rifles detachment at Arusha turned out to assist in the 
destruction of locusts and did valuable work in the locust compaign. 


XI.—ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 


63. The importation of arms and ammunition is strictly controlled 
by the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance which gives effect to the 
provisions of the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye. In the 
examination of the Report for 1928 the Permanent Mandates 
Commission noted that no mention had been made in the Report of 
the application to the territory of the Geneva Convention of 1925 
regarding the control of the arms traffic, which abrogated the Conven- 
tion of St. Germain on the subject. The text of the Geneva Con- 
vention was received in July, 1929, by the Government of Tanganyika, 
which was informed that His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom had decided to defer formal ratification until the principal 
arms-producing Powers had agreed to ratify and that the Convention 
was not yet in force. 

The Arms and Ammunition Ordinance works well, and is satisfac- 
tory in every way. To protect their crops against vermin natives 
are permitted to retain their muzzle-loading guns which have been 
in their possession for several years and Native Administrations have 
been encouraged to purchase shot-guns for use against vermin such 
as baboons and wild pigs. Under the Arms and Ammunition Ordi- 
nance the Governor’s consent is required to the possession of a breech- 
loading weapon by a native. This permission is only sparingly 
given to a few trustworthy natives occupying responsible positions. 

Sporting ammunition to the number of 463,066 rounds, 1,808 
sporting guns and rifles, and 248 pistols or revolvers were imported 
during 1929, 
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The total number of firearms registered in the Central Registry 
to the end of 1928 was as under :— 


Arms of precision hee oe es oe w= 9,911 
Shot guns on ue ae ais aes «8,621 
Muzzle-loaders ... ie es w= 17,410 


These figures do not include arms in ‘hs possession of the troops 
which are not liable to registration. 


XII. LABOUR. 


General. 


64. Steady progress was made in improving labour conditions, 
though the variety of nationalities and races to be found among 
employers renders co-operation between them difficult, and impedes 
the fulfilment of such measures as the establishment of central 
hospitals or the employment of medical officers for groups of estates. 
On the other hand, both managers and labourers are growing more 
experienced in local conditions, and instances of friction due to 
misunderstandings have in consequence diminished. 

Wages as a whole remained fairly steady during the year, with a 
slight tendency to rise, and the extensive fluctuations of former 
years were far less noticeable. For unskilled labour, wages vary 
from Shs. 6 to Shs. 12 in the southern part of the Territory to an 
average of Shs. 20 to Shs. 30 on the coast, and to Shs. 16 to Shs. 24 
in the Northern Province. While the rates paid may seem low in 
comparison with more advanced countries they usually include 
maintenance, and as lodging is supplied if the labourer does not 
reside in his own house in the district the money earned is, in most 
cases, clear gain to him. The cost of living, moreover, is low in 
the villages, so that the purchasing power of cash is high so far as 
necessities are concerned. 

The supply of labour remained adequate, except for seasonal 
shortages, which occur generally at the time of coffee and cotton 
picking. Such shortages seem inevitable, but are now foreseen and 
provided against to a greater degree than formerly, while labour 
requirements are gauged and organised with greater accuracy. 
Economy of manpower due to the ever increasing substitution of 
motor transport for head-porterage, together with a diminution 
of sickness and disease, has had an appreciable effect on the situation. 

Labour Officers are now stationed in the following Provinces : 
Tanga, two; Northern, two; Eastern, two; Lindi and Iringa, 
one each. Provision was also made in the draft Estimates for 
1930-31 for the appointment of a Labour Officer for the Tabora 
Province. These increases have enabled the Department to exercise 
supervision over the more important recruiting centres, a muck 
needed development. A Labour Supervisor was employed through- 
out the year in the Central and Iringa Provinces for the general 
supervision of labour employed by the Government, and two 
additional appointments of a similar nature have been approved 
for 1930. 
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The following is a return of cases brought before the Subordinate 
Courts under the Masters and Native Servants Ordinances during the 











year :— 
No. of persons 
No. of convicted or 
Charge. persons in reapect of 
charged. | whom orders have 
been made. 
Section 6 Wages to be paid in cash bee 1 1 
» 10 Persons induced to go abroad without 
contract... 3 3 
» 16 Decoying labourers from other em- 
ployment . 12 ll 
x» 18() Absence from work Without | excuse 
or consent ... 37 34 
» 202) Failure to notify on labour card work 
performed 8 2 
» 2% Defective housing and sanitation ... 1 _ 
» 25 Failure to supply cooking utensils, 
blankets, medicines, ete. ... ~ 2 1 
» 26 Failure to notify death or injury... 2 1 
» «27 Failure to return servant to place of 
engagement on expiry of contract.. 3 2 
» 28 Failure to supply food on return 
journey sels = 1 _ 
» 33 Recruiting without permit oe 4 2 
» 34 Employment of agent without per. 
mission ee 1 - 
»  365(1) Recruiting in prohibited area 2 2 
»  87(1) Refusal to fulfil contract 3 7 3 
» 38(1)(a) Settlement of claims between master 
and servant . es 1 1 
w» 40a) Failing to commence service 2 at time 
ay il 9 
» 40(b) Absence without leave eee Ns 53 45 
» — 40(c) Intoxicated during working hours ... 5 5. 
» 40d) — Neglect or toproper Perioruence of 
work . 31 31 
» 40e) Using employe er’s property ‘without 
leave .. 2 2 
» 40(f) Using insulting language acs 5 5 
»  40(9) Refusal to obey lawful command 27 26 
»  40(h) Giving false address ... ata. 1 1 
»  41(1)(a) Wilfully damaging property .. 9 7 
x» 41(1)(6) Wilfully neglecting property 6 _- 
»  41(1)(c) Failure to look after animals a 1 1 
»»  41(1)(d) Wrongfully alleges loss of Property .- 4 2 
» 41(1)(e) Desertions é 236 217 
» 45 Desertions while owing ‘advance 35 30 
vn» =47(a) Withholding wages... 153 54 
47(b) Withholding servants’ property 2 _ 
Regulations under the Master and Native Servants’ 
Ordinance (Details not available) 2 2 
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The Master and Native Servants Ordinance of 1928, to which 
reference was made in paragraph 56 of the Report for that year, 
came into force on April Ist, 1929. The licensing of labour agents 
by the Labour Commissioner led to more effective control over the 
methods of recruiters, while the compulsory medical examination 
of all natives contemplating engagement for a period exceeding 
sixty days had a decidedly beneficial effect. 

Under Section 12 of the Ordinance power is given to approved 
employers to impose small fines on their employees for offences 
against sanitary rules, the proceeds being forwarded for the credit 
of a fund for the improvement of labour conditions. This provision, 
which had been welcomed by employers, met, in fact, with no 
response, and no employer applied for powers to exercise the right. 
In consequence, no fines were inflicted. The amendment has, 
however, served one useful purpose, since it has deprived the 
delinquent employer from pleading that he has virtually no means 
of dealing with offences against sanitary rules, as was the case in 
the past. 

Labour Camps. 


65. The labour camps fully justified their upkeep, and 72,055 
natives were given free accommodation on their way to or from 
work. Each camp is provided with a small dispensary, and 11,358 
cases of minor ailments were treated. This medical aid is of value 
in that a slight injury or indisposition which would, if untreated, 
tend to become worse and inconvenience a travelling native, can be 
dealt with on the spot, and also because a watch for possible out- 
breaks of epidemics can be maintained. Any cases of serious 
illness occurring in the camps are sent to hospital. Employers, 
recruiting agents, and native authorities, have all expressed satis- 
faction at the services rendered at these camps whose popularity 
with the workers is proved beyond doubt. 

Three camps were in use during the year, namely at Kilosa, 
Mziha on the Kilosa-Handeni road and at Iringa, and four more were 
in the course of construction and are to be opened at the beginning 
of 1930. One of these new camps will be situated at Malolo on the 
Kilosa-Iringa road and another near the Ruaha River on the Kilosa- 
Mahenge road. A third will be built at Korogwe. The fourth camp 
is at Usa, near Arusha in the Northern Province, and will accommo- 
date labourers searching for work on the surrounding plantations 
or proceeding onwards towards Moshi. An additional three camps 
are to be built in 1930. When this programme has been completed 
the main labour route from the south-west recruiting area to the 
employment centres in the north-east will be well served, while the 
northern area will also be provided for to some extent. 


Disease and Accidents. 


66. The year was free from any epidemics affecting labour, and 
health on the plantations was good, with the exception mentioned 
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below. Where it was possible to obtain figures of sickness on estates 
the percentage was, in most cases, decidedly low and compares 
favourably with that of other countries. Efforts to improve 
conditions were maintained, and prosecutions were initiated in a 
number of cases where explanation and warning had proved in- 
effectual. The majority of employers are now fully alive to the 
importance of providing a high standard of accommodation, but 
there is still a proportion of short-sighted employers who fail to 
understand that it is in their own interests to improve matters. 
In such cases the Labour Officer can only resort to the District 
Court. 

A marked increase in dysentery was noted in the central employ- 
ment area and, towards the end of the year, a number of cases 
were admitted to the Morogoro and Kilosa hospitals. . Investiga- 
tions proved that the majority of patients were Wahe and Watongwe 
from the Kigoma Province who have only recently appeared in 
large numbers in this neighbourhood and are comparatively new to 
the labour market. As is usual in such cases, they were more 
susceptible to infection than tribes with greater experience of 
plantation conditions. Developments were carefully watched, and 
in cases where it seemed necessary, contracts were terminated and 
the men repatriated forthwith. Instructions were also issued that 
no Wahe or Watongwe were to be repatriated without medical 
examination and, if necessary, medical treatment. The Labour 
Commissioner has been instructed to take very active measures to 
effect improvement in the sanitary conditions on estates in the 
affected area and to prosecute offenders under section 24 of the 
Masters and Native Servants Ordinance. 

Scurvy, which in the past was prevalent in large labour centres, 
remained inconspicuous, though its presence must be watched for, 
since the periodical shortage of certain essential elements in normal 
tribal diet renders the native highly susceptible to deficiency diseases 
at particular seasons. 

‘The continued efforts of the Medical Department in the treatment 
of yaws and hookworm show increasing effect, and the gradual 
progress towards the elimination of these diseases represents a 
serious contribution, not only to the labour force available in the 
country, but also to the general health and well-being of the native 
population as a whole. 

Accidents were rare, and those that did occur were in most cases 
the result of deliberate disobedience of orders. Trolleys are the 
main source of accidents, and it would seem almost impossible to 
avoid these unless the use of such transport is entirely prohibited, 
a course which would entail the abandoning of a most valuable 
labour-saving device, and would mean resorting to some slower and 
clumsier method of carriage with consequent waste of man power 
and increase of expense. Every accident of a serious nature has to 
be reported to the District Officer who investigates the circumstances 
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and fixes compensation. A Labour Officer is usually available to 
assist him, and the standpoint adopted by the Labour Department 
is that the employer is responsible, not only for providing the requisite 
safety devices, but also for ensuring that the general conditions in 
which his workpeople are employed are such as to reduce the pos- 
sibility of accidents to a minimum. As dangerous trades and 
occupations are not to be found in Tanganyika this standard is not 
difficult to maintain. 

The Labour Department had a stall at the Dar es Salaam Exhibi- 
tion where models of approved accommodation, sanitary arrange- 
ments, diet scales, and other information, were displayed. The 
exhibit attracted considerable attention from the public. 


Employment of women and children for coffee picking. 


67. Reference was made in the examination of the accredited 
representatives in 1928 to the allegation that the Mangis of the 
Wachagga were in the habit of forcing women and children to pick 
coffee at reduced rates of pay for native coffee growers instead of 
leaving them free to pick for Europeans at a higher remuneration. 
The Government made enquiry into the allegation at the time when 
the matter was raised in the Legislative Council and was satisfied 
that it had no foundation. It is probably true that in many cases 
women and children would prefer to pick coffee at a slightly lower 
rate of pay for a native even if a larger sum could be earned on a 
European plantation, as the native gardens are often at their door- 
step while a European plantation may be some distance away. It 
is true, also, that the chiefs and elders are averse from letting the 
young girls go a long distance from their homes to pick coffee, but, 
if they discourage the practice, it is because they wish to preserve 
the girls from possible harm and not because they wish to retain 
them as a potential labour force for the native coffee growers. It 
was ascertained that, except in isolated instances, the rates paid by 
European and native coffee growers in the neighbourhood of Kili- 
manjaro were very similar. 


Unpaid Labour on Village Roads. 


68. The question of the payment of labour on village roads was 
raised at the examination of the accredited British representatives 
in 1929. When the Governor appeared before the Commission at 
Geneva on the 24th June, 1927, he stated as follows on this subject :— 


“ There was a further form of labour in Tanganyika which came close to the 
border-line of forced labour, although it probably might be classed as labour 
which would be covered by a rate in a civilised country. He referred to the 
Jabour required of certain tribes to keep clean the native administration roads 
passing their territories. ‘The labour was in some places unpaid. ‘The Governor 
was giving his personal attention to the roads question, which was one of 
enormous scope. It was his policy to do away with unpaid labour on these 
roads by including a small sum in the native budgets for this purpose. The 
appropriations were as a rule very small, but it was the first beginning of the 
principle that labour on all the roads should be paid.” 
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This policy of including provision for the service in the native 
administration budgets has been adhered to consistently and the 
sums now appropriated for the purpose are markedly in excess of 
the sums appropriated at the date when the Governor was speaking. 
The suggestion that a special rate might be levied (see the reply of 
the Government of Tanganyika on page 244 of the Minutes of the 
Fifteenth Session to certain criticisms made by Mr. R. Buell in a 
book entitled ‘“‘ The Native Problem in Africa ’’) has not been pursued 
it is true, for the reasons there stated, but it was purely of a supple- 
mentary nature, and the decision not to pursue it has in no manner 
affected the original policy of paying for the work, in a progressive 
measure, from the Native Administrations’ share of the Hut and 
Poll tax by appropriations in the annual native budgets. 


Government Labour and Porterage. 


69. There was no case of compulsory employment of labour for 
Government purposes during the year, except for porterage in certain 
districts. Improvements in communications continued to reduce 
the employment of head transport, while the submission of monthly 
labour returns by Government departments to the Labour Commis- 
sioner enables any case in which the use of porterage appears unneces- 
sary to be investigated. A number of Government Departments 
possess their own lorries in which to travel on duty, and special 
mileage allowances are granted to departmental officers who use 
their own cars and travel self-contained, without porter transport. 
The reduction in the number of porters employed by all Depart- 
ments amounted to over 25,000 man-days, or approximately 9 per 
cent. compared with the previous year. In view of the steady 
development of the country, and the consequent increase in activity, 
this decrease may be regarded as satisfactory, though it must be 
long before this wasteful and expensive form of transport disappears 
entirely. 


Increased attention was given to the care of natives working for 
Government, and definite progress was made in the provision of 
permanent quarters of a satisfactory type for men in constant 
employment. The employment of Labour Supervisors for the 
care of a large body of men employed on some public work of im- 
portance enables the standard of camps and rations to be improved 
and relieves the technical staff of responsibilities for which they have 
no special knowledge. 


Legislation. 


70. No fresh labour legislation was introduced during the year as 
no outstanding need was apparent. 
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XIII.— MISSIONS, 


71. The following Missions, other than Roman Catholic, are 
working in the Territory :— 
The Universities Mission to Central Africa. 
Church Missionary Society. 
London Missionary Society. 
Seventh Day Adventists. 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod. 
Africa Inland Mission. 
Moravian Mission. 
Berlin Lutheran Mission. 
Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 
Neukirchen Mission. 
Bethel Mission. 


The Roman Catholic Societies established are :— 
The White Fathers. 
The Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 
The Capucin Fathers. 
Italian Fathers of the Consolation. 
The Benedictine Fathers. 

The medical and educational work performed by Missions is 
referred to in those paragraphs of this report dealing with Public 
Health and Education. Fuller details of most of the above Societies 
are given in Section 16 of the Tanganyika Territory Blue Book for 
1928, copies of which have been supplied to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. 


XIV.—EDUCATION. 


General. 


72. The European establishment of the department consisted of 
the Director, the Deputy Director, 36 Superintendents, 12 Indus- 
trial Instructors, and 3 Mistresses, in addition to the headquarters 
clerical staff. The Indian Staff for the Indian Central School, 
Dar es Salaam, consisted of one Headmaster, one Senior Assistant 
Master and seven Assistant Masters. The African establishment 
showed a slight increase on that of last year, viz.: 327 as compared 
with 290. 

The first technical conference of the educationists of the East 
African dependencies was held at Dar es Salaam in March under 
the chairmanship of the Director of Education. Delegates attended 
from the Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Kenya, Uganda, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. The 
conference was opened by the Acting Governor. The record of the 
proceedings was in the main confined to a series of resolutions of 
which the most important dealt with the classification of schools, 
the education of Indians, language in schools for Europeans and 
Africans, the teaching of biology, vocational training and religious 
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and moral instruction. The resolutions of the conference that an 
Inter-territorial Secretary for languages and publications should be 
appointed, resulted in a scheme being drawn up and approved by 
the Governments of the Territories concerned. This important 
step will result in the co-ordination of the publication work of the 
various East African Governments, more particularly in its relation 
to language research and the standardisation of orthographies. 

The need for further government assistance towards European 
education was emphasised during the year by various public bodies, 
and to meet their demands legislation was introduced in the Decem- 
ber Session of the Legislative Council to authorise the imposition 
of an annual tax of Shs. 30 on all male members of the non-native 
community over the age of eighteen. Further reference to this 
measure will be made later in this chapter. 

The following table shows the number of schools in the Territory 
together with the number of pupils attending :— 


Schools. No. Pupils. 
Government ... ise 95 se 5,454 
Mission :— 

Assisted ner wee 183 Se 10,445 
Unassisted ... Soe 2,720 es 81,074 


The following number of teachers have been registered under the 
African Education Ordinance, either as certificated or on the 
provisional list :— 

(a) Government :— 


Grade I sa an oe oe A oe 10 

Grade IT oe aie see wa eee «. 140 

Provisional List ... ea iz eee ae 98 
(6) Mission :— 

Grade I ida oc wee ie aes nee 17 

Grade IT lee va ie mel ad w= 241 

Provisional List Oe mee ve. 1,052 


As a result of this expansion, fad aE the great distances which 
separate educational centres, even though most of them are now 
accessible by motor transport, the problem of inspecting all the 
schools for which the department accepts responsibility is an 
increasingly difficult one, and steps were being taken to enlist 
the co-operation of those Missions which possess an adequate and 
trained staff for the purpose. It is hoped that Missions will be 
able to organize groups of assisted schools which will be regularly 
inspected by Mission representatives duly approved by the Director 
of Education. 

The Advisory Committee on African Education met in June and 
November and continued to prove of the greatest value in advising 
Government on all matters relating to educational development. 
It was assisted, as before, by eleven Provincial Committees. 

There is an Advisory Board on Indian Education and one is being 
formed for European Education. 
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Training of Teachers. 


73. Steady progress was made in the all important matter of 
training African teachers, and during the year thirteen Grade I 
teachers and one hundred and seventy-five Grade II teachers secured 
their certificates. 

In addition to the Government Training School for teachers at 
Mpwapwa, the following training institutions are conducted by 
the Missions :— 

Assisted by Government. 

Minaki, near Dar es Salaam.—Universities Mission to Central 
Africa. Admitting candidates from the Zanzibar and Masasi 
Dioceses of the Universities Mission to Central Africa. 

Kongwa, Central Province.—Church Missionary Society. Also 
admits members of the Moravian Mission, Tabora. 

Morogoro.—Roman Catholic. Holy Ghost Fathers. Admits 
teachers from the Italian Fathers, Tosamaganga and the White 
Fathers. 

Peramiho, Songea.—Roman Catholic. Benedictine Fathers. 

Singa Chini, Moshi.—Roman Catholic. Holy Ghost Fathers. 

Marangu, Moshi.—Leipsig Lutheran. Also admits students 
from the Bielfeld Mission, the Berlin Mission and the Augustina 
Synod. 

Kiwanda, Tanga.—Universities Mission to Central Africa. 

Training of teachers is also undertaken at the following centres, 
though these institutions are not yet in receipt of assistance for the 
‘specific activity :— 

Suji, Tanga.—Seventh Day Adventists. 

Ndanda, Lindi—Roman Catholic. Benedictine Fathers. 

Tosamaganga, Iringa.—Roman Catholic. Italian Fathers of 
the Consolata. 

Central Schools. 

74. There are eight Government Central Schools and nine Mission 
Central Schools in the Territory. A Central School is a School in 
which not less than four standards are taught in English ; it includes 
elementary, industrial, and boarding sections. 

The Tabora Central School is, in the main, reserved for the sons 
of chiefs, and vacancies occurring during the year are filled by the 
selection of the sons of chiefs on the recommendation of the Provin- 
cial Commissioners. Hitherto, these children have been admitted at 
all standards, so that provision has had to be made from the elemen- 
tary, or infant, stage. The probable trend of development will be 
for the younger children to receive their elementary education 
among their own people in the Native Administration Schools and, 
later, at the Government Central Schools of the Province in which 
they reside and, finally, they will be admitted to Tabora which will 
tend to become a finishing school. Advanced courses in commercial 
subjects, e.g., typewriting, accounting, etc., have been started at 
Tabora, so that the sons of chiefs may receive special training in 
office organisation and accounts, to fit them for their duties in the 
future. These courses are also open to other than chiefs’ sons 
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possessing a Central School leaving certificate, who wish to take up 
a commercial career. Several Mission Societies, hitherto severely 
handicapped by a low standard of elementary education, are now 
nearing the stage where they will be able to apply for recognition 
of a Central School. 

The Government Central Schools remain for the most part 
organised on the tribal or house system, the chief of each tribe in the 
school being responsible for the well-being, good order and discipline 
of his small section. The council of school chiefs meets from time to 
time to try cases of delinquency in the “tribe”’ and to discuss 
matters of tribal administration. 


Industrial Training. 


75. Owing largely to the good wages which trained, and even 
semi-trained, native artisans are able to command, the tendency 
for boys to prefer entry to the industrial classes rather than to the 
English classes continued to be a most marked feature of the Central 
School life. There appears to be little danger, therefore, of the 
Territory being flooded with a number of boys whose qualification 
on leaving school is clerical proficiency alone, and, in this connexion 
it may be noted that the number of pupils for standards V and VI 
in Dar es Salaam was so few that the retention of these standards in 
the school was not warranted and the pupils concerned were 
accordingly transferred to other schools. 

The course of training for an apprentice in the Government 
Schools is a minimum of four years’ elementary education plus four 
years in the workshops. Those who pass out successfully, whether 
from a Mission or a Government school, receive an official certificate 

as to their competency which ensures the apprentice a ready entrance 
either into the Public Works Department or Railway Workshops or 
into the employ of a commercial] firm. The system of deferred 
allowances, whereby half the monthly allowance which he earns is 
put to the credit of the apprentice until he has served his time, 
ensures that no young artisan is launched on the labour market 
without the necessary equipment in the tools of his trade. The 
industries at present taught are carpentry, blacksmithing, EEN 
tailoring, bootmaking, printing and motor mechanics. 

The Tanganyika Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition held in 
Dar es Salaam in September afforded an excellent opportunity for 
all schools of the Territory to send examples of the pupils’ work, 
whether from the classroom, workshop or garden. A most repre- 
sentative collection of exhibits was sent to the Handicrafts Section 
from Mission and Government Schools and a comparison of the 
handicrafts from the various tribes of the Territory afforded one of 
the most interesting features of this very successful exhibition. The 
quality of the work occasioned no little surprise in view of the few 
years during which the industrial apprenticeship system has been 
in operation and of the fact that the first two European Industrial 
Instructors were only appointed to the service towards the end of 
1924, 
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The buildings at Moshi school were finished during the year and 
are in a very special sense the property of the school, as the boys 
have largely built them themselves. The mason apprentices, with 
such leavening of trained men as was absolutely necessary, performed 
every kind of mason’s work from the facing of the stone to the 
completion of the buildings which bear eloquent testimony to the 
high quality of the work. The bulk of the wood work was also done 
in the carpenters’ shop and in point of craftsmanship is of a standard 
quite equal to that of the masons. The whole structure was com- 
pleted under the supervision of the European industrial instructors 
to whose enthusiasm the success of the experiment is almost entirely 
due, the work being done economically and without the assistance of 
the Public Works Department. The outcome of the experiment is, 
if possible, more gratifying than the successful completion of the 
building : for example, every apprentice whose training was effected 
by this means has obtained employment at a higher wage than could 
hitherto be demanded by youths of the same age, while another 
gratifying feature was the impetus given to mason apprenticeship. 
In the absence of a reformatory, the Director of Education was per- 
mitted in 1926 to accept responsibility for a juvenile offender sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment as an accessory to murder. He 
entered the school as a mason apprentice, and finally took up 
plumbing. With the help of an unskilled mate he laid the whole of 
the pipe line for the water supply, from the spring to the school, 
and he laid it well. 

Village Schools. 


76. In the village schools there has been steady work of consoli- 
dation rather than of expansion in numbers. This has been essential, 
for the keenness of Chiefs and administrative officers during recent 
years brought village or native administration schools into 
existence at a rate which has already proved embarrassing owing to 
the lack of suitable teachers. The success of a village or native 
administration school depends, not only on the interest of the chief 
and the local administration, but in a greater degree upon the 
personality of the teacher in charge. Is is essential, therefore, to 
increase the number of capable and enthusiastic African teachers to 
replace the less competent makeshifts which exist in so many places. 
Instruction is given in the vernacular in elementary subjects and 
each school has its own garden. The Agricultural and Forestry 
Departments have co-operated, wherever possible, in the teaching 
of improved cultivation and re-afforestation on a small scale. To-day 
the chiefs take a greater interest than ever in education, and the 
fact that some of the younger amongst them have been at Govern- 
ment schools accounts in no small measure for their increased 
attention to native education. 


African Female Education. 


77. The acute dearth of African female teachers is a most serious 
handicap to progress in the education of African girls and strenuous 
efforts are being made to deal with the position. At the present 
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time, however, the few African women who have been trained are 
in the employ of the missions and this, coupled with a strong dis- 
inclination on the part of the African woman to leave her home 
must, for some time, retard the opening of new schools. 

The Government is building a school for African girls at Tabora 
and provision has been made for two European Mistresses, but 
owing to unforeseen delays the buildings had not been completed 
by the end of the year. A girls’ school was opened at Malangali in 
the Iringa District in March and is attended by twenty-six pupils 
whose training is supervised by the wife of the Superintendent in 
charge and one African female teacher. A practical course of training 
for girls is given at all Mission boarding schools for girls. 

The following Girls’ Boarding Schools are assisted by Govern- 
ment :— 

Church Missionary Society, Buigiri, in the Dodoma District. 

Church Missionary Society, Berega, in the Kilosa District. 

Leipsig Lutheran, Moshi District. 

Seventh Day Adventists, Suji, in the Tanga District. 

Roman Catholic Italian Fathers of the Consolata, Tosa- 
maganga, in the Iringa District. 

Roman Catholic Italian Fathers of the Consolata, Madibira, 
in the Iringa District. 

Roman Catholic White Fathers, Ushirombo, in the Tabora 
District. 

Roman Catholic Capucin Fathers, Msimbazi, Dar es Salaam. 

Roman Catholic Capucin Fathers, Kwiro, in the Mahenge 
District. 

Other schools for which application for a grant-in-aid is 
likely to be made in the immediate or near future are :— 

The school maintained by the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa at Masasi, Lindi Province, and the school of the Roman 
Catholic White Fathers at Sumwe, in the Mwanza District. 

The Universities Mission to Central Africa have also applied 
for assistance for two girls’ schools in the Tanga Province. 


European Education. 
78. The following schools for European children now exist :— 

1. The Government Junior European School, Dar es Salaam. 

2. The Capucin European School, Dar es Salaam. (Assisted 
by Government.) 

3. Four German schools at Vuga, Mtumbi and Sunga in the 
Usambara Hills and at Lupembe in the Iringa Province. 

4. The White Fathers (Kindergarten) School, Tabora. 

5. The Kindergarten School, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Service League, Tanga. 

6. The Engare Nairobi Planters’ Boarding School, Moshi. 
(Assisted by Government.) 

7. Three schools attended almost solely by children of Dutch 
parents, Arusha. (Assisted by Government.) 
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Statistics indicate that there are about 1,000 European children of 
different nationalities in the Territory, so that the language question 
is one of some complexity. Some nationalities desire a separate 
school for their community only and request government assistance 
for such a proposal. But where a school for European children 
already exists in the locality the plea for separate community 
assisted schools cannot easily be justified. Very careful considera- 
tion is, however, being given to this complex problem and there 
would appear to be every reason to hope that a solution of the 
multi-lingual difficulty will be found for the elementary stages, 
which will enable every child of whatever nationality to pass on 
from an elementary to a secondary school, in which the medium of 
instruction must be English, without undue handicap. 


It is significant that the suggestions in this connection submitted 
for the consideration of the home authorities by this Government 
accord almost exactly with the findings of the recent Conference on 
Bi-lingualism in Luxembourg, and it is largely due to this fact that 
Government is confident that a mutually satisfactory compromise 
will be arrived at in the near future. The reference here is to assisted 
school; only : no question would arise if assistance from the State 
were not asked for by the community concerned. 


Brief reference has been made above to the fact that the Govern- 
ment proposes to assist and control, as far as possible, the rapidly 
developing demand for increased facilities for the education of 
non-native children, and now that the non-native community have 
accepted the principle of an education tax of Shs. 30 per annum on 
all male adults, the Government will be in a position to make pro- 
vision for secondary education and to make grants to elementary 
schools conducted on approved lines. It is proposed to commence 
the building of a large boarding school at Arusha for higher education 
next year. Assistance will also be given to the proposed Church 
Missionary Society European School at Dodoma and to the new 
Engare Nairobi school in Moshi District. 


Indian Education. 


79. A grant-in-aid code for Indian Schools was published early in 
the year. This code is working well, being suitable for the provincial 
Indian schools and acceptable to the community. It is satisfactory 
to record that Indian Associations throughout the Territory show 
their genuine interest in the education of the Indian youth in a 
most public spirited way. As instances may be quoted the bequest 
of Shs. 20,000 by Mr. Dadani of Moshi for a school in the town of 
Moshi and the gift of Shs. 12,000 by Mr. Allidina Datto Patel of 
Dar es Salaam for a gymnasium for the Dar es Salaam Central School. 
Other Indians elsewhere have contributed generously in various 
ways towards local education funds. 
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The Government Central School for Indians in Dar es Salaam, 
which was opened on 4th March, 1929, had a roll of 215 at the end 
of the year and the accommodation will need to be increased in the 
near future. The school is open to all and makes no distinction 
between castes and provides both primary and secondary education. 


The following Indian Schools are on the list of schools assisted 
by the Government :— 
The Indian School, Arusha. 
The Indian School, Dodoma. 
The Lol Tilak School, Tanga. 
The Aga Khan School for boys, Dar es Salaam. 
The Aga Khan School for girls, Dar es Salaam. 

Progress with the building operations indicated in the depart- 
mental report for 1928 have not been as rapid as anticipated, but 
financial assistance from Government will be made available as 
soon as the conditions have been fulfilled by the communities 
concerned. 

The Indian community, which will contribute a large proportion 
of the tax under the non-native Education Tax Ordinance, will 
benefit by the introduction of the measure. 


80. The expenditure on education in Tanganyika from the 
establishment of the Department and its relation to revenue and 
hut tax is shown in the attached table :— 























1 i 
Total Total Percentage | Percentage | 4mount spent 
Expendi- Revenue(i) Revenue of total | of Hutand | on pent 
Year. ture including rs 4 ane Revenue | Poll Tax per Head of 
on i lax.| spenton | spenton ion. 
Baucation| Patvoay- Eavoniyin| Raucation Ee 
£ £ £ | d. 
1921-22...) 8,058 978,192 | 349,554 0-82 2-30 | f 0-47 
1922-23 ...) 9,359 | 1,228,586 | 406,550 0-76 2-30 | 0-77 
1923-24 ...) 13,156 | 1,316,188 | 410,000 1-00 3:20 . + 0-88 
1924-25 ..., 18,851 1,558,982 446,900 1-20 4:21 | ¢0-91 
1925-26 ...} 28,491 1,975,400 | 674,973 1-44 4:22 i f 1-58 
1926-27 ...] 45,923 | 2,202,908 | 682,106 | 2-08 6-73 $ 2-55 
(is) 
Excluding \ 
Railway. | 
1927-28 ... 59,682 | 1,853,828 | 708,533 3-21 8-44 | ft 2-94 
1928-29 ...) *84,567 |*1,872,700 | *715,000 | *4-51 *11-83 | $ 3-46 
1929-30 ...|*100,977 | 1,898,730 | 736,800 5-32 13-70 | § 5-10 
1930-31 ...!*127,211 | 2,054,000 | 760,000 | 6-19 16-71 | § 6-25 
| { 





The figures in the second column do not include funds voted for buildings and 
included in the estimates of the Public Works Department. 
* Estimated. 
+ Based on 1921 Census. 
} Based on Blue Book, 1927. 
§ Based on Blue Book, 1928. 
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XV.—ALCOHOL, SPIRITS AND DRUGS, 


81. The manufacture, sale, and consumption of native liquor in 
townships is regulated by the Native Liquor Ordinance, while 
control outside townships is effected by means of regulations made 
under the Native Authority Ordinance. The sale and supply of 
liquor to non-natives is regulated by the Intoxicating Liquor 
Ordinance. The Ordinance prohibits the manufacture of potable 
spirits, controls the possession of stills, and forbids the supply to 
natives of liquor other than native liquor. The Ordinance is most 
strictly enforced and there is no reason to believe that natives 
obtain alcohol clandestinely, though cases occur, at times, of 
pilferage and petty thefts in the larger townships. The only spirits 
permitted to be manufactured are denatured or methylated spirits 
for medical, industrial, and other purposes, as authorised by 
Article 6 of the Convention of 1919 relating to the Liquor Traffic 
in Africa, and provision for controlling the possession and use of 
stills as permitted by the Convention is necessary. So far no licences 
have been granted for the manufacture of denatured spirits under 
the provisions of the Ordinance nor have any applications been 
received. Licences for the possession of stills would be granted 
only in accordance with Article 6 of the Convention. The supply 
of denatured or methylated spirits to natives, except under licence, 
is prohibited. 

82. The following table shows the cases brought before the 
Subordinate Courts under the liquor laws during 1929 :— 

No. of persons 


No. of convicted or in 
Charge. persons respect of whom 
charged, orders have 
The Intoxicating Liquor Ordinance— been made. 
Section 32 (1) 2 1 
Section 32 (3) 1 — 
Section 45 (1) 4 4 
Section 48 (1) 8 4 
Section 48 (2) 13 10 
Section 54 (1) 1 1 
Section 56 (2) cay Airs ies 1 1 
Regulations under the Intoxicating 5 4 
Liquor Ordinance. a — 
Total 35 25 
Charged. Convicted. 
Europeans oe ae 6 4 
Natives ... cn eee 19 15 
Asiatics ... a a 10 6 


Total bed ce 35 25 
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Tt may be noted that the non-native population to whom, as 
stated above, the sale of spirits is restricted, has largely increased 
during the period for which the above statistics are given. The 
European population, which was about 3,500 in 1925, had increased 
to nearly 6,000 in the count made early in 1928, while the Asiatic 
population has probably increased by fifty per cent. in the last 
five years. 

Alcoholic liquor, other than wine and beer, was imported from 
the United Kingdom and British Possessions to the value of £39,991. 
Alcoholic liquor, other than wines or beer, of the total value of 
£7,435 was imported from France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Portugal and Italy. The tariff on imported liquor is shown in the 
schedules to the Customs Tariff Ordinance. 


84. Native beer, the consumption of which at most native cere- 
monies is demanded by native custom, is manufactured locally. 

As the result of an enquiry addressed to the Government in the 
Legislative Council, the Provincial Commissioners were asked for 
reports on the amount of beer drinking estimated to take place in 
native areas. The unanimous verdict was that there is little habitual 
drunkenness among tribal natives and that beer drinking was being 
controlled by the Native Authorities with a measure of strictness 
and in a manner which would not be possible if a system of indirect 
administration through the Chiefs did not exist. In the Central 
Province, for example, the following rules are general throughout 
the Province :— 

(i) Every householder can brew beer for use in his own 
household as part of the daily food ration. (Beer is often the 
only food of the old men). 

(ii) Beer can be brewed to attract labour, for the building of 
a hut, the clearing of a new garden, the reaping of a great 
harvest, etc., free, but only by permission of the tribal authority. 

(iii) Beer may be brewed free for use in any tribal ceremony, 
marriages, deaths, births, etc., where some consumption of 
beer is an integral part of the ceremony, but only by permission 
of the Native Authority. 

(iv) Beer may be brewed for great convivial gatherings, such 
as the social beer drinkings given and returned by neighbouring 
headmen, etc., only by permission of the Native Authority, and 
only on payment of a fee of Shs. 2. 

The increasing production of economic crops for export tends also 
to decrease the surplus amount of foodstuffs from which beer is 
brewed and where there is a ready sale for grain the. women see to 
it that not too much is wasted in beer making. 


There is a certain amount of drunkenness among plantation 
labourers which is due, partly, to the presence of large numbers of 
men at places distant from the control of their tribal authorities and, 
partly, to the absence of any form of recreation. 
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Drugs. 


85. The complete control of opium and its derivatives is provided 
for by the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance which was enacted to give 
effect in the Territory to the Dangerous Drugs Convention signed 
at Geneva on the 19th of February, 1925, for the suppression of 
the contraband trade in the abuse of certain drugs. The Ordinance 
greatly extended the previous legislation on the subject (Proclama- 
tion No. 24 of 1920). It gives the widest powers to regulate the 
production, possession, manufacture, sale, and distribution of 
dangerous drugs or substances, subject to due provision for retailing 
of poisons the preparation and sale of which is governed by the 
Drugs and Poisons Proclamation. The drugs dihydro-oxycodeinone, 
dihydrocodeinone, esters of morphine and their respective salts, 
extracts, etc., were added in the course of the year to the list of 
drugs the import, control and manufacture of which is controlled 
by Part V of the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance. 


The cultivation of the poppy and the importation of all prepara- 
tions of poppies is prohibited, as also is the importation of “‘ bhang.”” 
The cultivation of ‘‘ bhang ” and its consumption, use, and possession 
in any form is prohibited by the Cultivation of Noxious Plants 
(Prohibition) Ordinance. 


There were seven cases of drug taking which appeared before the 
Courts during the year, four persons being charged, of whom three 
were convicted of selling opium while three persons were convicted 
of smoking “‘ bhang.”” 


XVI.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 
Expenditure. 


86. The approved estimate of expenditure on medical services 
for the financial year 1929-30 amounted to £234,652 as compared 
with £223,010 for the previous year. The position as regards staff 
again improved, for while the number of European Medical and 
Health Officers remained the same, namely, 53, the number of 
Asiatic Assistant and Sub-Assistant Surgeons increased from 52 
in 1928 to 66 at the end of 1929. The number of private doctors 
registered as Medical Practitioners in the Territory increased from 
31 to 34. These are for the most part attached to missions under- 
taking medical work. 


The above figures do not include the Headquarters staff, Labora- 
tory staff, Sleeping Sickness Officer, Entomologist, Analytical 
Ch2mist and Dental Surgeons. 


Most, if not all, of the Asiatic medical subordinate staff are 
Licenciates of one or other of the Medical Schools in India. 
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Hospitals and Asylums. 


87. Additions and improvements were made to the Native Hos- 
pitals at Bukoba, Tabora, Tanga, and Tukuyu and to the Tubercu- 
losis camps in the Kibongoto area. Medical quaiters were erected 
at Tanga, Maswa and Sumbawanga, and in addition, minor works 
were completed at an approximate expenditure of £11,770. 


Attendance at Hospitals. 


88. There was an increase of 1,862 in the in-patients and an 
increase of 3,895 in the out-patients, the figures for the last five 
years being as follows :— 


Year, In-patients. Out-patients. Total. 
1925... re Eas 27,527 242,812 * 270,339 
1926... edn wes 26,640 342,653 369,293 
1987-2 ve 8 aS 27,819 261,899 289,718 
1928... ae ois 31,589 356,106 387,695 
1929... eee aah 33,470 360,001 393,471 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 


89. A substantial increase in the admittances and attendances 
at the various clinics took place. The Government contributed a 
sum of £1,350 towards the salaries of the Health Visitors on the staff 
of the Church Missionary Society, and £300 towards the upkeep 
of the clinic of Dr. Maynard of the African Inland Mission at 
Kolondoto, near Shinyanga. 


The following are the statistics under this head for the last three 
years :— 


1927. 1928. 1929, 
Total number of confinements admitted to 507 1,645 2,521 
clinics. 
Total number of confinements attended to 114 167 55 
elsewhere. 
Total number of new cases (in- and out- 
patients) seen at clinics :— 
Mothers Ve Ke oe «+. 10,736 16,686 28,858 
Ohildren ie me Mes +. 16,519 24,870 38,682 
Total number of attendances at clinics :— 
Mothers a med Ff wee 27,745 74,340 148,006 
Children ass a ak w+. 36,725 90,747 = 197,021 


Schools for Dispensers. 


90. Nine pupils remained at the Dar es Salaam School at the end 
of 1928. During the year, 68 were admitted for training, of whom 
five were drafted to Tabora Hospital for clinical study, 15 con- 
tinued to be employed in Dar es Salaam, 35 were found unsuitable, 
and 22 remained at the end of the year. The complement of 
African Dispensers at present in the districts is 80. 
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Tribal Dressers. 


91. Keen interest has been taken by the Native Administrations 
which have provided money year by year for an extension of this 
excellent work. It is estimated that a total of 334 dressers will be 
employed by the end of 1930. The total number of cases treated by 
them in the year amounted to 190,545, or an increase of 49,245 over 
the previous year. As an example of the utility of these tribal 
dressers it may be noted that one dresser in the remote Mcatu Area 
of the Maswa District of the Mwanza Province sent in a blood slide 
from which sleeping sickness was diagnosed. 


Tuberculosis. 


92. Investigations were continued at Kibongoto and at Ussere in 
the Pare district throughout the year. In view, however, of the 
conditions prevailing in this area, it was thought worth while to 
provide laboratory and housing accommodation for two workers, 
expert in the clinical manifestations and the bacteriology of tubercu- 
losis. These it is hoped to obtain through the help of the Colonial 
Medical .Research Committee, for the purpose of undertaking 
investigation and research in what would appear to be an old- 
standing focus, though it forms only a portion of a much more 
extensive field. A sum of £7,580 has been granted by the Colonial 
Development Committee towards the expenses of the investigation. 


Venereal Disease and Yaws. 


93. There was no diminution in the popularity of the treatment of 
syphilis and yaws with Bismuth Sodium Tartrate and Medical 
Missions treated 5,248 cases of syphilis and 21,255 cases of yaws with 
drugs and equipment supplied by the Medical Department. 

The total cases dealt with were as follows :— 





Syphilis. Yaws. 

1925 aes eee Bo «ee 11,288 74,638 
1926 ae aise oe eee 17,751 96,624 
1927 ase wee ose + 20,804 120,263 
1928 aes ose aes we. 24,367 127,439 
1929 a wee a vee 25,752 126,328 
Total ve vs. 99,962 545,292 





Health of Prisoners. 
94, The general health of the prisoners was good. 
19.25. 1926, 1927, 1928. 1929. 
Number of deaths 4e5 59 60 32 49 23 
Daily average number of 1,732-12 1,858-80 1,695-91 1,826-50 1,905-1 
prisoners during the 
year. 
Deaths per 1,000 to aver- 34-00 32-20 18-80 26-83 12-07 
age number of prisoners. 


1054 (0) 
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In the opinion of the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services 
the marked reduction in the death-rate among prisoners is due to the 
general improvement in the health of the natives of the Territory 
and, even more, to the provision of a well-balanced diet scale for 
the long term prisoners. The former he attributes partly to the 
increased facilities for medical attention which are available at the 
permanent hospitals and at the large number of village dispensaries 
or travelling clinics. 

Sanitation. 


95. While there are no events of outstanding importance to 
record, progress has been made during the year and the standard of 
sanitation throughout the Territory has been well maintained. 
The staff engaged in dealing with Public Health work was as 
follows :— ‘ 

12 Health Officers and Medical Officers seconded as Health 
Officers. 
9 Sisters and Health Visitors. 
19 European Sanitary Superintendents. 
2 Asiatic Sanitary Inspectors. 
33 African Urban Sanitary Inspectors. 
185 African District Sanitary Inspectors. 
In addition, the Government Entomologist and Analytical 
Chemist are largely concerned with Public Health work. 

In those stations where a whole time Health Officer is not available 
the supervision of the sanitation of the township is carried out by 
the Medical Officer, assisted in some cases by a European Sanitary 
Superintendent. 

There are two other important sub-divisions of the Medical Depart- 
ment intimately connected with the Public Health of the Territory. 
The first is that which is engaged in a special investigation into the 
social life, customs, morbidity, and mortality of the natives living 
in the Kahama district. The staff there is composed of a Medical 
Officer, two Health Visitors, four Sub-Assistant Surgeons and an 
African staff including twenty “‘ ayahs” or nurses. The second is 
the tuberculosis investigation, referred to above, which is carried 
out by a Medical Officer and staff on the slopes of Kilimanjaro. 


Infectious Diseases. 


_ 96. The whole Territory, with the exception of a small area in 
the extreme south-west, was remarkably free from dangerous 
infectious disease during the year under review. One case of small- 
pox was reported from each of the following districts, Kilosa, 
Mahenge, Njombe and Kahama. During the latter part of 1928 
smallpox was reported from the areas of Northern Rhodesia, and 
in February, 1929, cases of smallpox were reported from a small 
village in the Mbeya district near the Rhodesian border. The 
total population was sixteen, of which twelve persons were found 
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to be infected. No deaths occurred, but the district was put in 
quarantine and over three thousand of the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding area were vaccinated. No further cases occurred in the 
Mbeya district until the end of October when three more natives 
became infected, one of whom died. In December one more fatal 
case was reported. The total for the whole year in the Mbeya district 
was sixteen cases with two deaths. 

The Rungwe district, which borders on Mbeya, became infected 
at the end of April and by the end of the year one hundred and 
fifty-eight cases with twenty deaths were reported. The Rungwe 
district is comparatively densely inhabited, having a population of 
eighty-five to the square mile, while Mbeya has only five, so that the 
danger of the disease becoming epidemic was greater ; but owing to 
an extensive vaccination campaign the disease did not spread to 
any extent, though cases were still occurring in Rungwe at the end 
of the year. The number of vaccinations performed during the year 
in Rungwe and Mbeya was 33,813 and 19,545 respectively. 

The following vaccinations were performed throughout the 
Territory during the last three years :— 

1927, 1928. 1929. 

286,289 307,258 322,702 
Plague.—No cases of plague were reported during 1929. 
Influenza.—Only one small outbreak of epidemic influenza was 

reported during the year, namely, in the Mahenge District where 
thirty-three cases, with no deaths, occurred. 

Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis —A total of ten cases with six deaths 
was reported from six separate districts, but nowhere did the disease 
show any signs of becoming epidemic. 

Chickenpox and other minor infectious diseases occurred in several 
districts of the Territory, but in no case did they give cause for 
anxiety. 

A table showing the incidence of dangerous infectious diseases 
during the last seven years follows :— 























Cerebro-spinal \ 
Smallpoz. Heningitis. Plague. | Influenza. 
Year. e.. aa en 
Cases. | Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. 
} i | i I 
eS pat Xs S ; 1 1 : i 
1923 .. 217) 33 | 101 | 89 39 | 26 1,933 | 291 
1924 .. 30 | 12 1 42 ' 35 _ 38 
1925 .. 1,388 466 6 3 44 | 27 692* 64 
1926 .. 22, — 8 | 4 6 | 6 1,552* | 209 
1927 .. 84 8 7 6 13; 10 _ _ 
1928 .. 26; — 7 3 43 | 42 540 8 
1929 .. 178 22 10 6 _ | _ 33 _ 
| | 
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Leprosy. 

97. The attitude of the native towards leprosy and its treatment 
appears to be changing. The East African native has now unbounded 
faith in any medicine given by injection, and the fact that anti- 
leprotic treatment by this method is universally adopted has resulted 
in large numbers of patients submitting themselves for examination 
and treatment. It is true that difficulty is experienced in inducing 
lepers to continue treatment over long periods, but the outlook is 
far more promising than it was a few years ago. Many of the older 
leper settlements are remote from Government medical stations, 
but the recent increases in the trained personnel attached to the 
various Missionary Societies working in the Territory has made it 
possible for these societies to render very valuable assistance in 
anti-leprotic work. Grants totalling £1,450 were made during the 
year to missions by the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association. 
These sums were expended in providing well-built treatment centres 
where cases likely to benefit can receive injections, while supplies of 
anti-leprotic drugs were also sent out by the Association. In addition 
to drugs, dressings, instruments, etc., the Government provided a 
sum of £4,000 for the maintenance of lepers and several Native 
Administrations assisted in building leper settlements and in pro- 
viding food for the inmates. The following table gives particulars 
of the leper camps in the Territory :— 
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Sleeping Sickness. 


98. The areas infected with Sleeping Sickness have been detailed 
in previous annual Reports. No new focus was discovered during 
the year under review. The policy, which was commenced in 1922, 
of transferring the natives from fly infested districts to fly-free land, 
on the borders of the bush, or to cleared areas within the forest, 
has resulted in a definite reduction of the disease in the Ikoma- 
Maswa and Tabora-Ufipa areas. This policy is supplemented by 
the treatment of cases by Bayer ‘205’ and Tryparsamide. In 
early cases a thorough course of treatment with the former drug gives 
excellent results and, if commenced within two or three weeks of 
infection appears to bring about complete cure of the disease. 

During 1929 the attention of the Sleeping Sickness branch of the 
Medical Department was mainly directed to the large fly infested 
area, situated in the Tabora Province north of the Central Railway, 
which was found to be infected at the end of 1927. Land in fly free 
areas, suitable for native cultivation, was selected and demarcated 
by Agricultural Surveyors belonging to the Sleeping Sickness staff ; 
clearing was undertaken and seeds for food crops provided, so that 
towards the latter part of the year it was possible to arrange for the 
vacation of natives from the fly infested areas to the new sites. The 
intensive campaign carried out in this district resulted in the dis- 
covery of a large number of cases, but the treatment of these, to- 
gether with the measures outlined above, should result in considerable 
improvement during 1930. Unfortunately, the Administrative 
Officer in charge of one of the districts and an Agricultural Surveyor 
both contracted sleeping sickness in the course of their duties, but 
early diagnosis and intensive treatment appear to have cured the 
disease. The two Medical Officers, mentioned in the Annual Report 
of the Medical Department for 1928 as having been infected, continue 
to be fit and well and are at present carrying out their duties. 

Provision was made in the estimates for 1930-31 for the establish- 
ment of a Research Station, which will probably be situated at 
Maswa, for the biological study of trypanosomes. 

The following table shows the incidence of sleeping sickness in 
the various districts :— 





























New Cases diagnosed 
during the year. i Deaths. 
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XVII.—LAND AND SURVEYS. 


Land. 


99. The land legislation of the Territory and the principles 
governing land tenure have been fully described in previous Reports. 
An Ordinance to amend the Land Ordinance was passed during the 
year to enable certain conditions in German leases to be altered at 
the request of the lessee. Under a German lease for pastoral purposes 
the lessee was previously bound, as a rule, to fence the boundaries 
of his farm, an obligation which was a precedent to the purchase of 
the freehold. In many cases it was found that farms, which were 
initially classed as pastoral farms, were suitable for general agricul- 
tural purposes, and that in a number of districts it was both expensive 
and wasteful to maintain fencing on account of the damage that was 
continuously being done to it by herds of raiding game. The 
amending Ordinance of 1929 accordingly provided that the Governor 
might, with the consent of the lessee, substitute, in lieu of the 
fencing condition, a condition requiring improvements of any other 
nature to be effected to a value not exceeding five shillings per acre. 
On fulfilment of this substituted condition the lessee will be able to 
purchase the freehold of his farm, where, in accordance with the 
terms of the German leases, he is entitled to do so. 

An Ordinance entitled the Religious and Charitable Societies 
(Disposal of Land) Ordinance was enacted in July to require transfers 
of freehold and leasehold land owned by missionary societies and 
other religious or charitable bodies to be disposed of by public 
auction. It seemed equitable to the Government that, if land which 
might be granted to religious societies for what were really public 
purposes was found to be surplus to their requirements and if such 
bodies desired to transfer it to other parties to be used for secular 
purposes, it should be disposed of on the same terms as any other 
public land, namely, by auction. 


100. Reference was made in the examination of the Report for 
1928 to a system in force in other Mandated Territories whereby a 
native was enabled, if he desired, to register and receive a title to 
his land. There is provision in the Land Ordinance of 1923 whereby 
a Right of Occupancy may be granted to a native, with or without 
payment of rent at the discretion of the Governor, but, so far, no 
native has applied for a Right of Occupancy in respect of the 
agricultural or pastoral land which he occupies: in such cases no 
rent would be charged. Cases have occurred, however, in which 
natives occupying small parcels of land in the vicinity of townships 
have applied for permission to rent a house thereon to a non-native 
for trading purposes and in those cases the native has been required 
to take out a Right of Occupancy and to pay rent. 

101. The special survey party, referred to in paragraph 92 of the 
Report for 1928, which was appointed to make an agricultural and 
pastoral survey of the Iringa Province, particularly in regard to the 
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traffic possibilities of a railway to the south-west area, completed a 
portion of its work and issued a report. In the opinion of the officer 
in charge of the survey, 637 square miles in that part of the Iringa 
Province which was examined are suitable and available for aliena- 
tion for non-native settlement, in addition to 391 square miles 
already alienated, taking into full account the requirements of the 
tribes in that area not only for the present but for future generations. 
The question of the construction of a railway from Dodoma to the 
southern highlands, with which the alienation of land is closely 
connected, was still under consideration, and no action was taken 
by the Government in regard to the report. The survey party 
completed its report on the Iringa Province and moved, towards 
the end of the year, to the Morogoro District to investigate the 
agricultural possibilities of the Uluguru Mountains. 


102. There was a steady demand for agricultural land, and 
124,293 acres were disposed of during the year. Of this, some 
47,500 acres were in the Northern Province, practically all being 
unoccupied fly bush which, when cleared, will create a barrier 
against the advance of the fly. 33,000 acres were taken up in the 
Eastern Province, mainly in the tsetse country near Kilosa-Mkata 
which is suitable for cotton growing, and 29,000 acres in the Iringa 
Province. 

Thirty-two plots for mission or mission school plots were granted 
during the year. 

Rights of Occupancy in respect of 966 Trading Plots were granted 
during the year, but few of these were new holdings, being the result 
of the conversion of indefinite tenures into rights of occupancy under 
the Land Ordinance. 

Sixty-one cotton market sites and ginnery buying posts were 
granted during the year. Of this number, fifty-five were in the 
Mwanza Province. 

Eighty-two sites for factories, go-downs and miscellaneous 
purposes were disposed of, and, in addition, fifteen sites for petroleum 
go-down sites were taken up. 


Surveys. 
103. The surveys undertaken were mainly of farms, and of 
residential and commercial plots in the various townships. Plans 
were completed of 101 farms, comprising a tota} acreage of 117,492. 


The Licensed Surveyors Ordinance, which had been enacted in the 
previous year, was not followed, as had been hoped, by an influx of 
private surveyors to the Territory and only one Licensed Surveyor 
was practising during the year, though towards the end of 1929 
many enquiries were received from South Africa. 

The Survey Department purchased an aeroplane at the end of 
1928, which made its first flight over Dar es Salaam in March, 1929, 
and was thereafter engaged on aerial surveys, 
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XVIII. FORESTRY. 


General. 


104. Considerable progress was made in the proclamation of 
forest areas in the Southern Highlands and two large areas were 
gazetted as Forest Reserves : in addition, the survey of two further 
areas and the steps preliminary to their reservation were completed. 

Owing to the additional appointment of one Assistant Conservator 
of Forests and two Foresters, three new stations were opened at 
Mufindi, Pugu, and Kimboza. 

In spite of a generally low rainfall and unfavourable planting 
season, an increased acreage was successfully planted. The species 
most widely planted were East African pencil cedar (Juniperus 
procera), Cordia Holstii, ironwood (Cassia Siamea), and many species 
of gums, and cypresses and mangroves of the Rhizophora and 
Bruguiera genera. 

Fire Protection. 


105. Although the dry season was particularly prolonged and 
severe, necessitating the accommodation of the herds of the Masai 
in the near vicinity of the forest, no serious fire occurred with the 
exception of one which was due to incendiarism and destroyed 
nearly two hundred acres of Cassia plantation. The work of fire 
protection by means of fire lines and patrols was maintained and 
extended. 

Sawmilling and General Forest Utilization. 


106. The increased use of local timbers is still handicapped by the 
sale of unseasoned timber and by the general financial stringency 
due to the poor harvest and weak markets. 

The interest of pencil manufacturers in East African pencil cedar 
almost completely vanished, owing to the discovery of a softening 
process for substitutes which are available near the site of manu- 
facture at lower prices. The uses of this important tree are now 
further being investigated, particularly with a view to its conversion 
into parquet flooring blocks. 

The sanseviera industry made little progress and, towards the 
close of the year, the fibre as at present produced was unsaleable in 
Europe. Though several machines were tried, the difficulties of 
extraction remained unsolved, and retting processes resulted in the 
reduction of the strength of the fibre. 


XIX.— MINING AND GEOLOGY. 
Mining. 

107. A new Mining Ordinance was passed in July and came into 
force on Ist September. The previcus Ordinance of 1920, which 
was enacted in some respects as an emergency measure and before 
the mining conditions of the Territory could be studied, was un- 
satisfactory in many ways and did not meet the requirements oi 
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mining companies operating on a large scale. In the last few years 
the development of the mineral wealth of Tanganyika had expanded 
very considerably and progressed beyond the scope of the existing 
legislation, and many large companies, which were willing and 
anxious to expend capital in prospecting, were deterred by the 
onerous restrictions which it placed upon their operations. The new 
Ordinance was considered in draft form by the Advisory Council of 
the Imperial Institute on Minerals and was discussed by the heads 
of the mining departments of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika in 
order that there might be uniformity in mining legislation in the 
three territories. New Regulations were made at the same time 
and, later in the year, regulations for the safe working of mines and 
for the protection of persons employed in them were drawn up and 
brought into force at the beginning of 1930. 


Gold. 

108. The output of bullion amounted to 10,536 ounces, a reduction 
on that of the previous year. Of this amount 9,189 ounces were won 
from the alluvial deposits of the Lupa, Sira and other streams in the 
Mbeya District. The decrease is partly accounted for by the severe 
drought experienced in the District, which not only hindered mining 
operations but also prevented the search for new deposits. The 
development of a number of the auriferous quartz outcrops of both 
the Lupa-Rukwa region and of the Musoma District was undertaken 
by mining companies. Others are being investigated by the claim- 
holders. Sekenke mine was reconditioned during the year by its 
new owners and milling was re-started. The quartz reefs of Iramba 
Plateau were sampled with satisfactory results. 


Diamonds. 

109. The total exports of diamonds amounted to 23,300 metric 
carats valued at £88,270. Of these 22,736} carats, valued at £83,150, 
were won from the gravel deposit at Mabuki, Mwanza Province, and 
563} carats, valued at £5,120, from the claims at Shinyanga, 

The number of stones weighing 10 carats or over was 109, the 
largest stones being 52} carats from Mabuki and 29} carats from 
Shinyanga. From both areas diamonds valued at £50 per carat 
were recovered. 

The average value of the Mabuki stones was £3 13s. 2d. a carat. 
The diamond market felt the effect of financial conditions in Europe 
and America. 

During the early months of the year considerable activity was 
shown in prospecting in the Shinyanga District. At least ten 
occurrences of kimberlite were discovered, some of which proved 
to be diamondiferous, the new discoveries being in the neighbourhood 
of Uduhe, an area which merits systematic investigation. 
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Salt. 


110. The production amounted to 7,367 tons, an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent. on the 1928 output. The Uvinza Salt Works 
won 5,383 tons, and exported 2,811 tons to the Congo. A few tons 
from the Rukwa salt pans also were exported to Northern Rhodesia. 


Mica. 

111. Although only 28.75 tons of mica were exported during the 
year, considerable stocks of the mineral were held awaiting export. 
The position, however, can only be said to be disappointing, but 
conditions may be expected to improve in the future. A shortage 


of labour and the cost of transport, which affects the less valuable 
grades, were, to some extent, again responsible for the low output. 


Tin. 

112. Prospecting was actively carried on during the year in the 
Karagwe area of the Bukoba District, but no extensive deposit was 
discovered, though a number of small deposits were proved to 
contain tin-ore in payable quantities. The greater portion of the 
Karagwe deposits are under investigation by the Central African 
Exploration Company, in accordance with an agreement entered 
into by the various licence holders with the Billiton Company who 
are financing the Exploration Company. In the Busubi area, west 
of Biharamulo, the results of prospecting on one exclusive prospect- 
ing licence were distinctly promising. 

The testing of the deep gravels of the Lower Kagera River by 
drilling was started towards the end of the year. 


Coal. 


113. In April, 1929, a drilling party arrived on the Ufipa coal 
measures, and drilling with a shot-drill was started in May, but 
owing to difficulties in connection with transport progress was. 
disappointingly slow. 

A second drill is on order, and it is hoped to obtain accelerated 
results. The coal which was extracted locally was used in the plant 
with satisfactory results. 

The coal occurrences north-east and north-west of Lake Nyasa 
were examined by prospectors during the year, and further work 
will be carried out by at least one party. 


Copper. 

114. Little was done to examine the Kigugwe deposits during the 
year. Prospecting was in progress north and south of the Central 
Line new Kidete, and a number of copper occurrences were reported. 
A deposit of copper ore on the Usambara Mountains, carrying an 


appreciable amount of gold, has been covered by an exclusive 
prospecting licence. 
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Other Minerals. 


115. Nearly fifty tons of red ochre were won during the year. 
Asbestos (Chrysolite), zinc and lead ores, and graphite were among 
the minerals recently recorded. 


Geological Survey. 


116. The staff of the Department was, during the year, augmented 
by the appointment of an additional Assistant Geologist, of a Chemist 
and Petrologist to deal with the rapidly increasing laboratory work, 
and by the employment of a permanent Well-Foreman. The 
employment of a whole-time chemist became necessary owing to 
the increased amount of assaying work sent in by the mining public, 
and, although the chemist was only available for less than three 
months towards the end of 1929, the revenue collected in examina- 
tion and assay fees was nearly fifteen times greater than that of the 
previous year. Some one hundred mineral determinations were 
made, as well as fifty assays for gold and silver and forty chemical 
analyses. 

The Department was fortunate in securing the services of an 
experienced translator of foreign technical records and much useful 
information was obtained, not only on geological matters but also 
in regard to soils and water supplies. 

Five parties were in the field during the dry season. Of these 
three were concerned mainly with geological work and some water 
supply investigations ; one was occupied solely with topographical 
mapping, firstly in the Dodoma region and then for the greater part 
of the time in the region of the Lupa goldfields, while one party 
spent its whole time on water-supply investigations. 

The area geologically surveyed amounted to 1,320 square miles, 
and, in addition, some 560 square miles of plane table mapping was 
performed by the geologists. Purely topographical surveys amounted - 
to 636 square miles ; and an area of some 1,000 square miles was 
covered by theodolite observations and calculations. A feature of 
the year’s field work was the amount of reconnaissance traversing 
performed by the geologists in connection with economic minerals, 
e.g., salt, garnets, graphite, marble, gold and copper. The distance 
covered by reconnaissances of this nature amounted to close on 
three thousand miles. 

The arrangements whereby the Department not only acts in an 
advisory capacity where water supplies were concerned but also 
puts theory into practice by undertaking constructional work, has 
proved highly successful. 

Water supply reports were made on the following localities :— 
Mgugo, Handeni, Burungi, Sambala, Nzega, Lindi and Mkalama. 
Well construction was carried out under the supervision of the 
Well Foreman in the first two localities, while Native Field Assistants 
performed well sinking work in Burungi, Lindi and Mkalama regions. 
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The arid Masai steppe water problem was attacked mainly by boring, 
and two successful bore holes were located. 


Over four hundred feet of borehole was drilled during the year, of 
which three hundred were drilled by a hand-powered percussion 
drill, and the remainder by the new combined percussion and 
rotary machine which arrived towards the latter end of the year. 
Of the above total footage, just over half was drilled in rock. One 
borehole was completed with casing, pump, headgear and troughs, 
and yields water at the rate of two hundred gallons an hour. Water 
has been struck in a second borehole, and work is still proceeding 
on it. 


Nineteen wells were constructed during the year, of which twelve 
were lined with corrugated iron culvert pipe, a type of lining which 
has been found most useful for this purpose. 


XX.—AGRICULTURE AND VETERINARY. 


General. 


117. The shortage of rain throughout most of the Territory and 
the locust invasion combined to render the year less favourable for 
agriculture than the preceding year. 

The seasonal conditions were reflected in a reduction in the exports 
of native ‘‘ cash crops,” particularly of cotton, groundnuts, coffee, 
and copra. The estimate of the 1929 cotton crop, the ginning of 
which is not yet completed, is 3,500 bales below the production of 
bales for 1928. The reduction in the export of coffee was from 
10,431 tons in 1928 to 8,857 tons in 1929, while the export of ground- 
nuts showed a reduction of 2,840 tons (as already stated, the natives 
had to eat a portion of this crop) and that of copra, 1,398 tons. 
The season, however, had apparently no effect on the sisal plant, 
as production reached a total of 45,728 tons, representing an increase 
of 9,542 tons or 26 per cent. over the previous year ; these figures, 
however, for the most part reflect the larger area of sisal which has 
come into production. The continuing favourable position of this 
industry has led to much activity in establishing new plantations. 
Except in a few small areas, no serious shortage of food crops was 
experienced, but, as has been stated already, it was considered 
desirable to prohibit the export of native foodstuffs for a period in 
order to prevent any possibility of famine in those parts where the 
rainfall had been abnormally low. 


An Ordinance to provide for the inspection and grading of produce 
to be exported from the Territory was enacted, but had not been 
promulgated by the end of the year. The object of the legislation 
is to enable control to be exercised over the export of native coffee 
from Bukoba, in the first instance, so that the quality and reputation 
of the exports of the Territory may be maintained and improved. 
The operation of the Ordinance is confined to such articles derived 
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from farming or agricultural operations or stock-keeping as shall be 
specified from time to time. There is provision for the inspection 
of all produce so specified prior to export ; for the special treatment 
of all such produce intended for human consumption ; and for the 
inspection and approval of all places where animals are slaughtered, 
or dairy produce is prepared, for export. Wide powers are given 
to the Governor in Council to make rules for the purposes of the 
Ordinance, and, in particular, to maintain the purity of produce 
exported for human consumption and to provide for the grading 
and marketing of any produce exported. The powers which may be 
exercised by an inspector are subject to an appeal to a Board. The 
produce to which the powers given under the Ordinance are, as 
stated, likely to be first applied, is the native grown robusta coffee 
from the Bukoba District. Owing to the severe fall on the European 
market in the price of low grade coffee, such as this is, it is essential 
that the standard of the product should be improved, particularly 
as, for some time past, complaints have been received from the 
trade of the poor quality of the coffee exported which is frequently 
adulterated by the admixture of foreign substances. Commercial 
bodies in Bukoba and Mwanza were consulted as to the best means 
of achieving the object in view. 


The Coffee Industry (Registration, and Improvement) Ordinance, 
which had been enacted in 1928, was applied to the Northern, 
Tanga, and Iringa Provinces and the registration of plantations, 
nurseries and coffee dealers in those provinces became compulsory. 
Provision is made in this Ordinance of permitting the registration 
of native plantations through an association of native coffee planters. 
Shortly afterwards, rules were made under the Native Authority 
Ordinance to provide for the registration of native coffee plantations 
on Kilimanjaro through the medium of the Kilimanjaro Native 
Planters’ Association. The great majority of native planters in that 
area were already members of the Association, but the rules just 
referred to make membership obligatory, though without any 
obligation to pay a subscription or membership fee. The Association 
was empowered, however, to charge a percentage, which was fixed 
at 2 per cent., on all coffee sales effected through them, to cover the 
running expenses of the Association. The Association keeps a record 
of the trees grown by each cultivator and the latter is compelled to 
pass his coffee through the Association in order that a check on 
stealing coffee from non-native plantations may be exercised in this 
manner ; but after registration of the coffee the cultivator is free to 
sell it where he likes. 


At the same time that the Coffee Industry (Registration and 
Improvement) Ordinance was applied to the Northern, Tanga, and 
Iringa Provinces, the Plant Pest and Disease (Coffee) Regulations, 
1928, were also applied. They contain a provision that every owner 
or occupier or person having the charge or management of land on 
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which coffee is cultivated shall maintain an adequate stock of 
chemicals and appliances as may be necessary, in the opinion of the 
Director of Agriculture, for the purpose of preventing or controlling 
attacks by or the spread of any pest or disease, and, further, that 
in the case of native coffee plantations the provision of such chemicals 
and appliances by an association approved by the Director shall be 
deemed sufficient for fulfilling the requirements of the Regulations 
in this respect. The Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ Association, to 
which reference was made for the first time in the Report for 1924, 
was established, primarily, by a number of native growers in order 
to ensure that the native coffee gardens were kept in good order, 
though, subsequently, the Association dealt with the marketing of 
the crop to the best advantage, it being clear that better prices 
would be obtained for coffee sold in bulk and bearing some 
distinct export mark through some established market, than for 
isolated parcels of a few pounds sold on a local market. The existence 
of such an organisation was, therefore, particularly valuable when 
the Coffee Industry Ordinance and the Plant Pest and Disease 
(Coffee) Regulations were applied, as without some such central 
body, the task of registering the several thousand individual native 
plantations would have been overwhelming. Moreover, without the 
machinery which the Association provides, many native growers 
would probably have failed to comply with the Ordinance and would 
have rendered themselves liable to penalty. The registration of 
these several individual holdings can now be effected through the 
Association and the prescribed stock of chemicals and appliances 
and the necessary personnel are provided also by the Association. 

The Native Authority Rules, to which reference has been made 
above, were reported at the end of the year to be working well ; 
but it is not possible to state yet whether the whole of the require- 
ments of the Ordinance and the Regulations can adequately be 
fulfilled by the Association. 

The Report of the recent Agricultural Commission in Kenya 
contained a statement that the Commission had received “‘ very 
strong evidence from Tanganyika of the extent of coffee stealing 
that prevails when European and native plantations exist side by 
side.” An examination of the returns of all Subordinate Courts in 
the Province reveals only one case of coffee stealing, in which six 
persons were charged and acquitted. It is, of course, quite possible 
that undetected thefts have occurred or that, if detected, the estate 
owners have not brought the offence before the Courts. The Govern- 
ment has no evidence to substantiate the allegations which have 
been made, apart from the Court records referred to, which tend to 
show that the statements are exaggerated. 

On page 249 of the Minutes of the Fifteenth Session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission it is stated that the Commission 
would be interested to learn the reasons governing the policy of the 
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local Government in regard to the cultivation of Arabica coffee by 
natives. Those reasons were fully stated on page 53 of the Report 
for 1925, as follows :— 

“The active encouragement of this cultivation by District Officers ceased 
some time ago and it is considered now that it is advisable to discourage rather 
than to encourage the extension of coffee cultivation by natives at Moshi and 
Arusha. The crop is a precarious one and at present the native is too much 
dependent on it. Moreover, it will be necessary to introduce regulations to 
prevent the introduction of disease into those coffee areas, and it is very doubtful 
whether the native will himself be able to carry them out.” 

The machinery which has been devised for giving effect to the 
provisions of the Ordinance and Regulations with regard to the 
cultivation of coffee by native growers on Kilimanjaro has been 
explained above. In Tanga Province the amount of coffee cultivated 
by natives is small and calls for no particular comment at present. 
In the Iringa Province the only coffee grown by natives is in the 
neighbourhood of Tukuyu and the latest information is that it will 
die out, just as the coffee of the non-natives is dying out, the soil 
and climate being unsuitable. 

A considerable increase in the sale of agricultural implements and 
apparatus for coffee and maize growing was reported in the last 
six months of the year. Two firms in Moshi had sold the following 
to natives :— 

55 small coffee pulpers 
27 small to medium sized maize mills 
2 maize shellers 
1 1}-h.p. Petter oil engine, complete with maize mill 
135 coffee hullers 
22 pruning shears 
358 hoes 
1,080 pronged fork hoes. 


A conference was held in May at Dodoma between the Director 
of the East African Agricultural Research Station and representatives 
of other departments interested, to discuss the question of soil 
erosion, which is a growing problem in certain parts of the Territory 
owing to the weathering of the surface by natural causes, by over- 
grazing or by the destructive native practice of shifting cultivation. 
It was recommended that a committee of technical officers should 
be formed to consider and advise in detail on the measures to be 
adopted to arrest a process which, if left unchecked, would be likely 
to result in much land becoming unfit for agricultural or pastoral 
purposes, and it was proposed that the supervision of experiments 
should be conducted by the East African Agricultural Research 
Station at Amani, which would also issue the necessary instructional 
bulletins. 


118. Mwanza Province—As in previous years, the rains were 
belated, and as early as March there was a likelihood of food shortage 
in certain areas, while a large proportion of the cotton crop had, of 
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necessity, to be planted late. Heavy rains fell in April, which much 
improved the position, but these were not sufficiently prolonged to 
take the crop through to maturity before the effect of the dry months 
was felt. There was a reduction of output in the two leading export 
crops of the Province, namely, cotton and groundnuts, the former 
falling by at least twenty per cent., as compared with the previous 
year, but there was no food shortage. Locusts did some small 
damage. Increased agricultural staff and the large number of seed 
farms for demonstration and multiplication of proved varieties of 
crops, and instruction in ploughing have made the value of agricul- 
tural work more marked in this Province than in any other in the 
Territory ; but tribute must be paid to the superior intelligence of 
the tribes of the Mwanza Province and to their willingness to learn. 
The Ubinza Native Administration conducts a successful demon- 
stration farm of thirty acres at Shanwa, the farm being cultivated 
with ploughs, and the boys of the large Native Administration 
School, which is adjacent, receive ploughing instruction there. 
Altogether, some three hundred schoolboys are receiving instruc- 
tions in ploughing in the Province. There is a seed farm at Kisessa 
in the Mwanza District financed by the Native Administrations 
concerned and supervised by the District Agricultural Officer. 
There is no non-native agriculture to speak of. Cotton is planted 
by the White Fathers Mission on Ukerewe island and by an Indian 
syndicate in Urima, in the Mwanza District. 

Bukoba Province.—The rains were moderately satisfactory, but 
the season was not so favourable as the one before, climatic conditions 
being responsible for a decrease in the production of native-grown 
coffee from 156,640 cwt. in 1928 to 133,320 cwt. in 1929. As stated 
in another part of the Report, the lower grades of coffee suffered a 
serious fall in value on the European market. 

Tabora Province.—As in the Mwanza Province, the rainfall was 
belated and below normal in amount, with depressing effects on 
maize, groundnuts and cotton, and, in certain areas, on native food 
crops. The output of the principal export crop, groundnuts, was 
well below that of the previous year. 

Kigoma Province.—The rainy season opened well, except in the 
Ufipa-Rukwa area, while in the Kasulu highlands the prospects were 
excellent. The position improved slightly in Ufipa in April, but in 
May the situation had reverted to the prospect of a poor season, 
which was eventually realised. In the Kigoma and Kasulu districts 
the crops suffered owing to the general early cessation of the rains, 
but at the end of the season it was found that the food supplies 
throughout the Province were more than sufficient for requirements, 
except in the Ufipa-Rukwa area. The establishment of coffee in the 
Kasulu highlands proceeded slowly but satisfactorily. 


Mahenge Province —The year opened with scanty rains in January 
and February, which improved in March, holding out a prospect of 
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normal crops throughout, except for rice, in which a decrease of 
60 per cent. occurred. Ample food supplies were, nevertheless, 
forthcoming throughout the Province owing chiefly to late planting. 
Cotton, which had been tried experimentally in Songea, was not a 
success, but planting is to be continued in 1930 under more effective 
supervision, and robusta coffee has been planted in nurseries for the 
distribution of seedlings amongst natives. The tobacco crop in 
Songea was poor. 


Lindi Province-—The early rains in this Province, which has a 
single rainy season, were poor. The season improved in March, 
when the outlook for crops became promising in spite of damage by 
locusts in certain areas. There was a prospect at this time of a good 
cotton crop. In April crops were reported as being normal. May 
rains were below normal and the food crops on the coast, as well as 
the late cotton planting, were reported to be poor. In June, how- 
ever, it was apparent that the food supply of the Province would be 
adequate while the cotton harvesting season commenced with the 
certainty that it would be the best crop for many years. Food crops 
were generally plentiful at the end of the season with a few shortages 
in localised areas, especially in the Kilwa District. A new Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station was established in the Lindi Province 
during the year and fields were cleared for the commencing of the 
operations in the planting season of 1930. 


Eastern Province.—Owing to a favourable rainfall in the early 
months all crops were reported to be well advanced at the end of 
March, though some damage was done by locusts. The good rains 
continued throughout April, but their early cessation in May in the 
interior of the Province resulted in a poor harvest. In the Morogoro 
District food crops were, on the whole, below normal, and in the 
Kilosa District the maize crop was poor, though the remaining food 
crops were satisfactory. In the coastal districts the crops at the end 
of the season showed a diminution in yield from the coast inwards. 
The cotton season was not up to expectations. 

The experiments at the Morogoro and Rufiji Agricultural Stations 
were continued, the reports of the results obtained being published 
annually in the Report of the Department of Agriculture. The 
possibility of mulberry silk production was examined by an expert 
sericulturist who visited East Africa in 1929, but at the time of 
writing his report had not been received. 


Central Province.—As elsewhere, the rains were belated, with 
adverse effect on the rice and maize crops. In March excellent rains 
were reported, but maize and rice were too near premature ripeness 
for these to benefit. The more drought-resistant crops, such as 
sorghums and bulrush millets, were in much better condition, while 
groundnuts were expected to yield well. At the end of April an 
improvement of all crops was reported owing to favourable rains, 
but at the end of May the food position was insecure in certain areas, 
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though in the remainder of the Province the crops were fair to good. 
On the completion of the harvest, almost all crops were found to 
have suffered in yield by the late opening and the early cessation of 
the rains and in certain areas there was a definite shortage of food 
crops. The Wagogo, however, are fully alive to the dangers of food 
shortage in their arid country and as soon as the failure of the rains 
augured badly for the harvest, the Native Administrations forbade 
the sale of grain in the markets of Dodoma and Mpwapwa. The 
Indian merchants kept up a brisk trade between Dodoma and the 
Kondoa District which, alone of the districts in the Province, had 
enjoyed bountiful rain, and which produced the largest grain crops 
in its history, so that those areas, which would otherwise have 
suffered badly from food shortage, were able to draw on Kondoa 
for supplies. 

Many of the Native Administrations in the Province sent exhibits 
to the Tanganyika Exhibition and those of Manyoni and Mkalama 
received Certificates of Merit for collective exhibits from tribal seed 
farms, while the Mkalama School was awarded the second prize for 
the collection sent in. 

There was an unexpected market for gum arabic in the Province 
and over £10,000 was received by the natives for this commodity, 
which hitherto was unexported. 


Tanga Province.—At the beginning of the season, after planting, 
the rains were satisfactory and the opening prospects were good, a 
position which was maintained throughout May and June. At the 
close of the season the crops were ample and in many parts abundant. 
The acreage planted with maize by native growers increased and 
provided an important cash-crop, for sale chiefly to employers of 
native labour. 

As stated in a previous chapter, a great deal of damage was done 
by locusts in the interior of the Province. 

This was the third year of tea-growing in the Eastern Usambara 
hills on the estate which is the pioneer of this crop. The crop 
flourished and there is every prospect of tea becoming an important 
industry in these hills. Coffee, which is an old established crop, did 
not do so well as in 1928. 


Northern Province—The rainfall for some time after the opening 
of the season was much below the average and north of Mount Meru 
no rain had fallen by the end of April. In the Kilimanjaro area the 
coffee crop, which had begun to flower in March, was reported to be 
seriously affected by drought and thrips at the end of April. At the 
conclusion of the season, in the higher areas, yields of food crops 
were fairly good but those of coffee were below normal, and in the 
lowlands all crops were well below the average yield, cotton, particu- 
larly, suffering from the drought. 

Iringa Province—As elsewhere in the single rainy season areas, 
good rains were belated over the whole Province, except in the high 
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rainfall area of Rungwe. As early as March, in the Mbeya area, 
shortage of food was expected in certain parts. General rains over 
the remainder of the Province set in in March, but it was doubtful 
if the crops would recover from the effects of two to three months’ 
comparatively dry weather. At the end of April the prospects in 
the Rungwe District continued to be good, but localised shortages 
of food elsewhere were still expected. Excellent rains continued in 
May in most parts, except in the dry northern parts of the Province, 
south of the Ruaha River, where a long drought broke in this month. 
From the Njombe District it was reported that the grain crops in 
Northern Ubena had failed, but in the rest of the district the prospect 
of the crops appeared to be good. At the end of the season, on the 
Iringa plateau, the maize crop was estimated to be only 75 per cent. 
of the normal yield, though other crops appeared to be fairly good. 
In the low-lying northern area, most of the crops were less than 
half the normal yield. In the Njombe district, the crops were below 
average throughout the district, but in Rungwe, well up to normal. 


There are about two hundred and fifty European settlers working 
farms in the Province, and engaged in dairy farming, tobacco- 
growing in a small way, coffee and tea planting, sheep and cattle 
farming. It is so far all experimental, so far as s sheep and permanent 
crops are concerned. 


Prospects for tea, which has been planted on an estate in Tukuyu, 
continued to be promising, and experimental plantings of tea were 
made in the Eastern Iringa highlands. Coffee planting in the newly 
settled area of Mbozi continued, and though growth was slow, the 
plants maintained a healthy condition. Two coffee cleaning factories 
were erected in the course of the year. 


Veterinary and Animal Husbandry. 


Rinderpest. 


119. While rinderpest was confined to the Northern and Mwanza 
Provinces the Veterinary Department was more occupied with its 
control than with all the other animal diseases, for, so long as it 
remains, it is a perpetual scourge to the infected districts and a 
menace to neighbouring areas which are at present free. Control 
measures were made more difficult by widespread drought in the 
affected areas which weakened the resistance of infected animals 
and hampered the control of stock movements. Serum was used 
freely and in Arusha District alone, where 176,000 cattle were 
implicated, 113,000 inoculations were made. These inoculations 
kept the mortality down to 23,000 which, while sufficiently serious, 
was low compared with what it might have been. At the end of 
the year there remained nine outbreaks in the Musoma District, 
three in the Mwanza District, two in Moshi and four in Arusha. It 
is anticipated that all districts except Musoma will be freed from 
rinderpest within a few months. 
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Other Diseases. 


Contagious Bovine Pleuro-Pneumonia remained confined to 
Masailand. Effective but not irksome quarantine was maintained. 
Mortality was low, and is estimated at 0.3 per cent. of the animals 
involved. 


East Coast Fever still accounted for heavy mortality amongst the 
cattle, but information as to its distribution was carefully collected 
with a view to launching an intensive dipping campaign in the 
areas most affected as soon as funds and staff are available. 


Trypanosomiasis Complaints of the extension of fly-belts were 
received from a few districts, the most serious of these encroach- 
ments being reported from Masailand, where they are partly due 
to East Coast Fever. The Masai remove their cattle from any 
place where East Coast Fever has become rife and do not return 
for more than a year, but while the infected ticks are dying out, 
infected tsetse flies may be entering the abandoned zone, unopposed. 
During the year under review many deaths from trypanosomiasis 
were attributed to the fact that the drought compelled native 
stock-owners to seek for grazing in country which was known to 
carry tsetse fly. 


Mpwapwa Laboratory —A record amount of anti-rinderpest serum, 
viz. nearly 6,000,000 c.c. was manufactured. Research on trypano- 
somiasis resulted in a distinct advance being made with chemo- 
therapy ; and most cases of this disease are readily curable if treat- 
ment is commenced early. Work on rinderpest vaccine was continued 
with a view to the possibility of interposing a protective belt of 
vaccinated, but non-infected, cattle between Tanganyika and any 
infected neighbouring country. At present it is possible to produce 
a vaccine satisfactory in every way, except as regards cost and keep- 
ing properties. 


Animal Husbandry.—The conclusion arrived at after experiments 
made over several years on the grading-up of native cattle is that 
each local breed represents the type of animal best suited to its 
environment, and that until the environment is improved the best 
results are obtained by selection within those breeds. Accordingly 
preparations are being made to meet the demand for sires by stock- 
owners who wish to improve their stock, and who at the same time 
are willing to provide the higher standard of conditions of housing 
and feeding which are required by better bred animals. There are, 
however, still many difficulties to be overcome before rapid attempts 
to grade up native animals can be recommended with confidence. 


The Veterinary Department is co-operating with the East African 
Agricultural Research Station at Amani for the improvement of 
animal nutrition. 
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XXI.— POPULATION. 


120. The last official census of the population was taken in 1921 
when the European population of the Territory was shown to 
be 2,447, of whom 1,598 were British subjects. 

A count taken in February, 1928, showed the European population 
to be 5,274, of whom 873 were officials. A count taken at the 
beginning of 1929 showed an increase of 504, or a total European 
population of 5,778, made up as follows :— 


‘British: <ss> ise ceed AS GN ices 0533 0687* 
German ... aie = ik ed Ss isa b898 
Greek... nue ter ase or eke «633 
Swiss... fee a sis a a we = 195 
French ... vas ne ‘ie ge ae w=: 198 
Italian ... we ioe aes see ie SA 99 
Belgian ... dee ne Sate an ne Bue 48 
Austrian sie us “i tee mas ee 24 
American en eS es i ae eas 59 
Danish ... sae es oP aa es ies 2° 
Czechoslovak... one vee oa ee ioe 24 
Norwegian ee aoe ey aed re nee 16 
Russian ... we ss ae ee EA i 16 
Hollanders ag ue te ee are ies 14 
Swedish ... 4 
Luxemberg ae as ie des ae De 5 
Polish... ee er nie ie nee ee ll 
Spanish ... wer ee ie ae ae 3s 1 
Danzig ... eA Seid ae i soe re 2 
Roumanian 6 
Esthonian 4 
Bulgarian 1 
Jugo Slav 1 

5,778 


| 


Of this number 3,250 were men, 1,535 women, 508 male and 485 
female children. 

The number of non-natives, other than Europeans, according to 
the Census of 1921, was as follows :— 


British Indians ... 0 aN xs are 9,411 
Portuguese Indians_... ae hiss eas ve 798 
Arabs... nae ce oan eee ae w. 4,041 
Baluchis ae ay ae sa 355 ww. = 852 
Unclassified ... -. = 389 


No count or census of non-natives, other than Europeans, has 
been taken since 1921, but it is known that the Indian population 
has considerably increased since that year. 





* Includes South African Dutch. 
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As it was considered desirable for administrative reasons to obtain 
a census of non-natives in certain provinces in 1930 an Ordinance 
was passed in December, 1929, to give legislative sanction for this 
purpose. This will not affect the taking of the decennial census of 
the whole population which is due to be made in 1931. 

A census of the native population was taken by the Native 
Administrations of the Territory in April, 1928, and may be 
regarded as containing the most accurate statistics yet obtained of 
the native population. The total native population was shown to 
be 4,740,706. 

The following table gives comparative figures of the native 
population according to counts taken in 1913, 1921 and 1928 :— 








Province. Census, 1913. Census, 1921. Census, 1928. 
Mwanza... sae ae 620,000 702,300 798,647 
Central... sue see 517,700 467,590 7,467 
Tabora... sien ae 437,500 502,100 533,746 
Eastern... ea mia 481,800 463,700 519,216 
Tringa se wae aes 285,800 342,000 413,882 
Lindi see eae oss 491,700 327,400 357,255 
Tanga sia oes: ose 305,500 269,900 349,375 
Bukoba_... eas oy 270,500 320,100 348,036 
Northern ... ase Ss 202,500 255,900 324,991 
Kigoma ... oe $e 240,000 233,100 290,519 
Mahenge ... Me ese 210,300 222,800 197,572 

4,063,300 4,106,890 4,740,706 


The number of persons who entered the Territory, inclusive of 
visitors and passengers in transit, during the year was :— 


Europeans, Americans, and Eurasians oF. ... 1,220 

Indians and Goans__... aw. 2,268 

Others (i.e., pacteaiaat Sinhalese, Chinese, oe 
Somalis) dae 297 


XXII.—COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC WORKS. 


Railways. 
121.—The Tanganyika Railway System comprises :— 

(1) The Central Railway, 772 miles in length, from Dar es 
Salaam to Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika. 

(2) The Tabora-Mwanza Branch Line from the Central 
Railway to Mwanza on Lake Victoria, a distance of 235 miles. 

(3) The Northern Railway from Tanga to Moshi, a distance 
of 219 miles, with an extension from Moshi to Arusha, 54 miles 
long, which was opened to traffic on the 13th December, 1929. 

(4) The Lindi Tramway, a narrow-gauge line running from 
Mingoyo, near Lindi, to Ndanda, a distance of 57 miles. The 
system is only worked during certain seasons of the year and 
then by hand power only. 
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Proposed Extensions. 


It is proposed to construct a railway which will leave the Central 
Line at Manyoni Station near the summit of the Saranda escarp- 
ment, and will run from Manyoni in a northerly direction parallel 
to the escarpment at a distance varying from twenty to twenty-five 
miles from the latter. Its length will be approximately seventy-two 
miles to Singida, the headquarters of the administrative district of 
Singida, whence an extension of approximately twenty-two miles 
will be made to Kinyangiri, situated on the edge of the Iramba 
plateau. 

For the first twenty-five miles the line will traverse a sparsely 
populated area, inhabited mainly by the Wagogo. At Suna, the 
country of the Wanyaturu tribe will be entered, with the head- 
quarters of its chief at Singida. This tribe numbers approximately 
200,000 people who are mainly pastoral, owning large herds of 
cattle, but at the same time they grow some crops, notably millet 
and groundnuts. Their wants are few, and so far incentive to work 
has been lacking through the difficulty of exporting their cattle and 
produce. 

The extension to Kinyangiri will tap the more virile and productive 
tribe of the Waniramba, numbering approximately 100,000. The 
strong physique and business acumen of these people are typified 
by their practice of carrying their produce over the whole distance 
of about 130 miles to the market at Manyoni, where higher prices 
prevail, rather than to the closer market at Singida. They have a 
high reputation as keen and careful workers on their plantations, 
while, like their neighbours, they own large herds of cattle. 


The main economic crop of the natives, namely, groundnuts, will 
probably remain the chief cash crop. It is widely cultivated over 
the whole area inhabited by the Wanyaturu and Waniramba, but. 
most extensively on the Iramba plateau. The export of grain and 
the production of ghee should be largely increased on the completion 
of the railway, on which construction will be started shortly and 
which is estimated to cost about £550,000. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has approved a free grant of £30,000 for interest on the cost 
of construction. 

Approval has been given for the construction of a short branch 
running off the Moshi-Arusha railway at Sanya Station to Engare 
Nairobi, a distance of about twenty-five miles, at an estimated cost 
of £130,000. His Majesty’s Government has approved a free grant 
to cover interest charges up to 5} per cent. actually incurred for a 
period of two years. The extension will tap a fertile area in which 
coffee, sisal, maize, and wheat show signs of promise. 

A report on the prospects of a railway to the southern area of the 
Territory was in course of printing, but the whole question of the 
construction of a line to this part of Tanganyika was still under 
consideration. 
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Traffic. 

Owing to severe washaways which took place on the Central 
Railway in January and February, 1930, which caused delays in the 
submission of statistics, the figures given below for the year 1929 
must be taken as approximate only. The receipts from revenue 
were £786,631 as against £659,420 in 1928. Coaching traffic showed 
an increase of £12,800 and the goods traffic an increase of £95,000. 
The quantity of goods carried increased by 12,000 tons, owing to 
the general development of the Territory and to increased traffic 
with the Belgian Congo. 

Passenger traffic showed the following increases :— 


Number. Amount. 
2 
Ist Class sa ape as 160 2,800 
2nd Class eg BAR oats 2,100 3,800 
3rd Class a oe 9,700 6,200 


The assimilation of goods rates on the Tanganyika and the Kenya- 
Uganda Railways was practically completed, but passenger rates 
differ. The fares in Tanganyika for third class accommodation, 
which is that used by the native population, are less, by approxi- 
mately a third, than those in force on the Kenya-Uganda Rail- 
ways. 


Electricity. 


122. There are Government electricity generating stations at 
Dar es Salaam, Dodoma, Tabora and Kigoma and a privately owned 
service at Tanga. 

The negotiations (to which reference was made in paragraph 123 
of the Report for 1928), for transferring the Dar es Salaam and other 
services to a public private company and for the development of 
electric power from the Pangani Falls were still in progress. 


Shipping. 


Shipping Services. 
128. The following ocean-going steamship lines call regularly at 
the principal Ports :— 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited. 
British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 
Messageries Maritimes. 
Clan Ellerman and Harrison Joint Service Line. 
Holland Africa Lijn. 
Deutsche-Ost-Afrika Linie. 
Navigatione Libera Triestina S.A. 
Ellerman and Bucknall Line. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha. . 
Compagnie Belge Maritime du Congo. 
Compagnia Italiana Transatlantica. 
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Coastal services are maintained by the Tanganyika Railway 
Marine, the Zanzibar Government, the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers, the Shell 
Company, the Deutsche-Ost-Afrika Linie, and the African Wharfage 
Company Limited. The ports of Mwanza and Bukoba on Lake 
Victoria are regularly visited by the steamers of the Kenya and 
Uganda Railway Marine which, during the produce season, are 
supplemented by lighters. 

The steamers of the Grand Lacs Company carry the trade between 
the Belgian Congo and Kigoma, while the Tanganyika Railway 
Steamships Liemba and Mwanza run from Kigoma to the southern 
ports of Lake Tanganyika including Mpulungu, Northern Rhodesia. 
An order will shortly be placed for a new steamer for Lake Tangan- 
yika at an estimated cost of £100,000. 
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Wharves and Harbours. 


124, Extensive improvements to the wharf and harbour of Dar es 
Salaam were taken in hand, including reclamation work and the 
erection of new transit sheds, the provision of a tug and fixed 
moorings in the harbour at an estimated cost of £40,000, and the 
extension of the existing lighter wharf. 

Accommodation and equipment at the wharf of Tanga were 
admittedly unsatisfactory but schemes were drawn up for the 
temporary and permanent improvement of the wharf and cranage 
facilities. Approval was given for the sum of £125,000 to be spent 
thereon, together with a sum of £4,000 for lighting the harbour. 


Air Navigation. 


125.—The Imperial Air Navigation Orders in Council of 1922, 
1927, and 1929, were applied to the Territory and Air Navigation 
Directions were issued, and came into force on Ist September, to 
supplement the provisions of the Order in Council of 1927. An Air 
Board was formed to advise the Government in aviation matters, 
consisting of the Chief Secretary, Attorney-General, Director of 
Public Works, Officer Commanding Troops and Postmaster General, 
with the present Director of Surveys, who has practical experience 
of flying, as Technical Advisory Officer. 

During the year several new aerodromes were prepared. In 
addition to those at Dares Salaam, Tabora and Mwanza, the 
grounds at Moshi, Kondoa-Irangi, Dodoma, Migoli and Korogwe 
were made available for all types of machines, though the last-named 
occasionally becomes waterlogged during the rainy season. The 
preparation of the Sadani ground was nearly completed by the end 
of the year. At Arusha and Kilwa there are grounds suitable for 
light aircraft, and sites were selected at Kigoma and Tanga. 

The preparation of the landing grounds at Arusha and Mbeya 
will be commenced as soon as the sites have been finally approved 
by representatives from the Air Ministry and Imperial Airways 
Limited. 

Roads. 


126.—On the Iringa-Mwenzo section of the main route from 
Northern Rhodesia to Dodoma, temporary bridges were erected on 
the new deviation which was surveyed last year for the purpose of 
avoiding the Buhoro Flats and the deviation was made passable for 
lorries during the dry season. On the Dodoma-Iringa section of the 
same road, the Ruaha Bridge, consisting of two 37-feet shore spans 
and two 130-feet main spans, was nearing completion at the year’s 
end. i 

Work on the Dodoma-Kondoa-Arusha road, by which road 
communication is maintained with Kenya, was carried on through 
the difficult country round Kondoa and beyond the Kola Escarp- 
ment. A beginning was made with bridges and culverts at the 
Arusha end of the section. 
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The Dar es Salaam-Morogoro road was begun, and a track passable 
for motor cars was got through in time for the Tanganyika Exhibition 
held in Dar es Salaam in September, thus enabling a number of 
up-country visitors to make the whole journey by road. A pontoon 
was placed at the Ruvu River, and a steel bridge was under con- 
struction at the Ngerengere, thus surmounting the two principal 
obstructions. Large sections of the road run through black cotton 
soil and low-lying country, which will prevent the use of the road 
in all weathers, but during the dry season its utility has already 
been proved in the short time it has been open. 


On the Tanga-Moa road, the Sigi bridge was successfully launched 
and the deviation rendered necessary by its construction was 
completed. This bridge consists of a single steel span, 171 feet long, 
and is the longest single-span road bridge yet erected in the 
Territory. 

Construction was begun in Dar es Salaam on a reinforced concrete 
pile bridge, 276 feet in length, over Msimbazi Creek. As stated in 
the first chapter of the Report, this bridge will connect Dar es 
Salaam with its new suburb at Oyster Bay, and will provide for 
two lines of traffic, as well as for footway and tramway tracks. 


In the Kigoma Province, a road from Kipili to Sumbawanga was 
in course of construction, the most difficult sections of the existing 
district road being realigned to improve the grades. Two permanent 
bridges were erected, together with others of heavy timber construc- 
tion. A steel bridge, consisting of four spans of 37 feet and two of 
20 feet, is under construction over the Ruchugi River on the Uvinza- 
Kasulu road. 

In the Mwanza Province, the construction of permanent cause- 
ways, bridges and culverts, on the feeder roads to the Tabora- 
Mwanza Railway, continued. 

In the Northern Province permanent culverts were constructed 
over the many irrigation canals on the Moshi-Arusha road, in place 
of the old timber bridges which were always a source of trouble on 
this road. Mechanical graders in this and in the Tanga Province 
did good work, especially on the Moshi-Himo and Arusha-Longido 
roads. 

A district road to serve the mining area of the Lupa was con- 
structed to join the Central Railway at Itigi. 

At Mikindani steps were taken to repair considerable damage 
done by a violent storm which swept the township, destroying most 
of the bridges and breaking up the sea walls and drainage system. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 
127.—A considerable increase of postal, telegraph and telephone 
business was recorded. Internal correspondence increased by 33 per 
cent. while outward and inward external correspondence increased by 
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23 and 16 per cent. respectively. The relative increase in parcel 
post business was 31, 21, and 13 per cent. respectively. Postal 
orders issued showed an increase of 10 per cent. in number and 7 per 
cent. in value, and postal orders paid increased by 20 and 15 per 
cent. respectively. Ordinary money order transactions represented 
an increase of over 10 per cent., while the amount of remittances 
increased by 4 per cent. The Telegraph Money Order service was 
more extensively used and remittances increased by 25 per cent. 
In the Savings Bank Department 728 new accounts were opened as 
against 343 accounts closed ; deposits during the year amounting 
to £19,298 against £15,163 withdrawn. The number of open accounts 
at the end of the year was 1,488 and the amount standing to the 
credit of depositors was £18,197. 


The volume of telegraph traffic handled increased by 
approximately 9 per cent., the internal and external increase being 
more or less uniform. There was no extension of routes, but an 
additional number of offices were opened for public service on 
existing routes. The tariff for internal press messages was reduced 
towards the end of the year with a resultant increase in the volume 
of this class of telegram. A week-end letter telegram service was 
established with Great Britain, Northern Ireland, Irish Free State, 
and Switzerland, at less than the Deferred Letter Telegram tariff, 
and soon became popular. 


The Territory is well served by external telegraph communication, 
being connected by land lines with Kenya and Uganda northwards 
by three independent channels, and with Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland and Southern Africa by two independent channels. 
Communication with other parts of the world is maintained through 
the Eastern and Associated Telegraph Company’s system via 
Zanzibar, and, with the Congo, communication is maintained 
through the Belgian wireless station at Kigoma, whence direct 
wireless communication with Belgium is established. 


Telephone developments continued apace and trunk working was 
established between Tanga and Mombasa, thus providing com- 
munication between the latter port and Dares Salaam. The revenue 
from trunk calls increased by 83 per cent. Additional telephone 
exchanges were established in Dar es Salaam and Tanga, the revenue 
from rentals increasing by 43 per cent. 


The wireless station at Dar es Salaam was equipped with apparatus 
for the transmission of ultra-short wave signals, thus providing the 
Territory with an effective means of participating in long-distance 
point-to-point communication, should the necessity arise. Experi- 
mental communication was successfully established with Great 
Britain. The volume of traffic sent to ship stations increased by 
50 per cent., while the traffic received increased by 20 per cent. 
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Public Works. 


128. A beginning was made to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Committee appointed in 1927 to report on the 
housing accommodation of Government officials in Dar es Salaam 
and Tanga, to which reference was made in paragraph 130 of the 
Report for 1928. Twelve houses were completed at Sea View, a 
bracing site on the seafront about a mile and a-half from the town, 
and towards the end of the year preparations were in hand for 
building ten more at the new suburb of Oyster Bay. At Mpwapwa 
quarters and offices, etc., were built for the Veterinary Department 
which moved there from the capital at the end of the year. At 
Morogoro the offices and quarters of the Agricultural Department 
Headquarters were started, and a new gaol and gaoler’s house were 
nearing completion. An entomological laboratory was completed. 


At Tanga a new block of Government offices was under construc- 
tion to replace the former rented accommodation, together with 
six houses, while forty quarters for the native police, together with 
the necessary outbuildings, were completed. 


At Mwanza a new Courthouse was built, the old one being converted 
into quarters, and a third quarter was completed. 


The European Maternity Home at Arusha, which was built partly 
from Government funds but mainly from the Rothschild bequest, 
was completed. 


Other European quarters were built at Dodoma and Lindi. 


The construction of a reinforced concrete pier at Bukoba was 
begun, and the customs shed was extended. 


At Tabora the Central School buildings were nearing completion. 
Quarters and offices for the East African Meteorological Service and 
three other European quarters were in hand. A girls’ school, with 
buildings of a semi-permanent nature only, was built, quarters being 
completed for the head mistress and assistant mistress. 


Amongst other work carried out for the Medical Department, 
native hospitals or additional wards to existing hospitals were 
erected at Bukoba, Tabora, Tanga, Kigoma, Arusha and Dar es 
Salaam, as were buildings for the leper settlement at Nunje, and at 
the tuberculosis camp at Kibongoto in the Moshi District. 


Water supplies in townships received considerable attention 
during the year. At Dar es Salaam, mains of increased capacity are 
being installed and an additional storage tank with a capacity of 
40,000 gallons is being erected. The water supply was extended to 
the offensive factory sites in one direction and to the Oyster Bay 
suburb in the other, the borehole artesian supply system being 
further increased to meet the extra demands for water. 
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At Tanga, where the water supply had presented a difficult 
problem, boreholes were sunk, mains were laid, and a reservoir was 
in course of erection. 


At Dodoma, a township of increasing size situated in a dry area 
which suffers frequently from drought, an earth dam, with a concrete 
regulating tower was nearly completed at the year end. This dam 
impounds 26,000,000 gallons, and can be heightened to increase its 
capacity to 41,500,000 gallons. The pipes for the main to the town 
itself and the distribution system are expected to arrive in 1930. 


Plans and estimates for a water supply scheme for Iringa township 
were prepared and the necessary service tank and pipes for the 
distribution system were ordered. 


A scheme was also drawn up for the town of Mwanza where the 
source of supply will be the Lake, and a scheme for Bukoba was 
under preparation. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Classification of Native Administrations. 


Preratory Nore. 


In the following statement the term “‘ Federation of Chiefs ”’ is applied to Councils 
formed by powerful Chiefs who are rulers of considerable areas in which they retain 
complete independence and freedom of executive action, but are associated together 
in Councils for general administrative purposes and as Courts of Appeal. The 
term “ Tribal Council ’’ denotes Councils formed by petty Chiefs and village Head- 
men. The units of these Councils also retain executive freedom in their own areas 
but are by themselves incapable of maintaining separate administrations. They 
form a Council Treasury and in most cases constitute a Court of Appeal. In both 
cases the Council may, as a Native Authority, make rules for the whole area under 
the Native Authority Ordinance if the members of the Council so decide, and this 
has been done by some of the Councils. The term ‘Tribal Chief’ is self- 
planatory. 




















Province and Jatin ini i i ficatic 
‘Districts, Native Administration Units. \ Classification. 
Buxosa. 

Bukoba .-. | The Council of Bukoba Chiefs ... ... | Federation of Chiefs. 

District 

Biharamulo 
District... | The Chief of Rusubi ... bets «-. | Tribal Chief. 
The Chief of Busubi_... ase .. | Tribal Chief. 
The Chief of Kimwani ... sé ... | Tribal Chief. 
The Chief of Usambiro ... on ... | Tribal Chief. 
| The Chief of Bugufi ie oes «+. | Tribal Chief. 
CENTRAL. 
Dodoma 
District... | The Council of the Wagogo of Dodoma... | Tribal Council. 
Mpwapwa The Chief of the Wagogo of Northern | Tribal Chief. 
District. Mpwapwa. 
The Council of the Wagogo of Southern | Tribal Council. 
Mpwapwa. 
Singida The Chief of the Wanyaturu ... ... | Tribal Chief. 
District. i 
Mkalama The Council of the Chiefs of Mkalama... | Federation of Chiefs. 
District. 
Kondoa | The Chief of the Warangi eas ... | Tribal Chief. 
District. ' The Chief of the Wasandawi_ ... «.. | Tribal Chief. 
Manyoni | The Manyoni Council... ane .-. ; Tribal Council. 
District. | 
Eastern.” | | 
Morogoro The Chief of Northern Uluguru «.. | Tribal Chief. 
District. | The Chief of Southern Uluguru ... | Tribal Chief. 
| The Unguru Council (ss . | Tribal Council. 
| The Ukutu Council 3 Tribal Council. 
Kilosa , The Chief of North Usagara Tribal Chief. 
District. The Chief of South Usagara : Tribal Chief. 





The Chief of Uvidunda ... noe | Tribal Chief. 
; The Chief of Ukaguru ... an ... | Tribal Chief. 
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Protas on | The Native Administration Unite. Classification, 
EasTERN— ' 
Bagamoyo The Chief of Udoe . | Tribal Chief. 
District. The Chief of Uzigua Tribal Chief. 
The Zaramo Council... a Tribal Council. 
The Ukwere Council of Chiefs ... Tribal Council. 
The Headman of Kaole.. Headman chosen by the 
people. 
The Headman of Mlingotini Headman chosen by the 
; people. 
The Headman of Sadani Headman chosen by the 
| ple. 
Rufiji District. | The Chief of Udengereko Tribal Chief. 
The Chief of Urufiji Tribal Chief. 
The Umatumbi Council... «+» | Tribal Council. 
Dar-es-Salaam | Direct Administration | 
District. 
Inmnca. = | ' 
Iringa District. | The Chief of Uhehe Tribal Chief. 
Njombe The Chief of Ubena Tribal Chief. 
District. The Chief of Ukinga : . | Tribal Chief. 
The Chief of Upangwa ... ...._—«.. | Tribal Chief. 
Rungwe The Chief of Unyakyasa Bes .«.. | Tribal Chief. 
District. The Chief of Ukukwe wee «+. | Tribal Chief. 
i 
Mbeya | The Chief of Usangu | Tribal Chief 
District. The Chief of Unyanwanga | Tribal Chief with 
| The Chief of Unyiha . | Tribal Chief | combined 
The Chief of Malwa . | Tribal Chief { Native 
The Chief of Uwungu Tribal Chief | Treasury. 
The Chief of Umalila Tribal Chief 
The Chief of Usongwe Tribal Chief. 
Note :—The Kipembawe unit i is : not in- 
cluded, as it has been transferred to | 
the Kitunda area of Tabora Province. | 
Kicoma. | | 
Kigoma ! The Ujiji Council of Chiefs Tribal Council. 
District. The Uvinza Council of Chiefs ... Tribal Council. 
The Tongwe Council of Chiefs ... Tribal Council. 
The Ubende Council Tribal Council. 
The Baholoholo Council Tribal Council. 
| The Karema Council... 438 | Tribal Council. 
Kasulu The Kasulu Council Tribal Council. 
District. | 
Kibondo | The Kibondo Council Federation of Chiefs. 
District. (But two separate 


Ufipa District. 
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The Fipa Council one 
The Chief of Lyangalile .. 
The Chief of Rungu North 
The Chief of Rungu South 
The Mambwe Council 





Native Treasuries). 
Federation of Chiefs. 
Tribal Chief. 

Tribal Chief. 
Tribal Chief. 
Tribal Council. 
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Brownce and Native Administration Units. - Classification. 
Linoi. 
Lindi District. | The Mwera Council ate ey ++» | Tribal Council. 
The Makonde Council Tribal Council. 
Mikindani The Makonde Council of Mikindani |... | Tribal Council. 
District. The Makonde Council of Newala ... | Tribal Council. 
Masasi District. | The Magingo Ndonde Council . «+» | Tribal Council. 
The Masasi Native Council... Tribal Council. 
The Council of Ngoni-Ndendeule Head. Tribal Council. 
men (Tunduru). 
The Council of Matambwe Headmen | Tribal Council. 
(Tunduru). 
The Yao-Makua Council (Tunduru) ... | Tribal Council. 
Chief Mataka of Tunduru des .. | Tribal Chief. 
Chief Kandulu of Tunduru ___... «+. | Tribal Chief. 
Chief Mtarika of Tunduru es Tribal Chief. 
The Council of Makua Headmen (Tun- Tribal Council. 
duru). 
Kilwa District. | The Machinga Council ... oes «+. | Tribal Council. 
The Mwera Council a aa «+» | Tribal Council. 
The Matumbi Council ... ue «+» | Tribal Council. 
The Magingo-Ndonde Council ... «+ | Tribal Council. 
MAHENGE. 
Mahenge The Pogoro Council... ate «+ | Tribal Council. 
District. | The Mbunga Council... eee ++. | Tribal Council. 
The Bena Council wee “ts «+» | Tribal Council. 
The Chief of Wangoni ... aa ++» | Tribal Chief. 
The Chief of Wangindo ... as «+. | Tribal Chief. 
The Chief of Wandamba aca ... | Tribal Chief. 
Songea The Angoni Council is sae ... | Federation of Chiefs. 
District. | The Nyasa Council pee ee ... | Tribal Council. 
The Chief of the Wamatengo ... a | Tribal Chief. 
Mwanza. | 
Mwanza | The Chief of Ukerewe ... be «. | Tribal Chief. 
District. | The Chief of Ukara es a0 .+. | Tribal Chief. 
| The Chief of Urima ats “0 se Tribal Chief. 
The Chiefs of Bukole-Buy ombe «| Tribal Chiefs. 
The Chief of Mwingiro ... aie .». | Tribal Chief. 
The Chief of Msalala Ndogo_... ... | Tribal Chief. 
| The Chief of Bukumbi ... ies ... | Tribal Chief. 
| The Chief of Mwanza... a «+. | Tribal Chief. 
The Lukaranga Federation _... -»» | Federation of Chiefs. 
The Uzinza Federation ... as ... | Federation of Chiefs. 
(Under Head Chief). 
Kwimba | The Bukwimba Federation... «+. | Federation of Chiefs. 
District. | (Under Head Chief). 
Maswa District. | The Ubinza Federation ... oe .+» | Federation of Chiefs. 
(Under Head Chief). 
The Usega Federation ... se :+» | Federation of Chiefs. 


(Under Head Chief). 
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f rouince one Native Adminiatration Unite. |  Claseification. 
Mwanza—contd. H 
Musoma The Chief of Bukwaya ... .. | Tribal Chief. 
District. The Chief of Buzanaki ... . | Tribal Chief. 

The Kuria Federation Tribal Council. 

The Girango Federation... .-. | Tribal Council. 

The Suba Federation eee «+» | Tribal Council. 

The Chief of Majita ... oe «+. | Tribal Chief. 

The Chief of Ushashi_... tes ... . Tribal Chief. 

The Chief of Ikizu ee : .+. | Tribal Chief. 

The Chief of Ngruimi_... ets ... | Tribal Chief. 

The Ikoma Federation ... aoe feo | Tribal Council. 

NORTHERN. | t 
Arusha The Council of Arusha Chiefs ... Federation of Chiefs. 
District. The Chief of the Wamera abe Tribal Chief. 
Moshi District. | The Council of Chagga Chiefs ... ++ | Federation of Chiefs. 

The Kahe Arusha Chini Council . ' Tribal Council. 

Mbulu District. | The Chief of Mbulu ts ves .. | Tribal Chief. 
| The Chief of Ufiome __... ase +. | Tribal Chief. 

The Chief of the Barabaig . «+. | Tribal Chief. 

Masai District. | The Chief of the Masai ... ous «+. | Tribal Chief. 

The Council of Sonjo Headment ... | Tribal Council (Note : 
| A Native Treasury 
| has not yet been or- 

ganised on account of 
| the primitive condi- 
j tions in the area). 
Tapora. | 
Tabora The Chief of Unyanyembe see «+» | Tribal Chief. 
District. The Chief of Uyui ee .. | Tribal Chief. 

The Chief of Ngulu ' Tribal Chief. 

The Chief of Ugunda Tribal Chief. 

The Chief of Ushetu i Tribal Chief. 

The Chief of Uyowa . | Tribal Chief. 

The Chief of Urambo .. Tribal Chief. 

| The Council of Usagari ... Tribal Council. 
Nzega District. | The Nyamwezi Federation . | Federation of Chiefs. 
| The Chief of Nyawa . | Tribal Chief. 
Shinyanga ' The Sukuma Federation ; Federation of Chiefs. 
District. The Luhumbo, Tinde-Usule Federation. ' Federation of Chiefs. 
Kahama 1 The Kahama Federation ! Federation of Chiefs. 
District. \ ' 
Kitunda area ' Re-organisation of Native Administra- 
not yet ‘tion Units proceeding. 
gazetted as a 
District. 
TanGa. 
Tanga District. | Direct Administration ... 
Usambara | The Chief of Usambara ... Tribal Chief. 
District. | 
Pare District. | The Pare Council 23% . | Tribat Council. 
Handeni ’ The Zigua Council ' Tribal Council. 
District. The Nguu Council. Re cea Tribal Council. 
Pangani . The Coastal Council of Pangani Tribal Council. 


District. ' 
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APPENDIX II. 


List showing the numbers of Europeans, Asiatica, and Africans provided for in 
the Tanganyika Territory Estimates for 1929-30. (The list does not include 
unskilled and casual labourers, menials, etc.) :— 





Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Private Secretary and Aide- ede COMP ss aoe 1 - _ 
Chief Clerk, Governor’s Office ... a oe ee 1 —_ _ 
Chauffeurs ose ea pets oe tee ove 1 1 _ 
Chief Secretary . as ha . in 1 — _ 
Secretary for Native Affairs so te es : 1 — _ 
Deputy Chief Secretary ren <3 aes oe 1 _ _ 
Assistant Chief Secretary .o of ove . 1 _ - 
Assistant Secretary for Native “Affairs We a 1 _ _ 
Assistant Secretaries... aoe oe oo wee 6 _ = 
Keeper of German Records... ote ues #8 1 = = 
Office Assistant Secrefariet) aa ave oe ae 1 _ _ 
Clerks... ae ae dee tee oo woo 7 5 
Stenographer_... one see ae oe 1 = =: 
Government Printer... te ae ave ase 1 _ _ 
Senior Assistant Printer ae rH ots ae9 1 _ _ 
Assistant Printers ove ons ae one on 2 = _ 
Linotype Operators... nae ay ate ay 2 1 _ 
Machine Overseer _- ... tn a one ae 1 _ _ 
Bookbinding Overseer ... aa es eae oe 1 _ — 
Proof Reader... Bee aie ees, oes ae 1 _ _ 
Clerks... ees os wo 6 5 
African Compositors, Pressmen, Binders, etc. ww _ 102 
Provincial Commissioners aes wee tt w Il _ fe 
Deputy Provincial Commissioners... one 3 ae — 
Administrative Officers and Cadets... ae «. 148 _ ig 
Clerks... + Aas sca 2 85 166 
Hut Counters and Local ‘Interpreters wee wo — 205 
Market Masters, etc. ... wee se “oo _ 38 
Liwalis, Cadis, Akidas, Town Headmen, etc. wo _ 1% 
Messengers 55 obs see ces Ree s — _ 272 
Deputy Treasurer on eee an one ae 1 ca = 
Assistant Treasurers... sen ee ae oe OTL _ = 
Clerks... se aa ste ene 42 3 
Comptroller of Customs... Ree - ose aes oes 1 _ = 
Deputy Comptroller of Customs ase oe a 1 _ _ 
Supervisors of Customs tie Pers oo. §=12 _ _ 
Inspector in Charge, Preventive Servic ice ase oes 1 _ _ 
Clerks... aoe ies sa HAs we 109 2 
Labour Commissioner ... eee one Bee 1 = _ 
Deputy Labour Commissioner .. eee ase eee oe 1 = = 
Labour Officers ... Br aes one one ae 6 = _ 
Labour Supervisor ave er See, ven ee 1 = = 
Clerks he eu oy _ 1 7 
African Overseers (Labour Camps) a _ _ 6 
Dispensers and Hospital Orderlies 5 aoe _ _ 12 
Auditor ... o ase see ove aoe . 1 _ = 
Deputy Auditor .. wee ose one eee a 1 ai = 
Senior Assistant ‘Auditor ave an ae on 1 _ = 
Assistant Auditors aoe rete ous éo5 eins 5 = _ 
Clerks... ase oe ons ae one oe 26 3 
Chief Justice... see ove “ oe ae 1 oss = 
Puisne Judges... eee os on oe on 2 — — 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 


African Process Servers ‘and Interpreters 
Attorney-General See 
Solicitor-General 

Crown Counsel . 

Clerks... 

Administrator-General . oa 
Assistant Administrators-General 
Clerks... en 
Commissioner of Police and Prisons ... 
Deputy Commissioner ... 

District Superintendents 

Pay and Quartermaster... 

Assistant Superintendents 

Chief Inspectors ... 

Inspectors se 

Assistant Inspectors 

Instructors eee 

Sub-Inspectors ... 

Assistant Sub- -Inspectors 

Clerks... 

Motor Fire-engine Drivers 

African Police 
Armourers es 
‘Assistant Commissioner of Prisons 
Superintendents .. eee 
Firet-Class Gaolera 
Second-Class Gaolers 
Clerks : o 
African Warder... 
African Wardresses ous 
Instructors (Prison Industries)... * 
Director of Medical and Sanitary Services 
Deputy Director of Medical Service ... 
Deputy Director of Sanitary Service ... 
Director of Laboratory ... ose 
Senior Medical Officers ... 

Senior Health Officers ... 

Sleeping Sickness Officer 

Medical Officers . 

Dental Surgeons 

Assistant Bacteriologist... 

Entomologist .. 

Analytical Chemist 

Matron see 

Senior Nursing Sisters ay 

Sisters and Health Visitors 

Nursing Sisters ... a 

Laboratory Assistants ... 

Chief Clerk (Medical Department) 
Clerks”... 

Chief Storekeeper (Medical Department) 
Assistant Storekeepers (Medical Department): 
Hospital Quartermaster 6 

Medical Instructors 


PIPE t ttt lead TI 





Conwee 


1,61 
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Superintendent, Lunatic Asylum os os 
Matron, Lunatic Asylum ate bee: eas 
Building Inspector ee on ne see 
Sanitary Superintendents es: see ies 
Dental Mechanic... oe ase aes oe 
Assistant Surgeon 446 f a9 on 
Senior Sub- Assistant Surgeons See 

Sub-Assistant Surgeons wae co ats 
Compounders... res oats aa Aa 


African Dispensers ee ote See, aie 
Sanitary Inspectors... on wes ses 
Vaccinators Sse oes nee 
Director of Veterinary Services ee a 
Deputy Director of Veterinary Services nes 
Veterinary Pathologist ... ie es one 
Assistant Pathologist ... Sus: we 5 
Senior Veterinary Officers : 
Veterinary Officers aes 


Research Officer .. SS 

Entomologist... 

Laboratory Assistant (Veterinary Department 
Chief Clerk as aS 
Clerks... kG ao bts ays a 
Stock Inspectors. ee tee eee dee 
Farm Manager 


Departmental Mechanic os eee Wee 
Quarantine Guards 3 us oe 
Director of Education ... 

Deputy Director 

Superintendents of Education . 

Headmistress A see 

Assistant Mistress aS 

Superintendent of Correspondence Course 
Industrial Instructors (Education m Department) 


Storekeeper eee ue oe 

Clerks... a eh -_ tee ase 
Indian Headmaster... wee one eee 
Indian Masters ... Bd a 85 sne 


African Teachers 

Drill Instructors 

Hospital Dressers (Education Department) . 
Transport Officer 

Senior Assistant ‘Transport Officer 


Assistant Transport Officer... as we 
Workshop Sop ndent at aes ote 
Clerks ee 

Motor Mechanics eas one 


Native Drivers, Cleaners and Chee ‘kers 
British Officers and Non-Commissioned. Officers 
African Combatant Ranks 
Postmaster-General 

Deputy Postmaster-General 
Surveyors.. 

Senior Postmasters 

Postmasters 

Chief Telegraph Engineer 

Telegraph Engineers oe 
District Telegraph Inspectors ... 


= 
oer 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. 


Senior Telegraph Inspectors... 

Telegraph Inspectors... Sea ase 

Chief Electrical Mechanician ... aie 

Electrical Mechanicians a on 

Wireless Officer ... wee 

Chief Accountant eee 

Deputy Chief Accountant 

Accountants sie 

Chief Storekeeper (Posts ‘and Telegraphs Department) 
Draughteman (Posts and Telegraphs Departeent) 2 
Telegraph Artisans aes aS 
Postal Clerks, Te peroptice and Learners oss zs 
Linemen ... coh By i ae oS 
Packers and Overseers ... 

Mechanics 

Director of Agriculture .. 

Deputy Director 

Entomologist ( Agricultural Department) * 
‘Assistant Entomologist : are ae 
Mycologist aye “ ae eve ae ave 
Agricultural Economist | aN ze St wee 
Senior Agricultural Officers... ay eee sae 
District Agricultural Officers ... eee ae a 
Cotton Investigators... S 
Head Gardener, Botanical Gardens, Dar-es-Salaam... 
Agricultural Assistante ... Noe 
Chief Clerk (Agricultural Department) 

Clerks... 

African Agricultural Instructors. 

Overseers, Agricultural Stations 

Station Foremen... one ae vee 

Conservator of Forests ... Ae ee eo aie 
Senior Assistant Conservator ... eae a eae 
Assistant Conservators ... aee a wee os 
Foresters ... on ate is see 

Forest Guards 

Clerks 7 a 

Director of Game “Presei srvation 

Senior Game Ranger 

Game Rangers ted 

Cultivation Protectors ... 

Clerks... wee _ 

Game Scouts”... nes 

Motor Drivers... Ws 

District. Tsetse Reclamation Officers 

Director, Tsetse Research 

Deputy Director and Ecologist 

Entomologist (Tsetse Research) 

Botanist c 








Zoologist ... soe or ae as wey 
Secretary-Librarian nee tee ee or eae 
Observers (Tsetse Research) ... ie ve aoe 
Land Ofticer 

Deputy Land Ofticer ie oy tee 
Assistant Land Ofticers one ae ane 
Clerks... oe Bey o 
Commissioner of ‘Mines - : eee 
Senior Inspector and Inspectors ‘of Mines see 


omeermanermemee! | |omee | | Fae] | | Here Rarer eel! |] | | | eee Ba 


African. 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Clerks... aa. ote nae 3 3 - 
Director of Surveys ane see 4 : 1 _- _- 
Assistant Director ase ee eae ae 1 _ — 
District Surveyors ae a3 4 _ _— 
Senior Staff Surveyors: ae 8 . 1 _ — 
Staff Surveyors ... ES 19 — — 
Temporary Surveyors ... oie y 2 _ _ 
Office Superintendent (Survey Department). toe 1 _ = 
Chief Draughtsman (Surveys) . ane 1 _ _- 
Draughtsman (Surveys) ase . . . 7 —_ _ 
Chief Computer ... . oe . . 1 _ _ 
Computers . ae 5 _ _ 
Clerks ie _ = 3 1 
African Apprentices and “Printers oo oo _ 12 
Director of Geological Survey . eee wale s 1 — — 
Senior Assistant Geologist a see a 7 1 _ _ 
Assistant Geologists... ea aie 3 —_ _ 
Chemist and Petrologist Sat see o 1 _ _ 
Topographer ... on woe one eee 1 _ _ 
Boring Foreman eae aye se6 ove 1 _ _ 
Clerks... wee oi eee wo 2 _— 
Laboratory ‘Assistants (Geological Survey) ... _ _ 2 
Headmen an ors See . _=> _ 4 
Director of Public Works ase ‘ ass 1 — — 
Deputy Director oes or on . 1 _ _ 
Executive Engineers... ae e a 7 _ _ 
Road Engineer ... oe ase ne 1 _ _ 
Assistant Engineers... 28 . 16 _ _ 
Assistant Road Engineers ase one . 2 — _— 
Chief Accountant (Public Works Department) ase 1 = = 
Deputy Chief Accountant ove oe 1 _ — 
Accountants... bes as 5 _ _ 
Chief Clerk (Public Works Department) bo 1 _ _ 
Clerks... 4 47 20 
Chief Storekeeper | (Public Works Department) ae 1 = = 
Storekeepers ... one ae s 3 _— _ 
Architect as cee et tee se see 1 _ _ 
Quantity Surveyor we ae a 1 — — 
Chief Draughtsman (Public Works Department) ot 1 — = 
Draughtsmen (Public Works Department) ree aoe 3 _ _ 
Workshop Superintendent a wes ee. 1 _ _ 
Water Supply Superintendent .. ns 1 — _ 
Mechanics ae oe a ae . 1 3 = 
Inspectors of Works... ate « «635 _ _ 
Road Foremen ... ee eee ts . «- — _ 
Tracer... ee oe on ses : _- 1 _ 
Workshop Overseer... wee ae _ = 


Railways: (Exclusive of Artisans, African Locomotive Staff, Boat Crews, etc.) -— 
Chief Engineer ... eh th ean 
Senior District Engineer eas 
District Engineers dee ah 
Assistant Engineers ve 

Oftice Superintende nt... 


Clerks... wee ose a 
Draughtsmen 





ae#l 11d 
laBl 111i 


Permanent Way Inspec tors oe = = Me 1 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Apprentice Inspectors ... . . . _ 

Chief Inspector of Works 
Works Inspectors ave 
Junior Works Inspectors 
Bridge Inspector... Be 
Sanitary Inspectors (Railways) 
Water Works Foreman (Railways) 
Sub-Permanent Way dnepectory 
Sub-Works Inspectors ... 
Sub-Sanitary Inspectors 

Chief Mechanical Engineer é 
District Locomotive Superintendents ... 
Assistant Locomotive Superintendents 
Office Bupetintcadent one one 
Clerks... 

Draughtsmen aes 

Locomotive Foremen ... 

Boiler Inspector ... 
Locomotive Inspectors 
Engine Drivers ... 
Carriage and Wagon Examiner 

Shedmen .. 

European Locomotive Artisans. 

Traffic Manager .. oa es 

Deputy Traffic Manager _ 

District Traffic Superintendents 

Assistant Traffic Superintendents 

Office Superintendent ... 

Traffic Inspectors 

Clerks 

District Station-. Masters abe 
Station-Masters and Assistants 

Assistant Goods Agent .. ee one 
Asiatic Station, Booking, ‘and Goods Clerks aes 
Yard Foremen 

Assistant Yard Foreman. 

Guards... os ee 

General Manager 

Chief Accountant 

Deputy Chief ‘Accountant 

Assistant Accountants ... 

Senior Stock Verifier 
Office Superintendents 
Clerks 
Travelling Inspectors of ‘Accounts 
Stock Verifier 

Cashier... 

Chief Storekeeper (Railways) . 
Storekeepers... on 
Sub-Storekeepers and Store Warders 
Clerks he oe 
Wharf Supervisors and Masters 

Master, T.R.S. Mwanza.. 
Engineer do. ide 
Master, T.R.S. Liemba . . 
Chief Engineer, T.R.S. Liemba... oe 
Second Engineer do. 

Mate bes _ Rae 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Clerks... aes ass - wo 3 2 
Chief Electrical Engineer | as aoe eH 1 — _ 
Senior Assistant Electrical Engineer ... ass 1 — — 
Assistant Electrical Engineers ... cos 3 8 _ — 
Accountant aM re ane 3 3 1 _ — 
Clerks wee ae . : ase co _ 6 1 
Electrical Fitters | eee ane ues — 7 _ 
Marine Superintendent ... ‘se ove ae 1 _— —_ 
Chief Officer... tee . aes a 1 — _ 
Marine Officers ... oe . oes 3 _ _ 
Pilot wee oe eee, tee Pe 1 _ _ 
Assistant Pilot oe . 1 — 
Clerks : oe . * “ _ 8 4 
Harbour Inspector ve ae . — 2 
Signal Station Staff... ese : a — _— 7 
Captain, T.R.S. Azania acs . ose 1 _— - 
Chief Officer... aS a one 3 1 _ _ 
Chief Engineer ... coe 1 _— _ 
Works Superintendent... ay ase ae Res 1 _ — 
Foreman and Artisans ... eee bee ana ee 2 = _ 


ANNEXURE I. 


In the Report to the Council on the work of the Fifteenth Session of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, the following special observations occur in regard to Educa- 
tion: “ The Commission would be glad to be furnished in future with a comparative 
table showing the total number of pupils and the total number of schools in the 
Territory in the current and previous years.” 

The following are the statistics required for the last five years :— 





Schools, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 





(a) Government ees en 78 84 91 90 95 


(b) Mission (Assisted) (97 183 
(c) Mission (Unassisted) 2,808), |) 2,908) 22887. 7-9. 





ToTats... ese 2,746 3,083 2,948 3,284 2,998 





Average Attendance. 





(a) Government Schools... 4,436 4,577 6,231 5,413 5,454(b) 
(b) Mission (Assisted) 10,445 

i ... | 93,000 | 90,200 | 86,393 | 84,834 
(c) Mission (Unassisted) 





81,074(c) 
! iy 
Torars ... «| 97,436 | 94,777 | 91,624 | 90,247 | 96,973 


(a) An explanation of the decrease between 1928 and 1929 is not yet possible 
but is being investigated. It may be due to the fact that certain Missions, having 
registered schools, as required by the African Education Ordinance, then found 
that they were unable to find teachers to conduct them. 

(b) The percentage of attendance at Government Schools has risen during the 
year to 79-3 per cent. as compared with 77-7 per cent. in 1928. 

(c) The fact that no increase is recorded during the five years is due to the fact 
that the earlier returns must be accepted only as generous approximations. 
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ANNEXURE II. 


Customs and Railway Policy. 


In the report to the Council on the work of the Fifteenth Session of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission the following special observation occurs under the section 
devoted to the Tanganyika report for 1928 :— 


Customs and Railway Policy—* The Commission has taken note of the under- 
taking given by the accredited representative to point out to his Government the 
possible prejudice which in the opinion of the Commission may be caused to the 
interesta of Tanganyika by the application to that territory of a common policy 
with Kenya regarding Customs tariffs and railway rates.” 


Customs Tariff—tThe existing tariff in Tanganyika has been in force since the 
Ist January, 1924. It is identical with the Kenya tariff except that the duties on 
butter and cheese in Tanganyika are lower than in Kenya. The revision of the 
Tariff, exclusive of the protective duties, has been referred to a Commission con- 
sisting of the Commissioner of Customs, Kenya-Uganda, the Comptroller of Customs, 
Tanganyika, and the Treasurers of Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika. Care will be 
taken by the local Government when the report of the Commission is received to 
ensure that no prejudice to the Territory will be caused by the new general tariff. 
The protective duties were discussed in January, 1930, at a Conference of the 
Governors of Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika. Those duties affect bacon and ham, 
butter and cheese, ghee, maize and maize meal, wheat and wheat flour, sugar, and 
timber. No native interest is affected except in the case of ghee, where the rate of 
duty is, in the opinion of the Tanganyika Government, too high, and they propose 
that it should be reduced. 


Railway Rates.—The Governor reports that in the work of assimilating the railway 
rates of the Kenya-Uganda Railways and the Tanganyika Railways in order to 
prevent competition at competitive points, such as Moshi and Mwanza, before any 
alteration was made every separate item in the Tariff book was scrutinised by him- 
self in order to prevent prejudice to the interests of Tanganyika. In some instances 
Tanganyika was unable to accept the Kenya-Uganda rates as being too high. In 
most of those cases the Kenya-Uganda Railways eventually accepted the Tanganyika 


rates, retaining their own rates in a few. The advantages of freedom of trade 
with Uganda and Kenya are obvious. 


ANNEXURE III. 


In the Report to the Council on the work of the Fifteenth Session of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, the following special observations occur in regard to the Cen- 
tral Railway :— 


“The Commission would be glad to have full information as to the conditions of 
purchase by the Tanganyika Administration of the Central Railway, previously 
owned by a German private company.” 


The statement made by Mr. Jardine, reported on page 128 of the Minutes of the 
Fifteenth Session is correct. The Railway was valued by the High Court under 
Section 8 of the Enemy Property (Retention) Ordinance, 1921, (an Ordinaice to 
make provision for the Retention of Certain Properties), and a copy of the judgment 
of the High Court is attached. 


The valuation placed by the High Court upon the whole Railway as on 10th 
January, 1920, was £600,000 to which was added a sum of £14,000 in respect of 
arrears of interest. Beyond this sum of £614,000 there were no other asseta. Other 
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. claims against the Railway were received by the Custodian of Enemy Property 
as under :— 














Claimant. Sum claimed, to the nearest £. 
£ 

A. Braganza ... © ... See 25 
M. M. Mendes wes aed. 71 
8. E. Esmail vee 52 
D. S. Patel... eae Sn 52 
A. J. Nazareth ae BS 64 
B. Runios _ ase uae 6,207 
C. Gillman... ae oe 593 
Simonidy and Blatziotis Be chet 5,442 

| 12,574 








After deduction of the Custodian’s commission, legal expenses, etc., these claims, 
ranking with the claims of the Government against the Railway, were settled on a 
basis of 13.76 per cent. 


IN HIS MAJESTY’S HIGH COURT OF TANGANYIKA 
AT DAR ES SALAAM. 


Miscellaneous Civil Cause No. 8 of 1924. 


In the matter of the Enemy Property (Retention) Ordinances, 1921 to 1923. 
: AND 
In the matter of the valuation of the property known as the Central Railway. 





JUDGMENT. 


1. This is an application made by the Attorney-General on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the Tanganyika Territory under the Enemy Property (Retention) Ordinance 
1923, for the assessment by the High Court in accordance with the provisions of 
the Ordinance and of the Enemy Property (Retention) Ordinance, 1921, of the value 
of a certain property hereinafter described and known as the Central Railway. 

By Section 4 of the Enemy Property (Retention) Ordinance, 1923, the High 
Court is to value the property as on the 10th January, 1920, making such allowance 
as it considers just for any expenditure incurred by the Government of the 
Tanganyika Territory or the Imperial Government in the preservation, repair, or 
improvement of the property. 


2. It is provided by section 9 of the Enemy Property (Retention) Ordinance, 
1921, that in assessing the value of the property the High Court shall apply the rules 
for the assessment of compensation provided by the Acquisition of Land (Assess- 
ment of Compensation) Act, 1919. The main provision of the Act for this purpose 
is that the value is to be taken to be the amount which the property if sold in the 
open market by a willing seller might be expected to realize. (Section 2 (2)). 
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3. The application is in the following terms : 
“ NOTICE 


“Enzmy Property (RETENTION) ORDINANCES, 192] to 1923. 

“ As required by section three of the Enemy Property (Retention) Ordinance, 
1923, notice is hereby given that on the 30th of August, 1923, His Excellency 
the Governor was pleased todirect the Attorney-General to apply to His Majesty's 
High Court of Tanganyika to value the properties described in the Schedule 
hereto, being properties vested in the Custodian of Enemy Property.” 

“ Dated this 3lst day of August, 1923. 

z “(Sd.) A. E. Stack, 
“ Acting Chief Secretary.” 


Schedule. 


“1. The interest of the Ostafrikanische Eisenbahn Gesellschaft and/or of 
Phillip Holzmann & Cie. in the railway lines from Dar es Salaam to Kigoma 
and from Tabora to Kagera and in all lands, buildings, wharves, workshops, 
plant, machinery, locomotives, rolling stock, tools, implements, and chattels 
used or reserved for use in connection with or for the purposes of the said 
railway lines or any of them.” 


4. On the 29th June, 1904, the Ostafrikanische Eisenbahn Gesellschaft (herein- 
after called the railway company) was incorporated as a colonial company, with 
its site in Berlin and a capital of 21 million marks with the object of building, 
equipping, and running railways and acquiring and utilizing landed property and 
mining rights in German East Africa. The primary object of the railway company 
was to undertake the construction, equipment and running of a railway line from 
Dar es Salaam to Morogoro in accordance with the concession granted by the German 
Tmperial Government. 


5. By a German Imperial law, dated 31st July, 1904, the Empire guaranteed the 
shareholders of the railway company 3 per cent. on the capital up to 21 million 
marks (from the day of its payment) and payment of the nominal value of each 
share certificate increased by twenty per cent. whenever drawn and stamped as 
such according to the particular provisions of the said concession. 


6. The said concession was granted to the railway company for 88 years from the 
day of confirmation of the company’s Articles of Association by the Imperial 
Chancellor. The Company’s Articles of Association were confirmed by the Chan- 
cellor on the 31st July, 1904. 


7. The railway from Dar es Salaam to Morogoro was constructed in accordance 
with the said concession and opened for traffic in the year 1907. 


8. By a contract, dated the 10th and 12th July, 1908, between the Landesfiscus 
of German East Africa and the railway company after reciting (as the fact was) 
that the railway company had made a contract with H. Phillip Holzmann & Co. 
Gesellschaft mit beschraenkter Haftpflicht, of Frankfurt on the Main for the con- 
struction of a railway from Morogoro to Tabora it was provided that for the fultil- 
ment of obligations incumbent upon the railway company by virtue of the last 
mentioned contract the Fiscus should place the necessary amounts as a loan at the 
disposal of the railway company subject to the provisions for repayment by instal- 
ments therein contained. 


Clause 6 of the said contract was as follows :— 

“To safeguard all claims of the Fiscus against the Company arising out of 
this Contract, the Company undertakes to register an hypothecary guarantee 
for the sum of 80,000,000 Marks in words :—eighty million marks in respect 
of the Dar es Salaam-Morogoro railway in the Grundbuch in favour of the Fiscus 
and to extend this hypothec to the Morogoro-Tabora Railway on completion 
of each section.” 
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9. By a German Imperial law, dated 12th December, 1911, the Imperial Chan- 

cellor was empowered to dispose of sums of money in the following manner, viz. :— 

“(b) the funds sanctioned in the budget of the East African Protectorate 

for granting a loan to the Railway Company for the extension of Dar es Salaam- 

Morogoro line to Tabora and for the earth-works required for the extension of 

Railway up to Lake Tanganyika also to grant a loan to the Railway Company 

for the extension of Dar es Salaam-Morogoro Railway up to Lake Tanganyika 

as also for additions to and realignment of the original section of Dar es Salaam- 
Morogoro line.” 

10. The section of the railway from Morogoro to Tabora was completed by the 
said firm of H. Phillip Holzmann & Co. and handed over to the railway company 
in the year 1912. 

11. The section of the railway from Tabora to Kigoma was also constructed by 
the said firm of H. Phillip Holzmann & Co. on behalf of the railway company and 
with the exception of the Kigoma station yard was handed over to the railway com- 
pany on the 30th June, 1914. 


12. The section of the railway from Tabora to Kagera was partially constructed 
by the said firm of H. Phillip Holzmann & Co. on behalf of the railway company 
but had not been completed at the time of evacuation of the railway line by the 
Germans during the war. 


13. Under the authority of the said German law dated 12th December, 1911, or 
other lawful authority, the sum of 84,283,178 gold marks was advanced by the 
Landesfiscus of German East Africa to the railway company and expended on the 
construction of the sections of railway from Morogoro to Tabora and/or from Tabora 
to Kigoma and/or from Tabora to Kagera and/or the reconstruction of the section 
from Dar es Salaam to Morogoro. The said sum of 84,283,178 gold marks is a 
debt owing by the railway company which by virtue of Article 120 of the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany is now vested in the present government of the Tanganyika 
Territory. 

14. The railway company was during the war an enemy subject within the meaning 
of the Enemy Property (Vesting) Proclamation, 1917. Consequently all the com- 
pany’s property in the Territory whether moveable or immoveable became and is 
vested in the Custodian of Enemy Property. 


15. A cost valuation of the assets of the Central Railway on the 10th January, 
1920, based on the costs of those assets and making allowances specified in section 4 
of the Enemy Property (Retention) Ordinance, 1923, for expenditure incurred by 
the Tanganyika Government or the Imperial Government in the preservation, 
repair, or improvement of the property (as referred to in paragraph 1 of the judg- 
ment) has been made by experts on both sides. The valuation has been agreed at 
£5,420,000. (‘This valuation does not include any allowance for special rights which 
were vested in the railway company over land, other than land occupied by the 
Central Railway for railway purposes. These rights are dealt with in the next 
paragraph of this judgment). 

16. The first matter that arises for determination is, what is the property included 
in the schedule to the notice of the 31st August, 1923, set forth in paragraph 3 of 
the Judgment ? This property is hereinafter referred to as the Central Railway. 

First. In addition to the actual railway and plant, the Central Railway had 
certain special rights in lands, running on the sides of the railway. These special 
rights were transferred to the Ostafrikanische Landgesellscaft (hereinafter referred 
to as the land company). The assets of the land company will, it is understood, 
form the subject of further proceedings, and therefore any valuation placed on the 
Central Railway in these proceedings will be exclusive of any value in respect of the 
interest of the railway company in the land company in respect to which compensa- 
tion may be awarded to the raiiway company later. 

Second. No claim is put in by the Custodian of Enemy Property for Phillip 
Holzmann and Company. So that the only claim to be considered is that made by 
the Custodian in respect of the railway company. 
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Thirdly. The interest which is being valued must be the interest of the railway 
company in the Central Railway under the terms of the concession. It has been 
suggested that certain provisions of the concession might not, and in the event of 
the purchaser being a single individual could not, govern a purchaser. And that, 
accordingly, those provisions should be left out of account. But, in my judgment, 
the subject of the valuation is the rights of the railway company under the conceasion. 
Otherwise a position is reached which involves the consideration of what a purchaser 
might give for the Central Railway under other unascertained conditions—not for 
the rights of the railway company, but for hypothetical rights which cannot be 
foreseen, 

Fourthly. It has been urged that the Court must take into account future 
feeder lines as affecting the profit earning capacity of the Central Railway. It seems 
quite impossible to advance so far into the clouds of the future, for the following 
Teasons :— 

(a) The feeder lines envisaged are three in number and their estimated cost 
is between five and six million pounds. 

(b) It is impossible to say on what terms a concession to build these feeder 
lines would be granted. 

(c) It is impossible to say when the feeder lines would be built and when 
they would commence to affect the earnings of the Central Railway. 

(d) It is impossible to say what a prospective purchaser of the Central 
Railway might do if, in addition to buying the Central Railway, he was required 
to find five or six millions for other railways. 

(e) It was urged that a prospective purchaser might reasonably count on the 
Government or some other person building the feeder railways in the nearer 
or more distant future. But that is so remote a speculation that no weight oan 
be given to it. In any case, the prospective purchaser of the Central Railway 
could rest assured that any person building feeder railways would not do so 
in the interest of the prospegtive purchaser, but on such terms as would ensure 
his own interest. 


17. Therefore, what will be valued in these proceedings is the Central Railway 
as it stood on the 20th January, 1920, subject to the terms of the concession— 
exclusive of the interests held by the railway company in the land company and 
not taking into account any debts of the railway company. 

18. The Attorney General on behalf of the Crown called as witness Mr. Clement 
Gillman, Acting Chief Engineer of the Tanganyika Government Railways. Mr. 
Ernest Adams, the Comptroller of Customs, who is the Custodian of Enemy Property, 
gave evidence for the Custodian of Enemy Property. Mr. Gillman has prepared 
and put in evidence certain tables of calculations, and Mr. Adams, who is chartered 
accountant, has very much obliged the Court by checking these calculations. 
Mr. Adams finds that the actual calculations made by Mr. Gillman are correct, 
though he does not agree with the basis of these calculations. 


19. The question to be decided being, what a purchaser might have given for the 
Central Railway on the 10th January, 1920, it seems that, strictly speaking, only 
facts and estimates which were available on that date should be admitted. In the 
course of the hearing it appeared to be impossible to exclude knowledge based on 
facts which had taken place since that date: but so far as possible this judgment 
proceeds on the position as it was on that date. 


20. Mr. Gillman is a railway engineer by profession. He first came to the 
Territory in October, 1905, when he was engaged as an engincer on the railway in 
surveying and building it. He continued in that work until the outbreak of war ; 
after war service, he joined the Government as District Engineer of Railways. 
He is now acting Chief Engineer. So that he has been familiar with the railway 
since its commencement. He has been called on by the Government to furnish 
reports on the future of railway development in the Territory, and has furnished a 
large report on the matter in 1921 and several minor ones. In the course of these 
investigations he has had access to many files, which shew what Germans thought 
of the possibilities of the Central Railway. He has also travelled extensively in 
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Congo, making a study of lines of communication in Belgian Congo. Mr. Gillman 
is, therefore, in an exceptional position to express an opinion on the matter to be 
determined ; and I may say that I was impressed by the conspicuous fairness and 
ability with which he appeared to give his evidence. 

21. The cost valuation in January, 1920, of the Central Railway as mentioned in 
paragraph 165 of this judgment was £5,420,000 ; and Mr. Adams considers that this 
is the price at which a purchaser might have been found in January, 1920. He 
arrives at that conclusion on the grounds that the true value to a purchaser in 1920 
is the cost in 1920, and that he foresees a progressive profit which would justify 
him in asking and expecting to get that sum. He states that he is unable to give 
any figures at all. . 

It is not, however, on general optimism and on general forecasts of the prosperity 
of the Territory that a purchaser would base his offer for the Central Railway. 
Such a prospective purchaser would require detailed figures to be placed before him 
based on the estimates and calculations of an expert in railway construction and 
working. And on such detailed figures he would then calculate what return he might 
hope to get for any money he paid for the Central Railway, basing himself on the 
terms of the concession. All these estimates are necessarily more or leas speculative, 
and the better the expert and the more knowledge of the railway that he has the 
closer to the actual result will be his calculations. 


22. Mr. Gillman considers that in 1920 no capitalist would have invested in so 
speculative a venture as a railway in tropical Africa without a reasoned hope of 
getting at least 10 per cent. on the amount of capital invested, in view of the fact 
that in 1920 an investor could have got 10 per cent. for safe investments. This 
appears to me to be a correct assumption, and accordingly it has been assumed that 
@ prospective purchaser would make his calculations on 10 per cent. basis at the 
least. 


23. Some general particulars as to the Central Railway were given to which 
reference may be made. 

The line was built as a main trunk line, following the easiest routes, without 
regard to the potential wealth of the country. 

Quite apart from the nature of the soil and the country, labour is required, so 
that a railway running through an area not densely populated cannot be considered 
a railway with a potential future. Sixty per cent. of the whole length of the Central 
Railway runs through sparsely populated country. 

The Central Railway does not pass through areas likely to be European 
Settlements. 

When the German Government determined to build an extension of the Central 
Railway from Tabora to Ruanda, the estimates were based on the question whether 
the general revenue of the Territory could pay the interest on the capital or whether 
it could not. The question whether such a branch line could be a profit earning 
concern was not apparently deemed worth while considering. 

A purchaser would have to relay certain portions of the line between Dar es Salaam 
and Morogoro at a cost of £300,000. 


24, Before dealing with Mr. Gillman’s estimates it is necessary to deal with a 
question which arises in regard to arrears of guaranteed interest on the shares of the 
railway Company from 1915 to 1919. It is agreed that if the interest is to be paid 
on all the shares, those held by the German Government as well as those held by 
private persons, the amount is £137,000. If the interest is to be paid an shares held 
by private persons and not on shares held by the German Government, then the 
amount is agreed at £14,000. It is stated that this is not a matter upon which the 
judgment of this Court is required, as it will be decided by another authority. 


25. Mr. Gillman has prepared a table shewing the estimated goods traffic and 
earnings for the year 1924/25 ; the average earnings for thirty-three years, 1920-1952; 
and for the year 1952, on which date the concession can be determined. 

He estimates the average earnings for the year 1920/1952, to be £380,000, and the 
earnings for the year 1952 to be £574,000. 
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Mr. Adams challenged the estimates of the earnings. He put the earnings in 1952 
at six times the amount given by Mr. Gillman. But he is not prepared to go into 
detail as to which of the items should be increased, and he states that he cannot give 
any grounds for his opinion. 

It was found possible, however, to check the item of cotton, which was one of the 
main articles upon which stress was laid on behalf of the Custodian of Enemy 
Property. 

Mr. Gillman’s estimates for cotton is as follows :— 

During the years 1920-1952, an average of 4,200 tons; and for the year 
1952, 9,000 tons. 


In Uganda, 1922, the export of cotton was 8,623 tons. Cotton has been grown 
under Government auspices and encouragement in Uganda since 1906, a period of 
16 years, that is for half the period for which Mr. Gillman makes his estimate. The 
population of Uganda in 1922 was 3,125,000. In Tanganyika the population served 
by the Central Railway is estimated at about 1,000,000. In Uganda one must 
consider the Chioga railway, and the system of motorable roads, which are very 
good and of which there is a very small mileage in Tanganyika. One must consider 
the facts that the natives in Buganda are more highly advanced than any native 
in the Tanganyika Territory and that they have a highly advanced organization ; 
that the land is much more closely populated in Uganda than in Tanganyika and 
that the effect of the war on the Tanganyika Territory was a much more serious 
setback than it was in Uganda. 

Taking these facts into consideration, it does not seem to me that the estimate 
made by Mr. Gillman in regard to cotton can be considered to be shown not to be 
@ reasonable one, though a sanguine estimator might increase it. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that the estimate for copper given by 
Mr. Gillman must be, as he says, highly speculative. It seems clear from the evidence 
that in the near future the Congo will cease to send copper over the Central Railway. 

So that I consider the estimate made by Mr. Gillman to be a fair and prudent 
estimate. It is made by an expert who is familiar with the question and who 
appeared to be giving to the Court his true opinion on the matter. His estimates 
have not been challenged, save in so general a way that they must be deemed to 
remain unchallenged. 


26. Two alternative estimates as to what 4 willing seller might hope to get in the 
open market for the Central Railway as on the 10th January, 1920, have been made 
by Mr. Gillman, according to the amount, if any, to be allowed for the arrears of 
interest as mentioned in paragraph 24. 


£ 
(1) Arrears of interest s ee aie ae eee 14,000 
For estimated profits, 1920 to 1952. a aoe are ++ 370,000 
For discount of purchase value after 45 years... aoe tee 51,000 
£435,000 
(2) Arrears of interest et wee on au sae 137,000 
For estimated profits, 1920 to 1952 ase ee wed rr 370,000 
For discount of purchase value after 45 years... eae eee 51,000 
£558,000 


It will be observed that these alternative estimates vary only by the amount to 
be allowed for arrears of interest. 
The way in which Mr. Gillman has arrived at these estimates is as follows :— 


For estimated profits, 1920 to 1952. 


This figure is arrived at by taking the estimated net average annual profit of the 
Central Railway over the thirty-three years from 1920 to 1952. From this sum 
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deductions are made in accordance with clauses 19 and 20 of the concession and 
clause 18 of the articles of association, and the sum that remains is calculated as 
representing in 1920, assuming the rate of interest to be 10 per cent., the sum of 
£370,000. 


To this estimate three objections appear to have been made by Mr. Adams :— 


(a) That the estimates of earnings is too low. This matter I have dealt with in 
paragraph 25 and I have found that it is a fair estimate. 


(6) That the deductions mentioned above should not be made. But Mr. Adams 
did not say on what terms other than the terms of the Concession he would propose 
to sell such a complicated piece of property as the Central Railway. I have already 
held that the Central Railway must be valued as subject to the Concession. 


(c) That the rate of interest should be five per cent. and not ten per cent. 
Mr. Adams gives as his reason that the Court is valuing what a man would give for 
certain rights in 1920. If those rights are cancelled and a cash value put on them 
for compensation purposes, then the rate of interest applicable for discounting that 
payment cannot reasonably be fixed at 10 per cent., because it is a certainty and no 
speculation enters into it. But this reason does not appear to me to be correct. 
The figure which is required is the amount which a purchaser would give for the 
Central Railway in 1920, assuming that it is to be run by him for the period and under 
the terms provided in the Concession: and in working that figure out he would, 
as I have already held, make his calculations on the basis of a hope of at least 10 per 
cent. on any money invested by him. 


Accordingly, I hold that none of these three objections are valid. 


For discount of purchase walue after 45 years, £51,000. 

This figure has been arrived at under the provisions of clause 24 of the Concession 
which reserves the right to the Government to purchase the whole Central Railway 
on the terms therein mentioned. 

To this estimate Mr. Adams made the same objections as he made to the estimate 
for profits 1920-1952, which are dealt with in paragraphs (a) and (c) above, and 
which have been held not to be valid. 

I hold accordingly that the methods applied by Mr. Gillman in these calculations 
are correct. 


27. Are there any other matters which can guide the Court in this valuation ? 


The Uganda Railway may be considered. The exports from Uganda for the year 
1919-1920 were £1,828,000. The exports from Kenya in 1919-1920 were £3,563,000. 
The last figure includes the exports from Uganda; so that Uganda exports more 
than half the value of the total exports. More than half of the exports, therefore, 
have to come down the whole length of the Uganda Railway. Uganda is an 
exceptionally productive territory with a population of three millions, well served 
by two railways, lakes, and roads. There is no such territory at the end of the Central 
Railway. And it seems to me to be clear that such traftic as there is from the Congo 
will decrease to a vanishing point when the railways under construction in Congo 
are completed. 

Prior to 1920, the capital invested in the Uganda Railway was £5,685,000 or more. 
In 1920 the excess of earnings over expenditure was about £45,000. That is, a little 
more than } per cent. on the invested capital. And this is after 18 years of the 
running of the railway—and with more than one half of the value of exports going 
the whole length of the railway. As Mr. Adams admitted, this would not be an 
encouraging example to a prospective investor who wanted to get 10 per cent. on 
his money in the Central Railway in Tanganyika. 


28. Tosum up the facts that would have been within the knowledge of a prospec- 
tive purchaser on the 10th January, 1920. He could have known :— 


(a) That the cost price in 1920 was £5,420,000: but this would not greatly have 
weighed with him, since it was not what had been spent on the railway but what 
he, might hope to get out of it that would have concerned him. 
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(b) That, omitting revenue from carrying construction material for the railway 
itself, the net losses of the Central Railway were: 





£ 
1910 ... see oa aa toe 15,000 
1912 ... S36 wee ar ite 39,000 
1913... ae cae eee see 18,000 
1919-1920... - . 128,000 


(c) That the 3 per cent. guaranteed shares of the existing company, which at the 
time of the foundation were quoted at 103} marks for a hundred mark share, had 
fallen to 914 in 1907, and that the rest of the line was built with Government funds. 

(d) That a highly speculative amount of traffic might come from Congo; the 
amount of which depended on the question of railway construction in Congo. 

(e) That parts of the railway between Dar es Salaam and Morogoro would have 
to be relayed at a cost of £300,000. 

(f) That the Uganda Railway, notwithstanding its exceptional position in regard 
to long distance traffic, after eighteen years running gave about } per cent. on 
invested capital. 


29. These facts do not lend encouragement to a sanguine estimate for the Central 
Railway viewed simply as a traffic carrying industry. It seems to be clear that these 
tropical railways cannot be considered to be commercial enterprises from a purely 
traffic point of view ; and that they are built either by the Government relying on 
the manifold advantages and based of the general revenue of the country; or by 
private persons, basing themselves on advantages to be derived from other special 
rights not being purely traffic rights, as was the case in the Central Railway. 

30. As I have said, in my judgment Mr. Gillman has made his estimates on proper 
lines, and his estimates so far as they are made on forecasts of the inscrutable and 
distant future are fair and prudent. I propose, however, to make a more optimistic 
forecast. 

Accordingly, I consider that a sanguine purchaser might have given for the 
Central Railway (exclusive of the interest held by the railway company in the land 
company and not taking into account any debts of the railway company) as on the 
10th January, 1920, the sum of £600,000: to which must be added the sum of 
£14,000 or £137,000, as the case may be, for arrears of interest on the shares of the 
railway as mentioned in paragraph 24, should it be decided that arrears of interest 
are payable. 

It is not claimed that any expenditure incurred by this Government of Tanganyika 
Territory or the Imperial Government in the preservation, repair or improvement 
of the Central Railway would have increased the amount which a purchaser would 
have given for the Central Railway in January, 1920, and accordingly no deduction 
is asked for or allowed. 

No order is made as to costs. 


Dar es Salaam, (Sgd.) ALISON RUSSELL, 
5th February, 1926. Chief Justice. 
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FOREWORD. 


In accordance with the request made by the Council of the League 
of Nations, annexures are attached to the Report in reply to the 
observations made by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations in the examination of the Report on the Admin- 
istration of Tanganyika Territory for 1929. 


In addition, other points were raised in the discussion of the 
Report for 1929, and the information and statistics on matters 
regarding which questions were asked during the examination of 
the British Accredited Representatives at the Eighteenth Session of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission are included in this report. 
In order to facilitate reference, an index is given below showing the 
paragraph of the Report in which this information may be found :— 


Page of Minutes of 
XVIII Session of 
Permanent Mandates Nature of Enquiry. Paragraph. 
Commission. 
23 Canada’s granting Imperial preference 59 
to Tanganyika Territory. 
27 Port on Kagera River, Bukoba Province 36 
30 Financial Summary ; amounts received 44 


by Provincial Administration and 
local treasuries. 


32 Home manufacturing industry ie 62 
32 Re-export of bullion and specie fee 61 
35 Labour conditions in mines _... a 84 

38 Statistics regarding the training of 94 
teachers. 

40 Kahama Epidemiological Survey, and 122 and 
Kilimanjaro tuberculosis investiga- 118 
tion. 

40 Statistics of expenditure on the health 128 
service. 

41 Damage done to cattle by tsetse fly ... 166 
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Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to 
the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of Tanganyika Territory 
for the Year 1930. 


I._INTRODUCTORY. 


1. The Tanganyika Territory consists of that portion of the 
former colony of German East Africa which under Article 22, Part I, 
of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers agreed should be administered under a mandate 
by His Britannic Majesty. The coast line extends for a distance of 
approximately 500 miles from the Umba River on the north to the 
Rovuma River on the south. The northern boundary runs in a 
north-westerly direction to Lake Victoria at the intersection of the 
first parallel of latitude with the eastern shore of the Lake (Mohuru 
Point), and thence along the first parallel of latitude until it strikes 
the Kagera River about 70 miles west of Lake Victoria. From 
this point the western boundary follows the Kagera River to ap- 
proximately 2° 25’, and thence along the eastern boundary of 
Urundi to the Malagarassi River, which it follows to Lake Tangan- 
yika. The boundary then follows a line due west until it reaches 
the centre line of Lake Tanganyika, which it follows to Kasanga 
(formerly Bismarckburg), at the southern end of the Lake. Thence 
it follows the boundary of Northern Rhodesia to the northern end 
of Lake Nyasa and continues along the centre line of Lake Nyasa 
to a point due west of the Rovuma River, whence the boundary 
runs east and joins the Rovuma River, whose course it follows to 
the sea. The total area of the Territory is about 374,085 square 
miles, which includes about 20,000 square miles of water. 


2. Along the coast lies a plain, varying in width from 10 to 40 
miles, behind which the country rises gradually to a plateau consti- 
tuting the greater part of the hinterland. This plateau falls sharply 
from a general level of 4,000 feet to the level of the lakes (Tangan- 
yika, 2,590 feet; Nyasa, 1,607 feet) which mark the great Rift 
Valley extending northwards to Lake Naivasha. 

The highest points in the Territory are in the north-east, where 
are the extinct volcanoes Kilimanjaro, which rises to 19,720 feet, 
and is snow-capped, and Mount Meru (14,960 feet). In the south- 
west are the Livingstone Mountains, where the highest peak is over 
9,000 feet. 
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3. The seat of government is Dar es Salaam (population approxi- 
mately 35,000), a modern town founded in 1862 by the then reigning 
Sultan of Zanzibar and subsequently occupied by the Germans in 
1887. The town, which lies along the northern and north-western 
shores of an almost landlocked harbour about 3 miles long, is well 
laid out, and the chief buildings are solid and well designed. The 
residential area has extended towards the north, a new suburb 
having been established some four miles from the centre of the 
town. The second town in importance is Tanga, 136 miles north of 
Dar es Salaam and 80 miles from Mombasa. Other seaports are 
Pangani, Bagamoyo, Kilwa, Lindi, and Mikindani. Tabora, which 
is situated at the junction of the main caravan routes from the 
coast to Lake Tanganyika and from Victoria Nyanza to Lake 
Nyasa, has a population of about 25,000; but its position as the 
most important inland town is being rapidly challenged by Dodoma, 
which is half way between the borders of Kenya and Northern 
Rhodesia and is situated at the junction of the road through the 
Territory north to south with the Central Railway. With the exten- 
sion of the Railway to Mwanza, Tabora has practically ceased to 
be a distributing and collecting market. Other inland towns are, 
in the north, Moshi, Arusha, and Korogwe ; in the central area, 
Morogoro, Kilosa, and Kimamba; and in the south, Iringa, 
Mahenge, and Songea. On the great lakes the chief towns are 
Mwanza and Bukoba, on Lake Victoria Nyanza; Kigoma, the 
terminus of the Central Railway, and Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika ; 
and Mwaya on Lake Nyasa. 


Climate. 


4. The climate of the Territory varies greatly according to the 
height above sea-level of the several districts. Roughly, four 
climatic zones can be distinguished, though even among these there 
are considerable local variations :— 


(i) The warm and rather damp coast region with its adjoining 
hinterland. Here, conditions are tropical, though not un- 
pleasant, except just before and during the rainy seasons, when 
the heat is trying and the atmosphere humid. The average 
yearly temperature is 78 degrees. 

(ii) The hot and moderately dry zone between the coast and 
the central plateau (300 feet to 2,000 feet). This zone is 
characterized by low humidity of atmosphere, less rain, and a 
temperature rather low but with great daily and yearly varia- 
tions. 


(iii) The hot and dry zone of the central plateau between 
2,000 feet and 4,000 feet in height. The climate of this zone 
differs greatly in parts, but its prevailing characteristics are 
low humidity, little rainfall (at Tabora an annual average of 
82 inches), a fairly high mean temperature, with great daily 
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and yearly variations, sometimes exceeding 36 degrees Fahren- 
heit daily. The heat is dry, but not so trying to the European 
as the moist and steamy warmth of the coast, while the nights 
are invariably cool. 

(iv) The semi-temperate regions around the slopes of Kili- 
manjaro and Meru, of the Usambara Highlands, the Ufipa 
Plateau, and the mountainous areas of the south-western area 
(5,000 feet to 10,000 feet). Frosts occur at the higher altitudes, 
and the nights are cold. These districts enjoy a bracing climate, 
and alone can be considered healthy for Europeans, but pro- 
longed residence in these altitudes is apt to produce nervous 
strain, even though physical fitness is maintained. 

There are two well-defined rainy seasons annually. Generally 
speaking, the long rains begin in February or March, and last for 
two or three months, while the short rainy season extends from 
October to November, but the rainfall is low for a tropical country, 
and droughts are not infrequent. 


II.—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
International Conventions and Treaties. 


5. The following International Conventions apply or have been 
applied to the Territory :— 

Convention of St. Germain en Laye revising the General Act 
of Berlin and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels. 

Convention of St. Germain en Laye relating to the Liquor 
Traffic in Africa. 

International Convention relating to the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation. ( 

International Slavery Convention. 

The International Telegraph Convention. 

The International Radio-Telegraph Convention. 

The International Postal Convention. 

The International Sanitary Convention. 

The International Convention relating to the Simplification of 
Customs Formalities. 

The Convention and Statute relating to Navigable Waterways. 

The Convention of St. Germain en Laye for the Control of 
Arms. 

The Opium Convention. 

The Conventions relating to Railways, Maritime Ports, Electric 
and Hydraulic Power, approved by the Second General 
Conference on Communications and Transit. 

The Dangerous Drugs Convention, signed at the Second Opium 
Conference. 

The Protocol on Arbitration Clauses in Commercial Agreements. 

The Convention for the Suppression of the Circulation of, and 
the Traffic in, Obscene Publications. 
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6. The following British Treaties of Commerce, etc., are also 
applicable to the Territory :— 


The Commercial Convention between the British Empire, 
France, Italy, etc., and Turkey. 

The Convention between the British Empire, France, Italy, 
etc., and Turkey, respecting Conditions of Residence and 
Business and Jurisdiction. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Albania. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Austria. 

The Convention relating to Belgian Traffic through the Terri- 
tories of East Africa, 

The Convention with Belgium relating to Legal Proceedings 
in Civil and Commercial Matters. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Bulgaria. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Czechoslovakia. 

The Convention with Czechoslovakia relating to Legal Pro- 
ceedings in Civil and Commercial Matters. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Estonia. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Finland. 

The Convention with France relating to Legal Proceedings in 
Civil and Commercial Matters. 

The Convention with Germany relating to Legal Proceedings 
in Civil and Commercial Matters. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Germany. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Hungary. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation and Supplementary 
Convention with Japan. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Poland. 

The Treaty with Siam for the Revision of Mutual Treaty 
Arrangements and Protocol concerning the Jurisdiction 
applied in Siam to British Subjects. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Siam. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Spain. 

The Convention with the United States of America respecting 
Rights in the Tanganyika Territory (10th February, 1925). 


Extradition Treaties between the United Kingdom and the fol- 


lowing countries have been extended to the Territory :— 


Albania. France. 
Austria. Germany. 
Belgium. Greece. 
Bolivia. Guatemala. 
Chile. Hayti. 
Czechoslovakia. Hungary. 
Denmark. Latvia. 
Eeuador. Liberia. 
Estonia. Lithuania. 
Finland. Luxemburg. 
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Netherlands. Salvador. 

Nicaragua. Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
Norway. and Slovenes. 

Panama. Siam. 

Paraguay. Spain. 

Peru. Switzerland. 

Rumania. 


IIIl.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
The Central Government. 


7. The Territory is administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Treasurer, Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, 
Director of Education, and Secretary for Native Affairs. 


The laws of the Territory are made by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council constituted by the 
Tanganyika (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926 (Appendix 
II to Report for 1926).* The Legislative Council consists of the 
Governor and thirteen official members—namely, the members of 
the Executive Council and the General Manager of the Railways, 
the Provincial Commissioner, Dar es Salaam, the Comptroller of 
Customs, the Land Officer, the Director of Agriculture, the Director 
of Public Works, and the Postmaster-General—and not more than 
ten unofficial members. The unofficial members are nominated by 
the Governor without regard to representation of particular races, 
interests, or public bodies, and hold office for a period of five years. 
Persons are selected as being those most likely to be of assistance 
to the Governor in the exercise of his responsibilities. The unofficial 
representation was at its full strength during 1930, three of the 
members being Indians. There is at present no native member of 
Council. In this connexion Sir Donald Cameron at the opening 
meeting of the Legislative Council on the 7th December, 1926, 
stated as follows :— 

“The native community cannot be directly represented because for the 
present a native cannot be found with sufficient command of the English 
language to take part in the debates of the Council ; indeed, to understand what 
is being said. I speak now, of course, of natives of standing who could speak 
on behalf of the various tribes of the country. But I do not by any means 
regard the large body of natives as being altogether unrepresented on the 
Council. Their interests are directly in the hands of the Secretary for Native 
Affairs, the Chief Secretary, and the Governor himself.” 

The powers of the Governor are defined in the Tanganyika Order 
in Council 1920, which was printed as an Appendix to the Report 
for the year 1923,t as amended by Article XLI of the Tanganyika 
(Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926, and the Tanganyika 


* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 25, 1927. 
+ Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 2, 1924. 
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Order in Council, 1926 (Appendix III to Report for 1926)* which 
amends the clause of the former’ Order in Council relating to the 
powers which may be delegated to the Governor’s Deputy. 


Departments of Government. 

8. The principal departments of Government whose headquarters 
are in Dar es Salaam are those dealing with Customs, Education, 
Finance, Legal matters, Justice, Lands, Surveys, Mines, Public 
Health, Police and Prisons, Posts and Telegraphs, Public Works, 
and Railways. The Forestry, Veterinary, Game Preservation, 
Geological Survey, and Labour Departments have their main 
offices at Lushoto, Mpwapwa, Kilosa, Dodoma, and Morogoro 
respectively, where they are nearer the centre of their activities. 
During the year the headquarters of the Agricultural Department 
was moved from Dar es Salaam to Morogoro and arrangements were 
made for the transfer of the headquarters of the Tsetse Research 
Department from Kondoa to Shinyanga to be carried out early in 
1931. 

Provincial Administration. 

9. For administrative purposes the Territory is divided into 
eleven Provinces, each of which is in charge of an administrative 
officer, styled Provincial Commissioner, who is responsible to the 
Governor for the administration of his Province. The Provinces 
are divided into Districts in charge of District Officers responsible 
to the Provincial Commissioner. The Provinces of the Territory 
are as follows :— 


Area Estimated 


Province. Comprising Districts. Square Popula- Headquarters. 
Miles. tion. 

Mwanza... Mwanza, Maswa, Musoma, 25,530 798,647 Mwanza. 
Kwimba. 

Bukoba .» Bukoba, Biharamulo ... 11,010 348,036 Bukoba. 

Tabora +. Tabora, Kahama, Nzega, 40,230 533,746 Tabora. 
Shinyanga. 

Kigoma ... Kigoma, Kasulu, Kibondo, 48,345 290,519 Kigoma. 
Ufipa. 

Tringa «. Iringa, Njombe, Rungwe, 41,450 413,882 Iringa. 
Mbeya. 

Mahenge ... Mahenge, Songea ... 82,730 197,572 Mahenge. 

Lindi .. Lindi, Mikindani, Kilwa, 38,910 357,255 Lindi. 
Masasi, Tunduru, 
Newala. 

Eastern ... Dar es Salaam, Rufiji, 27,320 619,216 DaresSalaam. 
Bagamoyo, Morogoro, 
Kilosa. 

Central ... Dodoma, Singida, Kondoa, 38,770 607,467 Dodoma. 
Manyoni. 

Tanga «.. Tanga,Usambara, Pangani, 13,863 349,375 Tanga. 
Handeni, Pare. 

Northern ... Arusha, Masai, Mbulu, 33,770 324,991 Arusha. 
Moshi. 





* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 25, 1927. 
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During the year Newala and Tunduru in the Lindi Province 
which were formerly sub-districts of the Mikindani and Masasi 
Districts, were declared Districts as it was found that they could 
not be effectively controlled from their former headquarters. The 
opportunity was taken to make certain minor boundary adjustments 
which had become necessary as, owing to the progress of the system 
of Native Administration, the tribal divisions were more accurately 
known. 


A slight adjustment of the boundary between the Tabora and 
Kahama Districts was also made as the sub-chief and people of the 
Wasumbwa unit of Ubagwe in the Tabora District expressed a 
desire to join the Sumbwa chiefdom of Kahama. 


Native Administration. 


10. Although the general economic depression, which became 
increasingly severe as the year came to a close, was reflected in the 
case of many of the Native Administrations by a short-fall in the 
revenue for which they had budgeted, they adapted themselves 
readily to circumstances and were in a sound financial position at 
the end of the year, with the exception of some of the poorer units, 
in which it was necessary to curtail expenditure severely. 


11. In general, the year 1930 has been uneventful; there has 
been a steadily maintained improvement in the general efficiency of 
the Native Administrations, Courts, and Treasuries, and an entire 
absence of any sign of discontent or unrest among the natives. 
Naturally, progress is most marked where circumstances are most 
favourable to the cultivation of economic crops by the natives, 
which by raising their general standard of living greatly assist the 
civilizing influences which are at work among them, the greatest of 
which, it may now be said without hesitation, is the system of 
native local Government which has been established. 


12. There has been further development in the direction of 
federations of allied or associated tribal groups in the Mwanza 
District. Nine Chiefs of the Sukuma tribe in Mwanza have formed 
themselves into a federation of the usual kind, of which the Pro- 
vincial Commissioner writes :— 


“I regard the formation of the Nyanza Federation as a very 
important development. In this Federation are now gathered 
all the Sukuma Chiefs of Mwanza District. I have no doubt 
that the success of the other Federations in the Province, 
particularly the Bukwimba Federation in Kwimba District and 
the Binza and Usega Federations in Maswa District, inspired 
the formation of the Nyanza Federation. Discussion had been 
proceeding for several months between the nine Chiefs con- 
cerned, but it came to a head only after the visit of the Governor 
to Mwanza in April last and the advice he then gave them 
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regarding the benefits of combination. The successful forma- 
tion of this important Federation is attributable very largely to 
the influence of Chiefs Mkono K.M. of Urima, Antonio of 
Bukumbi, and Masai of Usukuma. The last named was formerly 
the Head Chief of the Lukaranga Federation but he readily 
surrendered the position he held therein in order that he and 
his five fellow Chiefs might enter as independent constituents 
into the larger Nyanza Federation. In last year’s report I 
explained how the Chief of Mwanza had seceded from the former 
Lukaranga Federation. The young Chief Bahebe, who is well 
educated and energetic, has now willingly entered the new and 
bigger Federation, and I hope his superior education and his 
enthusiasm will make him a prominent and useful member of 
the Nyanza Federation Council.” 


13. In this District also a group of four Chiefs whose countries 
lie west of Smith Sound have formed a federation on the same lines 
which shows every promise of being successful, and it is reported 
that the Chiefs and leading natives of the Musoma District of the 
Mwanza Province are beginning seriously to consider the advantages 
of combining. In the Kibondo District of the Kigoma Province the 
two Chiefs of the tribe have also formed a Council with some of 
their advisers and have pooled their resources. 


14, In this connexion, it is interesting to note the substantial 
benefits to the common people which are made possible when 
federations of this kind are established. In Bukoba, for example, 
during the year 1930, the Council of Chiefs expended £17,600 on 
Tribal Administration, £3,000 on Medical and Sanitary works and 
services, £1,000 on education, £1,000 on Agricultural and Veterinary 
services, £600 on roads, and £790 on other public services such as 
reafforestation and destruction of vermin. It is only five years 
since this Council was established, but during that time the following 
permanent buildings have been erected out of its funds :— 


(a) Medical :— 
16 Dressing Stations. 
1 Dispensary. 
1 Hospital and Dispensary. 
1 Leper Camp. 
(b) Education :— 
5 School houses. 
(c) Courts and Offices :— 
6 substantial stone and cement buildings. 
(d) Veterinary :— ~ 
1 Stone and cement byre for grade bulls. 
3 Cement dipping tanks. 
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The financial policy has, in spite of these achievements, been 
cautious, and at the present time the Council has £10,000 on fixed 
deposit at its bank. The budget of the Council for 1931-32 is 
printed in the Appendix II; except for some re-arrangement of 
items, it is in the form in which it was sent by the Council to the 
Provincial Commissioner, and has not been altered in any other 
respect, although the financial situation may make it necessary to 
postpone some of the expenditure on buildings. 


15. In the Annual Report for 1929, reference was made to the 
essentially democratic nature of Bantu institutions. As the Native 
Administrations become yearly more firmly established, evidence of 
this continues to be received. For example, in the Rungwe District 
it has been found that certain important tribal officials called 
‘“‘ Amafumu ” had been relegated by the Chiefs to a position of little 
importance. These Amafumu are the spokesmen of the common 
people before their Chiefs and the guardians of their liberties ; and 
it is not perhaps surprising that the Chiefs should be glad to mini- 
mize the importance of such constitutional checks on their power, 
feeling no doubt that by leaning on the British Government they 
are able to pay less attention to the limitations which tribal custom 
imposes on their authority. The Amafumu have now resumed 
their proper position in the tribe to the great content of the common 
people. It is, indeed, significant that one of the effects of the system 
of native administration in Tanganyika should be to bring out of 
the obscurity into which they had lapsed such important elements 
in the constitution of the tribes. Another example of this which 
may be quoted was a case in a Native Court in the Mikindani 
District in which the five minor Chiefs who composed the Court 
desired to give a certain decision, but were obliged to abstain and 
to refer the matter to the Tribal Council, because the Court Elders 
refused to accept the judgment, on the grounds that it was unjust. 
In the Maswa District, again, similarly effective means of making 
the voice of the peasant heard and of safeguarding his interests 
have come to light. 


16. It was found possible at last during 1930 to introduce 4 
scheme of native local Government in the Dar es Salaam District 
where the absence of any organized tribal units had hitherto pre- 
vented this. The system is based on the village communities, 
which are the only definite administrative units which could be 
traced. There are 131 of these communities and each has been 
placed under a headman chosen by the people themselves ; there 
has been very little difficulty or dispute about these appointments, 
and there is good reason to believe that in selecting their headmen 
the villagers took the opportunity of placing at their head the man 
whose hereditary right has always been tacitly recognized among 
themselves. The headmen perform all necessary executive duties 
in their village areas, but in association as a Council they can be no 
more at present than a consultative body. It will not be possible 
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for some years to come for this Council of 131 village headmen and 
of the village elders to meet more than once, or at the most twice a 
year, for discussion with the Administrative Officers and especially 
to decide how they will expend their modest revenues, but at least 
a start has been made, and a system has been created which links 
the British Administration directly to the peasantry in their villages 
and makes possible the beginning of a sense of responsibility for 
local affairs. In order further to promote this important aspect an 
Administrative Station is about to be opened in the country 26 
miles from Dar es Salaam, since it is recognized that a busy town 
imposes undesirable restrictions upon the close contact which it is 
so important to establish between the Administrative Officers and 
the village communities. 


17. In order that Native Courts might be established, the 131 
Village Headmen have been grouped in 19 Court groups according 
to the convenience and inclinations of themselves and their people, 
and 19 Courts with restricted jurisdiction have been established. 
All these Courts have been inspected once a month by the Adminis- 
trative Officers, and as far as can be judged at present they promise to 
establish themselves successfully. It is interesting to note that 
these people in Dar es Salaam District and their relatives working 
outside of it considered that the Government had woefully neglected 
the former by leaving the District under purely direct administra- 
tion for so long a time. 


18. In a few cases, young Chiefs who have been educated at the 
Tabora School or at some other Government school have entered 
upon their duties, and it is gratifying to note that they are proving 
already the great value of the education they have received. The 
young Chief of Uha in the Kasulu District is one of these, and his 
accession has resulted in marked improvement in the Native 
Administration. He attends industriously to his various duties, 
insists on mastering every detail of the Native Treasury clerk’s 
work, and checks the cash and Hut and Poll Tax receipts under his 
control at frequent intervals. There can, indeed, be no doubt that 
the important process of modernizing tribal institutions until they 
evolve into a local Government system suitable in every respect to 
undertake all the complicated functions which will be required of 
them is very greatly facilitated when the Chief himself has received 
a good general education on modern lines. 


19. In general, it may be said that the experience of the last five 
years in Tanganyika has definitely proved that the age-old tribal 
system is still a living and powerful force which draws to itself all 
the strongest loyalties and aspirations of the people. It is, moreover, 
a flexible and adaptable system which, without breaking suddenly 
away from the past or casting off the restraints and sanctions which 
make the tribesman an orderly member of an organized society, is 
yet capable of development into modern lines under wise and 
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sympathetic guidance. It is not an anachronistic survival of bar- 
barism which is being riveted on the African before he is sufficiently 
advanced to be able to shake it off, as appears to be thought in some 
quarters, but the strongest possible force which can be enlisted and 
directed towards the task of promoting his civilization, for it is the 
living spirit of the people. It is impossible not to be struck by the 
many examples to be observed throughout the Territory of the 
remarkable results which are obtained when the powerful force of 
this ancient system is aroused afresh and directed not to war and 
rapine, nor to the preservation of idle superstitions and barbarous 
practices, but to the promotion of the moral and material welfare 
of the people and the development of a sense of civic responsibility. 
It may also be stated now without any hesitation that experience 
has shown the Native Authorities to possess a natural capacity for 
administration and a healthily progressive attitude of mind. Al- 
though there is much variation in degree according to the ability of 
individuals, these qualities are everywhere apparent. It may per- 
haps be added that when it became known towards the end of the 
year that Sir Donald Cameron’s term of office was to expire early in 
1931, the most striking expressions of confidence and gratitude were 
received from Chiefs and people by letter, by telegram, and in many 
cases by personal visits from places as far distant as Ukerewe Island 
in Lake Victoria and Bukoba. What is perhaps the most significant 
feature of this movement, general throughout the country, is that 
bodies such as the African Association, the African Civil Servants 
Association, and the Kilimanjaro Native Planters Association, 
which comprise the bulk of the progressive English-speaking natives 
of the Territory, expressed the same sentiments in addresses sent to 
the Governor. 


Native Courts. 


20. The new Native Court system, to which reference was made 
in the report for 1929, has functioned smoothly and well and has 
demonstrated the soundness of the principles upon which it is 
based. The Provincial Commissioners are unanimous in reporting 
good progress and an all round improvement and strengthening 
of the Courts. In this connexion, the Provincial Commissioner of 
Kigoma writes :— 


“ After reviewing some thousands of Native Court cases in 
1930, it is possible to record that the work of the Native Courts 
has shown distinct signs of improvement during the year. The 
vast majority of cases heard in these Courts are purely civil 
cases, and it is a liberal education to the sceptic to listen to the 
patient Native Assessors unravelling an intricate inheritance 
or dowry case. The Court Records although of course as yet 
meagre are steadily improving and unsatisfied judgments are 
decreasing, showing plainly that the Courts are gaining in 
prestige.” 
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21. From Lindi Province it is reported that the Courts are 
functioning in a healthy manner and that Headmen generally take 
a deep interest in Court affairs. In most Courts there has been a 
tightening up of the very lax modern practice as regards damages 
for adultery by reverting to the old and stricter tribal laws whereby 
the plaintiff had to show that he had performed all his marital 
duties and responsibilities. 


22. The other Provincial Commissioners report in equally favour- 
able terms upon the various sides of the work of the Native Courts. 
In addition to their normal function of trying cases, these Courts 
also serve a most important object in that, as Courts of equity, 
they modify tribal customary law where modern conditions render 
that necessary, and so keep it in tune with the conditions under 
which the people live. In this way, the ancient customary law is 
prevented from becoming crystallized in forms which might impede 
the development of the people ; how liable to this such systems are, 
when they come into contact with modern conditions and more 
advanced systems of law, is shown by the experience of countries 
where the tribal law has been codified, or attempts have been made 
to preserve it while permitting the tribal Courts to lapse into disuse 
and finally to disappear. 


23. The Native Courts are regularly and carefully inspected by 
the Administrative Officers and Provincial Commissioners ; and, 
in addition to this, the Secretary for Native Affairs made 32 visits 
to administrative stations for the purpose of consulting the 
Administrative Officers and Native Authorities and, in particular, 
of inspecting the records of the Native Courts and Treasuries. 
During these visits the records of 361 out of 610 Native Courts 
were inspected, involving an examination of some 20,000 recorded 
cases. Inspections of this nature are of necessity confined to the 
written registers kept by the Courts ; it is the duty of the Adminis- 
trative Officers to carry out the equally important duty of ensuring 
as far as possible, by questioning litigants, surprise visits to the 
Courts, and in other ways, that the records correctly represent 
what in fact took place. The value of these inspections is twofold. 
In the first place they afford the Secretary for Native Affairs, who 
has to advise on matters affecting natives, the best possible means 
of keeping in close touch with the daily lives of the people in the 
villages as revealed in the litigation in which they become involved, 
thus establishing a direct contact between the Central Government 
and the life of the peasantry, a contact which could not, perhaps, 
be established by any other means. In the second place, it is possible 
by means of these inspections to make sure that the Native Courts 
are functioning properly within the limitations imposed upon them 
by law. 


24. Inspection of the Native Treasuries cannot amount to an 
audit, since time does not permit. But the Secretary for Native 
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Affairs is able to see that the accounts are being properly kept and 
that the accounting instructions are being followed. As the system 
of Native Treasury accounting develops, it is also possible by these 
means to ensure as much uniformity in method as the great 
diversity of circumstances permits and to give assistance to Adminis- 
trative Officers and Native Authorities in the solution of the many 
difficulties which they encounter. With minor exceptions, the 
records of all the Native Treasuries in eight of the eleven Provinces 
were inspected in 1930. 


Tsetse Reclamation in the Mwanza, Tabora, Northern, and 
Central Provinces. 


25. In the Mwanza and Tabora Provinces the work of opening up 
fly-free grazing lands and giving access to water by clearing wide 
corridors through fly-infected bush was continued with success. 
In the Northern Province a campaign was commenced to 
stop an advance of the fly which is seriously threatening the 
grazing lands of the Wafiome and Wambulu tribes. As in 1929, 
the reclamation has been controlled by the officers of the Provincial 
Administration, the work being supervised by Reclamation Officers 
with special knowledge of the fly and with experience of bush 
clearing. The labourers worked entirely voluntarily, half the cost 
of feeding them being borne by the Native Administrations concerned 
and half by Government. The work performed was as follows :— 


26. Mwanza Province.—In the Kwimba District the Simiyu 
clearing was continued and the object of the last few years’ work, 
namely to break through to the open country on the Lake shore, 
was achieved. Approximately twelve square miles of bush was 
cleared. The Simiyu clearing has taken three years, during which 
time forty-six square miles of difficult country, heavily infested 
with fly, have been cleared. The clearing, in which the soil is 
fertile and water plentiful, is being rapidly settled with natives. 
The work will be consolidated in 1931. New work was commenced. 
in Buhungukira and the ground cleared in 1930 was approximately 
ten square miles in extent. Over fifty huts had been built in the 
clearing before August and the work will be continued in 1931. 


27. Reclamation in the Maswa District was carried out in 1930 
between 22nd June and 24th July, in spells of ten days, by men of 
the Ubinza Native Administration. All the work done was on 
the south side of the Simiyu River. Four widely separated areas 
were involved. (a) At Nyashimba, the clearing started in 1929, 
which gave access to the Jija pools for cattle watering, was extended 
to the Simiyu River. Three and a half square miles of “ fly” 
country were reclaimed and ten families had moved in before the 
end of July. (5) In Olofinya, a previously cleared corridor to the 
Nyamagoma pool on the Simiyu River was widened to a breadth 
of one mile over a length of three miles. Cattle now have “ fly 
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free’ access to the permanent water, and twelve families moved 
into the cleared area. (c) In the Chinamili area a safe corridor 
one and a-half miles wide and two and a-half miles long was widened 
from the heavily stocked and poorly watered open country round 
Shanwa to the permanent pools in the Simiyu River. Before the 
clearing of this corridor all the cattle of Chinamili area, which 
grazed up to the edge of the fly bush separating them from the 
Simiyu water, had to be driven eight miles to water at Shanwa. 
In addition to giving cattle access to the river, the cleared passage 
is being settled without delay and by the end of July twelve families 
had moved into it. (d) At Mwasida a total of six square miles of 
difficult bush, chiefly thorn, was cleared, and the work gives safe 
access to a further area of approximately fourteen square miles of 
naturally open country with good grazing and water. 


28. Tabora Province.—The main operations in this Province were 
centred, as in former years, on the Shinyanga District. To stop 
the encroachment of the fly, fire-breaks were traced and burnt for 
a total length of approximately 193 miles. Owing to the long and 
vigorous growth of the grass caused by the year’s abnormal rains, 
this work proved to be arduous since the grass had to be burnt at least 
twice, as that in the valleys remained green up to the beginning of 
August. Clearing operations were carried out in twenty-three 
different places. Thirty-one square miles of new land were cleared, 


~, while considerable consolidation of former clearings was effected. 


Several new villages were built in the cleared areas where cattle can 
now graze and drink from the rivers without danger from fly. In 
order to assist in the work of settlement in new areas and to prevent 
soil erosion, tree planting was carried out in three areas, mainly on 
the higher wind-swept ridges where erosion had rendered the ground 
almost useless. Several roads were also lined with trees. Both the 
District Officer and the District Reclamation Officer report that the 
closest co-operation prevailed between the Chiefs in the operations, 
and that approximately 15,500 natives turned out voluntarily on 
these works. Minor operations were commenced towards the end 
of the year in the eastern portion of the Nzega District, but a pre- 
liminary survey of the area affected was required and this was being 
carried out by an European Supervisor during the last three months 
of the year. 


29. Northern Province.—On the representations of the Director 
of Tsetse Research, as a result of a report by the District Reclama- 
tion Officer, the question of taking measures to prevent the advance 
of the tsetse fly on the, Babati-Ndareda line was considered early in 
1930. An examination of the position disclosed that the fly have 
been steadily moving southwards from the low-lying bush country 
in the Mbugwe-Babati area east of the Rift escarpment, and that the 
native population has been slowly retreating before this invasion, so 
that more and more of their grazing lands have been infested every 
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year. The Rift escarpment to the west and Ufiome Mountain to the 
east form two natural barriers to tsetse movement, and the chain of 
farms between these two points should, when the land is developed, 
form a definite barrier to the advance of the fly. But the fly have 
already penetrated to the south of the farms at various points, and 
it was at these points that the Native Administrations were recom- 
mended to make a determined effort to prevent further infestation 
of their country. The gravity of the situation was realized by the 
tribes concerned who expressed themselves as willing and anxious 
to commence operations. After a survey of the position by the 
Administrative and the Tsetse Research authorities it was decided 
to carry out a bush clearing campaign on a large scale in July and 
August, 1930. Four areas were selected. Of these, two lay to the 
west of Ufiome Mountain, one being a patch of thick thorn scrub . 
on the main motor road from the farms to Babati camp providing 
cover for tsetse carried by motor traffic, and the other being an 
area of bush around and to the east of Gizimi Hill. The remaining 
areas lay to the west, in the Mbulu country under the Rift wall and 
in the neighbourhood of the Bubu River. To a sum of £400 con- 
tributed by the native treasuries of the Wafiome and Wambulu, the 
Government added a sum of £465, and by the end of September the 
four areas had been cleared and the bush piled ready for burning. 
A plan of campaign has been drawn up for 1931 and funds have 
been provided in the estimates to complete the work of clearing and 
settling the Babati-Ndareda front: to attack and cut a barrier 
from Bereko Ridge to Masagaloda: to protect the waters of the 
Bassotu and Bassodesh lakes in the Barabaig country, and to carry 
out minor operations. The work will be carried out, as in 1930, 
under the supervision of a Reclamation Officer and the Administra- 
tive Authorities. 


30. Central Province.—Operations in 1930 were confined to the 
locality of the Kisigo River in the Manyoni District, where it was 
desired to clear and to occupy a gap of about fourteen miles in 
extent, situated between the north and south ends of the Itigi 
thicket. Operations commenced on the 10th of September and by 
the 13th of October, when work ceased owing to the imminence of 
the outbreak of the rains, ten square miles had been cleared of all 
undergrowth and small bush while, when necessary, large trees were 
ring-barked. It is proposed to clear the remaining four miles next 
year, using the same methods. A labour force 300 strong was 
maintained by the Native Administrations, reliefs being arranged 
at intervals of 10 days. In the cleared area about 200 natives and 
their dependants had been settled by the end of the year and a 
further 150 or more will be settled in the area to be cleared next 
year. There is every reason to hope that this settlement will be 
permanent and satisfactory in every way. 
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GENERAL. 


The question of Closer Union between the Territories of Central 
and Eastern Africa. 


31. The Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament appointed 
by His Majesty’s Government to consider the Reports* on Closer 
Union in East Africa held its first meeting on the 4th of December. 
On the invitation of the Committee the following witnesses from 
Tanganyika Territory will give evidence :—One European to repre- 
sent primarily settler interests, one Indian to represent Indian 
interests, and the Secretary for Native Affairs and three Africans 
to give evidence from the native point of view. 


Transfer of Sir Donald Cameron, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., to Nigeria. 


32. In December information was received from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies that His Majesty the King had been pleased 
to approve the appointment of Sir Donald Cameron, K.C.M.G., 
K.B.E., Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Tanganyika 
Territory, to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Nigeria. 
Later, it was announced that His Majesty had been pleased to 
appoint Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Stewart Symes, K.B.E., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Resident and Commander-in-Chief at Aden, to succeed Sir 
Donald Cameron in Tanganyika. 


Colonial Development Fund. 


33. In 1929 His Majesty’s Government established a Colonial 
Development Fund to assist Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated 
Territories in furtherance of schemes likely to aid and develop 
agriculture and industry. The following assistance has been 
approved in the case of Tanganyika Territory :— 


(a) Items financed by loans from the Colonial Development Fund :— 


Item. Amount. Terms. 
£ 


Medical Training School 20,000 Loan for 20 years at the rate of 5 per cent. 
repayable by instalments. 

Water Boring Scheme 10,000 Loan for 10 years. Free of interest for 5 
years and thereafter bearing interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. 

Meat Rations Ltd. 16,000 Loan for 10 years at the rate of 5 per cent. 
until 11th June, 1933, and 8 per cent. 
thereafter. Repayment to commence 
after 3 years. Interest and repayment 
instalments recoverable from the Com- 


pany. 
Malaria Research and 13,989 Loan at the rate of 5 per cent. to be repaid 
Survey. over a reasonable period. 


* Cmd. 3234 and Cmd. 3378. 
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(b) Items financed by free grants from the Fund :— 


£ 
Tuberculosis Investigation—(£4,000 reas and recurrent 
cost for one year, £3,580) Sea ae ... 7,580 
Wireless Stations . Se re .-» 9,000 
Night lighting facilities, Mbeya ‘Aerodromes he ... 1,600 
Malaria Research and Survey (£3,000 for buildings and £6,000 
per annum for recurrent expenditure for 3 years) .. -. 21,000 


The full recurrent cost of the Malarial Research at Survey 
scheme is £10,663, per annum. £4,663 per annum for 3 years, i.e., 
£13,989, is to be a loan as shown under (a) above. 


(c) Free grants from the Fund to cover the interest charges actually 
incurred on Guaranteed Loan ttems :— 


Free grant of 
Capital cost. Interest for. 
£ 
Air Surveys... ise vee 16,450 5 years, 
Triangulation Survey... eas 23,636 5 years. 
Manyoni-Kinyangiri Railway «. 565,000 2 years. 
Engare Nairobi Railway... Boe 130,000 2 years. 
New Steamer, Lake Tanganyika ... 100,000 2 years. 
Railway Tablet Working System ... 45,000 5 years. 
Realignment of alg of the Central 
Railway... 180,000 1 year. 
Floods. 


34. Torrential and persistent rains fell over the greater part of 
the Territory during the first four months of the year. A com- 
parison between the rainfall during 1929 and 1930 during the period 
from Ist January to 30th April is set out in the following table :— 


Station. lst January to Same period 

30th April, 1930. 1929. 

inches. inches. 

Dares Salaam... cos 65 33-30 17-10 
Morogoro ... tee oe te 29.98 13-02 
Utete vee ar oe see 30-89 19.86 
Kilosa oe RD ee oes 33-51 24.27 
Bagamoyo fae is ves 30-71 8-92 
Pangani... nen see mae 19.45 10.82 
Amani as ae ate ee 27.78 19-33 
Tanga ane ae ms ay 28.17 11.51 
Lushoto... oe ose aes 24.50 14.94 
Korogwe ... see ss Mes 17.52 9.54 
Handeni_... Ges ja bee 29.23 9.25 
Shinyanga ... tee Pr fd 19.28 8-18 


Kahama ... Ae ae ws 31-58 13.02 


a1 


Station. lst January to Same period 

30th April, 1930. 1929. 

inches. inches. 

Nzega nee fen oa oe 28.38 15-31 
Tabora.... eh ee ae 32-60 15-19 
Moshi oss as Jes ae 29-13 8-03 
Arusha... ae oy see 33-83 10-84 
Sonpeas is, se. Oss aes 44.75 24.13 
Njombe... she ies re 42.46 23.72 
Tukuyu ss... se a ees 76-54 60-36 
Mwanza... es a on 30-85 19.29 
Dodoma ... fe eae wie 25-11 14.91 
Manyoni ... 23-36 18.82 


The floods resulting from the abnormal rainfall caused great 
damage to roads and bridges and to crops in the low-lying areas ; 
and the traffic on the Central Railway was held up for a considerable 
period. Details of the damage sustained and the steps taken to 
restore communications are given in Chapter XXII. 


Locust Invasion. 


35. As stated in the 1929 Report the Territory was invaded by 
flying locusts from the north in November, 1929, that being the 
third invasion during the year. The Northern and Tanga Provinces 
were, as in the case of previous invasions, the areas mainly affected. 

The Agricultural Entomologist was appointed Officer-in-charge 
of Anti-locust Measures, adequate staff and equipment being placed 
at his disposal. The hoppers, which appeared in December, 1929, 
were almost entirely confined to the Pare and Usambara Districts 
and steps were at once taken for their destruction. By the end of 
January, the position was well in hand and the campaign was 
satisfactorily completed before the 31st of March. Crops suffered 
little or no damage. The total expenditure on the campaign during 
1930 amounted to £12,448. 


Nyakanyassi Port, Bukoba Province. 


86. Arrangements for the opening of a port at Nyakanyassi on 
the Kagera River approximately 97 miles from Lake Victoria 
Nyanza were almost completed at the end of the year. The port 
will serve as an outlet for the tin areas in the Western Province 
of Uganda and will be connected by road with the northern part 
of Ruanda. The Uganda Government will provide a tug and 
lighters to connect the port with the Kenya and Uganda Marine 
Lake steamer service. Customs, police, and postal staff will be 
posted to the port by the Government of Tanganyika as soon as 
the necessary buildings, which are in course of erection, are com- 
pleted. A lay-out of the port has been prepared and Rights of 
Occupancy in respect of go-down and residential plots will be put 
up to auction in the near future. 


Weights and Measures. 


37. During the year standard weights and measures were obtained, 
a trained Inspector was appointed, and an office constructed, with 
a view to bringing into force the Weights and Measures Ordinance 
(Chapter 95 of the Revised Laws). 


Game. 


38. The protection of game is effected by legislation regulating 
the shooting and capture of animals and by the establishment of 
Reserves which are of the following nature :— 

(i) Complete Reserves :—Areas in which, except on the 
authority of a Governor’s Licence granted for scientific or 
administrative reasons, no person shall hunt or photograph 
any animal. The twelve Complete Reserves are :—the Kili- 
manjaro Reserve, the Mount Meru Reserve, the Ngorongoro 
Crater Reserve, the Lake Natron Reserve, the Northern Rail- 
way Reserve (Usambara District), the Selous Reserve (Ma- 
henge, Morogoro, and Rufiji Districts), the Saba River Reserve 
(Dodoma District), the Katavi Plain Reserve (Ufipa District), the 
Matandu River Reserve (Kilwa District), the Mtetesi Reserve 
(Lindi District), and the Serengeti Reserve (Maswa District). 

(ii) Closed Reserves :—A Closed Reserve is an area in which 
no person may enter for the purpose of hunting or photo- 
graphing game except when he shall have a written permit 
from the Provincial Commissioner of the Province in which 
such Closed Reserve is situated, or from a District Officer to 
whom power to issue such permits has been delegated. There 
is at present only one such Reserve; the Serengeti Closed 
Reserve consisting of the Musoma District and that part of the 
Arusha District west of the Rift Wall. It is intended that 
permits to hunt or photograph game in Closed Reserves should 
be given freely, the object in issuing permits being to enable 
Administrative Officers and Game Rangers to know the precise 
localities in which hunting or photographing is taking place. 

(iii) Closed Areas :—A Closed Area is an area in which a 
game licence shall not be deemed to authorize the hunting of 
any animal. There are four such areas :—one in the Shinyanga 
District, two in the Kondoa District (Sambala and Pienaar’s 
Heights), and one in the Moshi and Masai Districts (part of the 
Sanya Plains). 

(iv) Partial Reserves :—Areas in which certain species are 
protected. The Partial Reserves are :—Arusha and Moshi 
Districts (Greater Kudu and male species of Grant’s Gazelle) ; 
the Sanya and Ardai plains in the Masai District (Male species 
of Grant’s Gazelle for a period of 5 years) ; that portion of the 
Moshi District to the west of the Kikafu River (Wildebeeste 
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and Thompson’s Gazelle for a period of three years); and the 
crater lakes Bassoto, Massodich, and Babati in the Mbulu 
District (Hippopotami). 


Of the above Reserves the following were declared during 1930 :— 
The Serengeti Closed Reserve ; the Sanya Plains Closed Area ; and 
all the Partial Reserves enumerated above. Regulations were made 
prohibiting the sale or offering for sale of the meat of any game 
animal by any person unless duly licensed in that behalf by the 
District Officer. 


The post of Game Warden rendered vacant by the transfer of 
Mr. Swynnerton to the Tsetse Research Department was filled 
towards the end of the year by the appointment of Brigadier 
I. U. Battye, C.B., D.S.O. 


Tsetse Research and Experimental Reclamation. 


39. The work of the Tsetse Research Department, which has 
been financed from the Guaranteed Loan and by contributions 
from the Empire Marketing Board, falls into two divisions, i.e., 
Research and Experimental Reclamation. During the year the 
Research Section have carried out (i) observations on the inter- 
relations of fly, plant, and animal communities and physical en- 
vironment ; (ii) experiments with a fungus which was found to 
attack the fly during the rains ; (iii) the study of natural breeding 
grounds and the investigation of the distribution of puparia in 
plant communities ; (iv) tree planting experiments with a view to 
discovering species which can be used for the formation of dense 
evergreen vegetation barriers; (v) observations of the feeding 
habits of male and female flies and the nocturnal activities of the 
fly ; and (vi) experiments in breeding and release on a large scale 
of a minute parasite of the tsetse. The Experimental Reclamation 
Section have been engaged on (i) organized grass burning experi- 
ments ; (ii) direct attacks on the fly by means of trapping, hand- 
catching, and bird-lime ; (iii) protection against grass fires with a 
view to ascertaining the effect on the fly ; (iv) the construction of 
a suitable Game Fence by planting live posts ; (v) tree poisoning ; 
and (vi) experiments with natural and planted thicket barriers. 
Towards the end of the year the funds allocated to the Department 
were re-distributed so as to provide additional staff and funds for 
Experimental Reclamation in order that the experiments in the 
eradication of fly by clearings, game and fly barriers, controlled 
grass fires, and the elimination of the fly by catching should be 
extended, the scientific research being confined to the solution of 
problems arising from the field experiments. As a result of this 
re-distribution the headquarters of the department has been moved 
from Kondoa to Shinyanga in the Tabora Province where the 
experimental reclamation work is being carried out. 
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Trout Fisheries. 


40. A small grant was made by Government with the object of 
fostering a movement for the introduction of trout to rivers in the 
highlands. A hatchery was built in the Usambara Mountains on 
the banks of a stream, a part of which had been successfully stocked 
with Rainbow Trout by private enterprise a few years previously. 
It is intended to raise stock in this hatchery for distribution to other 
suitable waters in the Moshi-Arusha area and the Southern High- 
lands. No ova were obtainable during 1930, but grown trout were 
transported to another stream in the Usambara Mountains. 


Ex-Enemy Property. 

41. Sales of property have ceased and no more estates will be 
scheduled for liquidation. The total amount expended to 31st 
December, 1930, in payment of claims against Estates was £832,297. 
A further sum of £65,636 was paid during the year to claimants 
against the German Government based on formal awards made by 
the Anglo-German Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. Eleemosynary pay- 
ments to German nationals during the year amounted to £791, and 
amounts released during the same period to former owners who 
are no longer ex-enemy nationals totalled £2,417. Purchasers of 
properties have met their instalment obligations, except in seven 
instances during the last quarter of the year. As in these cases 
failure to effect payment was due to the sudden fall in the prices 
of produce, a short extension of time for payment has been allowed. 

It is anticipated that the Department of the Custodian of Enemy 
Property will close down towards the end of 1931. 


IV.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


General Financial Position. 


42. The revenue for the year 1929-30 amounted to £1,992,675 
or £93,945 in excess of the estimate and £19,817 in excess of the 
figure for 1928-29. As stated in the previous report the Railway 
revenue is not incorporated in the general revenue. The net 
Railway surplus is utilized to finance minor capital works and thus 
reduce Railway borrowings from loan funds. The surplus for the 
year under review was £39,802. 

The expenditure on recurrent services during the year amounted 
to £1,788,293 as against £1,656,085 in 1928-29, an increase of 
£132,208. In addition the sum of £296,605 was spent on Public 
Works. It will be observed that expenditure has exceeded revenue 
by £92,223. This is due to an abnormal expenditure amounting 
to £33,954 in connexion with the campaign against locusts and to 
an appropriation from surplus balances for Public Works. 

The surplus balance at 31st March, 1929, was £1,025,415, reduced 
to £933,193 by the 3lst March, 1930. The fall in the revenue which 
will necessarily follow the collapse in prices of the Territory’s export 
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crops will make it necessary to draw on this surplus, as shown in 
the following financial forecast :— 


1. Excess of Assets over Liabilities as at 31st March, £ 
1930... we Be se a 933,193 
2. Revised Estimate of Expenditure 
1930-31 :— > 
(a) Recurrent and Special «1,903,714 
(6) Extraordinary ...  ...  ... 288,717 
——— _ 2,192,431 
3. Revised Estimate of Revenue wee eee vee -1,833,590 
358,841 
4. Estimated excess of Assets over Liabilities as at 
31st March, 1931 Aas Soe ed tee are 574,352 
£ 
5. Estimate of Revenue 1931-32... ...._ 1,911,500 
6. Estimate of Expenditure 1931-32 :— 
(a) Recurrent and £ 
Special on .. 187,669 
(b) Extraordinary ay 28,250* 
——— 1,904,919 
eet eae 6,581 
7. Estimated Excess of Assets over Liabilities as at 
3lst March, 1932 ... 0... we ... £580,933 


Revenue and Expenditure. 
43. The figures of Revenue and Expenditure for the year 1929-30 





were as follows :— £ 
Revenue: ww ae as tae BR a Ce 8 29923676 
Ordinary Expenditure ee ee eS 1,788,293 
Extraordinary Expenditure see eae wee wee 296,605 


£2,084,898 
The following loan expenditure was incurred :— oes ee 
Railway Capital Expenditure :— 


£ £ 
Imperial Exchequer Loan Sra gee 572 
Guaranteed Loan ... ...0 ... 0 we 399,982 
. —— 400,554 
Other Capital Expenditure :— 
Guaranteed Loan ...0 00.00 65. seen nee 62,726 
£463,280 





* Required for works on hand. 
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The following is an analysis of the Revenue for the year 1929-30 :— 


Duties, Iicences, Taxes, etc :— £ £ Percentage 
Hut and Poll Tax... 748,734 
Native House Tax ws 8,637 
Non-Native House Tax ... 20,718 
Customs Duties . 739,670 
Trade Licences 58,727 


Other Licences and Taxes ... 54,683 
Fines and Miscellaneous Duties ... 28,470 
——— _ 1,659,639 84-3 


Receipts from Government Services :— 


Receipt for Specific Services ... 40,109 
Miscellaneous Fees and Receipts 37,975 


78,084 4-0 
Undertakings of a Commercial Char- 
acter (apart from pee — 
Post Office é + 71,030 
Conservancy and W ater . .. 8,893 
Nyanza Salt Mines ahs «6,200 
—_ 86,123 4:4 
Revenue from Government Property :— 
Land Sales, Rents, etc. ... wee 72,242 
Royalties ... ah .. 30,788 
Sale of Ivory see se «. 14,319 
Interest... eee sae «. 25,559 
_ 142,908 7:3 
1,966,754 100-0 
Accounting Entries uA Ae 25,921 
£1,992,675 


44. The following figures show the Revenue and Expenditure 
under the various heads since 1925-26. The full details of revenue 
and expenditure will be found in the Treasurer’s Annual Report, 
copies of which have been furnished to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission :— 
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45. The following is a statement of Assets and Liabilities of the 
Territory as at 31st March, 1930 :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ 8. d, £ a d. 
Deposits... «. 823,249 14 6 Cash ae v» 440,417 0 3 
Drafts and Remit- Investments: 
tances ... oe 9,474 4 9 Cash at Short call, 
Unexpended balance London ... +» 122,000 0 0 
of Exchequer Loan 2,573 7 10 Advances ... +. 252,647 138 0 
Unexpended balance Advance on account 
of Guaranteed of Guaranteed 
Loan... 46 17,000 7 3 Loan Works ... 180,634 14 9 
Excess of Assets Impreste ... es 66 210 
over Liabilities... 933,192 12 10 Unallocated Stores 289,724 16 4 
£1,285,490 7 2 £1,285,400 7 2 
Currency. 


46. There has been no change in the currency of the Territory. 


Loans from Imperial Treasury. 


47. The amounts advanced to the Territory by the Imperial 
Exchequer as loans still remain at £3,135,446. No further amounts 
on this account were received during 1929-30. 


These loans have been used as follows :— 


£ £ 

Railway Capital Expenditure... eb «+ 1,334,528 
Accumulated deficits on Railway Recurrent 449,506 

Account. ———— 1,784,034 
Other Capital Expenditure... 851,191* 
Accumulated deficits on Current Account, “General 448,093 

Revenue. 
Capitalization of arrears of Interest .. ie 49,555 
Unexpended Balance as at 31st March, 1930 sie 2,573 

£3,135,446 


Interest and Sinking Fund are being paid on £2,059,938 only and 
the actual charge on the Revenue of the Territory on this account 
is £124,654. The balance of the loan (£1,075,508) has been granted 
free of interest until 1933, when the funding of this amount is to 
be considered. 





* Capital expenditure on Ports and Harbours during the period 1921-22 to 
1925-26 transferred from this head to Railway Capital Expenditure consequent 
on the taking over of the Ports and Harbours by the Railways. 
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Grants-in-Aid. 


48. In addition to the loans detailed above, the following non- 
recoverable grants have been made to the Territory by the Imperial 
Government since the acceptance of the Mandate :— 


£ 

1920-21 6.0 ae ease 86,000 
199129 ese, Ee ene Le 209 
Total ... —... £408,109 


Guaranteed Loan. 


49. A loan of £2,070,000 guaranteed by the Imperial Government 
under the Palestine and East Africa Loans (Guarantee) Act of 1926 
was raised in London in June, 1928, at 96} per cent., the rate of 
interest being 44 per cent. The position as at 3lst March, 1930, was 
as follows :— 


£ 
Loan raised... ane ch es a . 2,070,000 
£ 

Expenditure 1926-27 a 386,767 
Expenditure 1927-28 i re 840,726 
Expenditure 1928-29... ee 543,434 
Expenditure 1929-30 aie oo 462,708 
2,233,635 
Less items proper to the next instal- 180,635 

ment of the loan... .o— 2,058,000 

Unexpended balance 31st March, 1930 £17,000 


The sum of £180,635 represents expenditure on approved loan 
works which were not included in the schedule to the Tanganyika 
Loan Ordinance, 1928. The amount has been charged to Advances 
pending the issue of the next instalment of the loan. 


The total programme and detail of expenditure to 31st March, 
1930, are as follows :— 


Estimated Expenditure to 


Item. cost. 31-3-30. 
- £ 
Railways :— 
Completion of Tabora-Mwanza 
Line 697,000 692,811 
Construction of Moshi- Arusha Line 323,000 292,694 


Relaying Tanga Line... me 147,500 136,554 
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Item. 


Railways :—cont. 

Construction “of pte 
yangiri Line 

Surveys 

General Improvements .. 
Telegraph Construction ... 
Realignment of a portion of 
Central Railway 3 


Ports and harbours :— 
Construction and Improvements, 
Dar es Salaam and Mwanza ... 
Tanga Harbour Improvements ... 
Roads :— 
Dodoma—Arusha Road ... 
Tei eee Road . 
Miscellaneous eS 
Ruaha Bridge 
Staff and Plant 
Research :— 
Buildings for Geological Pes 
Tsetse Research ... 
Miscellaneous :— 
Expenses of Issue 


Discount on Issue of Loan at 964 
per cent.... oo hoe te 


Banks. 


Estimated 
cost. 


£ 


565,000 
57,000 
165,656 
13,000 


242,000 


319,368 
129,000 


60,250 
68,500 
82,978 
12,000 
27,950 


5,000 
70,000 


53,746 
3,638,948 
72,450 


£3,711,398 


Expenditure to 
313-30. 
£ 


125 
37,081 
628,819 
12,991 


176 


129,236 
791 


33,841 
5,256 
80,177 
11,289 
8,341 


5,000 
32,257 


53,746 
2,161,185 
712,450 


£2,233,635 


50. Banking interests are represented by the Standard Bank of 
South Africa Limited, who act as Bankers to the Government and 
have branches at Dar es Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Mwanza, Bukoba, 
Moshi, Arusha, Morogoro, and Lindi; the National Bank of India 


Limited with branches at Dar es Salaam and Tanga ; 


Barclays 


Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), with which is amalgamated 
the National Bank of South Africa Limited, with branches at Dar 
es Salaam, Tanga, Iringa, Bukoba, Mwanza, Arusha, and Moshi ; 
and the Bank du Congo Belge, with branches at Dar es Salaam and 


Kigoma. 


V.—DIREOT TAXES. 


51. Direct taxation is imposed by means of a Hut and Poll Tax 
on natives of the Territory. The rates of tax for the financial year 
1929-30 were as follows :— 


Province. District. Rate. 
Shs. 
Tabora Ne ... All Districts ‘és 12 
Mwanza a ee es eee 10 
Lindi ... . Pk 10 
Eastern said wi ys Series ioe 10 
Tanga co Loam bins ara 10 
Central ee vos, Nats AGS isek ate 10 
Kigoma Ke ... Kigoma ... .. From 8 to 10 
Ufipa nae ee 6 
Kasulu ee .. From 4to 6 
Kibondo ... eat 6 
Bukoba aes ... Bukoba ... ... From 10 to 12 
Biharamulo .. From 5to 6 
Mahenge ies ..» Mahenge ... .. From 7 to 10 
Songea ae ee 6 
Tringa she .. ITringa es es 10 
Njombe_... st 8 
Rungwe... ie 8 
Mbeya We be 8 
Northern MPA ... Arusha and Moshi 12 
Masai (Masai) a 15 
»  (Sonjo) he 6 
», (other tribes) 12 
Mbulu re ee 10 


The sum received from Hut and Poll Tax in 1929-30 amounted 
to £748,734. The amount paid out to Native Administrations as 
their share of Hut and Poll Tax in 1929-30 was £152,818. Natives 
owning huts in Townships are exempt from Hut Tax but are liable 
to House Tax at the rate of Shs. 12 per annum. In 1929-30 the 
receipts from Native House Tax amounted to £8,637. 


Non-native property owners pay a House Tax at the rate of 5 
per centum of the net annual value of the premises. Receipts in 
1929-30 amounted to £20,718. Non-natives also pay an Education 
Tax of thirty shillings a head annually. 


VI—INDIRECT TAXES. 


52. The principal sources of indirect taxation are shown in 
paragraph 43. The main source of indirect taxation is Customs 
Duties which accounts for 37-6 per cent. of the total revenue and 
amounted in 1929-30 to £739,670. 
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The sums received on account of Customs Duties during the last 


five years are as follows :— £ 
1925-26 ... 0... an see - 601,065 
1926-27 ... ans Sa _ .-» 662,623 
1927-28 ... oa ae i .- 631,708 
1928-29 ... ba0 ah ne «» 697,881 
1929-30 ... Pr ane Pr + 739,670 


VII.—_TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


53. For the first time since 1920 it is not possible to record 
continued trade progress. This is due to a number of factors. 
Serious floods interfered with railway transport for the first three 
months of the year and caused considerable damage to crops in the 
low lying areas. In addition many roads were rendered unfit for 
motor transport for several months after the end of the rains. A 
very promising cotton crop was much depleted by a plague of rats. 
The chief cause, however, of the set-back has been the depression 
in world prices for all produce. This not only discouraged produc- 
tion but also reduced the spending power of all sections of the 
community and particularly of the natives. In consequence, there 
was a considerable reduction in imports, with a serious short-fall 
in the estimated Customs Revenue. An additional factor is that 
in a large number of cases the prices of imports have been consider- 
ably reduced, so that the import and revenue figures are corres- 
pondingly lower. The only satisfactory feature is that the importers 
were prompt to anticipate the slump, so that the market was not 
seriously over-loaded with imports, and failures to meet obliga- 
tions did not assume serious proportions. Stocks in Bond on the 
31st of December were £29,204 less than on that date in 1929. 

The imports (excluding bullion and specie) decreased in value 
from £4,285,952 to £3,982,605, a decrease of 7-1 per cent. This 
reduction would have been greater, and more in proportion to the 
reduction in exports, had it not been for the increase in Government 
imports, chiefly for the Railway and Public Works Departments, 
from £542,737 in 1929 to £937,695. 


Volume of Trade. 


54. The following comparative table gives the value of the trade 
volume for the years 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930. The figures 
given are exclusive of bullion and specie, other than domestic 
exports of bullion, but inclusive of Government imports (1927, 
£570,879 ; 1928, £469,509; 1929, £542,737; and 1930, £937,695). 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Imports . 8,152,422 8,672,064 «3,737,358 4,285,952 —-3, 982,605 
Exports .. 8,129,292 3,440,576 + 4,050,594 3,988,365 —«22,897,938 
Transit .» (1,423,045 1,493,010 2,061,078 2,531,205 —-2,552,113 





£7,704,759  £8,605,650 £9,849,030 £10,805,522  £9,432,656 





Transit Trade. 
55. The value of Import Transit Trade over the Central Railway 
to the Belgian Congo, the Belgian Occupied Territories, and Northern 
Rhodesia is as follows :— 


1926. 1927. 1928, 1929. 1930. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
535,130 439,394 626,200 720,317 671,647 


Transit exports increased from £1,810,888 to £1,880,466. Exports 
of copper ore increased from 23,591 tons to 24,825 tons. 


56. The following table shows the comparative percentage of the 
value of the trade of the different ports for 1926 to 1930 inclusive :-— 





1926. 1927. 1928. | 1929. 1930. 





Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Dar es Salaam Firs 53-9 49-8 48-5 61-1 56-0 
Tanga ... hae ise 17-9 20-7 20-9 | 23-8 21-8 
Kigoma... ae ae 0-5 5-4 6-8 | 7-1 TT 
Mwanza ee see 9-4 8-7 6-6 3-4 2-6 
Bukoba 236 at 7-1 4:5 7:4 6-0 3-5 
Lindi... _ 3-0 | 2-8 28 | 28 | 2-3 
Moshi ... one ee 3-8 4:3 3-9 3-2 | 2-3 
Other Porte... eee | 4:4 | 3-8 | 3-1 | 26 | 2-8 





Imports. 
57. The following table illustrates the comparative value of the 
principal items of imports for the years 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, and 
1930 :— 








Articles. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. 
Value. Value. | Value. | Value. | Value. 
£ £ | £ | £ | £ 
Cotton piece-goods ... ... | 817,576 944,915) 928,252| 903,384 696,902 
Cotton blankets oe _ 52,548 61,005! 60,965) 71,306 43,542 
Foodstuffs... 349,245] 367,411] 382,826} 484,803! 444,290 


Building materials (including 140,625, 270,938; 219,202) 292,786: 277,848 


cement and galvanised 


iron sheets). | 
Kerosene oss ae ae 59,081 72,946 81,812 87,260! 90,832 
Motor spirits ... ae he 58,942 93,304! 105,362; 150,197! 175,552 
Tobacco one eee ee 30,301 28,676, 35,353 34,569! 31,906 
Spirits ea ave aaa 37,880 40,684 47,373 47,426, 44,584 
Machinery ... ...... | 162,274) 171,133. 220,498 264,616 221,653 
Iron and steel manufactures 297,724| 297,110) 235,686| 227,035| 439,972 
Jute bags and sacks... eek 57,082) 51,559! 60,716 46,140, 39,720 
Cigarettes... wee age 34,892! 49,405; 60,796 75,116; 74,301 
Wines and beer nee wee 30,126,  36,811/ 37,552 43,925 40,553 














Motor Cars and Lorries__... 100,792| 127,360, 130,270} 178,597] 118,507 
t \ | 





The large decrease in the value of cotton piece-goods and cotton 
blankets is due partly to a decrease in prices and partly to the 
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reduced spending power of the natives. A notable feature of the 
cotton piece-goods trade was the increase in the importation from 
Japan, the imports of grey unbleached increasing by 5,531 cwt., 
of white bleached by £5,429, and of printed khangas by 434,471 
yards. The decrease of £40,513 in the value of foodstuffs is mainly 
due to reduced imports of rice owing to the improved quality of the 
local rice production. The increase of £212,937 in the case of iron 
and steel manufactures is due to increased Government imports, 
consisting mainly of Railway material. 


58. The import trade is distributed as follows :— 


Percentage 
Countries. of Import Main Items. 
Trade. 
United Kingdom... 42-3 Tinned provisions, beer and ale, biscuits, 


confectionery, whisky, cigarettes, earthen- 
ware, cement, galvanised iron sheets, rails 
and sleepers, other iron and steel manu- 
factures, electrical goods and apparatus, 
machines, machinery, typewriters, cotton 
piece-goods, canvas and tarpaulins, drugs 
and medicines, stationery, cycles, motor cars 
and lorries, other motor vehicles and parts 
thereof, rails, wagons and trucks, ships, 
lighters and boats, tubes and tyres. 
British India, a 10-1 Rice, other grain, wheat, flour, butter, ghee, 
other provisions, spices, tea, wood and timber, 
bricks and tiles, alluminium hollow-ware, 
cotton piece-goods, blankets, cotton thread, 
jute bags, boots and shoes, and umbrellas. 


Kenya and Uganda... 4°5 Maize and wheat, flour, hams and bacon, butter, 
sugar, cheese, potatoes, wood and timber. 
Other British Posses- 3-3 Meal flour, salted fish, onions, salt, motor cars 
sions. and lorries. 
Germany eae eee 8-8 Beer and ale, earthenware, cement, rails and 


sleepers, tubes and pipes, iron and steel 
manufactures, alluminium hollow-ware, tools 
and implements, hardware, knives, shovels 
and spades, machines and machinery, cotton 
piece-goods, copper wire, blankets, hats and 
caps, stationery, beads, lamps and lanterns. 
United States of 6-8 Cotton piece-goods, lubricating oil, motor spirit, 
America. petroleum, motor cars and lorries, other 
motor vehicles and parts, tractors, rail 
locomotives, tyres and tubes. 


Holland aes fe 6-2 Milk, tobacco, cotton piece-goods, blankets, 
lighters and boats. 

Japan Sig ce 6:7 Cotton and silk piece-goods, blankets and 
hosiery. 

Belgium oe S06 7 Tron and steel manufactures and cotton piece- 
goods. 

France 9 Wines, tyres, and tubes. 

Italy ... ide si 1-0 Cotton piece-goods and wines. 

Other Foreign Coun- 8-7 Wines, wood and timber, motor spirit, petroleum, 


tries. beads, matches, cotton piece-goods, and sugar. 
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Exports. 


59. The following table gives the comparative tonnage of the 
principal domestic exports for the years 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, and 
1930 and the values for 1930 :— 


Principal Domestic Exports. 











Articles. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | Value in 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tone. 1930. 
| £ 
Sisal... es, sas 25,022) 33,012} 36,186) 45,728 49,962) 1,172,315 
Groundnuts ... see 16,867; 14,147! 10,595) 7,765) 17,333} 186,567 
Coffee ... srs dae 6,539; 6,595: 10,431 8,857) 11,547; 397,040 
Cotton ... a ete 4,886| 3,940 5,480: 4,947) 3,671 247,413 
Copra ... ae ase 7,348 7,267| ~ 9,318, 7,920 7,395] 109,733 
Hides and Skins 2,095) 2,773) 3,292; 2,549, 2,004 123,471 
Grain ... on _ 7,722} 10,102; 14,138) 8,046 7,196| 88,103 
Simsim... ose ee 3,563) 3,733' 3,215) 4,256! 3,115) 32,547 
Beeswax ort See 307 558: 490) 356) 189} 20,297 
Ghee ... oh oes 371 396) 500; 454) 293) 16,385 























Sisal which was, as in former years, the most important export, 
showed an increase of 4,234 tons in quantity but a decrease in value 
of £313,278. The price steadily declined and at the end of the year 
was down to £21 a ton as compared with an average price of £32 
a ton during 1929. The groundnut export crop was a record in 
quantity and would have reached a still higher figure but for the 
fall in price, as in some areas the natives preferred to retain their 
crop for their own consumption rather than sell it at the reduced 
price. The quantity of coffee exported showed an increase of 30 per 
cent., but the value was 33 per cent. lower than in 1929. The fall 
in prices affected mainly the Robusta coffee grown by natives in the 
Bukoba Province, and as a result a considerable quantity was held 
over by the natives in the hope of a rise in price. The Dominion of 
Canada agreed to admit Tanganyika coffee at Empire Preference 
rates with effect from the 27th of December, 1930. The fall in 
prices robbed the native of the incentive to increase and improve 
his deliveries of hides and skins. The low price is due to @ great 
extent to the methods of flaying and drying and to the fact that 
many buyers do not differentiate between good and poor quality 
hides. During the year Veterinary Guards have been trained in 
flaying, drying, and selecting hides, and posted to the various 
Provinces as instructors. At Nzega in the Tabora Province hides 
dried under Government supervision in the shade on poles under 
grass roofs realized Shs. 11/50 per frasila (32-2 lb.) as against the 
usual local price of Shs. 7 for ordinary sun-dried hides. 


The reduction in the quantity of simsim was a result of the damage 
done to the crop by floods and disease attributable to the abnormal 
rains. 
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Chief Markets for Exports. 


60. Annexure No. II to this Report contains a table showing the 
chief markets for the products of the Territory. 


Re-Exports. 

61. Re-exports decreased from £265,536 to £261,964. These 
figures are exclusive of bullion and specie valued at £92,185 as 
compared with £231,535 in 1929. The re-exports are consigned 
mainly to Zanzibar, the Belgian Congo, Kenya, Uganda, and 
Portuguese East Africa. The bullion and specie (£92,185) re- 
exported consisted of specie shipped to Uganda by the Banks in 
Bukoba and Mwanza from accumulated stocks, additional specie 
being required by the Banks in Uganda in connection with cotton 
buying. 

Manufacturing Industries. 

62. The following table shows the number of local industrial 

establishments and manufactories :— 


Number of 
Industry. Number persons 
employed. 
Ginneries ... 31 5,914 
Oil Mills (in some cases 3 includes Soap 26 136 
Factories). 
Rice Mills ... be se ee aed 11 541 
Flour Mills wee 3% oe 23 183 
Soda and Ice Factories... o o 40 315 
Lime Burning Factories ... tis one 11 131 
Furriers... a we ee ae 2 30 
Saw Mills ... ee 0 oes 0S 16 475 
Salt Works ery Bs see mee 7 622 
Furniture Makers ne as ioe 27 311 
Printing Presses ... we nae ie 10 168 
Sugar Factories... s ot, ae 3 66 
Manufacturing Jewellers nee te 26 174 
Soap Factories... aay ies ae 6 37 
Cigarette Factories aie 2 22 
Tanneries ... ‘ 2 17 
Vulcanizing Factories vee ade 2 13 
Brick Works os “ee a amy 9 350 
Meat Factory 1 70 
Bacon Factory 1 29 
Tea Factory 1 6 


Customs Legislation. 


63. The Customs Tariff Ordinance, 1930, was enacted on the 17th 
of April to replace the Customs Tariff which was brought into force 
in 1922. The new tariff was introduced mainly owing to the changes 
which had taken place in the prices of commodities. In 1922 the 
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specific duties, which were imposed on many articles for adminis- 
trative convenience, corresponded with the basic ad valorem rate 
(20 per cent.) of the tariff. As a result of the fall in prices these 
specific duties in some cases had come to represent as much as forty 
or forty-five per cent. ad valorem. The new Ordinance removes 
this anomaly, the item; affected being cotton piece-goods, grey, 
unbleached, cement, rice, dall, garlic, onions, tea, biscuits, ghee, and 
condensed milk. In order to recover a part at least of the loss of 
revenue on account of the reduced rates—the reduction on cotton 
piece-goods was estimated to cost the Territory £18,660—the rates 
on beer, tobacco, cigarettes, and cinematograph films were increased. 
In addition to altering specific duties, the Ordinance provides for 
the imposition of ‘‘ suspended ” duties on bacon and hams (10 
per cent. ad valorem), cheese (10 per cent. ad valorem) butter (10 
per cent. ad valorem), wheat, ground or otherwise prepared (Shs. 
1/50 per 100 lb.), maize, grain, and meal, (20 per cent. ad valorem), 
ghee (15 cents per lb.), sugar, jaggery, refined, imported in packages 
of more than 28 lb. net, but not including candy, cube, loaf, castor, 
or icing sugar (6 cents per lb.), joinery (20 per cent. ad valorem), 
wood and timber unmanufactured (20 per cent. ad valorem). The 
tariff is in force in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, the only difference 
being in regard to ‘‘ suspended ” duties. In Tanganyika Territory 
the suspended duties were imposed on bacon and ham, and wheat, 
ground or otherwise prepared, with effect from the 17th of April. 

The Kerosene Oil (Repayment of Duty) Ordinance was enacted to 
provide for the repayment of Customs Duty on imported kerosene 
oil used for agricultural purposes. 


VIII.—JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION AND LEGISLATION. 


The Administration of Justice. 


64, The administration of justice in Tanganyika Territory is 
carried out by a High Court established under, and with the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction conferred by, the Tanganyika Order in 
Council, 1920; a Special Tribunal, consisting of the Chief Justice, 
to decide civil causes and matters which arose before the commence- 
ment of the Order in Council ; Subordinate Courts constituted by 
the Courts Ordinance, 1920; and Native Courts exercising juris- 
diction as directed by the Governor. 


The High Court. 


65. The High Court has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over 
all persons and matters in the Territory, and exercises supervision 
over the working and proceedings of the Subordinate Courts, whose 
records are inspected from time to time and whose judgments are 
subject to review and revision. The work of the Special Tribunal, 
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which has served a useful purpose in disposing of civil claims caused 
by war conditions, is nearly complete. 


Subordinate Courts. 


66. Subordinate Courts exercise both criminal and civil juris- 
diction. In criminal jurisdiction, imprisonment may be imposed 
by Subordinate Courts of the First, Second, and Third Classes for 
terms not exceeding two years, twelve months, and three months 
respectively ; but in certain cases the Governor may invest any 
magistrate with power to try any class of offence and to impose any 
sentence which would lawfully be imposed by the High Court. 
This power has been exercised in the case of Districts which are 
difficult of access by the High Court without undue expenditure 
of time and money, and is a modification of the practice prevailing 
before the creation of the High Court. Courts so constituted sit 
with the aid of two or more assessors, but no sentence of death, or 
sentence of imprisonment exceeding two years, or sentence of corporal 
punishment exceeding twelve strokes imposed by a Court 80 
constituted, and no fine exceeding one thousand shillings can be 
levied, until the sentence has been confirmed by the High Court, 
and a sentence of death must be confirmed by the Governor before 
it may be carried out. 

Subordinate Courts of the First, Second and Third Classes have 
civil jurisdiction up to a limit of £200, £100, and £50 respectively, 
except that in the First Class Courts of Mwanza and Bukoba, when 
presided over by a Resident Magistrate, jurisdiction has been given 
up to a limit of £750. 


67. Reference has been made in the Chapter of this Report dealing 
with Native Administration to the Native Courts established 
under the Native Courts Ordinance, 1929. Under the Courts 
Ordinance, 1930, Native Subordinate Courts may be held in such 
places by such persons and may exercise such jurisdiction, civil or 
criminal, within such limits and subject to such conditions as to 
appeal as the Governor may by order direct. Courts so constituted 
are under the supervision of the Court of the District Officer or 
Administrative Officer in charge of the District in which they 
exercise jurisdiction and are subject to such procedure, practice, 
and rules as may be prescribed by the High Court. Subordinate 
Courts of the First, Second, and Third Classes may, subject to any 
direction of the High Court, transfer to any Native Subordinate 
Court or any Native Court constituted under the Native Courts 
Ordinance, 1929, the determination of any case, civil or criminal, 
where the parties are natives. Civil cases tried by a court sub- 
ordinate to the High Court, in which a native is a party, may be 
revised by the High Court. Native Subordinate Courts have been 
established under the Courts Ordinance in Townships and other 
areas under Direct Administrations and are presided over by & 
salaried native magistrate. 
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Crime. 


68. The number of cases of homicide increased from 71 in 1929 
to 116 in 1930. Other crimes of violence against the person also 
show a large increase, namely from 316 to 535. There was a small 
decrease in the number of housebreaking and theft cases. Offences 
against local and special laws rose slightly, the principal increase 
being in offences against the Motor Traffic Ordinance. The number 
of male prisoners sentenced to imprisonment for the last five years 
is as follows :— 

1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
4,963 4,982 4,668 5,148 6,450 


148 females and 31 juveniles received sentences of imprisonment 
during the year. 


Prisons. 

69. The establishment of the Prisons Department consisted of the 
Commissioner, who is also the Commissioner of Police, an Assistant 
Commissioner, three Superintendents, eight European Gaolers, and 
475 African Warders. There are forty-three established prisons in 
the Territory, of which four are of the First Class, seven of the 
Second Class, and thirty-two of the Third Class. The four First 
Class prisons, which are situated at Dar es Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, 
and Mwanza, receive all classes of offenders irrespective of sentence. 
Second Class prisons receive all offenders sentenced in the District 
in which the prison is situated but retain only those awarded a term 
not exceeding two years. Third Class prisons receive all offenders 
sentenced in the District but retain only those sentenced to a term 
not exceeding six months. Lepers sentenced to imprisonment are 
confined in the special leper prison at Dodoma; and convicted 
persons, certified to be insane, are transferred to the mental hospitals 
at Dodoma and Lutindi. Information regarding the health of the 
prisoners is given in the medical section of the Report. 


Legislation. 

70. In addition to the legislation mentioned in other parts of the 
Report, the following were the more important Ordinances enacted 
during the year :— 

The Registration of Business Names Ordinance. The Ordinance 
was enacted to compel persons or corporations trading under 
business names other than their true names to register themselves 
and furnish certain particulars, e.g., general nature of the business, 
principal place of business, name, address and nationality of mem- 
bers of firm, etc. 

The Bankruptcy Ordinance. The law of bankruptcy in the Terri- 
tory was derived from the Bankruptcy Act, 1914 (Imperial), as 
applied by the Bankruptcy Ordinance (Cap. 112) of the Revised 
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Laws. The New Ordinance, which was enacted in pursuance of the 
policy of substituting enactments of the Legislature for applied law, 
and in order to introduce a uniform bankruptcy law throughout the 
East Africa group of Dependencies, provides that the assets of a 
bankrupt, no matter where they may be situated in the Depen- 
dencies, may be made available wherever the bankruptcy takes 
place. The following are the principal amendments to the former 
law :-— 


Priority of payment is assigned to claims by natives for sums of 
money deposited by them with the bankrupt for safe custody. 
The amount of the debtor’s property is decreased in respect of tools, 
bedding, wearing apparel, etc., for which exemption from attach- 
ment may be claimed, to three hundred shillings, but gives the 
court discretion in certain cases to grant up to a value of eight 
hundred shillings. Provision is made for the establishment of the 
Bankruptcy Contingency Fund with the money accruing by way of 
interest on bankrupt estate deposits and the court may authorize 
an official receiver to defray the cost of certain specified legal pro- 
ceedings and other expenditure from the Fund. Power is given to 
the High Court to delegate its jurisdiction in bankruptcy to any 
subordinate court. This will expedite bankruptcy business when 
the debtor is at a distance from the High Court and will enable the 
latter to relieve itself of a certain amount of unimportant work. 
In matters of bankruptcy the High Court is authorized to act in aid 
of every British Court elsewhere having jurisdiction in bankruptcy. 
The period before presentation of a bankruptcy petition during 
which it is an offence to do certain specified acts is increased from 
six months to twelve months. It is made an offence for a bankrupt 
to cause, or connive at, the levying of an execution against his 
property. 

The Deeds of Arrangement Ordinance. The Ordinance follows 
closely the Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1914 (Imperial), which was 
applied to the Territory by the Bankruptcy Ordinance, 1930. It 
was necessary to enact this legislation as a local Ordinance as the 
Bankruptcy Ordinance, 1920, was repealed by the Bankruptcy 
Ordinance, 1930. 

The Penal Code. As in the case of the neighbouring Territories 
of Kenya and Uganda, the Criminal Law in the Territory was ob- 
tained by the application of the Penal Code of India. The new Code, 
which has also been enacted in Kenya and Uganda, comprises a 
codification of the English Criminal Law, with the addition of cer- 
tain clauses drawn from the Indian Penal Code, and from local 
Ordinances. 

The Criminal Procedure Code. As in the case of the Penal Code 
it was considered desirable to substitute local legislation for the 
Criminal Procedure Code of India as applied to the Territory. While 
the new Code is to a large extent based on the former law, it differs 
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in four important respects. The former practice whereby the police 
sent in a first information report and the magistrate then made 
whatever order he wished as regards investigation and procedure 
has been eliminated. Under the Indian Code the charge against 
the accused was not framed until the magistrate had heard all the 
evidence for the prosecution. The new Code provides that the 
charges shall be framed by the police upon the arrest of the accused. 
The accused person can now give evidence on his own behalf; 
formerly he had not that privilege. Under the Indian Code the 
High Court had the power of sending a case back before it came 
formally before the court. Under the new Code that responsibility 
rests with the Attorney-General. 


The Expulsion of Undesirables Ordinance. The Ordinance was 
enacted in order to empower the Governor-in-Council to deport in 
cases (a) where the court recommends deportation upon conviction 
of an offence punishable by imprisonment without the option of a 
fine ; and (6) where it is deemed by the Governor-in-Council to be 
conducive to the public good or advisable in the interest of public 
morals. : 


The Hut and Poll Tax (Amendment) Ordinance. The Ordinance 
amends the Hut and Poll Tax Ordinance by giving power to the 
Governor to authorize payment of the tax by instalments and by 
increasing the powers of collectors. It also makes it a criminal 
offence for a collector to accept money for tax without immediately 
issuing a proper receipt. 


IX.—POLICE. 


71. The staff of the Force in 1930 consisted of 70 European officers 
and non-commissioned officers, 34 Asiatic Sub-Inspectors, 12 
African Sub-Inspectors, and 1,697 African rank and file, together 
with a clerical staff of 2 Europeans, 33 Asiatics, and 10 Africans. 
The’ establishment showed the following increases over that in 
1929 :— : 


8 European officers and non-commissioned officers, 2 Asiatic Sub- 
Inspectors, 3 African Sub-Inspectors, 76 African Police, and 2 
Asiatic and 2 African clerks. 


X.—DEFENCE OF THE TERRITORY. 
Reorganization. 


72. The reorganization of the King’s African Rifles into two 
Brigades referred to in the 1929 Report was carried out during the 
year. The Northern Brigade consists of the troops in Kenya and 
Uganda: The Southern Brigade, consisting of the Ist, 2nd, and 
6th Battalions, and a Supply and Transport Corps, is stationed in 
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Tanganyika and Nyasaland. The distribution of the Southern 
Brigade is as follows :— 

The \st Battalion. One Company and headquarters at Zomba 
in Nyasaland with half companies at Masoko and Songea in 
Tanganyika Territory. 

The 6th Battalion. One rifle Company, one machine gun Company, 
and headquarters at Dar es Salaam, with half Companies at Mahenge 
and Arusha. 

The 2nd Battalion (the Reserve Battalion) is stationed at Tabora. 

The Ist and 2nd Battalions will relieve each other periodically. 

The Southern Brigade Headquarters and the Brigade Signal 
Section are stationed at Dar es Salaam. The Southern Brigade 
Supply and Transport Corps is now in course of formation and will 
consist of twelve 30 cwt. 6 wheeler Crossley lorries. The Officer and 
the native personnel and four lorries are at present attached to the 
Northern Brigade, Nairobi, for training of the personnel and con- 
struction of bodies on the lorries, and will, it is expected, be ready 
to proceed to Dar es Salaam early in 1931. 


Establishment. 


73. The total establishment of the three Battalions of the Brigade 
in fighting ranks is laid down as 48 Officers, 3 British Warrant 
Officers, and 1,188 native ranks. The actual total strength on 
83lst December, 1930, was 44 Officers, 6 British Warrant Officers, 
and 1,245 native ranks (including 31 boys). The surplus is being 
gradually reduced. 


Expenditure. 


It is estimated that the annual expenditure on the Southern 
Brigade will, when the reorganization has been completed, be 
approximately £101,000. Of this sum Tanganyika Territory . will 
contribute five-sixths and Nyasaland one-sixth as, of the six rifle 
Companies in the Brigade, one will be stationed’in Nyasaland and 
five in Tanganyika Territory. The above expenditure does not 
include the cost (approximately £2,400) of the 6th Battalion Band 
which will be borne by Tanganyika Territory as the Band will not 
visit Nyasaland. 


Health. 


74, The general standard of health has continued to be satis- 
factory, and it is of interest to note that during a recent smallpox 
epidemic in Dar es Salaam not a single case occurred among the 
troops. At Dar es Salaam and Arusha there is a dispensary with 
one ward. At Arusha a ward is also reserved in the native hospital 
and similar accommodation will, it is hoped, be available at Tabora 
in the near future. 
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Discipline. 


75. The high standard of discipline in the King’s African Rifles 
has been maintained. 


The following are the statistics of desertions and punishments 
during 1930 :— 

(a) Percentage of desertions to strength :— 
2nd Battalion King’s African Rifles, 1-7 per cent. 
6th Battalion King’s African Rifles, Nil. 
Brigade Signal Section, Nil. 

(6) Percentage of severe punishments to strength :— 
2nd Battalion King’s African Rifles, 11-9 per cent. 
6th Battalion King’s African Rifles, 11-06 per cent. 
Brigade Signal Section, 1-38 per cent. 

(c) Number of severe punishments during the year :— 
2nd Battalion King’s African Rifles, 60. 
6th Battalion King’s African Rifles, 49. 
Brigade Signal Section, 1. 


Training. 

76. The high standard in drill and rifle training was maintained. 
In 1930, the 6th Battalion won the African Cup of the Army Rifle 
Association which is open to the King’s African Rifles and the Royal 
West African Frontier Force. The cup was won in 1929 by the 
2nd Battalion. 

The results of the Lewis and Vickers gun training were satisfactory. 
Mechanical knowledge of both types of guns is good and the fire 
effect is of a high standard. The machine gun unit in a Battalion 
is now a Company of 8 guns; and machine gun porters are now 
trained to fire the gun. 

The men of the rifle sections fired live grenades. The effect was 
generally good and confidence was shown both in handling and firmg. 


XI—ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 


77. The importation of arms and ammunition is strictly con- 
trolled by the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance which gives effect 
to the provisions of the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

The International Convention for the Suppression of the Inter- 
national Trade in Arms and Ammunition which was signed at 
Geneva on the 17th of June, 1925, has been ratified by His Majesty 
in respect of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and all parts of 
the British Empire which are not separate members of the League 
of Nations, with the reservation that it should not take effect until 
ratification of the Convention shall have become effective in accord- 
ance with Article 41 in respect of the principal arms-producing 
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Powers. The Convention is therefore not yet in force in Tanganyika 
Territory. 

The Arms and Ammunition Ordinance works well, and is satis- 
factory in every way. To protect their crops against vermin, 
natives are permitted to retain their muzzle-loading guns which 
have been in their possession for several years, and Native Adminis- 
trations have been encouraged to purchase shot-guns for use against 
vermin such as baboons and wild pigs. Under the Arms and 
Ammunition Ordinance the Governor’s consent is required to the 
possession of a breech-loading weapon by a native. This per- 
mission is only sparingly given to a few trustworthy natives occu- 
pying responsible positions. 


372,483 rounds of sporting ammunition—showing a decrease of 
90,583 rounds—1,179 sporting guns and rifles, and 330 pistols or 
revolvers were imported during 1930. The number of sporting guns 
and rifles imported decreased by 639, while the number of pistols 
or revolvers imported increased by 82. 


The total number of firearms registered in the Central Registry 
up to the end of 1930 was as under :— 


Arms and Precision Ne fed «10,881 
Shot guns ... ae ee aie ais 4,179 
Muzzle Loaders... oe as «18,903 


These figures do not include arms in the possession of the King’s 
African Rifles and the Police which are not liable to registration. 


XII.—LABOUR. 


General. 


78. The year 1930 proved a trying and difficult one from the 
point of view of labour, several unexpected complications arising. 
During the early months considerable trouble occurred owing to the 
large numbers of unfit workmen who were to be found in the central 
employment area. Plantations were faced with an abnormally 
large sick roll and the Government hospitals were congested with 
debilitated men. As mentioned in the Annual Report for 1929, it 
had appeared at first that the Haa from the Kigoma Province were 
the principal sufferers. Investigation, however, showed that the 
majority of cases resulted from the food shortage existing in the 
north-west of the Territory and in the neighbouring Belgian Man- 
dated Territory. Large numbers of natives in an under-nourished 
and debilitated condition wandered down in search of work and 
food, only to fall sick when confronted by the change of food and 
the effort to work when employed. This state of affairs threw a 
considerable burden on Government hospitals and on private 
employers, and taxed the resources of the Labour Department. It 
was clearly demonstrated that it was undesirable to employ natives 
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from the north-west except in conditions ensuring careful medical 
inspection and subsequent close attention. Steps were taken to 
deal with the situation promptly. The sick men were treated ; 
repatriation, which was possible owing to the improvement in the 
food position in the north-west, was effected as rapidly as possible ; 
and recruiting of labour was prohibited in the Bukoba Province 
until the latter part of the year. 


By the end of March the position had greatly improved and 
shortly afterwards the abnormal conditions had disappeared, the 
great bulk of the unfit men having been either repatriated or treated 
until they were able to earn their living at agricultural work. The 
episode demonstrated the difficulty of dealing with a sudden influx 
of raw natives in poor health, whose unfamiliarity with plantation 
conditions rendered them specially liable to fall sick, even when 
given a good and adequate diet, but one which varied from that to 
which they were accustomed. 


A serious situation arose in the latter part of the year owing to 
the fall in the prices of all produce. Sisal, the main export of the 
Territory, could only be marketed at a price that was lower than the 
cost of production in the case of most estates. Drastic economies 
were, therefore, essential if the industry was to continue to exist. 
Happily close attention to plantation organization rendered it 
possible to effect considerable economies without demanding an 
unreasonable task from workmen. The former very short hours 
and irregular attendance at work were replaced by higher standards, 
and greater efficiency was secured. In spite of these steps it was 
still impossible to produce at a profit, and the close of the year saw 
the sisal industry in a critical position. The coffee estates were 
also seriously affected by the great fall in the price of coffee, though 
not to such an extent as in the case of sisal. Favourably situated 
properties were still able to produce at a slight profit but the majority 
were compelled to sell at a loss. The market for cotton and other 
native-grown crops was similarly affected. Every effort was made 
to explain the situation to the African employees, and to point out 
to them that reduction in costs was essential if the various industries 
were to survive and continue to give employment. The example 
of the derelict rubber plantations furnished a useful object lesson ; 
and the workmen on the estates took the reductions surprisingly 
well, very little trouble being experienced. The considerable 
numbers discharged at the end of their contracts were absorbed in 
their own villages, where they returned to grow their own food 
crops, and practically no destitution or hardship arose. A careful 
watch was kept for cases where possible bankruptcy might lead to 
defaults in wage payment or to failure to provide for repatriation, 
and it is satisfactory to record that few instances of this nature 
arose. The general result has been that the native has had less 
money to spend and has in consequence had to curtail his growing 
expenditure on luxuries. The inestimable advantage of the native’s 
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close connexion with his land has been demonstrated by his ability 
to support himself adequately, in case of need, without relying upon 
paid labour. 

As a result of these changes, wages fell appreciably in most parts 
of the Territory, and by the end of the year the former maximum 
figure of Shs. 30 per mensem in the Tanga area had fallen to Shs. 24, 
the Northern Province decreasing from between Shs. 16 and Shs. 24 
to between Shs. 12 and Shs. 20. The south-western area was least 
affected, the fall in wages being negligible. The effect of the cut 
in wages was considerably alleviated by the general decrease in the 
cost of foodstuffs which were retailed at record low prices. The 
minority of workers whose wages included an allowance for food 
were thus compensated while the plantations, on which rations were 
supplied, were able to economize further correspondingly. 


79. The following is a return of cases brought before the Sub- 
ordinate Courts under the Master and Native Servants Ordinances, 
during the year 1930 :— 

















No. of persons 
No. of convicted or 
Charge. persons in respect of 
charged. | whom orders have 
been made. 
Section 10(2) | Persons induced to go abroad without 
contract... 1 1 
» 16 Decoying labourers from other em- 
ployment... 21 16 
»  18(b) Absence from work Without excuse 
or consent ... 9 9 
»  20(1)(a) Failure to notify on labour card name, 
ete., of employer... 3 
»  20(1)(f) Failure to notify on labour card daily 
rate of wages 1 1 
»  20(1)(g) Failure to notify on labour card work 
performed ... 2 2 
»  20(2) do. 18 3 
» «24 Defective housing and sanitation ... 1 1 
»  25(5) Failure to provide medicine and 
medical attendance aie 1 1 
»  26(1) Failure to notify death or injury Ss 4 3 
»  26(2) Failure to furnish medical certificate 
in case of death 2 _- 
HT: Failure to return servant to ‘place ‘of 
engagement on expiry of contract 4 om. 
» 28 Failure to supply food on return 
journey - 8 8 
»  29(1) Compensation for bodily i injury 1 _ 
»  33(1) Recruiting without permit .. 2 2 
» 35(1) Recruiting in prohibited area 1 1 
Carried forward 79 60 
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No. of persons 
No. of convicted or 
Charge. persons in reszect of 
charged. | whom orders have 
been made. 
Brought forward eee ois 79 50 
Section 37(1) Refusal to fulfill contract... 1 1 
»  38(1)(a) Settlement of claims between master 
and servant . oe 8 1 
» 40a) Failure to commence service “at time 
agreed aes sis 4 4 
»  40(by Absence without aver, a arr 99 88 
n 40(c) Intoxicated during working hours See 6 5 
»  40(d) Neglect or improper Pertormence of 
work .. 7 13 
» 40e) Using employer’ ‘8 property ‘Without 
leave .. 3 3 
» 40(f) Using insulting language oe ose 3 2 
»  40(g) Refusal to obey lawful command ... 37 36 
»  41(1)(a) Wilfully damaging property ... ane 10 8 
»  41(1)(b) Wilfully neglecting property . 4 4 
»  41(1)(c) Failure to look after animals 1 1 
»  41(1)(d) Wrongfully alleges loss of property... 2 1 
»  41(1)(e) Desertions see we | 244 227 
» 45 Desertions while owing “advance ASS 100 89 
» 47a) Withholding wages... we | 552 324 
»  47(b) Witbholding servants property wee 3 3 
»  47(d) Care of servants Ree act 3 3 
Tora ... ae fee «- | 1,176 863 











Health. 


80. With the exception of the illness among immigrant labourers 
referred to above, the health of the native workers as a whole was 
decidedly good. Conditions were improved considerably on most 
of the estates ; and housing, food, and sanitation, all received more 
attention than at any previous time. Temporary buildings gave 
place to sound permanent structures ; and many plantations can 
now show accommodation that will bear comparison with that in 
use in far more advanced countries. Government Departments also 
did much to improve the conditions of their employees, particularly 
in the northern area, where at all the more important centres good 
permanent labour lines for both the Railway and the Public Works 
employees replaced the former very inadequate temporary accom- 
modation. 


Rations were also improved, largely owing to better transport 
facilities, and the consequent introduction of preserved meat from 
the Mwanza factory. Viewed at first with considerable suspicion 
by the conservative African, preserved meat soon became a popular 
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article of diet, and was used to an increasing extent both on 
plantations and for Government labour. 


Unfortunately progress was stopped by the acute depression that 
overtook the plantations towards the end of the year. The necessity 
for the drastic cutting of production costs and for the curtailment in 
development resulted in funds being no longer available for any- 
thing but the most urgent necessities. Plantations were in many 
cases struggling on, producing at a loss, with reduced staffs on 
lowered salaries ; it was thus impossible to expect continued ex- 
penditure on permanent housing and other improvements and 
amenities. Nevertheless, much had already been accomplished, and 
the year saw a distinct advance in organization and management. 
One group of estates found it possible to combine in employing a 
doctor for their special service, while on numbers of others, valuable 
work was carried out in mass treatment for hookworm, yaws, and 
other diseases. 


An unfortunate incident occurred on one plantation which had 
previously enjoyed a good reputation, but which engaged a large 
number of the debilitated men to which reference has already been 
made. The rising rate of sickness and mortality was concealed for 
some time owing to the reprehensible failure of the manager to 
report deaths, which eventually amounted to 78 in six months, in 
a labour force of about 2,100. In consequence, the position only 
came to the notice of the Labour Department after it had reached 
a serious stage. Repatriation was then effected in eleven cases 
where it seemed to be indicated ; the manager was prosecuted and 
awarded the maximum punishment; while the recruiter who was 
to a large extent responsible, was found to have been already put 
out of business for similar offences. Steps were also taken to raise 
the standard of the medical inspection, and the appointment of a 
Labour Officer in the latter part of the year to supervise the re- 
cruiting at Tabora should also do much to prevent a recurrence of 
such an incident. 


Government Labour and Porterage. 


81. The Governor found it necessary to conscribe labour in 
connexion with the disastrous floods on the Central Railway. The 
damage was extensive ; and the need for immediate action to ward 
off further destruction and to repair the wrecked line was urgent. 
A large part of the country was vitally affected by the cutting off of 
communications, and a serious monetary loss was involved. Un- 
fortunately, the disaster occurred during the planting season, when 
the local natives were reluctant to accept employment, while the 
need for prompt action rendered it impossible to resort to the 
recruitment and importation of men from a distance. A detach- 
ment of the King’s African Rifles was rushed to the spot, but it was 
also necessary to resort to the conscription of a portion of the local 
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population. Employment was in almost all cases restricted to a 
fortnight ; the wages paid were slightly above ruling market rates ; 
the best available rations were supplied ; and every effort was made 
to ensure that conditions were good. Although compulsion was 
necessary in the first instance, the work proved not unpopular, and 
in many instances men remained on after they had received per- 
mission to go. The total number of conscripts amounted to some 
1,800. 

With this exception and that of porterage, it was not found neces- 
sary to resort to conscription in any other part of the Territory. 

Porterage was again carefully watched during the year, and 
efforts to reduce it were continued ; the total figures were—volun- 
teers 37,687, conscripts 22,131, or in man-days volunteers 205,711, 
conscripts 125,142, total 330,853 as compared with 281,957 in 1929. 
This regrettable increase must be attributed to abnormal transport 
conditions as the result of the damage done both to the Railways 
and to the roads by floods. While steady progress in reduction of 
porterage is possible, it will not be feasible for some time to abolish 
this form of transport, or to dispense with the authority to con- 
scribe it in emergency. The imperative necessity for a Medical 
or District Officer to undertake a journey in an area not served by 
adequate roads or in weather which prohibits wheeled transport, 
is likely to arise on occasions in a number of districts. 


Labour Camps. 

82. The labour camps again fully justified their upkeep, and 
provided accommodation for travelling natives which was of genuine 
value to the people themselves as well as to their employers. The 
camp dispensaries were well attended, and did much good work in 
dealing with minor injuries and ailments, providing at the same time 
@ valuable means of checking the general health and condition of 
travellers. The number using the camps was 119,344, while 11,353 
received attention at the dispensaries. 

In addition to the former three camps, new ones were opened at 
Ngare el Motonyi and Usa, in the Northern Province, and on the 
Kilosa—Mahenge and Kilosa—Iringa roads, and preparations were 
made for a camp at Korogwe. 


Labour Officers. 


83. Officers of the Department were stationed as follows :— 
Tanga Province, two; Northern Province, two; Eastern Province, 
two ; Lindi and Iringa, one each; while another was stationed in 
the latter part of the year at Tabora and also, for three months, at 
Mwanza. The principal employment areas are thus well served 
and a beginning has been made to control the recruiting centres. 
Three Labour Supervisors were employed in connexion with the 
control of labour for Government Departments, engaged on large 
public works. 
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Recruiting. 


Progress continued in the improvement of the methods and 
organization of labour recruiters. Several undesirable persons were 
excluded from the business, and it may be claimed that recruitment 
is now carried on by honest and responsible persons with some 
organization for the care and welfare of their recruits while travelling. 
This has had a marked effect in increasing confidence in the native, 
and the contract is consequently growing in value and reliability. 
This improvement has been of advantage to employer, employee, 
and recruiter, alike. 

An incident occurred in the Bukoba Province where it was found 
that a semi-educated native, while recruiting on behalf of a labour 
agency, was employing threats and violence towards the backward 
immigrant labourers to be found in that part. His methods were 
quickly discovered by the District Officer and he was convicted and 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment. An enquiry held by the 
Labour Commissioner exculpated the labour agency concerned, but 
it was deemed advisable to prohibit further recruitment in the area 
except at a labour camp under the direct supervision of a European 
recruiter. 


Employment in Mines. 


84. Attention was paid to the conditions of work in mines, the 
co-operation of the Mines Department being of great value. The 
decline in mining for diamonds and tin has reduced the number of 
labourers employed, and few workings at any appreciable depth 
were being carried on at the end of the year. Conditions are super- 
vised by officers of the Mines Department and are, on the whole, 
satisfactory. Wages are higher than in other industries, housing 
conditions are improving as prospecting leads to settled mining 
operations, and the practice, now almost universal, of providing 
food rather than an allowance has improved the health of the 
labourers. During the year new Regulations, more stringent than 
those formerly in force, were introduced for the safe working of 
mines and the protection of persons employed in them. The acci- 
dent rate during the year compared very favourably with that of 
other countries where mining is in the pioneer stage and unskilled 
labour is employed. 


Employment of Women and Children. 


85. This subject again received special attention, and the situa- 
tion appears to have changed little. Employment consists mainly 
of such tasks as gathering the coffee crop, or in the case of older 
boys, in cleaning and spreading out sisal to dry. The work in such 
cases is light and easy, employment being in the open air, while the 
women return to their families at night. Cases occurred in which 
youths were attempting tasks too great for their strength. In- 
specting labour officers took appropriate steps to stop this, lighter 
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work being substituted, or, in certain cases, employment being 
prohibited. Regulations prohibit the employment of juveniles near 
machinery, but these tend to be infringed, if only on account of the 
enterprise often shown by boys who prove quick and anxious to 
learn the control of a machine. As in the case of most rules of this 

nature, adequate supervision presents far greater difficulties than 
~ the framing of laws on which to base it. 


Legislation. 


86. The remodelling of the existing legislation dealing with the 
relations between employer and workman received careful con- 
sideration during the year, as the necessity for combining and 
bringing up to date all the regulations on the subject had become 
increasingly obvious. A preliminary draft was prepared and con- 
sidered by a Committee specially appointed for the purpose con- 
sisting of the Labour Commissioner, as Chairman, and of ten non- 
official members including one labour recruiter as well as an Indian 
and an African member. No fresh legislation was actually intro- 
duced during the year. 


XIII.— MISSIONS. 


87. The following Missions, other than Roman Catholic, are 
working in the Territory :— 
The Universities Mission to Central Africa. 
Church Missionary Society. 
London Missionary Society. 
Seventh Day Adventists. 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod. 
Africa Inland Mission. 
Moravian Mission. 
Berlin Lutheran Mission. 
Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 
Neukirchen Mission. 
Bethel Mission. 


The Roman Catholic Societies established are :— 


The White Fathers. 

The Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 
The Capucin Fathers. 

Italian Fathers of the Consolation. 
The Benedictine Fathers. 


The medical and educational work performed by Missions is 
referred to in those paragraphs of this report dealing with Public 
Health and Education. Fuller details of the above Societies are 
given in Section 16 of the Tanganyika Territory Blue Book for 
1929, copies of which have been supplied to the Permanent Mandates. 
Commission. 
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XIV.—EDUCATION. 
General. 

88. The European establishment of the Department consisted of 
the Director, the Deputy Director, 37 Superintendents, 14 Industrial 
Instructors, 3 Mistresses, an Office Superintendent, a Clerk, and a 
Storekeeper. During the year the staff was increased by one 
Superintendent, two Industrial Instructors, and an Office Super- 
intendent. The Indian Staff comprised one Headmaster, one Senior 
Assistant Master, and 9 Assistant Teachers at the Indian Central 
School, Dar es Salaam, and showed an increase of two assistant 
teachers. The African establishment, comprising 265 teachers, 59 
industrial instructors, and 23 clerks, was increased from 327 to 347. 

89. An Ordinance entitled ‘“‘ An Ordinance to make Provision for 
the Payment of a Tax for purposes of Non-native Education ” was 
enacted in February, 1930. The Ordinance provides for the levying 
of a tax of Shs. 30 a year on all non-natives in the Territory 
except members of religious societies who are actively engaged 
in secular education to the satisfaction of the Director of Educa- 
tion. The revenue derived from the tax is expended entirely 
on non-native education. The tax collected from Europeans will 
be spent on European education and that from non-Europeans on 
the education of non-Europeans other than Africans. The Ordi- 
nance also provides that the Governor may appoint two or more 
Committees to advise him in the administration of the revenues 
raised under the Ordinance ; and European and Indian Advisory 
Committees have been appointed. The Advisory Committee on 
European Education met for the first time in June. With the 
exception of the Director of Education, who is Chairman, the 
Committee is composed of members of the non-official communities. 
The religious societies have representatives on the Committee and 
due regard is given to the claims of non-British communities. 

The draft code of regulations which has followed as the natural 
corollary of the Ordinance, provides, inter alia, for grants-in-aid 
to community schools, diocesan schools, and farm schools. Pro- 
vision is also made for the registration of schools and teachers. 
Pending the provision in the Territory of adequate facilities assis- 
tance is given in respect of children attending schools in Kenya. 
Free transport by sea and rail and road transport on Government 
or Government-contract means of transport is also provided to 
pupils travelling to and from school. 

The Advisory Committee on Indian Education was re-constructed 
and enlarged as a result of the new Ordinance and now consists of 
the Director of Education (Chairman), the Provincial Commissioner, 
Eastern Province, and eleven Indian members, five of whom are 
residents in Dar es Salaam. Each of the remaining six represents 
a Province or group of Provinces. 

The Code of Regulations for Indian schools has been revised and 
provision is now made for assistance from cess funds to schools not yet 
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entitled to grants-in-aid. Under the new proposals schools will be 
graded according to size, the standard of instruction offered, and the 
qualifications of the teachers. The scheme aims at an efficient 
system of elementary education ultimately developing into a system 
of urban or provincial secondary schools each with its appropriate 
group of smaller urban and village schools. 


90. The Advisory Committee on African Education met in June 
and December. Co-operation continues to be most cordial and 
valuable, and Government avails itself to an increasing degree of the 
services of the Mission educationists as examiners and as members 
of committees. The reports rendered at the meetings of the 
Committee tend to encourage the hope that through educational 
co-operation a friendly contact is being established between Missions 
and Native Authorities ; and instances have come to light in which 
teachers have been admitted to the tribal initiation ceremonies. 


91. The statistical summary given below shows the numbers of 
Government, Native Administration, and Mission schools together 
with the number of pupils attending :— 














Number Number of pupils on Roll. 
Institution. of 

Schools. Boys. Girls. Total. 
Government Central Schools ore 8 1,732 _ 1,732 
‘f Girls Boarding Schools 2 _ 77 17 

ey Village Schools wee 47 2,816 5 2,821 
Native Administration Schools... 35 2,383 2 2,385 
Assisted Mission Schools ... bes 147 8,352 3,710 12,062 
Unassisted Mission Schools ees 2,838 68,486 38,836 107,304 
ToTaL se ane ie 3,077 83,769 42,630 126,381 














92. A gratifying increase has been made during the year in the 
number of registered teachers in Government and Mission schools. 
The Government teaching staff was increased from 248 to 265 and 
the Mission registered teaching staff from 1,310 to 1,987 as follows :— 





Grade I. Grade II. Provisional list. 





1929, 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 








Government... oe 10 16 140 181 98 68 
Mission ... on on 17 30 241 415 1,052 1,542 





Tora ... one 27 46 381 596 1,150 1,610 
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Training of Teachers. 


93. Satisfactory progress was maintained throughout the year 
in the training of teachers. On the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee on African Education the Grade II Teachers Training 
Course has been extended from two to three years. During the 
year, 19 teachers were awarded Grade I Certificates and 225 teachers 
received Grade II Certificates, the corresponding figures for 1929 
being 17 and 175. There was a definitely higher standard of 
attainment amongst the candidates in 1930 than in 1929, 


The Government teachers training centre is attached to the 
Central School at Mpwapwa. Training schools assisted by the 
Government are conducted by the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa at Minaki, the Church Missionary Society at Kongwa, the 
Biefeld Lutheran Mission at Marangu, and the Benedictine Mission 
at Ndanda ; and teachers are also trained at the following Mission 
Central Schools :— 

Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, Kiwanda, Tanga 
District ; 

Holy Ghost Fathers, Morogoro ; : 

Benedictine Fathers, Peramiho, Songea District ; 

Holy Ghost Fathers, Singa Chini, Moshi District ; 

Italian Consolata Fathers, Tosamaganga, Iringa District ; 

Seventh Day Adventists, Suji, Tanga District ; 

Moravian Mission, Rungwe. 


The only centre where girl students were being trained as teachers 
was at the Seventh Day Adventists school at Suji in the Pare Dis- 
trict where 3 girls were being trained. 


94. The following table shows the schools at which teachers are 
trained, the number of students in training, the number of candidates 
for teachers’ certificates, and the number of successes :— 
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Central Schools. 


95. A Central School is one in which not less than four standards 
of English are taught or approved courses of industrial instruction 
are given. It usually includes an elementary section and in most 
cases makes provision for boarders. There are eight Central 
Schools maintained by Government. These are at Dar es 
Salaam, Tanga, Mpwapwa, Tabora, Moshi, Malangali, Bukoba, and 
Mwanza. English is taught in all the Central Schools and with the 
exception of Tabora and Bukoba each school has industrial and 
elementary sections. A commercial course was established at 
Tabora in which boys are taught office routine, typewriting, and 
accountancy work. A number of student apprentices are taking 
special courses intended to qualify them for a further apprenticeship 
in the Medical Department. Carpentry, masonry, smithing, 
tailoring, and boot-making are the trades taught in the industrial 
section. Boys in all schools except those on the coast receive some 
training in agriculture. No fees are charged for tuition at the 
Central Schools but pupils other than apprentices are expected to 
pay fees ranging from Shs. 4 to Shs. 10 a month towards the cost 
of their maintenance. Steps were taken, however, to ensure that 
poverty was not a bar to advancement in deserving cases. From 
two to four European Superintendents of Education and at least 
one industrial instructor were posted at each Central School in 
addition to a staff of African teachers and industrial instructors. 
During the last school year 1,732 boys were enrolled in the Govern- 
ment Central Schools of whom 404 were in the English classes, 415 
in the industrial departments, and 913 in the elementary section. 

There are 17 Central Schools conducted by the Missions. All but 
four were in receipt of grants-in-aid and assistance will be given to 
the others as soon as the conditions precedent to the payment of 
grants are fulfilled. Some 1,920 boys are enrolled in these schools, 
of whom 720 are in the English Section, 192 in the industrial section, 
and 1,008 in the elementary section. The curriculum is based on 
the syllabus laid down in the African Education Regulations. 


Industrial Training. 


96. Asin previous years industrial training was one of the strongest 
features of the educational scheme. 

The extension of the apprenticeship period from three to four 
years which was effected in 1928 has raised the standard of efficiency. 
It is now proposed to extend the period to five years. Plans for 
development include a scheme for a two years’ improvers’ course 
for the ex-apprentice carpenter. The tailoring trade was carefully 
observed in order to ensure that the number of apprentices should 
not exceed the demand and the situation is being carefully surveyed 
with the object of producing a more highly-skilled workman, even 
though the majority will probably have to seek their livelihood 
amongst the larger village communities. Work was commenced at 
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the engineering shops at the Dar es Salaam school and there is 
reason to belive that they will, within a few years, provide a regular 
supply of improvers for the Railway workshops. The training is 
carried out in close co-operation with the Railway Department. 
There were, as formerly, more applicants for training as motor 
mechanics than could be accommodated. The appointment of a 
European instructor has established the apprenticeship to printing 
on a satisfactory basis. 

97. In addition to the industrial training provided at six of the 
eight Government Central Schools the following Mission Central 
Schools had well organized workshops :— 

Church Missionary Society at Kikuyu in the Dodoma District. 

Universities’ Mission to Central Africa at Kiwanda in the Tanga 
District. 

Moravian Mission (London) Usoke in the Tabora District. 

Moravian Mission (Nyasa) at Rungwe in the Rungwe District. 

Seventh Day Adventists at Suji in the Tanga District. 

The Holy Ghost Fathers at Morogoro in the Morogoro District. 

The Holy Ghost Fathers at Kibosho in the Moshi District. 

The White Fathers at Ujiji in the Kigoma District. 

The White Fathers at Tabora in the Tabora District. 

The Benedictine Fathers at Peramiho in the Songea District. 

The Capucin Fathers at Kwiro in the Mahenge District. 

A promising beginning was also made at some of the Native 
Administration Schools and it is hoped to establish a link between 
this elementary training and the industrial apprenticeship schemes 
at the central schools. 


Village Schools. 

98. Village schools may be grouped broadly into four categories:— 

(a) Government Village Schools in charge of registered 
teachers ; ( 

(b) Native Administration Schools conducted by the Native 
Councils usually out of their own Treasury funds but staffed by 
the Education Department ; ‘ 

(c) Assisted Mission Schools in charge of certified teachers or 
teachers on the Provisional List giving regular instruction 
based on the official syllabus ; 

(d) Unassisted Mission schools staffed for the most part by 
uncertificated teachers qualified to give merely catechetical 
instruction. 

There are 47 Government Village Schools with 2,821 pupils, 35 
Native Administration Schools with 2,385 pupils, 127 Assisted 
Mission Village Schools with 9,286 pupils, and 2,825 Unassisted 
Mission Village Schools at which 106,807 children attend. Con- 
siderable stress continues to be placed on the teaching of agricul- 
ture. Nearly every school has its garden in which the pupils receive 
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practical instruction. Despite the fact that the gardens are used 
for experimental rather than for economic purposes, in several 
schools the profits made on the sale of garden produce are sufficient 
to keep the pupils in school uniforms. There is fast growing up 
among the Native Administrations a sense of parochial responsi- 
bility which has already produced satisfactory results in the effici- 
ency of the schools under their control. The visits made regularly 
by members of the Native Councils make for close co-operation 
with the teachers in charge. 


Masai School. 


99. A Headmaster has been appointed, with a Veterinary Officer 
to assist him, to organize a boarding school for the Masai, and 
building operations will be started at Mondul early in the new year. 


Female Education. 


100. There has been a distinct weakening in the tribal prejudice 
against female education, but the dearth of trained teachers still 
remains the most serious obstacle. There are Government Boarding 
Schools for girls at Tabora and Malangali. The Tabora school has 
an enrolment of 50 girls and is under the care of a fully-qualified 
European Headmistress assisted by three female native teachers. 
Twenty-seven girls are enrolled at the Malangali school where the 
Headmistress (the wife of a Superintendent of Education posted at 
the Boys’ Central School) is a qualified teacher. She is assisted by 
two African teachers. The number of pupils at both schools will, 
it is expected, increase considerably during 1931. 


101. The appended table shows the Girls’ Boarding Schools which 
are maintained by missionary societies: the enrolment figures do 
not include day pupils. Of the fourteen schools, nine are assisted 
by Government and the remainder are expected to qualify for 
grants-in-aid in due course. 


Girts’. Boarpine ScHooLs. 


Society. Institution. District. | Enrolment. 
Church Missionary Society on wee Buigiri Dodoma 60 
Church Missionary Society 5s eee Berega Kilosa 34 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa... Masasi Masasi 60 
Leipsig Lutheran Mission Sa are Machame Moshi 25 
Italian Mission Consolata oes +» Tosamaganga Tringa 105 
Italian Mission Consolata ase ose Madibira Tringa 80 
Capucin Fathers Mission ove one Kwiro Mahenge 99 
Capucin Fathers Mission see ie Msimbazi Dares Salaam 52 
White Fathers Mission ... «+  Ushirombo Tabora 44 
Seventh Day Adventists Mission As Suji Tanga 13 
Holy Ghost Fathers Mission... wee Kibosho Moshi 81 
White Fathers Mission ... se a Sumwe Mwanza 72 
White Fathers Mission ... we a Bukoba Bukoba 15 
White Fathers Mission ... an dae Kigoma Kigoma 12 


Lutheran Mission ... ate ad os Kijunja Bukoba 16 
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European Edueation. 


102. Although there are less than a thousand children of school 
age in the Territory the number is divided between no fewer than 
eleven different nationalities. British, German, Dutch-speaking 
South African, and Greek children are the most numerous. Despite 
the multi-lingual difficulties with which European education is beset, 
the progress made has been very satisfactory. Among the most 
successful of the 14 European schools in the Territory is the Convent 
School of St. Joseph in Dar es Salaam where ten different nationali- 
ties (including Goanese and Syrians) are taught through a common 
medium of instruction. The Junior European School in Dar es 
Salaam and the European School at Ngare Nairobi are Government 
schools. Arrangements have been made for the appointment of a 
German Assistant Mistress at the latter school. Assistance is given 
to the Dutch Schools at Ngare-Nanyuki, Oldonyo Sambu, and 
Olmotonyi in the Northern Province, and to the Capucin School in 
Dar es Salaam. Schools are maintained by the German communi- 
ties at Dar es Salaam, at Mlalo and Sunga in the Usambara Hills, 
and at Lupembe in the Iringa Province. The grant of assistance 
from public funds to these schools is under consideration. Small 
private schools have also been opened in the Tabora, Tanga, Dodoma, 
and Mwanza townships. Government bursaries are awarded to 
selected children to continue their education in South Africa, and 
assistance is given to children proceeding to schools in Kenya. The 
proceeds from the European portion of the non-native Education 
Tax are expected to realize nearly £5,000 a year. Negotiations are 
proceeding for the acquisition of a site for the proposed Government 
Central School at Arusha, the construction of which is estimated to 
cost £25,000. 


Indian Education. 


103. The greatest interest is taken by the Indian communities in 
education and there are no less than 32 schools scattered throughout 
the Territory. The Government Central School at Dar es Salaam 
was built at a cost of £8,000 to which the local Indian community 
contributed £3,000. It now has an enrolment numbering over 270 
pupils. At Dar es Salaam the curriculum is designed to take pupils 
to the London University Matriculation examination standard. A 
science laboratory has been included in the building extensions to 
be undertaken in the near future. 


The following schools are in receipt of grants-in-aid :— 
The Aga Khan School for Boys, Dar es Salaam. 
The Aga Khan School for Girls, Dar es Salaam. 
The Indian Public School, Arusha. 
The Indian Public School, Dodoma. 
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The Indian Public School, Tabora. 
The Indian Public School, Bukoba. 
The Indian Public School, Mwanza. 
The Dadani Public School, Moshi. 


Most of the above schools were added to the grant-in-aid list 
during the year. Grants are paid in respect of staff, attendance, 
buildings, and equipment, and are conditional on the school being 
open to all denominations. Instruction in the lower standards is 
conducted in Gujerati or Urdu, while English is the medium of 
instruction in the higher forms. Government, on the advice of the 
Advisory Committee on Indian Education, took over the Lok Tilak 
Schools at Dar es Salaam and Tanga in the latter part of the year. 
The former, when the new buildings for an Indian girls’ and infants’ 
school are complete, will become the junior section of the Dar es 
Salaam Central School. Revenue totalling some £16,000 is expected 
to accrue from the Indian share of the non-native Education Tax. 


104. The expenditure on Education in Tanganyika from the 
establishment of the Department and its relation to revenue and 
hut tax is shown in the attached table :— 





| Total | 


| | 
| | Percentage ; Percentage Amount apent 
| Expendi- | Per Revenue 


of total | of Hutand on Education 








Year. | ture including | Hutand Revenue | Poll Tax | per Head of 
| on | ‘ ' Poll Tax.' spenton | spenton | ion. 
| Education. al | Edueation.| Education. se opnation 
pee oak ie en ee d. 

1921-22 sal 8,058 978,192 | 349,554 | 0-82 2-30 | + 0-47 
1922-23 .... 9,359 | 1,228,686 , 406,550 , 0-76 2:30) 0-77 
1923-24...) 13,158 | 1,315,188 | 410,000; 1-00 3-20 | + 0-88 
1924-25 ...' 18,861 | 1,558,982 | 226,900! 1-20 4-21 | 0-91 
1925-26 ...| 28,491 1,975,400 | 674,973 | 1-44 | 4-22 + 1-58 
1926-27 ...) 45,923 2,202,908 | 682,106 | 2-08 6-73 + 2-55 
| (iy 
| | Excluding | | 
: | Railway. | | 
1927-28... 59,682 | 1,853,828 | 708,533 | 3-21 8-44 t 2-94 
1928-29 ...,_*84,567 | *1,872,700 | 715,000 | *4-51 | *11-83 | 3-46 
1929-30 ... *100,977 | 1,898,730 736,800 5:32 | 13-70 § 5-10 
1930-31 ...'*127,211 | 2,054,000 | 760,000! 6-19 16-71 | § 6-25 
1931-32 ... *124,893 /*1,911,500 | *758,500 | 6-53 16°47 {| 6°25 








The figures in the second column do not include funds voted for buildings and 
included in the estimates of the Public Works Department. 


* Estimated. § Based on Blue Book, 1928. 
+ Based on 1921 Census. || Based on Blue Book, 1929. 
t Based on Blue Book, 1927. 
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XV.—ALCOHOL, SPIRITS, AND DRUGS. 


105. The manufacture, sale, and consumption of native liquor in 
townships is regulated by the Native Liquor Ordinance, while 
control outside townships is affected by means of regulations made 
under the Native Authority Ordinance. The sale and supply of 
liquor to non-natives is regulated by the Intoxicating Liquor 
Ordinance. The Ordinance prohibits the manufacture of potable 
spirits, controls the possession of stills, and forbids the supply to 
natives of liquor other than native liquor. The Ordinance is most 
strictly enforced and the utmost vigilance is employed to ensure 
that natives do not obtain alcohol clandestinely. But cases occur, 
at times, of pilferage and petty thefts ; and there is reason to believe 
that there is some illicit traffic in spirits on the border. This 
possibility is the subject of close investigation. The only spirits 
permitted to be manufactured are denatured or methylated spirits 
for medical, industrial, and other purposes, as authorized by Article 
6 of the Convention of 1919 relating to the Liquor Traffic in Africa, 
and provision for controlling the possession and use of stills as 
permitted by the Convention is necessary. So far no licences have 
been granted for the manufacture of denatured spirits under the 
provisions of the Ordinance nor have any applications been received. 
Licences for the possession of stills would be granted only in accor- 
dance with Article 6 of the Convention. The supply of denatured 
or methylated spirits to natives, except under licence, is prohibited. 


106. The following tables shew the cases brought before the 
Subordinate Courts under the liquor laws during 1930 :— 


RETURN OF CASES BROUGHT BEFORE THE SUBORDINATE CoURTS 
UNDER THE NaTIvE Liquor OrpDINANCE No. 23 oF 1923, DURING 
THE CALENDAR YEAR 1930. 

No. of persons 
convicted or in 
No. of persons respect of whom 


Charge. charged. orders have been 
made. 
Section 16 ... act a 2 2 
ca dS(ayi li Mes 1 1 
eye che byees = oes 3 3 
i. 2826 aie eee 2 2 
Ben t26 Se ee wake 78 76 
» 30... ote so 109 104 
»  35(3)(6) 5 4 
STs 4 4 
pee 9 toe 3 3 
» 420. 3 3 
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RETURN OF CASES BROUGHT BEFORE THE SUBORDINATE COURTS 
UNDER THE INTOxIcATING Liquor ORprNancE, No. 24 or 1923, 
Intoxicatine Liquor REGuLaTIONS, 1928, anp IMPORTS AND 
Exports RESTRICTIONS, DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1930. 


No. of persons 








No. of persons convicted or in 

Charge. charged. respect of whom 

orders have been 

made. 
Section 30 ... ee 1 1 
se B21)! 9 ahem as 4 4 
peer tee 1 1 
5 460) 0. on 3 3 
>»  48(1) aie sek 20 16 
ee ARID) ae as 16 16 
»  51(1) 1 =. 
$9 ROG(2) ee ee 2 1 
go 13h ee 2 1 
Regulations under the In- 3 3 
toxicating Liquor Or- 
dinance. 
TotaL is ae 53 46 
Charged. Convicted. 

Europeans Soa ay ate 6 5 
Natives ... ne es rae a3 22 
Asiatics ... fea ee es 24 19 


ToTaL Ser eek ars 53 46 
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108. The decrease of £6,224 in the value of alcoholic liquors 
imported is probably due to the fact that the fall in the price of 
domestic exports reduced the spending power of the non-native 
population. The tariff on imported liquor is shown in the schedule 
to the Customs Tariff Ordinance, 1930 (No. 16 of 1930). The rate 
on ale, beer, stout, cider, and perry has been increased from Shs. 2 
to Shs. 2/50 per imperial gallon. 

109. Native beer, the consumption of which at most native 
ceremonies is demanded by native custom, is manufactured locally. 
There is little habitual drunkenness among tribal natives, and beer 
drinking is controlled by the Native Authorities with a measure of 
strictness and in a manner which would not be possible if a system 
of indirect administration through the Chiefs did not exist. 


Drugs. 


110. The complete control of opium and its derivatives is provided 
for by the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance which was enacted to give 
effect in the Territory to the Dangerous Drugs Convention signed 
at Geneva on the 19th of February, 1925, for the suppression of the 
contraband trade in the abuse of certain drugs. The Ordinance 
greatly extended the previous legislation on the subject (Procla- 
mation No. 24 of 1920). It gives the widest powers to regulate the 
production, possession, manufacture, sale, and distribution of 
dangerous drugs or substances, subject to due provision for retailing 
of poisons the preparation and sale of which is governed by the 
Drugs and Poisons Proclamation. During the year Rules were 
made under the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance regulating the manu- 
facture, sale, distribution, and possession, and the importation and 
export of the drugs to which Part V of the Ordinance applies—vide 
Government Notice No. 8 of 1930, and Government Notice No. 9 
of 1930 as amended by Government Notice No. 146 of 1930. 

The cultivation of the poppy and the importation of all prepara- 
tions of poppies is prohibited, as also is the importation of ‘‘ bhang.” 
The cultivation of ‘‘ bhang ” and its consumption, use, and possession 
in any form is prohibited by the Cultivation of Noxious Plants 
(Prohibition) Ordinance. 

No cases of drug-taking were brought before the Courts during 
1930. 


XVI.—PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Expenditure. 

111. The sum of £270,912 was provided in the approved estimates 
for the financial year 1930-31 for Medical Services, an increase of 
£22,679 over the actual expenditure during the financial year 
1929-30. The provision of 7 additional European Sanitary Super- 
intendents and an increase in the number of trained African Dis- 
pensers and Sanitary Inspectors was responsible for £5,767 of this 
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sum. The staff of Senior Medical Officers, Senior Health Officers, 
and Medical Officers remained unchanged. 


Hospitals and Asylums. 


112. Minor improvements and additional accommodation were 
made to many of the hospitals in the Territory. More important 
work was carried out at the Native Hospitals at Bukoba, Tabora, 
Mwanza, and Tanga. Extensions were made to the Mental Hospital 
at Dodoma ; and a new leper treatment centre provided at Mkalama. 
Quarters for Medical Staff were built at Sumbawanga, Kigoma, 
Lindi, Tanga, Moshi, and Biharamulo. 


Attendance at Hospitals. 
113. There was a decrease of 472 in the number of in-patients and 
an increase of 31,726 in the out-patients treated at Government 
Hospitals, the figures for the last five years being as follows :— 


Year. In-patients. Out-patients. Total. 
1926... eee sé 26,640 342,653 369,293 
1927... ae nee 27,819 261,899 289,718 
1928... ee eos 31,589 356,106 387,695 
1929... oes dae 33,470 360,001 393,471 
1930 oe 33,018 391,727 424,745 


These figures do not include admissions and attendance at Maternity 
and Child Welfare Clinics. 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 


114, The Government contributed £1,050 towards the salaries of 
trained Health Visitors employed by the Church Missionary Society, 
and £300 to assist Dr. Maynard of the African Inland Mission in her 
work at Kolondoto near Shinyanga. The figures for all clinics 
during the last four years are given below :— 

1927, 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Total number of confinements admitted to 507 = 1,645 2,521 2,399 
clinics. 
Total number of confinements attended to 114 167 55 423 
elsewhere. 
Total number of new cases (in- and out- 
patients) seen at clinics: — 


Mothers eee ba hae ... 10,736 16,686 28,858 24,356 

Children 3 .» 16,519 24,870 38,682 31,453 
Total number of attendances ‘at clinics: — 

Mothers 5.5 aie es .. 27,745 74,340 148,006 164,680 

Children Bed sie aH ... 36,725 90,747 197,021 218,540 


Schools for Dispensers. 

115. At the end of the year, 76 dispensers who had completed 
their training were employed in medical establishments throughout 
the Territory. In addition, 12 who had finished their course at the 
Dar es Salaam Medical School were being given their final training 
at the clinical school attached to Tabora Hospital. Eighteen 
remain under tuition at the Dar es Salaam Medical School. 
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Tribal Dressers. 


116. The Native Administrations continue to take the greatest 
interest in the Tribal Dispensaries. Although these dispensaries are 
under the control of the Native Administrations, returns are sent 
to the Medical Officers in charge of the Districts who are also 
responsible for training the dressers. The popularity of these insti- 
tutions amongst the local natives is demonstrated by the very large 
increase in the number of cases treated. The figures for the last 
three years are as follows :— 


1928 see eae ee aes 141,300 
1929 wee ee Fes oe 190,545 
1930 aay ose es aoe 352,423 


117. Particulars of the numbers of dispensaries open during 
1930-31 and of the new dispensaries to be built in 1931-32 in the 
different Provinces are given in the following table :— 


NumBeEr oF TRIBAL DISPENSARIES BY PROVINCES. 


No. open No. to be 
during opened 
1930-31. 1931-32. 


Bukoba ee re teat a 723 3 
Central = ee my. OE _— 
Eastern aoe ee wes 26 3 
Tringa a sae w= 40 _— 
Kigoma th ay souhe oA. 13 
Lindi ... eae tes ey TT. _ 
Mahenge Pee ad ee | 229 2 
Mwanza me ae w. = 46 20 
Northern oe ae aes 8 3 
Tabora es wee ave 043 1 
Tanga ste aes win) 328 2 
ToTaL ... ose «. 288 47=335 
Tuberculosis. 


118. The tuberculosis unit working on the slopes of Kilimanjaro 
continued its investigations during the year. The Medical Officer in 
charge has been carrying out intradermal tests both in this area and 
on the tribes which inhabit the neighbouring mountain of Meru. 
It is not possible to summarizé the results of these investigations, 
but a full report will be included in the 1930 Annual Medical Report 
for the Territory. Special reports are to be found on pages 12, 14, 
and 216-223 of the 1928 Medical Report, and on pages 43, 141, 184, 
and 189 of the Medical Report for 1929. 
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At the end of 1930 a laboratory and quarters for the staff for a 
special investigation were in course of construction at Moshi. A 
Medical Officer who has received courses of instruction while on 
leave had returned to the Territory and commenced work in a 
temporary laboratory. Another Medical Officer now under training 
in England is expected to arrive in the near future. Apparatus 
including a travelling X-ray machine has been obtained and research 
work on tuberculosis will be carried out in the area during 1931. 
These investigators will work in close collaboration with the Officer 
in charge of the Kilimanjaro area. Funds for the special research 
at Moshi have been provided by a free grant of £7,580 from the 
Colonial Development Fund. 


* Venereal Disease and Yaws. 

119. The treatment of these diseases with bismuth salts continues 
to attract large numbers of patients. Reports received state that 
whereas a few years ago natives, obviously suffering from yaws, 
could be met with in numbers on any road in the District, cases 
are now rarely met with. The total number of cases treated during 
the last 6 years were as follows :— 





Syphilis. Yaws. 

1925... ous 5 «11,288 74,638 
1926 ... ies a «es 17,751 96,624 
1927... aes tee + 20,804 120,263 
1928 ... Se < ws 24,367 127,439 
1929 ... see ee ve 25,752 126,328 
1930 ... ve at we» 26,630 135,328 
Total... 5 +. 125,592 680,620 








Health of Prisoners. 

120. Although the general health of the prisoners was good 
throughout the Territory there was an increase in the death-rate as 
compared with 1929. The increase was spread over the different 
prisons in the Territory and no abnormal cause of death could be 
ascertained. 

The following are the statistics for the last six years :— 

Daily average Deaths per 1,000 
Number of deaths. number of to average number 
prisoners during of prisoners. 


the year. 
1925 wee 59 1,732 -12 34-00 
1926 oy 60 1,858 -80 32-20 
1927 an 32 1,695 -91 18-80 
1928 oc 49 1,826 -50 26-83 
1929 cise 23 1,905-1 12-07 
1930 ees 48 2,106-1 22-79 
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Sanitation. 


121. The sanitary condition of the townships in the Territory has 
been satisfactory during the year. Motor transport for refuse 
collection and disposal has been provided at Moshi, Tanga, Mwanza, 
and Kigoma. The increased staff of European Sanitary Superin- 
tendents has resulted in closer supervision of the sanitary labourers. 
One Superintendent has been employed in touring the whole of the 
Tanga Province inspecting the work of the African District Sanitary 
Inspectors in the villages. From his reports it appears that, 
although conditions vary greatly in different districts, a very con- 
siderable general improvement in the sanitation of the rural 
communities has resulted from the work of the Native Inspectors. 
A representative of a firm of Consulting Sanitary Engineers has been 
carrying out a survey of Dar es Salaam in order to prepare a 
complete drainage and sewerage scheme for the town. 


Epidemfological Survey, Kahama District. 


122, The special investigation at Kahama was continued during 
the year. The results obtained cannot be summarized, but a full 
report of the work carried out during the year will be published in 
the Annual Medical and Sanitary Report for the Territory for 1930 
as has been done in previous years. The fact that 1,136 mothers 
were confined at Kahama clinic and 169 at Itaranganya shows that 
the local population appreciate the work done. 


Infectious Diseases. 


123. Tanganyika Territory has, for several years, been remarkably 
free from serious infectious disease. During 1930, however, there 
were several epidemics of smallpox which gave rise to anxiety 
particularly in the case of an outbreak in the Dar es Salaam District 
which affected the capital and chief port of the Territory. Ex- 
haustive enquiries were made as to the source of infection and it 
appears certain that the sequence of events was as follows :—An 
Indian passenger, who had been recently vaccinated in India, 
arrived at Dar es Salaam on the 30th December, 1929, having made 
the journey from Bombay in 10 days. A few days after her arrival 
she suffered from some slight fever accompanied by a rash. No 
doctor was consulted. During January a native employed in the 
house occupied by the Indian referred to became ill and was removed 
by his brother to his home in a village about 45 miles from Dar es 
Salaam. The native died and by the middle of February a small 
localized outbreak of smallpox was found in this village. There is 
much traffic between the different villages in the neighbourhood of 
the capital and it was soon discovered that infection was widely 
distributed along the main traffic routes. An intensive vaccination 
campaign was immediately started by the Health Office staff both 
in the town and in the District, special vaccination posts being 
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opened at railway stations, bridges, ferries, and other suitable 
places. By the end of the year 227,263 vaccinations had been done, 
79,688 in the town and 147,578 in the District. The disease spread 
to the neighbouring Districts but ample warning had been given and 
the precautions taken by the Administrative and Medical Depart- 
ments were sufficient to prevent a dangerous epidemic developing. 


The sporadic outbreaks in the Rungwe District continued through- 
out the year. A Senior Health Officer together with a European 
Sanitary Superintendent and native staff toured the whole District 
and organized an intensive vaccination campaign. At the end of 


the year the disease appeared to be under complete control in this 
area. 


The following vaccinations were performed throughout the 
Territory during the last four years :— 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
286,289 307,258 322,702 802,063 
Plague. 


124. Cases of plague were reported from only one District in the 
Territory. These occurred at intervals during the year in the endemic 
area near Mbulu in the Northern Province. A European Sanitary 
Superintendent, who is provided with apparatus obtained from South 
Africa, is at present touring this area for the purpose of destroying 
rats. 


125. A table showing the incidence of dangerous infectious 
diseases during the last seven years follows :— 

















I Cerebro-spinal 
Smallpoz. Meningitis. Plague. Influenza. 

Year. Hie i ies 

| Cases. | Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. 

| I | ; 
19%... 30 | 12 2; 1 42! 36 — | 38 
1925... | 1,388; 466 6, 38 44 | 27 692* | 64 
1926... | 22) — 8 | 4 6 6 |1,552* | 209 
1927 ... 84! 8 7! 6 13 | 10 — - 
1928... 5 26) — Mei 38 43 42 540 8 
1929 ... 178 | 22 10, 6 peril, oe 33 eis 
1930... | 4,335 754 6 | 3, bb | 1b 5 | 








* Total number not known, non-serious cases not being reported. 


Leprosy. 


126. Particulars of the Leper Settlements in the Territory were 
included in the Report for 1929. The abolition of compulsory 
segregation together with treatment by injection has induced large 
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numbers of early cases to present themselves for treatment. The 
Native Authorities show keen interest and have rendered much 
assistance, while the help of the various Missionary Societies is 
invaluable. In addition to free supplies of anti-leprotic drugs, the 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association provided £250 for 
buildings at the Church Missionary Society hospital at Kilimatinde 
and £50 for the work of the Capucin Fathers at Kipatimu. The 
funds provided by Government amounted to £4,800. 


Sleeping Sickness. 


127. The policy, which has been in force in the Territory for a 
number of years, of removing natives from infected districts and 
concentrating them in fly-free areas outside the forest or in extensive 
clearings, continued to give satisfactory results in conjunction with 
treatment with Bayer ‘205’ and Tryparsamide. The only area 
where the disease is a serious menace to the native inhabitants is 
in the Tabora Province north of the Central Line, and there the work 
done by the Sleeping Sickness Department during the last three 
years has resulted in a much reduced incidence of the disease. While 
the natives remain in the clearings provided, there is little danger 
of infection but a proportion, who are unable to resist the temptation 
to visit the fly-infested forest for the purpose of honey collecting, 
fishing and hunting, are liable to become infected. The Research 
Station for the investigation of Trypanosoma Rhodesiense was almost 
completed at the end of the year and two of the three Medical 
Officers, who have been seconded for this duty, had already com- 
menced work. The third will arrive from England in the near future. 


The following table shows the incidence of sleeping sickness 
during the last four years :— 


























New cases diagnosed Deaths. 
ing the . 
Provinces. during (he year 
1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 
Mwanza ose one 120 172 143 221 68 69 53 64 
Tabora .. 109 | 1,443 | 3,028 | 1,431 19 | 235} 461 | 425 
Kigoma 9 4 23 18 | — 1 4 4 
Ufipa 62] 101 60 64 54 59 55 13 
Lindi 60 25 4 5 29 28 7 3 
Central 6 3 
Mahenge _ _ 4 1); — a =_ _ 
Northern _ _ 3 
Bukoba | 7 1 
Total ... + | 360 | 1,751 | 3,262 {1,750 | 170 | 395 | 580] 6510 
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128. The expenditure on Health Services and its relation to 
revenue and hut and poll tax is shown in the following table :— 








Percentage | Percentage | Amount Possess 
E. siiore Total of total | of Hut and | spent on on Health 
Year. fe Health Total |Revenuet| revenue Poll Tax Health ‘Services b 
7 : Revenue.* | Hut and| spent on spent on | Services sks | 
Services Native 
Poll Tax.| Health Health | per head of| 4s aminis- 
Services. Services. | population.) “1 tions 
£ £ £ d. 
1921-22 101,918 978,192 | 349,554 10-4 35-7 5-9 _ 
1922-23 89,999 | 1,228,586 | 406,550 7:3 22-1 5-2 _ 
1923-24 92,340 | 1,257,540 | 410,000 74 22-3 5-3 _ 
1924-25 106,127 | 1,324,670 | 446,900 8-0 23-7 6-2 _ 
1925-26 147,703 | 1,975,400 | 674,973 7:5 21-9 8-5 _ 
1926-27 183,811 | 2,202,908 | 682,106 8-3 26-9 10-7 t 
927-28 199,346 | 1,904,106 | 708,533 10-5 28-1 11-1 t 
1928-29 232,467 | 1,972,858 | 736,970 11:8 31-5 11:8 13,096 
1929-30 248,233 | 1,992,675 | 748,734 12-5 33-1 12-5 16,830 
1930-31**| 270,912 | 2,054,500 | 760,000 13-2 35-6 13-7 19,157 























* From 1921-22 to 1926-27 includes Railway revenue. 

+ From 1926-27 onwards includes amounts refunded to Native Treasuries. 
} Statistics not available. 

** Estimated figures. 


XVII.—LAND AND SURVEYS. 


Land, 

129. The land legislation of the Territory and the principles 
governing land tenure have been fully described in previous Reports, 
An Ordinance to amend the Land Ordinance was passed during the 
year extending the Governor’s power to grant without auction a 
Right of Occupancy in the case of a site for any building used solely 
for religious or charitable purposes; for any cotton ginnery or 
cotton-buying posts ; for any purpose of Imperial Airways Limited 
in carrying out any contract with His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom ; for the purpose of giving effect to any licence 
to generate and supply electricity granted by the Government of the 
Territory ; or for any public purpose. From past experience it has 
been found that in many cases where sites for ginneries or cotton- 
buying posts have been put up to public auction, unreasonable 
competition has so forced up the rents payable and has thereby so 
increased the overhead costs of the ginneries, that the price to the 
producer has had to be substantially reduced. The Law was accor- 
dingly amended with a view to putting an end to this uneconomic 
competition which was having a most detrimental effect on the 
cotton industry. 


130. During the year it was notified in the Government Gazette 
that in the Central, Lindi, Tabora, Mwanza, and Bukoba Provinces 


piatzes y GOORle 
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land will not, in future, be alienated to non-natives for agricultural 
or pastoral purposes unless it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Government that, land being available, the applicants are in com- 
mand of sufficient capital to undertake operations on an adequate 
scale, especially in connection with water supplies. This decision 
was taken on the broad ground that it is not in the interests of the 
Territory that non-natives should occupy land in what are primarily 
native areas unless there is sound reason for believing that they will 
assist in the task of promoting the prosperity and general well-being 
of the community. The presence of Europeans eking out a poor 
existence in the midst of natives is not desirable from any point of 
view. Applications from individuals for grants of land for agri- 
cultural or pastoral purposes in the Provinces named are very seldom 
received. 


131. The special Land Development Survey referred to in para- 
graph 101 of the 1929 Report completed the investigation of the 
agricultural possibilities of the Uluguru Mountains in the Morogoro 
District and also a survey of the Mbulu District in the Northern 
Province. The reports on these surveys had not been published at 
the end of the year. 


132. With a view to securing greater expedition in effecting 
registration of titles and dealings with land in the Northern Pro- 
vince, a Branch of the Land Office and Registries was opened at 
Arusha on the Ist November, 1930, after the necessary legislation 
had been enacted. Prior to this, all dealings with land in the 
Northern Province had to be registered in the Central Registries at 
Dar es Salaam and much delay and inconvenience was experienced 
owing to the lack of frequent and regular communications. 


133. There was a marked decrease in the demand for agricultural 
land, doubtless due to the economic depression, only 57,467 acres 
being alienated during the year. Of this some 16,000 acres were in 
the Eastern Province, mainly in the tsetse country lying between 
Kilosa-Morogoro and Turiani; 10,880 acres were taken up in the 
Northern Province, and 9,335 in the Iringa Province. 

One hundred and fifty-three plots for Missions or Mission Schools 
and Rights of Occupancy in respect of 531 trading plots were granted 
during the year. 

Twelve cotton buying posts and two ginnery sites were granted 
during the year. 

Twenty-nine sites for factories, godowns, and miscellaneous pur- 
poses were disposed of, and nine sites for petroleum godowns were 
taken up. 


Surveys. 


134. During the year title deed plans were completed of 160 
farms, 382 township plots, 14 mines, and 20 cotton market plots. 
In the Iringa Province the field work of 41 farms in the Mufindi 
area and 22 farms at Mbosi was carried out. In the Mbulu District 
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nearly all the farms in respect of which survey fees had been paid 
were surveyed and demarcated. Topographical surveys covering 
6,400 square miles in the Morogoro and Mbulu Districts were 
completed. 

Considerable progress was made with the Town Surveys of Dar es 
Salaam on a scale of 1/500 and of Tanga and Morogoro on a scale of 
1/1,000. Nearly 600 miles of theodolite traverses were run during 
the period under review. Seven licensed surveyors practised in the 
Territory at different periods of the year, and were kept fairly 
consistently occupied, in spite of the prevailing financial depression. 


Aerial Surveys. 
135. The following aerial surveys were carried out during the last 
six months of the year :— Estimated saving by 
Nature of Survey. combination of aerial 
and ground survey. 

Dar es Salaam Township 1 Sheet, 1/5,000 £ 

Dar es Salaam Township 4 Sheets, 1/2,500 2,500 

Dar es Salaam Township 400 Sheets 1/500 





Dar es Salaam Environs 100 Sq. miles, 250 
1/25,000. 
Dodoma Township and Environs 1/2,500 1,000 
and 1/10,000. 
Lay-out of Native Quarter, Tanga oes 200 
Total ... a an £3,950 





The work detailed above was carried out with only one aeroplane 
in commission. Three machines were received in the Territory 
before the end of the year but one could not be erected pending the 
completion of a new hangar, and a second was put out of commis- 
sion owing to the unsatisfactory performance of its engine. 

136. During the year the expenditure in connection with the Air 
Survey Section of the Department was as follows :— 


I. Recurrent Expenditure. Total £1,834 
(a) Provided for under Survey Head of the £ 
1930-31 Estimates :— 
Staff Salaries o50 nee ate ey 675 
Passages fae ie vax ae ies 192 
Outfit Allowances... ies ae ae 90 
Photographic Material se sae — 85 
Tools and Repairs ... ep ea ee 5 
Incidental Expenses... ees 30 ee 18 
Petrol and Oil aes whe An sae 9 
Electric Light fs his eat vas 7 


Total... aa er «. £1,081 
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(b) Provided from Loan Funds :— £ 
Salaries for Two Ground se atid wee 296 
Outfit Allowances... = 60 
Passages os 113 
Ground Engineers’ Expenses i in England... 76 
Course of Instruction ee Be 8 
Petrol and Oil ee Be eat AY 126 
Incidental Expenses... aed ee a9 74 
Total... is Pan ih £753 

Il. Extraordinary Expenditure. Total £9,070. 

(a) Provided from Loan Funds :— £ 
Three aeroplanes... ies sey yee OBL) 
Cameras 3 3 A wae nee 969 
Aircraft Spare Parte e oe wt 615 
Hangar ne : ae _ hen 1,349 
Instruments . a nee sie See 53 
Tools . a Sag noe oes 17 
Landing Grounds |. eek — ae 400 
Total... ee oe .. £8,914 

(6) Provided under Survey Head of the 1930-31 

Estimates :— £ 
Aircraft Faas ee nce ee Ket 153 
Tools . te oes ae nS aon 3 


Total... es Ke a £156 


XVIII.— FORESTRY. 


General. 


137. The investigation of forest lands was actively continued 
with the result that 87,600 acres of forest formerly classed as ‘‘ un- 
reserved ”’ have passed into the category of reserved forest. Further 
examination has added 30,000 acres of close forest to the unreserved 
class and 10,000 acres to privately- -owned forests. 

The figures for forest areas as calculated at the end of the year 


are Sq. miles. 
Forest Reserves ... ve weF oe eS we 4,015 
As yet unreserved forest | eth can bid be 61 
Private forests... ae Pea tee A a 70 
Total... sxe mee ae ae mos a» 4,146 





These figures exclude the extensive savannah forests containing 
valuable but very scattered timbers. 
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Legislation. 


138, Legislation passed during the year provided inter alia for 
raising the royalty rebate allowed in respect of the distance of 
timber from railside, lake, or seaport from a maximum of 30 per cent. 
to a maximum of 50 per cent. 


Survey and Working Plans. 


139. Forest surveys were carried out by Staff Surveyors of the 
Survey Department. Work was confined to the Iringa Province 
and good progress made. A rough working plan was prepared for 
a forest of 3,800 acres in the Arusha District, which is being exploited 
by a sawmilling Company on concession. 


Forest Fires and Protection. 


140. No serious fires occurred in any forest reserve, but grass and 
bush fires were widespread on public lands. Propaganda was em- 
ployed to counteract the natives’ habit of destroying forest and bush 
cover on steep mountain slopes and of indiscriminately firing large 
areas. Wide fire traces were hoed and burnt around important 
forests in the northern parts of the Territory and extra fire patrols 
employed in the dry seasons. 


The Timber Trade. 


141. General trade depression, reduction of timber import duties, 
and the abnormal rains combined to lessen the output of timber. 
Prices were low and the demand was poor. One large sawmilling 
Company temporarily closed its mill. East African cedar was 
unsaleable to pencil manufacturers. Test cedar logs were sent to 
the’ Forest Products Research Institute where a thorough inves- 
tigation is being made into processes for dehardening and seasoning 
the wood so as to render it suitable for the pencil trade. The 
sansevieria industry died completely. 


- Silviculture. 


142. The planting season was a good one, 430 acres having been 
reafforested with high average success. Afforestation of native- 
occupied lands is being increasingly undertaken by the Native 
Authorities with the advice and supervision of the Forest Depart- 
ment, the cost being met either partially or wholly from Native 
Treasury funds. Such afforestation has taken place this year in 
the Districts of Bukoba, Njombe, Tukuyu, Usambara, and Kwimba. 
More attention was paid to exotic softwoods than in former years. 
A commencement was made with the introduction of fodder trees 
suited to a dry climate and local soil conditions for distribution 
among the cattle-owning tribes. The Mesquite and Kurajong 
(Sterculia diversifolia) are the principal species. 
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XIX.—MINING AND GEOLOGY. 


Legislation. 


143. Legislation was introduced early in the year for the safe 
working of mines and the protection of persons employed in them. 
A sliding scale royalty on tin was adopted in view of the great fall 
in price. The sliding scale ranges from 2 per cent of the gross sum 
realized, when the price of the metal per ton is less than £160, to 
10 per cent. when the price is £300 or over. The former royalty 
was at the rate of 5 per cent. of the gross sum realized. 


General. 


144. As a result of the depression in industry, a number of Com- 
panies, who had taken an active interest in the potential mineral 
resources, ceased their activities in the Territory and, as will be seen 
from the following table, production decreased considerably :— 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF MINERALS EXPORTED OR SOLD WITHIN 
THE TERRITORY. 











1929. 1930. 
Mineral. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
Mica... oe 284 tons 14,727 20} tons 1,003 
Gold... ae 10,536 ounces 38,961 12,977 ounces 46,364 
Diamonds ee 23,300 carats 88,370 13,107 carats 27,211 
Tin-ore... oy 19} tons 2,825 10 tons 1,400 
Salt... a 7,367 tons 41,864 5,907 tons 35,442 
Red Ochre ase 48 tons 267 55 tons 269 
ToTaL hs 187,014 ToraL ... 111,689 

















145, Mining concessions, prospecting licences, and prospecting 
rights were issued as follows :— 


Prospecting Licence. Prospecting rights. Exclusive Prospecting 
Licences. 
Issued. Renewed. Issued. Granted. Renewed. 
1929 691 237 lll 91 30 
1930 Replaced by Prospecting 340 10 68 
Rights during 1929. 
Special Prospecting Claims registered Leases 
Licences. under P.L. & P.R. granted. 
Granted. Renewed. 
1929 50 _ 666 20 


1930 8 4 519 19 
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The following are details of the claims registered :— 


1929. 1930. 

Precious Stones ... wae can ee 133 14 
Reef Gold ... See nS, as wee 160 62 
Alluvial Gold Sb on a3 obs 226 337 
Salt ae aoe nee ct rn 5 7 
Mica ees ea ean na wah 70 25 
Sand, Stone, and Gravel mae eek 32 70 
Coal wee see zee oe no —_ 4 
Others aed eee oe ube tak 40 —_— 
Total ... at eae 666 519 


Gold. 

146. The export of bullion was 12,977 ounces containing 10,684 
ounces fine gold worth £46,364 and 1,235 ounces fine silver worth 
£95. Of the total, lode mining produced 4,257 ounces and alluvial 
8,720 ounces. During the year Tanganyika Central Gold Mines 
Limited took steps to reorganize their Sekenke Mine. The Central 
Mining and Investment Corporation Limited are examining a large 
area under Special Prospecting Licence. 


Diamonds. 

147. The total production was 17,480 diamonds weighing 13,107 
carats valued at £27,211, of these 43 weighed 10 carats or over, the 
two largest weighed 924 carats and 40} carats respectively, but the 
two most valuable were stones weighing 37? carats and 15} carats 
and valued at £1,699 and £476 respectively. 


Mica. 


148. Important discoveries and improved grading were nullified 
by the drop in world prices. If European or American importers 
would authorize their East African Agents to pay cash for small 
lots, the industry would expand again. As it was, exports during 
1930 dropped to 20} tons valued at £1,003. 


Tin. 

149. Three small alluvial mines have been proved at Kyerwa, 
Morongo, and Muhona in Bukoba Province. Owing to the price of 
tin two of the properties did not work and Kyerwa exported only 
10 tons valued at £1,400. The Dutch Billiton Tin group are con- 
tinuing to examine the area. 


Salt. 


150. The total production was 5,907 tons valued at £35,442, of 
this 5,417 tons were from inland mines and 490 from coastal works 
evaporating sea water. 
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Coal. 

151. There were most important discoveries during the year. 
Seams of good quality and great thickness are now known in the 
Muse Coalfield, Ufipa District, the Kivira Coalfield in the Rungwe 
District, and the Ruhuhu Coalfields near the boundary between 
Mahenge and Songea Districts. These all lie far from any existing 
railway or water transport service. 


Copper. 

152. The results of the examination of the areas north and south 
of Kidete, on the Central Railway, were disappointing as regards 
the discovery of a payable cupriferous body. The investigation of 
the area to the north was, however, interrupted owing to the 
financial conditions. The locality is worthy of further prospecting. 
Little progress was made in developing the occurrence to the north 
of the Usambara Mountains. 


Other Minerals. 


153. Fifty-five tons of red ochre were won during the year. The 
occurrence of galena and chrome was noted. 


Geological Survey. 

154. During the year the staff of the Department was increased 
by the appointment of a European Clerk; of a draughtsman, to 
cope with the accumulation of unfinished plans the number of 
which is increasing yearly; and of two boring foremen and two 
assistant boring foremen who are required for new drilling plant 
purchased during the year with loan funds provided by the Imperial 
Government from the Colonial Development Fund. This loan is 
repayable after ten years, being free of interest for the first five 
years and subject to 5 per cent. interest per annum for the remaining 
five. The plant, which consists of two units and is heavier and more 
effective than that already in use, will be used to provide water 
supplies in some of the more arid parts of the Territory. Boring 
is expected to commence early in 1931. A workshop and a store, 
rendered necessary owing to the increase in the mechanical con- 
trivances of the Department, were erected, the working being almost 
completed by the end of the year. The museum was further im- 
proved by the addition of cabinets to accommodate and display the 
minerals and rocks collected by the Department. 

Of the seven parties in the field during the dry season, three were 
employed on duties of direct geological importance, one was con- 
cerned entirely with topographical surveying, and three were 
engaged on the development of water supplies. The work was 
carried out in the Shinyanga, Uvinza, Ruhuhu, Lupa, Ugogo, and 
Burungi areas, diamonds, salt, coal, and gold being investigated in 
the first four regions, and water supplies in the first and last two 
regions. 
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A new gold discovery, as yet of minor importance, was made by 
one of the geologists ; and coal fields were found in an area previ- 
ously known to be covered by rocks of the Karroo System. 


The area geologically surveyed amounted to 5,888 square miles ; 
and some 2,500 square miles of plane table and compass mapping 
were completed by the geologists. Purely topographical surveying 
totalled 1,927 square miles in three widely-separated regions. In 
the course of the year, 5,700 miles were traversed by officers on 
foot, 6,340 were covered by rail within the Territory, 570 by steamer, 
and 14,300 miles by motor transport. The mileage recorded by the 
Department’s motor transport was 8,970 miles. 


The Department rendered assistance to the Railway Department 
by investigating, in conjunction with railway officials, the Kinya- 
sungwe valley above Kilosa, and the Usinge swamp area between 
Tabora and Kigoma in which the permanent way was endangered 
by the flood season of 1929-30. 


Water supply work of an advisory nature was performed in the 
Shinyanga District and a comprehensive scheme was drawn up for 
the District Officer whereby the annually recurring hardship to the 
natives and their cattle might be mitigated, and excessive soil 
erosion reduced. 


In the Ugogo area of the Dodoma District, a detailed survey of 
the water supply conditions combined with the geology of the region 
was completed. A small conservation dam was constructed near 
Dodoma by the well-foreman, and several wells were lined with 
concrete by a foreman engaged by the Native Administration to 
give effect to the recommendations of the survey. The Department’s 
light boring plant was also used for exploratory purposes prior to 
the construction of wells. 365 feet were drilled, of which 79 feet 
were in rock. 


As a result of the investigations carried out in 1929, eight wells 
were constructed by the well-foreman in the Burungi country of the 
Kondoa District. Construction was carried out entirely with re- 
inforced concrete instead of with galvanized steel culverting as 
originally recommended. This change was made because of the 
quantity of water encountered in sinking. In most cases the concrete 
lining had to be forced down from ground level before the mud and 
water could be dealt with. 


The new experimental reservoir at Dodoma was completed, and 
stood for a full dry season without its contents being used. This 
enabled the Department to obtain reliable figures of the total losses. 
At the end of the dry season the more serious seepages below the 
dam were gauged and proved to be of insignificant value. The 
most serious loss was due to evaporation. From run-off factors 
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obtained after the commencement of the new rains it appeared that 
under sub-normal rainfall conditions the catchment area might 
prove inadequate and work was commenced to increase the area 
which is fortunately capable of considerable enlargement. 


At Headquarters the Chemist and Petrologist was fully employed. 
He performed some three hundred determinations comprising assays 
for gold and silver ; and analyses of fuel and water. In addition a 
great number of mineral determinations from rock slides were 
prepared in the laboratory. 


XX.—AGRICULTURE AND VETERINARY. 


AGRICULTURE. 


General. 


155. No season in the past decade opened with such promise 
agriculturally. Excellent early rains throughout the Territory 
made conditions for the planting of crops unusually favourable, and 
the general slump in agricultural produce had not become apparent. 


The beneficial early rains were, however, followed by excessive 
downpours, and in some areas much damage was done to crops 
through flooding. An unusually early cessation of the main rains 
caused damage through drought to late sown crops, particularly 
to the cotton crop. Apart from this important export crop the 
year would, however, have been a favourable one to the planters and 
native farmers of the Territory, but for the deplorable slump in 
prices for practically all agricultural products. The price of sisal 
fibre, the premier export crop of the Territory, fell from an average 
of approximately £32 for the preceding year to about £21 per ton; 
and coffee, cotton, groundnuts, simsim, grains, gums, and beeswax 
realized prices from 25 per cent to 50 per cent lower than those for 
the previous year. 


The unfavourable seasonal conditions for cotton, combined with 
unusually severe insect damage and a plague of rats towards the 
close of the year, were reflected in a much reduced crop. The 
ginnery returns are not yet completed, but it is estimated that the 
production will be about 8,000 bales short of the 1929 crop and the 
lowest for the Territory since 1927. Production from the hardy 
sisal crop, on the other hand, increased from 45,728 tons to 49,962 
tons, but the export value fell from £1,485,593 to £1,172,315. Ex- 
ports of coffee showed an increase of 2,690 tons over the unfavourable 
year 1929, whilst the exports of groundnuts was a record for the 
Territory and an increase over the previous year of 9,568 tons. 
Due to the restriction in the export of native food-crops at the 
commencement of the year, in areas where the rainfall for the 
previous season had been unusually short, no serious shortage of 
native food-crops occurred. 
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Owing to the difficult period that the coffee industry is passing 
through due to the fall in prices, particularly of the lower grades, 
it was not considered advisable, in connection with native grown 
coffee from the Bukoba District, to bring into force the Ordinance, 
enacted the previous year, for the inspection and grading of produce. 
The matter will, however, not be lost sight of as it is important that 
the standard of the coffee exported from Bukoba should be improved. 
The Bukoba Native Administration coffee rules in regard to plan- 
tation management continued to bring about a steady improvement 
in the standard of cultivation practised by the natives. 


Legislation. 


156. New Cotton Rules (regulating the buying, ginning, and 
marketing of cotton in the Territory) were drawn up by a sub- 
committee of the Cotton Advisory Board and will be brought in 
force in the near future. These Rules besides incorporating the 
numerous amendments of the past few years, are devised to enable 
the large number of small native growers to produce a uniform 
crop from approved seed and as far as possible to reduce the inci- 
dence of pests. The producer will be protected in his marketing, 
and opportunity for the mass introduction of superior strains and 
their protection from admixtures will be afforded. 


Legislation was passed imposing a cess on cotton to provide for 
the buying of all supplies of seed for native planting purposes and for 
the provision of better European supervision of cotton markets. 
The cess was 1 per cent per kilogramme of seed cotton (} cent per Ib. 
in the Mwanza and Tabora Provinces) and came into operation for 
the whole Territory from the commencement of the 1930 season. 


The Plant Importation Regulations were revised. This had 
become necessary both as a codification of former regulations and 
to provide for new regulations under the changing circumstances of 
plant importation from other countries. Under the new Regula- 
tions all living plants or parts of plants and seeds of coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, tea, cocoa, coconuts, groundnuts, lucerne, rubber, and 
maize for seed purposes, can only be imported under permit, obtain- 
able from the Department of Agriculture. Particular attention is 
being paid to the exclusion of the Coffee Mealy Bug and the Coffee 
Bean Borer from the Territory, the major portion of which, in- 
cluding the Northern and Tanga Provinces, is at present free from 
these serious coffee pests. 


Locusts. 


157. The early months of the year saw the conclusion of the 
campaign chiefly in the Northern and Tanga Provinces against the 
swarms of locusts which had invaded the Territory in large numbers 
from the north. A number of swarms were reported from the 
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Mwanza, Tabora, and Central Provinces, but they caused no appreci- 
able damage to crops. The swarms did not penetrate so far south 
as in the previous invasions in 1929. The total cost of the 1929 and 
1930 locust campaign was £34,759. It is hoped that work of this 
nature will not again be necessary for some years, as the present 
swarming of this species of locust (the Desert Locust—Schistocera 
gregaria) appears to be terminating. A swarm of a different species 
(the Red Locust—Nomadacris Septemfasciata) which invaded the 
Territory in April, apparently either from the Belgian Congo or 
Northern Rhodesia, quickly disappeared. 


Meteorological Service. 


158. The newly-organized East African Meteorological Service, 
with headquarters at Nairobi, has arranged to take over the work 
of the higher-order meteorological stations in the Territory, but the 
Department will continue for some time the management of the 
lower-order stations. The East African Meteorological Service is 
also undertaking a review, for statistical purposes, of the whole of 
the rainfall records of the Territory to the end of 1929, which will 
be published by the Department of Agriculture in due course. 


South-Western Area. 


159. In the south-western highland area of the Iringa Province, 
special attention has been paid to the establishment of a Turkish 
tobacco industry amongst European planters, and at the beginning 
of the year an experimental consignment of sixty bales was favour- 
ably reported on in London and profitable prices realized for the 
consignment. Assistance has also been given in the testing of 
certain of the high-rainfall portions of this area for tea growing, and 
an officer, experienced in the production of this crop, was provided 
towards the close of the year to assist in establishing this promising 
industry. 


Introduction of Economic Plants. 

160. Seed of a number of economic plants have been distributed 
to planters for trial purposes. Special mention may be made of the 
Tung-oil tree (Aleurites Fordii), the seed of which has been distri- 
buted, in co-operation with the Tung-oil Committee of the Imperial 
Institute, in the sub-humid areas of the Territory. At Uvinza, a 
European settler is planting 1,000 acres with this tree. Encouraging 
growth of the earlier plantings has been obtained, but some years 
must elapse before the trees come into bearing. 


Coffee and Sisal Experimental Station. 
161. Considerable progress has been made with the arrangements 
for establishing an experimental station for coffee and one for sisal, 
with the aid of the Colonial Development Fund. It is hoped that 
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these two stations will shortly be in operation enabling investi- 
gational work on these crops to be carried out by the Department 
in co-operation with the East African Agricultural Research Station. 


Native Agricuiture. 


162.—Assistance to native agriculture has been mainly in con- 
nexion with food-crops, cotton, and coffee. The four agricultural 
stations in the Territory have experimented with numerous intro- 
duced varieties of millets, sorghums, maize, pulses, groundnuts, and 
cotton with a view to the introduction of the best varieties. In 
this work the sub-stations (seed and demonstration farms) have been 
of great assistance, particularly where they have been financed by 
the Native Treasuries as greater interest is then taken by the native 
community. Progress has continued to be effective in extensive 
areas in methods of cultivation as well as quality of products. 
Particular attention has been paid to the encouragement of ploughing 
with oxen to enable the native to increase his production by culti- 
vating much larger areas. The important native coffee industries 
in the Bukoba and Northern Provinces have received the support 
of the Department in a variety of ways, including the inspection of 
the plantations and the enforcement of the Coffee Disease Regu- 
lations. In 1929, 83 per cent (valued at £454,162) of the coffee 
exported from the Territory was produced by natives. 


163. Of the seven additional European Agricultural Assistants 
appointed during the year two were required as reliefs, the remaining 
five were posted as follows :—One to assist the coffee industry in 
the Rungwe District, one to the Tunduru District to instruct the 
natives of that backward area in the cultivation and curing of 
tobacco, and one to each of the Experimental Stations at Mpanganya 
(Rufiji District), Singida, and Mpapura (Lindi District). All the 
principal Experimental Stations are now provided with an Agri- 
cultural Assistant, thus enabling the District Agricultural Officer to 
exercise proper supervision of the sub-station seed and experimental 
farms. Investigations having proved that the agricultural develop- 
ment of the Lindi Province required attention, the staff of the 
Agricultural Department in that Province was increased during the 
year from two District Agricultural Officers to three District 
Agricultural Officers and two Agricultural Assistants with a Senior 
Agricultural Officer in charge ; and a campaign for the improvement 
of the cotton industry and the introduction of better varieties of 
seed was commenced, special attention being paid to the question 
of drought resisting food crops in the Masasi and Tunduru Districts 
where food shortages have occurred in the past. 


164. In the Bugufi area of the Bukoba Province, where famine 
conditions existed in 1929, there was increased planting of food 
crops, maize and white millet being encouraged with success. The 
revival of a system of dry-season cultivation of the numerous fertile 
valley bottoms in that area resulted in a large surplus of food. 
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VETERINARY SCIENCE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 


Rinderpest. 


165. The policy of the Veterinary Department to eradicate this 
disease by means of quarantine and serum-alone inoculations 
continued in force and was justified by the results. By the end of 
1930 the incidence of rinderpest was reduced to eleven sharply 
circumscribed and, with one exception (North Mara), closely con- 
trolled outbreaks, all within the Northern and Mwanza Provinces. 
The outbreak in North Mara on the Kenya border can only be 
controlled with the co-operation of the Kenya Government which 
has been promised. The reduction in the number of outbreaks was, 
however, small compared with the reduction in the total number of 
animals implicated, i.e., of animals seriously restricted in movement 
by reason of quarantines, this reduction being from 240,000 at the 
end of 1929 to 52,000 at the end of 1930. 


Other Diseases. 


166. Contagious Bovine Pleuro-Pneumonia. The situation re- 
mained unchanged, the disease being confined to the Northern 
Province. There were only two outbreaks among European-owned 
cattle and these were suppressed by quarantine and vaccination, 
but it was not possible to deal in the same manner with native- 
owned cattle owing to the large numbers (60,000) involved. 


East Coast Fever. The Department continued to help individual 
stock-owners whose interests were seriously threatened by this 
disease. An examination of the stock situation has, however, 
proved that the available funds and staff are required for other more 
urgent problems, and that the introduction of a widespread dipping 
scheme applicable throughout the Territory must be postponed 
until a better system of stock distribution becomes operative, 
economic conditions improve, and the native is taught to part more 
freely with his surplus male stock. 


Trypanosomiasis.—Complaints of extension of fly-belts were 
received from several Districts, those from Mbulu and Moshi being 
particularly disconcerting. There was no instance of spontaneous 
fly-regression, and although organized reclamation was successful 
in several areas, yet on the whole tsetse have gained rather than 
lost ground. A campaign against the advance of the fly in the 
Mbulu District was commenced during the year and will be con- 
tinued in 1931. Within the cattle areas bordering fly-belts losses 
from trypanosomiasis ran into several thousands. Much of this 
mortality was traceable directly to infection acquired during the 
prolonged dry season of 1929, when many cattle-owners, to save 
their herds from starvation, deliberately drove their animals into 
fly-belts. As trypanosomiasis is not always fatal, the loss in health, 
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growth, milk-supply, etc., of an equal or greater number which more 
or less recovered after a period of weakness and anaemia, must be 
added to the loss of the thousands which actually died. 


Other Diseases.—Other diseases which were dealt with as out- 
breaks were discovered, include anthrax, blackquarter, foot-and- 
mouth disease, follicular mange, and other skin diseases of cattle, 
sheep, and goats, contagious pneumonia of goats, swine fever, etc. 


Mpwapwa Laboratory. 


167. The reduction in rinderpest in the field was reflected in the 
output of serum from the laboratory ; only 1,200,000 c.c. being 
demanded and issued, as compared with 6,000,000 c.c. in 1929. 
Research on rinderpest included a critical experimental study of 
the scientific basis not only of the departmental policy of controlling 
the disease by quarantine and serum inoculation but of the details 
to be observed when the policy is applied. Other research work 
included a continuation of the intensive study of animal trypano- 
somiasis, a study of practical methods of immunizing cattle which 
are dipped from birth against redwater and anaplasmosis, experi- 
ments in connexion with treatment of sarcoptic mange of goats and 
with the life history of the sheep nasal bot, and studies in animal 
nutrition. 


Animal Husbandry. 


168. A government dairy herd composed of grade cows was 
maintained at Dar es Salaam. Careful milk records are kept, the 
standard of hygiene is high, and the commercial basis is sound. 
Its purpose is to supply milk to the hospitals and to serve as a 
practical demonstration to local cow-keepers of how milk can and 
should be produced. Breeding experiments with cattle, sheep, 
goats, donkeys, and buffaloes were continued at the three govern- 
ment stock farms. Sires of improved strains of cattle and goats 
were issued to natives when it was thought that conditions justified 
attempts at grading up. Study of methods of animal husbandry 
which can be taught to natives in conjunction with other items of a 
school curriculum was continued. Close co-operation was main- 
tained with Amani in connexion with the work on animal nutrition 
which is being carried out at Mpwapwa and other Government 
stock farms. Much attention was paid to the subject of improving 
the quality of hides and skins for export from the Territory. 


XXI.— POPULATION. 


169. The last official census of the population was taken in 1921 
when the European population of the Territory was shown to be 
2,447, of whom 1,598 were British subjects. 
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A count taken in February, 1928, showed the European popula- 
tion to be 5,274, of whom 873 were officials. A count taken at the 
beginning of 1929 showed an increase of 504, or a total European 
population of 5,778, made up as follows :— 


British Res «. 3,067* Brought forward ... 5,713 
German ae .. 1,333 Russian see a 16 
Greek ... wed «633 Hollanders.... ee 14 
Swiss ... ae we =: 195 Swedish 4 
French we a. 193 Luxemburg 5 
Italian as ae 99 Polish ... ll 
Belgian ey ate 48 Spanish 1 
Austrian Ga fan 24 Danzig 2 
American... wae 59 Roumanian 6 
Danish we on 22 Estonian 4 
Czechoslovak ate 24 Bulgarian 1 
Norwegian ... a 16 Jugo-Slav 1 

Carried forward ... 5,713 Total wes «6,778 


* Includes South African Dutch. 
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Of this number 3,250 were men, 1,535 women, 508 male and 485 
female children. 


The European population has increased considerably since 1928 
and is understood to be approximately 6,800. 


The number of non-natives, other than Europeans, according to 
the Census of 1921, was as follows :— 


British Indians Pas a ves a w= 9,411 
Portuguese Indians ... ‘nos ae i ne 798 
Arabs ... Se oe Pro See rae «4,041 
Baluchis 23% =is ta of ae ey 352 
Unclassified ... ae heats ae aod mad 389 


No count or census of non-natives, other than Europeans, has been 
taken since 1921. It is known, however, that the Indian population 
has considerably increased since that year; and the number of 
non-natives, other than Europeans, is now probably over 25,000. 


A census of the whole population will be taken in 1931. 


A census of the native population was taken by the Native 
Administrations of the Territory in April, 1928, and may be regarded 
as containing the most accurate statistics yet obtained of the native 
population. The total native population was shown to be 4,740,706. 
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The following table gives comparative figures of the native popu- 
lation according to counts taken in 1913, 1921, and 1928 :— 











Province. Census, 1913. Census, 1921. Census, 1928. 
Mwanza ... aes oe 620,000 702,300 798,647 
Central... ase, vee 517,700 467,590 607,467 
Tabora... ove oe 437,500 502,100 533,746 
Eastern... ace ase 481,800 463,700 519,216 
Tenge” she vs.» 285,800 342,000 413,882 
Lindi cs es see 491,700 327,400 357,255 
Tanga ues see as 305,500 269,900 - 349,375 
Bukoba_... Se 455 270,500 320,100 348,036 
Northern eee oe 202,500 255,900 324,991 
Kigoma ... ae ose 240,000 233,100 290,519 
Mahenge ... wee nee 210,300 222,800 197,572 

4,063,300 4,106,890 4,740,706 





The number of persons who entered the Territory, inclusive of 
visitors and passengers in transit, during the year was :— 


Europeans, Americans, and Eurasians aie «1,086 

Indians and Goans_... ... 1,976 

Others (i.e. eee Sinhalese, Chinese, Arabs, 
Somalis) Bs 222 


360 German subjects antered ihe: Territory, of ‘sion 81 were 
visitors. There was a decrease of 134 in the number of Europeans, 
Americans, and Eurasians, and a decrease of 367 in the number of 
Goans, Indians, and others combined. 


XXII._COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC WORKS. 


Railways. 

170. The Tanganyika Railway System Comprises :— 

(1) The Central Railway, 772 miles in length, from Dar es Salaam 
to Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika. 

(2) The Tabora-Mwanza Branch Line from the Central Railway 
to Mwanza on Lake Victoria, a distance of 235 miles. 

(3) The Northern Railway from Tanga to Moshi, a distance of 
219 miles, with an extension from Moshi to Arusha, 54 miles long. 

(4) The Lindi Tramway, a narrow-gauge line running from 
Mingoyo, near Lindi, to Ndanda, a distance of 57 miles. The 
system is only worked during certain seasons of the year and then 
by hand power only. 


Extensions. 

171. The construction of the branch line, 94 miles long, from 
Manyoni, which is 363 miles from Dar es Salaam, to Singida and 
thence to Kinyangiri on the edge of the Iramba plateau, was begun 
on the lst September, 1930, and is progressing favourably. The 
areas which will be served by this line are described in the 1929 
Report. 
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Surveys have been completed of a branch line from Sanya Station 
on the Moshi-Arusha line to Ngare Nairobi, a distance of about 25 
miles. This branch is estimated to cost about £130,000 and con- 
struction will commence early in 1931. It will tap a fertile area in 
which coffee, sisal, maize, and wheat show signs of promise. 


In the case of both these extensions the expenditure will be met 
from loan funds. His Majesty’s Government has approved a free 
grant of £30,000 for interest on the cost of the Manyoni-Kinyangiri 
line, and a free grant to cover interest charges up to 5} per cent for 
two years on the expenditure actually incurred on the construction 
of the Ngare-Nairobi line. 


Tanganyika Railway Commission. 


172. A Railway Commission consisting of three official and four 
un-official members under the chairmanship of Sir Sydney Henn, 
K.B.E., was appointed with the following terms of reference :— 
“ to consider the question of railway development in the Territory 
with particular reference to opening up the Rufiji and Kilombero 
Districts and the Mahenge and Iringa Provinces and effecting a 
junction between the Northern and Central Railways, and to make 
recommendations.” 


This Commission recommended the immediate construction of a 
railway from Kilosa to Ifakara. As a means of opening up the 
Iringa Province the majority of the Commissioners, the Chairman 
and one other member dissenting, recommended the construction 
of a line from Dodoma to Ubena via Iringa subject to capital, free 
of interest for at least 20 years, being provided by His Majesty’s 
Government, as they did not consider that the Territory could under- 
take the burden of this development without serious detriment to 
other interests. 


To effect a junction between the Northern and Central Railway 
systems the Commission recommended, one member dissenting, the 
construction of a line from the neighbourhood of Kilosa on the 
Central Line to the neighbourhood of Korogwe or Mombo on the 
Tanga Line. 


The Commission made a number of other recommendations on 
matters connected with railway development. 


The Report of the Commission together with a record of the 
evidence taken is being printed for publication. 


Surveys. 

173. Preliminary surveys of a proposed branch line from Kilosa 
on the Central Line to Ifakara on the Kilombero River in the 
Mahenge Province were commenced, and an extensive reconnaissance 
survey from Singida to Arusha was completed. 
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Washaways. 

174. Severe washaways occurred between Dodoma and Kilosa on 
the Central Railway during January to March, 1930. Traffic was 
dislocated, and through communications were only maintained by 
the transhipment of passengers and goods into boats. Through 
running was re-established in April, 1930. 

The water at Usinge Swamp between Tabora and Kigoma rose 
above rail level in April, 1930, causing further dislocation. 

Reconstruction and protective works at Kidete and Gode Gode 
were taken in hand in May, 1930, and at Usinge in November, 1930, 
at an estimated cost of £300,000, most of which is being spent on a 
re-alignment of the line between Kidete and Gode Gode. 


Traffic. 

175. The severe washaways which took place during the first 
three months of the period under review had an adverse effect on 
traffic, the receipts from revenue being £778,287 as against £789,924 
in 1929. 

Coaching Traffic shewed a decrease of £8,900 and the Goods 
Traffic an increase of £7,400. A decrease of £9,200 is reflected under 
Sundries. The quantity of goods carried increased by 8,500 tons. 

The assimilation of goods rates on the Tanganyika and the Kenya 
and Uganda Railways was practically completed, but passenger 
rates differ in respect of third class accommodation, which is that 
used by the native population. The Tanganyika Railway third 
class fares are approximately one-third less than those in force in 
Kenya and Uganda. 


Electricity. 


176. There are Government electricity generating stations at 
Dar es Salaam, Dodoma, Tabora, and Kigoma, and a privately- 
owned service at Tanga. 

The negotiations (to which references have been made in para- 
graph 123 of the Report for 1928 and paragraph 122 of the Report 
for 1929) for transferring the Dar es Salaam and other services to a 
public private Company, and for the development of Electric Power 
from the Pangani Falls were nearing completion at the end of the 
year. It is anticipated that the existing services will be taken over 
early in 1931. 


Shipping. 
177. The following ocean-going steamship lines call regularly at 
the principal Ports :— 
Union Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited. 
British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 
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Messageries Maritimes. 

Clan, Ellerman and Harrison Joint Service Line. 
Holland-Africa Lijn. 

Deutsche Ost Afrika Linie. 

Navigatione Libera Triestina S.A. 
Ellerman and Bucknall Line. 
Compagnia Italiana Transatlantica. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 

Prince Line Limited. 

Compagnie Africaine de Navigatione. 
Bank Line. 

Elder Dempster and Company, Limited. 


Coastal services are maintained by the Tanganyika Railway 
Marine, the Zanzibar Government, the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, Limited, Cowasjee Dinshaw and Bros., the Shell 
Company, the Deutsche Ost-Afrika Linie, and the African Wharfage 
Company. The ports of Mwanza and Bukoba are regularly visited 
by the steamers of the Kenya and Uganda Railway Marine which 
are supplemented by lighters during the produce season. 


The steamers of the Grands Lacs Company carry the trade 
between the Belgian Congo and Kigoma, while the Tanganyika 
Railway Steamers Liemba and Mwanza run from Kigoma to the 
northern and southern ports of Lake Tanganyika including Mpulungu 
in Northern Rhodesia. The Liemba has also been running between 
Kigoma and Albertville, Belgian Congo. 


An order will shortly be placed for a new steamer for Lake 
Tanganyika at an estimated cost of £100,000. 
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Wharves and Harbours. 


179. Good progress was made with the extensive improvements 
to the wharves at Dar es Salaam, including reclamation work and 
the erection of new transit sheds. A tug was ordered and is expected 
to be in commission early in 1931. Fixed moorings arrived and will 
be utilized as soon as the tug is available. 


Negotiations were almost completed for the whole of the lighterage 
and shore-handling in the port of Dar es Salaam to be performed by 
one Lighterage Company on behalf of the Tanganyika Government. 
The new Company is being formed by the amalgamation of the 
existing Companies. 

Minor improvements have been made to Tanga Port pending a 
final scheme of improvement. 


Work progressed satisfactorily on the new pier which is being 
constructed at Bukoba. 


Air Navigation. 


180. At the end of the year the following aerodromes and landing 
grounds were available :—Dar es Salaam, Sadani, Tanga, Korogwe, 
Same, Moshi, Arusha, Naberera, Mbulu, Kondoa-Irangi, Dodoma, 
Gulwe, Morogoro, Kilwa, Manyoni, Tabora, Shinyanga, Mwanza, 
Migoli, Mbeya, Mbalezi, and Songea. Landing grounds were in 
course of preparation at Iringa, Malangali, Chosi, and Tunduru. 
There are two private grounds at Matanana and Rungemba in the 
Tringa Province. 


The Territory was visited by a number of machines, including 
those engaged on flights from Europe to South Africa as well as 
those employed for commercial purposes by Messrs. Wilson Airways 
Limited, Nairobi. No accidents or forced landings were recorded. 


A certain number of officials travelling on duty were carried by 
Government aeroplanes towards the end of the year, much saving 
in time being effected. 


Roads. 


181. Phenomenal rainfall throughout the Territory in the early 
part of the year seriously interfered with construction work on the 
Dodoma-Iringa-Mwenzo Section of the main route from Northern 
Rhodesia to Dodoma, the Dodoma-Arusha Road and road projects 
generally. The floods resulting from the abnormal rainfall caused 
great damage to the roads throughout the greater part of the Terri- 
tory. Bridges and drifts were swept away, embankments were 
undermined, and many miles of road surface were destroyed. A 
sum of £52,570 was set aside to repair the damage but, at the end 
of the year, it was anticipated that the whole amount would not be 
required. 
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On the Dodoma-Arusha Road, the section between Dodoma and 
Kondoa, 102 miles, was completed and of the remaining section 
between Kondoa and Arusha, 90 miles out of a total of 170 miles 
were constructed. The Chabai Bridge 82} feet in length and 
situated at mile 103 was opened to traffic. Three smaller bridges 
were also completed as well as a large number of masonry culverts, 
drifts, and inverts. 


On the Dodoma-Iringa section of the Dodoma-Mwenzo Road, the 
Ruaha Bridge, consisting of two 130 ft. main spans and two 37 ft. 
end spans, was completed and opened to traffic. 


On the Iringa-Mwenzo section, 312 miles, the Mbarali Bridge, 
consisting of one 85 ft. and one 60 ft. span, and the Little Ruaha 
Bridge, 85 ft. span, were well in hand and will be completed early 
in 1931. The difficulties of transporting heavy bridge materials 
and stores over earth roads of this distance are very considerable 
and progress must necessarily depend on weather conditions. Three 
minor bridges on this section were under construction and a large 
number of masonry culverts and stone pitched drifts were completed. 
A steam saw-mill has been set up in the M’poroto Forest, for the 
supply of timber required for bridge construction on the Illongo 
Section of the Iringa-Mwenzo Road. Several hundreds of miles of 
valuable reconnaissance and survey work were carried out, including 
a finished survey of the Mbarali-Illongo section of 52 miles. 


On the Dar es Salaam-Morogoro Road seven bridges, varying in 
span from 10 to 20 feet, 30,300 feet of catchwater drains and 37 
culverts were completed, and stumping, forming, grading and rolling 
was carried out over a length of 454 miles between Dar es Salaam 
and the Ruvu River. The total length of this section is 62 miles. 
On the Ruvu-Morogoro section, 76} miles, similar work has been 
undertaken, and two bridges, concrete drifts, and masonry culverts 
were completed at various points on the road. 


In the Mwanza Province the Bukoba-Uganda Road, 53 miles in 
length, was reconstructed. This work comprised the construction 
of two concrete bridges of 20 ft. span, 22 culverts, and the raising, 
widening, and surfacing of 4 miles of road through a swamp. 


Extensive improvements were undertaken to feeder roads, Mwanza 
and Tabora Provinces, particularly on the Malampaka-Lalagu Road, 
where 20 stone pitched drifts averaging 46 ft. in length, 6 concrete 
drifts, averaging 90 ft. each, and 37 culverts up to 3 ft. in diameter 
were completed. On the Mwanza-Nassa Feeder Road one 50 ft. 
concrete drift and 10 culverts were installed. 


In the Kigoma Province the Kipili-Sumbawanga Road was 
completed. A steel girder bridge of 4 spans of 37 ft. each and 2 
approach spans of 20 ft., total length 200 ft., has been completed at 
the Ruchugi River crossing on the Uvinza-Urendi Road (Belgian 
Border) and construction work is proceeding along this route. 
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182, The following table shows the mileage of main, District, and 
Native Administration roads in each Province :— 





























Native 
‘ Main District Adminis- 
Browsnce, Roads. | Roads. | 7% |“ wation | Total. 
Roads. 
Bukoba tae ase 229 395 624 364 988 
Mwanza ges see 70 866 936 452 1,388 
Kigoma eis ose _— 548 548 109 657 
Northern age eae 202 933 1,135 150 1,285 
Tanga ... re aes 273 787 1,060 133 1,193 
Eastern os aes 312 1,317 1,629 156 1,785 
Central es - 249 1,294 1,543 247 1,790 
Tabora ... 3 se 319 915 1,234 723 1,957 
Tringa 437 847 1,284 46 1,330 
Mahenge as 84 626 710 261 971 
Lindi... ata sty 286 1,538 1,824 25 1,849 
Tora ... at 2,461 10,066 12,527 2,666 15,193 
| 





These figures exclude the Township roads. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


183. There was a considerable increase of postal, telegraph, and 
telephone business. Internal correspondence increased by 14 per 
cent while outward and inward external correspondence increased 
by 6 and 25 per cent respectively. Inland parcel post business 
increased by 21 per cent and imported parcels by 2 per cent, but 
exported parcels showed a decrease of 1 per cent. Postal Orders 
issued showed a decrease of 5 per cent in number but an increase of 
6 per cent in value, while Postal Orders paid increased by one per 
cent in number and in value. Ordinary Money Order business 
resulted in an increase of one per cent in value of remittances. The 
Telegraph Money Order service was more extensively used and 
remittances increased by 6 per cent. In the Savings Bank Depart- 
ment 700 new accounts were opened against 287 closed. Deposits 
during the year amounted to £21,403 while £18,776 was withdrawn. 
The number of open accounts at the end of the year was 1,901 and 
the amount standing to the credit of depositors was over £21,000. 
Interest accruing to depositors was approximately £500. 

The volume of public telegraph traffic handled remained approx- 
imately the same as in the preceding year while there was a decrease 
of 3 per cent in State traffic. There was no material extension of 
routes, but additional offices were opened for public service, on 
existing routes. 

The Territory is well served by external telegraph communication, 
being connected by land lines with Kenya and Uganda northwards 
by three independent channels; and with Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, and Southern Africa, generally, by two independent 
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channels. In addition to land line communication access to the 
rest of the world is maintained through cable communication via 
Zanzibar and the Belgian Congo Wireless service via Kigoma, whence 
direct wireless communication with Belgium is established. 

Telephone developments continued and trunk facilities were 
extended to a number of places between Tanga and Lushoto and a 
trunk service between Shinyanga and Mwanza was established. 
The volume of trunk calls increased by 29 per cent. This volume 
however, is equal to an increase of I36 per cent. over that of 1928. 

At Dar es Salaam Wireless Station the volume of traffic to and 
from ship stations decreased slightly, but point to point communica- 
tion with Zanzibar and Mombasa increased. 

The sale of quinine at Post Offices increased by 12 per cent. 


Public Works. 


184. During the year work was commenced on the thirty quarters 
required for Government officials at the new residential suburb 
situated 4 miles from Dar es Salaam. In addition to the construc- 
tion of quarters the programme of work included servants’ quarters, 
kitchens, garages, and the provision of watermains, septic tanks, 
etc. 20 quarters were completed and occupied by the end of the 
year and it is anticipated that the remaining ten will be completed 
by the end of March, 1931. i 

At Mpwapwa, which is now the headquarters of the Veterinary 
Department, the following buildings were completed :—Head- 
quarters offices, quarters for Director of Veterinary Services, Deputy 
Director, two European Clerks, Veterinary Entomologist, Veterinary 
Mechanic, Asiatic Clerk; Trypanosomiasis Research Buildings ; 
quarters for the District Officer, and other minor buildings for the 
Police and Education Departments. 

An extensive building programme at Dodoma was completed 
including quarters for the Assistant District Officer, two quarters 
and out-buildings for officers of the Geological Survey Department, 
and quarters for an Agricultural Assistant. Four semi-detached 
quarters for Asiatic Staff and one for a Geological Officer are also 
well in hand. The transfer of the Agricultural Department from 
Dar es Salaam to Morogoro has been carried out, all buildings 
required in connection with this scheme having been completed. 

At Tanga the new block of Government Offices was completed and 
occupied together with six houses in the new Ras Kazoni residential 
area. 

At Tabora the new Central School for sons of native chiefs, a 
native girls’ school, the first portion of a new native hospital, the 
central meteorological station, and a number of European quarters 
were completed. 

At Bukoba the new native hospital was completed; and five 
two-roomed quarters with out-buildings and ten Asiatic quarters 
were constructed. 

10513 D 
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A number of quarters for the housing of European and Asiatic 
officers, and native personnel attached to such services as Police, 
Prisons, and Hospitals were commenced and in some cases com- 
pleted ; and extensions and improvements to hospitals, prisons, 
etc., have been carried out in various stations throughout the 
Territory. 

A large number of Water Supply Schemes were prepared and 
construction work was commenced on the schemes for Dar es 
Salaam, Tanga, Dodoma, Mwanza, Bukoba, and Iringa. At the 
end of the year, surveys and schemes were in course of preparation 
in connection with Water Supply Services at Mpwapwa, Bagamoyo, 
Lindi, Mikindani, Shinyanga, Morogoro, and Tabora. 
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APPENDIX L 


List showing the numbers of Europeans, Asiatics, and Africans provided for in 
the Tanganyika Territory Estimates for 1930-31. (The list does not include 
unskilled and casual labourers, menials, etc.) :— 


Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Private Secretary and cr tena dee see 

Chief Clerk, Governor's Office .. 

Chief Secretary . 

Secretary for Native Affaire 

Deputy Chief Secretary 

Assistant Chief Secretaries oe . 
Assistant Secretary for Native ‘Affaire 
Assistant Secretaries... ase eee 

Keeper of German Records... 

Chief Office Superintendent ... 
Superintendent, Registration Branch 
Superintendent, Correspondence Branch 2. 
Assistant Supernteaas Hegieeanien Branch 
Clerks... 

Stenographers... ase bee oes aee 
Government Printer... ose one oe 
Press Superintendent . 

Assistant Superintendents 

Operators... ose 

Machine Overseer ose 

Bookbinding Overseer ... 

Proof Reader... 

Proof Reader’s Assistant 

Clerks... 

African Compositors, Preasmen, ‘Binders, eto. 
Provincial Commissioners se - 
Deputy Provincial Commissioners 
Administrative Officers and Cadets 
Reclamation Officers ... 

Clerks... oe aoe 
Hut Counters and Local ‘Interpreters’ ase 
Market Masters, eto. ... Ses 
Liwalis, Cadis, Abides 2 Town Heedmen, oo 
Messengers 

Treasurer 

Deputy "Treasurer 
Assistant Treasurers 
Clerks ... 
Comptroller of Customs... ooo 
Deputy Comptroller of Customs 
Supervisors of Customs ay 
Inspector in Charge, Preventive Service 
Clerks 

Labour Commissioner se 
Deputy Labour Commissioner .. 
Labour Officers ... ee dee 
Labour Supervisors 

Clerks... 

African Overseers (Labour Camps) 
Dispensers and Hospitel ¢ Orderlies 
Auditor ... 

Deputy Auditor .. 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Senior Assistant Auditor we ss oe ayy 1 
Assistant Auditors as as Se ees 
Clerks... ain 
Chief Justice 
Puisne Judges 
Magistrates 


Registrar one 

Deputy Registrar 

Clerks... 

African Process Servers ‘and Interpreters 
Attorney-General ae 
Solicitor-General 
Crown Counsel ... 
Clerks... ae 
Commissioner of Police and Prisons aes 
Deputy Commissioner . 

District Superintendents 

Pay and Quartermaster... 

Assistant Superintendents 

Chief Inspectors ... 

Inspectors ove 

Assistant Inspectors... see 
Inspector of Weights and Measures ... 
Instructors ia * 

Chief Sub-Inspector 

Sub-Inspectors ... 

Assistant Sub- Inspectors. 

Clerks... 

Motor Fire-engine Drivers 

African Police 

Armourers nas 

‘Assistant Commissioner of Prisons 
Superintendents ... 

First-Class Gaolers 

Second-Class Gaolers 

Clerks 

African Warders.. 

African Wardresses 

Instructors (Prison Industries)... 

Director of Medical and Sanitary Services 
Deputy Director of Medical Service ... 
Deputy Director of Sanitary Service ... 
Director of Laboratory Services 

Senior Medical Officers ... . 
Senior Health Officers ... 
Sleeping Sickness Officer 
Medical Officers . 7 
Dental Surgeons 

Assistant Bacteriologist... 
Entomologist... 

Analytical Chemist 

Matron on 
Senior Nursing Sisters aes 
Senior Health Visitors .. 
Sisters and Health Visitors 
Nursing Sisters ... one 
Laboratory Assistants ... 
Accountant 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Chief Clerk (Medical Department) 
Clerks... 
Storekeeper (Medical Department) ae ase 
Assistant Storekeepers (Medical Department) ase 
Hospital Quartermaster es ove 
Medical Instructor as one 
Assistant Medical Instructor ... 
Superintendent, Lunatic Asylum 
Matron, Lunatic Asylum eae 
Senior Sanitary Superintendente 
Sanitary Superintendents ave oes 
Dental Mechanic... ae ose ane ose 
Assistant Surgeon we os oe eee 
Senior Sub- Assistant Surgeons 
Sub-Asaistant Surgeons 
Compounders & 
African Dispensers 
Sanitary Inspectors 
Vaccinators ae on ase 
Director of Veterinary Services” ase ace 
Deputy Director of Veterinary Services 
Veterinary Pathologist .. oy 
Assistant Pathologist 
Senior Veterinary Officers 
alae Actes 
Research Officer .. 
Entomologist... 
Laboratory Assistant (Veterinary Department) 
Chief Clerk 
Clerks... 
Assistant Livestock Officers 
Stock inepeoiore sen a. Bie ous ar 
Farm Manager ses ets AY, ee sa 
Mechanic nee eee Ree ose eee any 
Quarantine Guards es 
Director of Education ... 
Deputy Director wee 
Superintendents of Education ... 
Headmistress... 
Assistant Mistresses 
Superintendent of Correapondence Course... 
Industrial Instructors (iducelion Peesrmen?) 
Storekeeper ae 
Clerks 
Indian Headmaster oe 
Indian Senior Assistant Master 
Indian Masters ... ie . 
African Teachers 
Drill Instructors 
Hospital Dressers (Education Department) . 
Transport Officer . “a 
Senior Assistant ‘Transport Officer Sve 
Assistant Transport Officer... ads see 
Workshop Superintendent on sey 
Clerks eS 
Motor Mechanics 
Native Drivers, Cleaners. and Checkers aS 
British Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers 
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Designation. 
African Combatant Ranks 
Postmaster-General_... 
ee oe ee 
Surveyors... 
Senior Postmaaters 
Postmasters an 
Chief Telegraph Engineer 
Telegraph Engineers... a 
District Telegraph Inspectors ... 
Senior Telegraph Inspectors 
Telegraph Inspectors Bis 
Chief Electrical Mechanician ... 
Electrical Mechanicians 
Wireless Officer ... 
Chief Accountant eae 
Deputy Chief Accountant 
Accountants ies 
Chief Storekeeper (Posta and Telegraphs Department) 
Draughtsman (Posts and Telegraphs Depertanent). 
Telegraph Artisans on BS 
Postal Clerks, Telographists and Learners 
Linemen ... se 
Packers and Overseers oe 
Mechanics 
Director of Agriculture .. 
Deputy Director 
Entomologist (Agricultural Department) 
Assistant Entomologist ads 
Mycologist eve 
Agricultural Economist’ 
Senior Agricultural Officers 
District Agricultural Officers ... 
Cotton Investigators... oe 
Head Gardener, Botanical Gardens, Dar-es-Salaam... 
Agricultural Assistants .. . 
Chief Clerk (Agricultural Department) 
Clerks : 
African Agricultural Instructors. 
nie or gape 
Station Foremen... a of 
Conservator of Forests . ase 
Senior Assistant Conservator ... 
Assistant Conservators ... 
Foresters ... ne 
Forest Guards 
Clerks ees 
Game Warden ... 
Senior Game Ranger 
Game Rangers aes 
Cultivation Protectors ... 
Clerks 
Game Scouts 
Motor Drivers... 
Director, (Tsetse Research) ‘ 
Deputy Director and Ecologist 
Entomologia Peete peseereh), 
Botanist . 
Zoologist .. 
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Designation. 

Secretary-Librarian 
Observers sais ee 
Clerks... 

ity Land Officer... 
Assistant Land Officers 
Clerks... 
Commissioner of Mines ©. 
Priel Inspector and Inspectors ‘of Mines 


eee of Burveys 
Assistant Director 
District Surveyors rf; 
Senior Staff Surveyor ... 
Staff Surveyors ... 
Temporary Surveyor 


Office Superintendent (Survey Department)... 


Chief Draughteman (Surveys) .. 
Draughtsmen (Surveys) 

Chief Computer ... 

Computers ae 

Aero Mechanic ... 
Photographer ... 

Air Photographic Officer 
Clerks... 

African Apprentices and. Printers 
Director of Geological Survey .. 
Senior Assistant Geologist 
Assistant Geologists . 
Chemist and eas ay 
Topographer... 
Boring Foreman 





Laboratory “Assistante (Geologioal Survey) pe 


Field Assistants .. 

Headmen ” cas 
Municipal Secretary Dar’ es Salaam eee 
Building Inspector 

Clerks... 

Director of Public Works 

Deputy Director 

Water Engineer... 

Executive Engineers 

Senior Assistant Engineers 

Assistant Engineers 7 

Assistant Road Engineers Ses 

Chief Accountant (Public Works Department) 
Deputy Chief Accountant ate 


Accountants ove 

Chief Clerk (Public Works Department) 
Clerks... 

Chief Storekeeper | (Public Works Department) 
Assistant Chief Btorsbeeper oe 

Storekeepers 

Architect wes 

Quantity Surveyor 





European. Asiatic 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Chief Draughtsman (Public Works Department) ... 
Draughtsmen (Public Works Department) ° 
Workshop Superintendent 
Water Supply Superintendent ... * 
Assistant Water Supply Superintendent 
Mechanics 
Inspectors of Works ae ae 
Senior Inspector, Roads and Bridges 
Road Foremen ... 
Tracers... 
Workshop Overseer 


molltlell ltl 
Prrtrtadded 


11) 84a eee me 


Railways: (Exclusive of Artisans, African Locomotive Staff, Boat Crews, ete.) 
Chief Engineer ... 

Senior District Engineer 

District Engineers 

Assistant Engineers soe: 

Office Superintendent ans 

Clerks 

Draughtsmen 3 

Permanent Way Inspectors 

Chief Inspector of Works 

Works Inspectors Re 

Junior Works Inspectors 

Bridge Inspector... 

Sanitary Inspectors (Railways) 

Water Works Foreman (Railways) 
Sub-Permanent Way Inspectors 
Sub-Works Inspectors ... a 
Sub-Sanitary Inspectors 

Chief Mechanical Engineer... 
District Locomotive Superintendents ... 
Assistant Locomotive Superintendents 
Office Assistant (Technical) fn 
Office Assistant Ciesieal) 

Clerks 

Draughtsmen 

Locomotive Foremen 

Boiler Inspector ... 

Locomotive Inspectors .. 

Engine Drivers ... 

Carriage and Wagon Examiner. 
European Locomotive Artisans 
Junior Locomotive Artisans ... 
Labour Overseer 

Traffic Manager ... we 
Deputy Traffic Manager oes 
District Traffic Superintendents 
Assistant Traffic Superintendents 
Office Superintendent ... 

Traffic Inspectors 

Clerks... 

Station Masters, Ist Grade 
Station-Masters and Assistants 
Assistant Goods Agent .. oe 
Asiatic Station, Booking “and Goods Clerks ae 
Yard Foremen 

Assistant Yard Foremen 
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Por European. Asiatic. African. 
General Manager 
Deputy General Manager 
Chief Accountant see 
Deputy Chief Accountant 
Assistant Accountants ... 
Senior Stock Verifier... 
Office Superintendent ... 
Office Assistant ... ae 
Senior Clerks 
Stenographer 
Clerks y 
Travelling Inspectors of. ‘Accounte 
Stock Verifiers es 
Cashier ... 
Chief Storekeeper | (Railways) . 
Storekeepers aS, 
Sub-} Storekeepers ‘and Store Warders 
Clerks... . 
Wharf Supervisor” ee 
Master, T.R.S. Mwanza.. 

eer do. oes 

Master, T.R.S. Liemba . 





Foreman, ‘Slipway, Kigoma noe 
Clerks Se one a 
Chief Electrical Engineer ate one 
Senior Assistant Electrical Engineer ... 
Assistant Electrical eas 
Accountant eee ove 
Clerks... 

Electrical Fitters. 

Marine Superintendent ... aoe _ oe ase 
Chief Officer for Relief ... cee ate) ase! tee 
Marine Officers ... . aes see aus ane 
Pilots 

Second Engineer (Retief) 

Clerks... 

Harbour Inspectors 

Signal Station Staff 

Captain, T.R.S. Azania 

Chief Officer ave 

Chief Engineer ... aioe 
Works Saperintenden? 
Artisans .. ove . 
Mechanic... se 

Wharf Manager... 

Wharf Master ... 
Assistant Wharf Masters 
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APPENDIX II. 
(See paragraph 14 of the Report.) 
Central Native Treasury of Bukoba District. 


Financia, STATEMENT. 
1931/32. 


1. Surplus Balance on 31st March, 1930* “ees 
2. Add Revised Estimate of Recurrent Revenue 1930/31 ... 


3. Subtract Revised Estimate of Expenditure** 1930/31 


4. Estimated Surplus Balance on 31st March, 1931 
5. Add Estimate of Recurrent Revenue, 1931/32 


6. Subtract Estimate of Recurrent Expenditure, 1931/32 ... 
7. Estimated Surplus Balance on 3lst March, 1932 


8. Estimated Extraordinary Expenditure, 1931/32 ... 
9. To be transferred from Surplus Balance, Item 7. 


10. Estimated Balance carried forward to 1932/33 


£ 8.d. 

*Cash ... eee os wee 17011 4 
Current Account ... +. 2,800 8 10 
Fixed Deposit aie «. 7,700 0 0 
£10,671 0 2 

£ ad 

**Reourrent ... a5 « 22,172 9 0 
Extraordinary ve eee = 2,120 0 «0 


£24,292 9 0 


10,626 19 
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Estmats oF REvENUE, 





1931/32. - 
Approved 
Details of Revenue. Estimates. Tw Increase. | Decrease. 
1930/31. 
£ £ £ £ 
I. Share of Hutand Pol Taz... 16,723 17,800 1,077 - 
(Karagwe, Shs. 4 in Shs. 10, rest 
of District, Shs. 4 in Shs. 12). 
Shs. 4 per tax for 89,000 taxes. 
Il. Court Revenue ... ay a 4,500 3,700 = 800 
IM. Local Fees and Dues :— 
1. Marriage Fees 100 60 _- 40 
2. Market Dues, eto. 1,200 1,300 100 _- 
3. Ferry Fees... 460 460 - - 
4. Land Registration 18 20 2 _- 
5. Dipping-Tank Fees 20 20 = _ 
6. Pombe Fees ... _ 150 150 — 
IV. Share of Nyarubanja Rent _ 250 250 _— 
V. Interest from Bank... 300 200 _ 100 
Total Revenue 23,321 23,960 1,579 940 
Balance from previous year 10,671 9,706 _ _ 
33,992 33,666 — — 
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Estmates of Recurgent ExpENDITUBE, 


1931/32. 





Details of Hxpenditure. 


Approved 
1930/31. 


Estimates, 


Increase. 





PERsonaL EMOLUMENTS. 


Tribal Administration. 


7. 
8. 


9. Market Masters :— 


10. 


2 Pwr 


. 8 Chiefs 


Commutation of Tribute 


. 64 Sub-Chiefs ... 
. 624 Village Headmen ... A 
. Chiefs’ Deputies, 8 at 


£2 10s. p.m, 


. Central Agency Staff :-— 


1 Native Treasurer 
at £11 10s. p.m. 
1 Assistant Native 
Treasurer at £3 p.m. 
6 Messengers at 
at Shs. 18 p.m. 
1 Messenger 
at Shs. 16 p.m. 
2 Sweepers 
at Shs. 16 p.m, J 
Native Assessors oe 
Clerks :-— 
2 at £4 p.m. aes 5 
6 at £3 p.m. 
6 at £2 5s. p.m. 
2 at £2 p.m. eae 
18 at £1 15s. p.m. ... 
15 at £1 10s. p.m. ... 
54 at £1 5s. p.m. 
24 at £1 p.m. e 
6 at £1 10s. p.m. for six 
months (temporary 
during tax collection). J 


1 Agent at £20 p.m. 





1 at £3 16s. for Kama- 
chumu Market. 
Tribal Messengers (Balinzi) :— 
lat£l 2s.pm. ... ) 

6 at £1 p.m. 


7 at Shs. 15 p.m. ... 
5 at Shs. 14 p.m. 


2 at Shs. 18 p.m. ... | 





7 at Shs. 13 p.m. ... 
27 at Shs. 12 p.m. ... 
7 at Shs. 11 p.m. ... 
99 at Shs. 10 p.m. ... 





£8. 


7,517 0 
1,288 0 
2,040 0 
1,399 10 

240 0 


494 8 


175 0 


2,148 0 


1,053 0 








175 


2,286 


1,101 





It 


12 0 


138 0 


48 0 
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Details of Hxpenditure. 


Approved 
Estimates, 
1930/31. 


Estimates, 
1931/32. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 





11. Native Works Staff :— 
1 Building Foreman 


at £6 p.m. 
1 Carpenter 
at £3 10s. p.m. 
1 Carpenter 
at £3 5s. p.m. 
2 Carpenters 
at £2 10s. p.m. 
4 Carpenters’ Assistants 
at Shs. 16 p.m. 
1 Mason at £3 5s. p.m. 
3 Masons at £3 p.m. 
12. Motor Drivers :— 
1 Driver at £3 p.m. 
1 Assistant Driver 
at Shs. 14 p.m. 
13. Native Administration 
Ferries (Staff) :— 
1 Clerk (Kyaka) 
at Shs. 15 p.m. 
7 Ferrymen 
at Shs. 12 p.m. 
2 Ferrymen 
at Shs. 11 p.m. 
2 Ferrymen 
at Shs. 10 p.m. 
4 Ferrymen 
at Shs. 6 p.m. 
12 Ferrymen 
at Shs. 4 p.m. 
5 Ferrymen 
at Shs. 20 p.m. 
1 Ferryman 
at Shs. 24 p.m. 
Medical and Sanitation. 
14. Medical Staff :— 
1 Sub-Assistant Surgeon } 
at £25 p.m. | 
6 Dressers at £2 10s. p.m. 
13 Dressers at £1 15s. p.m. 
18 Sweepers 
at Shs. 15 p.m. 
16. Maternity Hospital Staff :— 
Allowance to Two Sisters 
at £150 p.a. each 
Native Nurses and 
Learners: £160 p.a. 
3 Dhobies 
at Shs. 15 p.m. 
3 Sweepers 








at Shs. 15 p.m. 





£ 6. 


398 8 


134 0 


900 0 





£ 


398 8 


134 


915 0 


0 











15 0 


504 0 
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Approved 
Details of Expenditure. Estimates, | Estimates, | Increase. | Decrease. 
1930/31. | 1931/32. 
———} 
£ 6. £ 6. £ 8. £ 
Agriculture. 
16. Agricultural Staff :— 
1 Headman at £2 p.m. 
2 Instructors 
at £1 10s. p.m. 
8 Instructors 264 0 264 0 _ — 
at £1 5s. p.m. 
10 Labourers 
at Shs. 14 p.m. 
Veterinary. 
17. Veterinary Staff :— 
3 Dipping Overseers 
at Shs. 30 p.m. 
6 Labourers 124 4 115 4 = 9 
at Shs. 12 p.m. 
2 Herdsmen 
at Shs. 15 p.m. 
Total Personal Emoluments 18,264 18 | 18,972 18 7117 0 9 
OrnER CHARGES. 
Tribal Administration. 
18. Stationery is 180 0 200 0 20 0 — 
19. Uniforms for Messengers 70 4 70 4 = = 
20. Maintenance of Buildings 450 0 450 0 — _ 
21. Maintenance of Ferries ae 30 0 30 0 = = 
22. Rent to Government for _ 7% 0 75 0 — 
Kyaka Ferry. 
23. Office and Court Furniture 100 0 100 0 = 
and Equipment. 
24. Transport... 390 0 390 0 _ _ 
25. Prisoners’ Rations ... 15 0 15 0 _ _ 
26. Maintenance of Lorries 40 0 40 0 _ = 
27. Contingencies 40 0 20 0 = 20 
28. Plant and Tools 10 0 10 0 — _ 
Education. 
29. Furniture and Equipment ... 125 0 100 0 _— 25 
30. Maintenance of Buildings 75 0 60 0 _ 16 
31. School Gardens 25 0 25 0 = = 
32. Transport 25 0 15 0 _— 10 
33. School Fees = 150 0 150 0 = 
Roads and Bridges. 
34. Clearing and Maintenance of 660 0 660 0 — _- 
Village Roads. 
Medical and Sanitation. 
35. Drugs and Equipment ne 500 0 500 0 _— - 
36. Travelling Allowance to Sub- 90 0 90 0 _— _ 
Assistant Surgeon 
37. Maintenance of Lepers and 200 0 200 0 _ 
Destitute Persons 
38. Grant to Kagondo Mission for 50 0 50 0 — _ 
Leper Work. 
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» Google 





Approved imates, 
Details of Expenditure. Estimates, ease Increase. | Decrease. 
1930/31. 
£ a. £ a. £ oa £8. 
39. Patients’ Rations ... 40 0 40 0 _ — 
40. Up-keep of Maternity Clinics :—| 
Nurses’ Uniforms... £23 
Clothing and Equip- 
ment... a £76 
Food and Milk... £135 — 321 0 321 0 = 
Wood Fuel £75 
Maintenance of 
Buildings £6 
Contingencies ... £7 
Agriculture. 
41. Purchase of Seed 16 0 15 0 _ = 
Veterinary. 
42. Malntenatoe of Dipping Tanks 20 0 2 0 _ = 
43. Purchase of Dip ove 125 0 100 0 _- 25 0 
44. Maintenance of Bulls 30 0 20 0 _— 10 0 
General. 
45. Reafforestation ose 250 0 250 0 _— — 
46. Vermin Destruction ... 50 0 50 0 _ = 
Total Other Charges 3,605 4] 4,066 4 566 0 105 0 
Total Recurrent Expenditure 21,870 2 '23,039 2! 1,283 0 114 0 
ScHEDULE OF 














ExrraORDINARY EXPENDITURE, 1931/32. 








Estimate New 
Details of Expenditure. of Worl 
total cost. 1931/32. 
£ £ 
Tribal Administration. 
1. Court House at Bunazi 250 250 
2. Court House at Kanazi_... 225 225 
3. Court House at Nyakahanga (Karagwe) 300 300 
4. Bakama’s Court and Council a Bue, Bukoba 1,500 1,500 
6. Chiefs’ Quarters, Bukoba . 800 800 
6. New Motor Lorry ... 215 215 
7. Two Typewriters 50 50 
Education. 
8. Village School at Gera ‘ 325 325 
9. Four Houses for Teachers ... 100 100 
Roads and Bridges. 
10. Improvement of Karagwe Village Road ... 300 300 
Medical and Sanitation. 
11. Maternity Hospital at Kagondo 1,200 1,200 
12. Furniture and Equipment for above 500 500 
13. Maternity Hospital at Rubungo ... 650 650 
14. Furniture and Equipment for above 200 200 
15. Hospital at Bugeni (Karagwe) fe ee 900 900 
Total Extraordinary Expenditure £7,516. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Food shortage in the Bagufi Area of the Bukoba Province. 


In the Report to the Council on the work of the Eighteenth Session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, the following special observation occurs under 
the section devoted to the Tanganyika Report for 1929 :— 


** Food shortage in the Bukoba Province. 


The Commission would be glad if the next annual report would give detailed 
information regarding the food shortage which occurred in 1929 in Bukoba 
Province and the measures taken by the Administration to avoid a recurrence.” 


The areas affected are in the extreme north-west of the Territory, bordering on 
the Belgian Mandated Territory of Urundi; and, since European Government 
was first established in the country, there has been no permanent administrative 
station nearer than Biharamulo (113 miles) and no communications other than a 
porter track. 


Until about fifteen years ago, the people of Bugufi raised considerable crops of 
grain in the wet valley bottoms during the dry season, but about that time they 
abandoned the practice owing to the prophecy of a demented old woman who 
foretold pestilence and the downfall of the ruling Chiefs if the people did not abandon 
the cultivation of the valleys. 


In consequence, cultivation was restricted to bananas on the higher ground and 
small quantities of grain which was almost entirely used for the manufacture of 
native beer. Cattle were plentiful but, as is usual among the Batusi, they were 
owned by a comparatively small class of aristocrats, the bulk of the peasantry 
subsisting in extreme poverty as virtual serfs of the aristocracy. As might be 
expected, this system led to improvidence, and investigations have shown that a 
more or less severe shortage of food was an annual occurrence between December 
and February. The area has been so remote until recent years that it is not possible 
to say with any certainty if this annual shortage amounted to famine, but it is certain 
that it was regarded by the people as normal and inevitable. 


Sir Donald Cameron was dissatisfied with the conditions of Bugufi and its isolation, 
and he determined soon after assuming the Government that something should 
be done for the people to improve their condition, and that the first step must be 
the opening of an Administrative Station. 


Staff difficulties were acute, however, as the country waa developing at a very 
rapid rate, and it was not until the lst of October, 1928, that it was possible to send 
an officer to Biharamulo for this purpose. By this time, the rains had broken 
between Biharamulo and Bukoba, and it was a matter of great difficulty to 
accumulate at so remote a place as Biharamulo the stores and building materials 
necessary for a new station. It was not until February, 1929, that the District 
Officer, Biharamulo, and the officer who was to open the new station arrived in Bugufi. 


The first mention in any records of shortage of food was contained in a letter dated 
the 26th of November, 1928, addressed by the Native Adviser to the Chief of Bugufi 
and by other Government employees to the District Officer at Biharamulo. In 
this letter it was stated :— 

“ Here at Bugufi there has arisen a great hunger and so we beg of you to 
help us by sending us up food; we are dying of hunger, but we will buy food 
with our own money. So do you, Sir, help us by sending food ; if we get rice 
and manioc flour, we shall be able to pull through.” 

On this letter the District Officer made a note addressed to the Assistant District 
Officer who was preparing to go to Bugufi as follows :— 

“ From this you will see that all the native staff in Bugufi are suffering from 
hunger—I cannot imagine why they cannot get on and do something for 
themselves and anything I send them up must be, necessarily, very dear.” 
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To the natives in question the District Officer wrote on the 3rd of December,1928, 
saying that he could do nothing for them and that they should await the arrival of 
the Assistant District Officer at Bugufi. He advised them to send their women 
and children to cultivate foodstuffs to tide them over their difficulties. But he did 
not attach much importance to their complaint and did not connect it with a general 
and serious shortage among the people of Bugufi. This attitude is very under- 
standable inasmuch as Government African employees in remote stations frequently 
describe themselves as “‘ dying of hunger,” when what they really mean is that 
they do not like the food obtainable locally and want rice or some other food to 
which they are more accustomed. Moreover, the District Officer, no doubt, thought 
that nothing more serious was to be expected than the normal shortage about that 
time of the year, or a little later. 

Early in 1928, when he visited Bugufi in the company of the Provincial Com- 
missioner, Bukoba, there was a complaint about starvation by the native employees 
similar to that contained in the letter of the 26th of November, 1928. The complaint 
was investigated and it was found that what it amounted to was that as the mtama 
was exhausted the natives were forced to fall back on bananas. In March, 1930, 
the Native Staff again made a complaint about lack of food although in fact there 
was abundance of food in the district. 

It is clear that the District Officer did not know, and had no means of knowing, 
that the food shortage in Bugufi and Busubi was only the eastern fringe of a much 
more serious and extensive shortage in the neighbouring Belgian territory. On 
the 27th of February, 1929, the Belgian Administrative Officer of Urundi wrote 
informing the District Officer that food shortage was expected in the Kisaka region 
and the north-east of Urundi, and enquiring if food could be obtained from 
pienmle To this the District Officer replied on the 4th of March, 1929, as 
follows :— 

“With regard to the food situation, I fear that there is little chance of my 
being in a position to assist you. The situation generally throughout the 
Biharamulo District is that the people have barely enough for themselves 
and in certain areas there is an appreciable shortage, not severe, but sufficient 
to render the export of foodstuffs out of the question.” 

Meantime, there is no doubt that on the Belgian, as on the British side of the 
boundary, the shortage of food had assumed much more serious proportions than 
was known to the officers concerned. Bugufi is normally a fertile land compara- 
tively well furnished with food, and, no doubt because they knew this, many hundreds 
of natives from the famine stricken parts of Urundi flocked over the border in 
search of food. 

When the District Officer arrived in Bugufi in the middle of February, 1929, 
with the Assistant District Officer who was to open the new station, they were 
informed that there was general “ hunger”; and the native staff (the people who 
had written the letter of the 26th of November) complained that they could get 
nothing but bananas to eat. The District Officer questioned the Chiefs of Bugufi and 
Busubi’and various elders, all of whom scouted the idea that the position was, or 
could become, serious. They stated that that year was no different from any 
other year and that the shortage of food would be no more acute than usual. The 
discrepancy between this and what subsequently transpired to have been the true 
state of affairs is probably to be accounted for by the fact that to these Batusi 
aristocrats the sufferings of the peasantry were a matter of complete indifference. 

- The Batusi and their cattle were, no doubt, only mildly incommoded, and it would 
have appeared surprising to a Tusi Chief, at that time, that any notice should be 
taken of the famine-stricken peasantry. As has been said above, these people 
had had virtually no contact with European rule and although they would give a 
very different answer now after an Administrative Officer has resided in their country 
for two years, there is no doubt that at the time they thought that their answer 
was perfectly reasonable. That people so situated might be indifferent to the 
sufferings of the peasantry does not appear to have occurred to the District Officer 
who returned to Biharamulo still under the impression that nothing serious was 
to be expected. 
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The Assistant District Officer remained at Nyamiaga in Bugufi and busied himself 
with building the new station and establishing himself in the area ; and it was nearly 
& month before he was able to move about the division and ascertain the true facts. 
When he did, he reported to the District Officer at Biharamulo, and on the 18th of 
March the latter telegraphed to the Provincial Commissioner at Bukoba that deaths 
from starvation had been seen and that relief was necessary. On the same day, 
the Provincial Commissioner reported to the Chief Secretary, and on the 
20th of March the Chief Secretary replied asking what steps he proposed to take 
and informing him that large stocks of food were available at Mwanza. On the 
22nd of March, the Provincial Commissioner telegraphed again to the Chief Secretary 
asking for a credit of £250 for famine relief. This telegram was unfortunately 
only received on the 26th of March owing to an interruption on the telegraph line, 
but on the same day authority for the expenditure was telegraphed to the Provincial 
Commissioner. : 

In the meantime, on the 24th of March, the Assistant District Officer at Bugufi 
reported that there was famine in the Ruvuvu Valley and in Belgian Territory and 
that the Belgian Authorities were already issuing relief at certain posts. This 
report was received at Biharamulo on the 31st of March, the only means of communi- 
cation with Bugufi, 113 miles distant, being by runner, and was immediately 
telegraphed to the Provincial Commissioner with a request for the immediate 
despatch of five tons of rice. On the 3rd of April, the first consignment of rice 
was despatched from Biharamulo to Bugufi, and on the 12th of April the first issue 
of famine relief was made in Busubi. Camps were established in Busubi and Bugufi 
and food was issued on the 12th of April, and from the 16th to the 28th of April, 
and thereafter as occasion required. By the end of April the crisis was over. 

On the 3rd of April the Assistant District Officer reported that he estimated the 
total number of deaths from starvation at 191, of whom 46 were children. At this 
time it was thought that in Bugufi alone some 2,000 people needed relief, but in 
view of the great distance from sources of supply and of the difficulties of transport 
it was not considered possible to obtain more food in time to be of any use, that is, 
before the local crops would be sufficiently advanced to be edible. 

The most careful enquiries which have been made since April, 1929, have failed to 
produce any reliable figures of the total number of deaths. At that time an estimate 
of 500 was made, and there are no grounds now for reducing that figure. So far as 
can be ascertained, the majority were famine-stricken refugees from Belgian 
territory ; and there is no doubt that the sudden influx of people from Belgian 
territory in large numbers was a factor which aggravated a situation which was 
already sufficiently grave. It would appear that the District Officer at Biharamulo 
having received his first warning on the 26th of November should have instituted 
more careful enquiries ; and that, if he had done so, the plight of these unhappy 
people would have been known in time for more adequate relief measures to be 
organized. It would also appear that the Assistant District Officer who was 
stationed in Bugufi, and arrived there on the 17th of February, 1929, should have 
realized the position earlier than the 14th of March. It would seem clear that the 
subsequent suffering could have been relieved more effectively, had these officers 
been more alert; but it is equally clear that they are in no way to blame for the 
actual occurrence of the famine, the immediate cause of which was the failure of 
the 1928-29 rains. More significant causes of the disaster than the failure of the 
rains were, first, a faulty system of agriculture and, secondly, a social system under 
which the great bulk of the people were held in a state of serfdom by their Tusi 
overlords. Both these conditions were remedied as soon as an administrative 
station was established, and it is most unfortunate that the famine should have 
occurred when it did; but, even so, it is certain that matters would have been 
perv cmuen worse had an Administrative Officer not arrived on the scenes when 

6 did. 

Since then, the administration has devoted its energies to the promotion of 
agriculture, especially dry season cultivation of swamps and valleys by means of 
drainage and irrigation works. ‘The promotion of the growth of economic crops 
which by providing the people with resources in money has further stabilized their 
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position, should deter them from excessive migrations to distant places in search 
of employment for wages—migrations which invariably tend to cause neglect of the 
cultivation of food supplies in the home villages. The results of these measures 
are described by the Provincial Commissioner as follows :— 

“The attention of the Assistant District Officer, Bugufi, was then turned 
to the steps to be taken to obviate any possibility of the recurrence of famine. 
A large and immediate extension of cultivation was made by the re-introduction 
of a system of cultivation of swamps and valley-bottoms during the dry season. 
This was made compulsory by an Order under the Native Authority Ordinance. 
It was an immediate and conspicuous success in spite of the dead-weight of 
fifteen years desuetude and the opposition of a certain faction under the influence 
of a witch-doctoress who had previously brought this method of cultivation to 
a close by predicting ruin to the ruling clan of Bugufi if it were persisted in. An 
example was given to the people of Bugufi by planting four acres of maize 
under irrigation, while the people, in default of other crops, planted sweet 
potatoes. The phenomenal yield of this maize (an imported variety) showed 
clearly the value of the revived valley cultivation, and formed the basis of 
another highly successful experiment. The seed from the four acre plot was 
distributed under the personal supervision of the Chief to the Village Headmen 
and communal plote were planted which, in turn, provided enough seed for 
almost every house-holder in Bugufi to plant during the dry season of 1930.” 

As a result of the efforts of the officers concerned, the Provincial Commissioner 
was able to report to the Chief Secretary in September last :— 

“ Bugufi is by far the most fertile part of the Bukoba Province and now 
carries a contented, over-fed, and quite well-dressed population. The only 
areas of the territory that I have seen which compare with it are some parts 
of Rungwe District. 

I visited Bugufi this month, nearly at the end of the dry season, and saw 
miles and miles of maize, sweet potatoes, and beans in every stage of growth 
from freshly-planted seed to maturity. I am satisfied that it is impossible 
for Bugufi to suffer again even from a temporary food shortage. I wish you 
could have seen these fertile valleys cleverly irrigated from the streams which 
flow through every one, closely planted and flourishing at the end of the dry 
season. I have seen nothing like it anywhere else. It is certain that there 
could have been no famine in Bugufi but for the abandonment of valley 
cultivation.” 

During this year cultjvation has extended from the rush swamps far into the 
papyrus. New reclamations were planted with sweet-potatoes, while the area 
won last year was planted with maize and beans, thus providing two crops. In 
some villages additional communal plots have been planted with maize and a large 
central seed reserve is held. It may be said, therefore, that a new and valuable 
crop has been firmly established, a crop that is appreciated by the people possessing 
excellent storing qualities. Attention has also been paid to the establishment 
of individual granaries and to their replenishment. 

It is now confidently beligved that, as a result of the measures indicated above, 
the food supply of Bugufi is on a basis where no recurrence of famine is to be 
apprehended. There are good reserves both of seed and food ; and the development 
of the “‘ third-season”’ crops has entirely banished the prospect of diminishing 
supplies in November and December. 

The famine and the measures taken to deal with it brought into prominence the 
desirability of accelerating the establishment of an economic crop to obviate the 
necessity for the annual exodus to Bukoba and Uganda in search of work ot numbers 
of the male population of Bugufi, an exodus prompted by wants over and above 
tax money, clothes being the main requirement. Coffee, both Arabica and Robusta, 
has been experimented with in Bugufi for a number of years ; and the former variety 
has been approved by the Agriculture Department as more suited to the country. 
An intensive compaign of development has been initiated and an Agricultural 
Assistant has been supplied by the Government to assist the Native Administration. 
Ample supplies of seed are assured and in five years’ time every householder in 
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Bugufi should have a sufficient crop to meet his present monetary needs. The 
plan which is being followed is identical with that which established maize as a 
food-crop, t.e., village seed-beds and nurseries are being established communally. 
This plan has the merit that the native planter is associated with the enterprise 
from the outeet. 


APPENDIX IV. 


In the Report to the Council on the work of the Eighteenth Session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, the following special observations occur in 
regard to the exports of the Territory :— 

“The Commission expresses the wish that the next annual report should 
contain a concise table showing the chief foreign markets for the products 
of the territory. It would also like to know which countries give Tanganyika 
products the benefit of the most-favoured-nation clause.” 

_ The following countries give Tanganyika products the benefit of the most-favoured- 
nation clause :— 


Albania. Finland. Panama. 
Austria. Germany. Persia. 
Bulgaria. Guatemala. Poland. 
Czechoslovakia. Hungary. Siam. 
Egypt. Japan. Spain. 
Estonia. Latvia. 


The attached table shows the chief foreign markets for the products of the 
Territory exported during 1930. 
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FOREWORD. 


In accordance with the request made by the Council of the League 
of Nations, annexures are attached to the Report in reply to the 
observations made by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations in the examination of the Report on the Admin- 


’ istration of Tanganyika Territory for 1930. 


In addition, other points were raised in the discussion of the 
Report for 1930, and the information and statistics on matters 
regarding which questions were asked during the examination of 
the British Accredited Representative at the Twenty-First Session 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission are included in this Report. 
In order to facilitate reference, an index is given below showing the 
paragraph of the Report in which this information may be found :— 


Page of Minutes 
of XXI Session of 
Permanent Mandates Nature of Enquiry. Appendiz. 
Commission. 

26 Ill-treatment of Natives in Songea III. 
District. 

Paragraph. 

27 Effects of general economic depression 36 

27 Effect of general economic depression 11 
on Native Administration budgets. 

29 Inauguration of the Native Adminis- 18 
tration in Dar es Salaam District. 

30 Revesting of German Mission property 44 
and the disposal of the Protestant 
Church at Dar es Salaam. 

31 Amortisation of Loans... alse oe 54 

34 Action taken on the Report of Sir 199 
Sydney Henn’s Railway Commission. 

37 The re-organization of the Labour 84 
Department under the Provincial 
Administration. 

38 The assistance given by Government to 122 
missions engaged in medical work. 
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Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to 
the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of Tanganyika Territory 
for the Year 1931. 





I INTRODUCTORY. 


1. The Tanganyika Territory consists of that portion of the 
former colony of German East Africa which under Article 22, Part I, 
of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers agreed should be administered under a mandate 
by His Britannic Majesty. The coast-line extends for a distance of 
approximately 500 miles from the Umba River on the north to the 
Rovuma River on the south. The northern boundary runs in a 
north-westerly direction to Lake Victoria at the intersection of the 
first parallel of latitude with the eastern shore of the Lake (Mohuru 
Point), and thence along the first parallel of latitude until it strikes 
the Kagera River about 70 miles west of Lake Victoria. From 
this point the western boundary follows the Kagera River to ap- 
proximately 2° 25’, and thence along the eastern boundary of 
Urundi to the Malagarassi River, which it follows to Lake Tangan- 
yika. The boundary then follows a line due west until it reaches 
the centre line of Lake Tanganyika, which it follows to Kasanga 
(formerly Bismarckburg), at the southern end of the Lake. Thence 
it follows the boundary of Northern Rhodesia to the northern end 
of Lake Nyasa and continues along the centre line of Lake Nyasa 
to a point due west of the Rovuma River, whence the boundary 
runs east and joins the Rovuma River, whose course it follows to 
the sea. The total area of the Territory is about 374,085 square 
miles, which includes about 20,000 square miles of water. 

2. Along the coast lies a plain, varying in width from 10 to 40 
miles, behind which the country rises gradually to a plateau consti- 
tuting the greater part of the hinterland. This plateau falls sharply 
from a general level of 4,000 feet to the level of the lakes (Tangan- 
yika, 2,590 feet; Nyasa, 1,607 feet) which mark the great Rift 
Valley extending northwards to Lake Naivasha. 

The highest points in the Territory are in the north-east, where 
are the extinct volcanoes Kilimanjaro, which rises to 19,720 feet, 
and is snow-capped, and Mount Meru (14,960 feet). In the south- 
west are the Livingstone Mountains, where the highest peak is over 
9,000 feet. 


3. The seat of government is Dar es Salaam (population 33,000), 
a town founded in 1862 by the then reigning Sultan of Zanzibar 
and subsequently occupied by the Germans in 1887. The 
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town, which lies along the northern and north-western shores 
of an almost landlocked harbour about three miles long, is well 
laid out, and the chief buildings are solid and well designed. The 
residential area has extended towards the north, a new suburb 
having been established some four miles from the centre of the 
town. The second town in importance is Tanga, 136 miles north of 
Dar es Salaam and 80 miles from Mombasa. Other seaports are 
Pangani, Bagamoyo, Kilwa, Lindi, and Mikindani. Tabora, which 
is situated at the junction of the main caravan routes from the 
coast to Lake Tanganyika and from Victoria Nyanza to Lake 
Nyasa, has a population of about 25,000; but its position as the 
most important inland town is being rapidly challenged by Dodoma, 
which is half way between the borders of Kenya and Northern 
Rhodesia and is situated at the junction of the road through the 
Territory north to south with the Central Railway. It is also an 
important station on the air route from the Cape to Cairo. With the 
extension of the Railway to Mwanza, Tabora has practically ceased 
to be a distributing and collecting market. Other inland towns are, 
in the north, Moshi, Arusha, and Korogwe ; in the central area, 
Morogoro, Kilosa, and Kimamba; and in the south, Iringa, 
Mahenge, Songea, Mbeya and Tukuyu. On the great lakes the 
chief towns are Mwanza and Bukoba, on Lake Victoria ; Kigoma, 
the terminus of the Central Railway, and Ujiji on Lake 
Tanganyika ; and Mwaya on Lake Nyasa. 


Climate. 


4. The climate of the Territory varies greatly according to the 
height above sea-level of the several districts. Roughly, four 
climatic zones can be distinguished, though even among these there 
are considerable local variations :— 


(i) The warm and rather damp coast region with its adjoining 
hinterland. Here, conditions are tropical, though not un- 
pleasant, except just before and during the rainy seasons, when 
the heat is trying and the atmosphere humid. The average 
yearly temperature is 78 degrees. 

(ii) The hot and moderately dry zone between the coast and 
the central plateau (300 feet to 2,000 feet). This zone is 
characterized by low humidity of atmosphere, less rain, and a 
temperature rather low but with great daily and yearly varia- 
tions. 

(iii) The hot and dry zone of the central plateau between 
2,000 feet and 4,000 feet in height. The climate of this zone 
differs greatly in parts, but its prevailing characteristics are 
low humidity, little rainfall (at Tabora an annual average of 
32 inches), a fairly high mean temperature, with great daily 
and yearly variations, sometimes exceeding 36 degrees Fahren- 
heit daily. The heat is dry, but not so trying to the European 
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as the moist and steamy warmth of the coast, while the nights 
are invariably cool. 

(iv) The semi-temperate regions around the slopes of Kili- 
manjaro and Meru, of the Usambara Highlands, the Ufipa 
Plateau, and the mountainous areas to the north of Lake Nyasa 
and extending in a north-easterly direction to Iringa (5,000 
feet to 10,000 feet). Frosts occur at the higher altitudes, and 
the nights are cold. These districts enjoy a bracing climate, 
and alone can be considered healthy for Europeans, but 
prolonged residence in these altitudes is apt to produce 
nervous strain, even though physical fitness is maintained. 

There are two well-defined rainy seasons annually. Generally 
speaking, the long rains begin in February or March, and last for 
two or three months, while the short rainy season extends from 
October to November, but the rainfall is low for a tropical country, 
and droughts are not infrequent. 


Il—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
International Conventions and Treaties. 
5. The following International Conventions apply or have been 
applied to the Territory :— 

Convention of St. Germain en Laye revising the General Act 
of Berlin and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels. 

Convention of St. Germain en Laye relating to the Liquor 
Traffic in Africa. 

International Convention relating to the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation. 

International Slavery Convention. 

International Telegraph Convention. 

International Radio-telegraph Convention. 

International Postal Convention. 

International Sanitary Convention. 

International Convention relating to the Simplification of 
Customs Formailities. 

Convention and Statute and additional Protocol relating to 
Navigable Waterways. 

Convention and Statute on Freedom of Transit, 1921. 

Convention of St. Germain en Laye for the Control of Arms. 

Opium Convention, 1912. 

Conventions relating to Railways, Maritime Ports, Electric 
and Hydraulic Power, approved by the Second General 
Conference on Communications and Transit. 

Agreement for Creation of International Office of Public Health. 

Dangerous Drugs Convention, signed at the Second Opium 
Conference, 1925. 

Protocol on Arbitration Clauses in Commercial Agreements. 

Convention on Foreign Arbitral Awards, 1927. 

Convention for the Suppression of the Circulation of, and the 
Traffic in, Obscene Publications. 
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General Act of 1928 for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes. 

Convention on Prevention of Use of Asphyxiating Gases. 

Convention on Unification of Rules relating to Bills of Lading. 

Convention for Regulation of International Exhibitions. 

Copyright Convention, Rome, 1928. 

Traffic in Women and Children Convention, 1921-1922. 

Treaty for Renunciation of War as an Instrument of National 
Policy. 

6. The following British Treaties of Commerce, etc., are also 
applicable to the Territory :— 

Commercial Convention between the British Empire, France, 
Italy, etc., and Turkey. 

Convention between the British Empire, France, Italy, etc., 
and Turkey, respecting Conditions of Residence and Business 
and Jurisdiction. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Albania. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Austria. 

Convention relating to Belgian Traffic through the Territories 
of East Africa. 

Convention with Belgium relating to Legal Proceedings in 
Civil and Commercial Matters. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Bulgaria. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Czechoslovakia. 

Convention with Czechoslovakia relating to Legal Proceedings 
in Civil and Commercial Matters. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Estonia. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Finland. 

Convention with France relating to Legal Proceedings in 
Civil and Commercial Matters. 

Convention with Germany relating to Legal Proceedings in 
Civil and Commercial Matters. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Germany. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Hungary. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation and Supplementary 
Convention with Japan. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Latvia. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Lithuania. 

Convention with Norway relating to Legal Proceedings in 
Civil and Commercial Matters. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Panama. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Poland. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Roumania. 

Treaty with Siam for the Revision of Mutua] Treaty Arrange- 
ments and Protocol concerning the Jurisdiction applied 
in Siam to British Subjects. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Siam. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Spain. 
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Convention with Spain relating to Legal Proceedings in Civil 
and Commercial Matters. 
Agreement with Spain relating to the treatment of Companies. 
Convention with Sweden relating to Legal Proceedings in 
Civil and Commercial Matters. 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Turkey. 
Convention with the United States of America respecting 
Rights in the Tanganyika Territory. (10th February, 1925.) 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Yugoslavia. 
Extradition Treaties between the United Kingdom and the fol- 
lowing countries have been extended to the Territory :— 
Albania. Latvia. 
Austria. Liberia. 
Belgium (including Belgian Lithuania. 
Congo and Ruanda Urundi). Luxemburg. 


Bolivia. Monaco. 

Chile. Netherlands. 
Colombia. Nicaragua. 

Cuba. Norway. 
Czechoslovakia. Panama. 

Denmark. Paraguay. 

Ecuador. Peru. 

Estonia. Roumania. 

Finland. Salvador. 

France. Kingdom of the {Serbs, 
Germany. Croats, and Slovenes. 
Greece. Siam. 

Guatemala. ‘ Spain. 

Hayti. Switzerland. 

Hungary. 


The following countries give Tanganyika products most-favoured- 
nation treatment :— 


Albania. Guatemala. Poland. 
Austria. Hungary. Roumania. 
Bulgaria. Japan. Siam. 
Czechoslovakia. Latvia. Spain. 
Egypt. Lithuania. Sweden. 
Estonia. Norway. Yugoslavia. 
Finland. Panama. 

Germany. Persia. 


The table in Appendix No. II shows the chief foreign markets 

for the products of the Territory exported during 1931. 
Anglo-Belgian Boundary. 

7. The section of the boundary between Tanganyika and the 
Belgian Congo on the Kagera River, which had been left undefined. 
in the Boundary Treaty, was examined by a Commission consisting 
of representatives from both Territories. A survey was made and 
an agreement reached which has been submitted to the Governments 
of Great Britain and Belgium for embodiment in a Treaty. 
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III.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
The Central Government. 

8. The Territory is administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Treasurer, Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, 
Director of Education, and Secretary for Native Affairs. 

The laws of the Territory are made by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council constituted by the 
Tanganyika (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926 (Appendix 
II to Report for 1926).* The Legislative Council consists of the 
Governor and thirteen official members—namely, the members of 
the Executive Council and the General Manager of the Railways, 
the Provincial Commissioner, Dar es Salaam, the Comptroller of 
Customs, the Land Officer, the Director of Agriculture, the Director 
of Public Works, and the Postmaster-General—and not more than 
ten unofficial members. The unofficial members are nominated by 
the Governor without regard to representation of particular races, 
interests, or public bodies, and hold office for a period of five years. 
Persons are selected as being those most likely to be of assistance 
to the Governor in the exercise of his responsibilities having regard to 
the interests of all communities in the Territory, native and non- 
native. The unofficial representation was at its full strength during 
1931, three of the members being Indians. The explanation of the 
absence of any African members on the Council given by Sir Donald 
Cameron at the opening meeting of the Legislative Council on 
7th December, 1926, still holds good :— 

“The native community cannot be directly represented because for the 
present a native cannot be found with sufficient command of the English 
language to take part in the debates of the Council ; indeed, to understand what 
is being said. I speak now, of course, of natives of standing who could speak 
on behalf of the various tribes of the country. But I do not by any means 
regard the large body of natives as being altogether unrepresented on the 
Council. Their interests are directly in the hands of the Secretary for Native 
Affairs, the Chief Secretary, and the Governor himself.”’ 

The powers of the Governor are defined in the Tanganyika Order 
in Council 1920, which was printed as an Appendix to the Report 
for the year 1923,¢ as amended by Article XLI of the Tanganyika 
(Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926, and the Tanganyika 
Order in Council, 1926 (Appendix III to Report for 1926*) which 
amends the clause of the former Order in Council relating to the 
powers which may be delegated to the Governor’s Deputy. 


Departments of Government. 

9. The principal departments of Government whose headquarters 
are in Dar es Salaam are those dealing with Customs, Education, 
Finance, Legal matters, Justice, Lands, Surveys, Mines, Public 
Health, Police, Prisons, Posts and Telegraphs, Public Works, and 


* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 25, 1927. 
t+ Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 2, 1924. 
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Railways. The Forestry, Veterinary, Geological Survey, and 
Agricultural Departments have their main offices at Lushoto, 
Mpwapwa, Dodoma, and Morogoro, respectively, where they are 
nearer the centre of their activities. During the year the head- 
quarters of the Department of Tsetse Research and Game Preserva- 
tion were moved from Kondoa to Shinyanga and Kilosa to Arusha, 
respectively. 
Provincial Administration. 


10. For administrative purposes, the Territory is divided into 
Provinces, each of which is in the charge of an administrative 
officer, styled Provincial Commissioner, who is responsible to the 
Governor for the administration of his Province. The Provinces 
are divided into Districts in the charge of District Officers responsible 
to the Provincial Commissioner. During 1931 the Provinces of the 
Territory were as follows :— 

Area Popula- 
Province. Comprising Districts. Square tion Headquarters, 
Miles. Census 1931. 


Mwanza... Mwanza, Maswa, Musoma, 25,530 (ue 
Kwimba. 1,246,073 | B akohae 

Bukoba ... Bukoba, Biharamulo ... 11,010 ae: 

Tabora .. Tabora, Kahama, Nzega, 40,230 
Shinyanga. 842,298 Tabora. 

Kigoma ... Kigoma, Kasulu, Kibondo, 48,345 ? Kigoma. 
Ufipa. 

Tringa +. Iringa, Njombe, Rungwe, 41,450 491,911  Iringa. 
Mbeya. 

Mahenge ... Mahenge, Songea ... 32,730 208,938 Mahenge. 

Lindi ... Lindi, Mikindani, Kilwa, 38,910 427,627 Lindi. 
Masasi, Tunduru, 
Newala. 

Eastern ... Dar es Salaam, Rufiji, 27,320 526,039 DaresSalaam. 
Bagamoyo, Morogoro, 
Kilosa. 

Central ... Dodoma, Singida, Kondoa, 38,770 679,712 Dodoma. 
Manyoni. 

Tanga ... Tanga,Usambara, Pangani, 13,863 355,914 Tanga. 
Handeni, Pare. 

Northern ... Arusha, Masai, Mbulu, 33,770 344,198 Arusha. 
Moshi. 


During part of the year as a provisional and tentative arrange- 
ment the two Provinces of Mwanza and Bukoba were administered 
as one Province by a single Provincial Commissioner. The arrange- 
ment proved workable and, as a measure of economy, it has now 
been decided to continue it, amalgamating the two Provinces into 
a single administrative unit, to be known as the Lake Province, 
with headquarters at Mwanza. Similarly, the decision was taken 
to combine the Tabora and Kigoma Provinces into a Western 
Province with headquarters at Tabora. 

It is anticipated that such amalgamation will not only effect 
economy but will lead to greater administrative efficiency. The 
improvement in communications effected by railway and road 
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construction renders the enlargement of Provinces feasible; and 
certain other proposals of a similar nature were under consideration 
at the end of the year. 


Native Administration. 


11. The economic position of the Territory became steadily 
worse throughout the year, and this was reflected in a serious 
diminution in the revenue of the Native Administrations as of the 
Central Government. In spite of this, however, and of the resul- 
tant reductions in the incomes of the Chiefs and in the salaries of 
Headmen and other employees, the Native Administrations carried 
out their functions in a very creditable manner and were able in 
most cases to maintain their schools, farms, dispensaries, clinics, 
and similar activities with praiseworthy success. In many areas, 
to bad prices were added locust infestations and outbreaks of cattle 
disease, while in others local merchants lacked the money to buy 
native produce for cash even at the reduced prices which obtained. 


12. Notwithstanding these adverse circumstances there has been 
no indication of discontent or unrest anywhere in the Territory, 
and even the hardest hit of the Native Administrations have 
carried out their essential functions. Minor faults in the structure 
have been revealed here and there, but no more convincing proof 
of the general soundness of the system could be provided than in 
the record of the past difficult year. 


13. Interesting examples of the attitude of the Native Authorities 
in the face of difficulties may be quoted from the reports of the 
Provincial Commissioners. Thus, the Provincial Commissioner, 
Central Province, writes :— 

“From the tribal farms valuable issues of seed—proved 
new varieties or improved old varieties of food crops—were 
made to each Headman for free distribution. Where the 
‘economic’ crop had failed the Native Authorities bought 
and issued against future recovery quantities of groundnuts 
to replant the farms. When, owing to poor quality, hides 
could not be sold, the Native Authorities set up hide-drying 
sheds at every court-house and sent down trained tribesmen 
to teach the better skinning and drying of the hides. The 
African Mercantile Company in Dar es Salaam are now buying 
hundreds of hides from these centres in Dodoma and Kondoa 
at high prices. They have also taken steps to improve the 
quality of the ghee—another standard product from their 
herds—and this is now being graded on the market places. 
The poor quality ghee is in consequence tending to disappear 
and the first quality is fetching Sh. 1. and Sh. 1-25 per kilo. 
And whilst they are enforcing the old order against any cultiva- 
tion on steep slopes they have not carried anti-erosion work 
to the extent of forbidding cultivation on the fan slopes as 
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this would entail widespread famine. It will, I think, be 
granted that the Native Authorities have worked wisely and 
well for the general prosperity of the tribes.” 


Of the Lindi Province, which has felt the fall in produce prices 
probably more than any other part of the Territory, the Provincial 
Commissioner reports :— 


“Tn casting one’s mind back over the past twelve months, 
with its difficulties and heavy obstacles, one feels heartened 
at the way the Native Administrations have faced the situation. 
There is no better test of their soundness than to have to 
experience one or two years of hard times. The Headmen 
and the people realize, if not clearly the causes, at all events 
the results of the economic crisis. They are, however, in no 
way disheartened and carry on with their agriculture, their 
administration, and judicial duties, as before, with a most 
refreshing and philosophical outlook. It makes one believe 
in the work that has been patiently carried out during recent 
years, and in certain recuperation ; given decent rains, eseape 
from pests, and an improvement in trade, I think we can face 
the coming year with confidence.” 


The Provincial Commissioner, Tabora, reports :— 


““The year under review has certainly proved a severe test 
to the natives in general and Native Authorities in particular, 
and it is with utmost gratification I am able to report that they 
have withstood all the ‘misfortuney that have befallen them 
with commendable stoicism and emerged from the ordeal 
with credit. 

“‘Owing to shortage of funds in Native Treasuries, Chiefs 
and Headmen have been unable to draw more than 20 to 30 per 
cent. of their normal emoluments; nevertheless with few 
exceptions they have risen to the occasion and cheerfully 
exhorted their people by word and example to greater efforts.” 


Other Provincial Commissioners report in the same strain, though 
the Provincial Commissioner of the Mwanza and Bukoba Provinces, 
while satisfied in other respects with the work of the Native 
Authorities, comments as follows on their attitude to essential 
economies :— 


“With the possible exception of the Chiefs of the Bukwimba 
Federation, the Native Authorities generally have shown 
that they are thoroughly improvident and have not yet shown 
any grasp of financial affairs. The idea of economies and 
balancing of budgets seemed beyond their comprehension 
and had to be explained with the greatest care and in the 
simplest of language. It was in many cases, more particularly 
in Musoma, with the greatest difficulty and tact that they 
consented to essential economies and reductions, without 
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which it would have been impossible to carry on, unless con- 
siderable inroads were made into the reserves, a method which 
I consider is to be deprecated and to avoid which every 
endeavour must be made.” 


14. Evidence has again been forthcoming of the essentially 
democratic nature of authority among Bantu people to which 
reference was made in the Reports for 1929 and 1930, this time 
from the Kigoma Province, of a part of which the Provincial 
Commissioner writes :— 


“The Watusi Chiefs do not control a country inhabited 
by their own people; they are foreigners and hold much the 
same position as the Norman Barons after the conquest of 
England. Their authority was originally maintained by 
cunning cruelty, and it is said than an organized band of 
oppressors was not the least element in their methods of rule. 
The Watusi Chiefs were accustomed to live by tribute; they 
sold the offices of state to their own tribesmen (in parenthesis 
it may be said that the selling of office sometimes takes place 
to-day without detection) or gave office to them for services 
rendered; by this means they felt secure in that they were 
surrounded by men who were bound to them by common 
interest. Meanwhile, the native serf, when he had discharged 
his duty to his overlord, still looked to his own tribal organiza- 
tion for help in all matters which really touched him. To-day 
therefore, there are supine Watusi Chiefs who have little 
authority and little interest in the tribesmen, while alongside 
the outward show of “Chief” is the essentially native 
organization of the clan head who holds priestly as well as 
administrative functions. As the District Officer justly 
observes, whether the Government recognizes the Wateko. 
(i.e., the clan heads) or not is no concern of the people, for 
. . . they will still look to them for their spiritual needs.” 


Investigations are now on foot with a view to some reconstruction 
of the units of native local government in these areas in such a 
way as to incorporate these Wateko or clan heads. In this remote 
Province a great deal of patient work yet remains to be done before 
the Native Administration can be regarded as established on a 
satisfactory basis. 


15. The tendency towards federations of allied or associated 
tribal groups is still apparent, and progress in this direction is 
reported from the Bukoba Province where the five Native Authorities 
of the Biharamulo Districts formed two Councils, one composed 
of the Chiefs of Rusubi, Busambiro, and Kimwani and the other 
of the Chiefs of Bugufi and Busubi. These federations are the 
outcome of several years of patient work ; they were fully discussed 
by the Chiefs and their peoples and were entered into with the 
full consent of all concerned. 
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’ 16. In spite of financial difficulties it was found possible to con- 
tinue the development of social services in certain areas. In the 
Bukoba District two maternity and child-welfare clinics were 
built by the Native Administration. As in the case of the clinic 
in the Shinyanga District, these clinics, which were formally opened. 
by the Governor, will be operated by missionary societies on behalf 
of the Chief’s Council which will meet running expenses. In 
addition a large dispensary with accommodation for a few in- 
patients was constructed in Karagwe from Native Treasury funds, 
to be equipped and staffed by the Central Government. Other 
permanent buildings erected in Bukoba comprise two new schools, 
a court-house, and two teachers’ houses. 

In the Mwanza Province a hospital costing £1,500 is being erected 
by the Native Administrations of Musoma, and in the Mwanza 
District seven new tribal dispensaries were opened. 

+ In the Northern Province a new tribal school at Babati in Chief 
Dodo’s country was nearly completed during the year, and a 
dormitory for 40 boarders was erected as well as buildings for the 
stock farm at the Mbulu Native Administration Headquarters. 


17. A political event of great importance to the Territory was the 
appearance of three natives of Tanganyika as witnesses before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Closer Union in East Africa. 
Of these witnesses one was drawn from the educated English- 
speaking natives, one was the Secretary of the Bukoba Chiefs’ 
Council, and the third was an important tribal Chief of the great 
Sukuma-Nyamwezi block in the centre and north-west of the Territory. 
The witnesses were accompanied to England by the Secretary for 
Native Affairs and in addition to the official object of their visit 
were able to carry out an extensive programme of sight-seeing. 

The greatest interest was taken in the event by large numbers 
of natives in all parts of the Territory and there can be no doubt 
that.the opportunity of putting their views at first hand before the 
Joint Committee was greatly appreciated. 


18. Reference was made in the Report for 1930 to the introduction 
of a system of native local government for the rural areas of the 
Dar es Salaam District, based on the Headmen of 131 village 
communities, who were in each case chosen by the people themselves. 
The first full year’s working of the system has revealed a number 
of difficulties and weaknesses, some at least of which it will be 
possible to remove without delay, while others will only disappear 
with years of education and experience. After reviewing all these 
factors the District Officer writes :— 


“The people themselves are more satisfied and contented 
than formerly, the administration of justice is purer and 
more honest, bribery and corruption are considerably less in 
evidence, while no single case of misappropriation by Headmen 
of small sums (formerly paid in the form of court fees and 
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instalments of hut and poll tax to Headmen and their 
assistants and appropriated to their use) has been reported 
to me since the change in the system.” 

An Administrative Officer has been posted at Nzaza, 20 miles 
from Dar es Salaam, since Ist October, for the administration of 
the rural areas of the District, a change which has been much 
appreciated by the people and has facilitated supervision and the 
development of the local native authorities. The Treasury of the 
Council began operations on Ist April with a loan of £600 from the 
Central Government ; this loan has been repaid in full and a surplus 
balance of £900 is anticipated at the close of the financial year on 
31st March, 1932. The total estimated revenue of the Council is 
£2,786 and the expenditure £1,886. 

The results may therefore be said to have been favourable and 
to give reasonable ground for the hope that a sound system of 
local government may be developed from these first measures. 


Native Courts. 

19. There is nothing of particular importance to report about 
the Native Courts, which functioned throughout the year in a 
satisfactory manner. There was some diminution of litigation, 
natural when shillings with which to pay court fees are not 
plentiful. 

20. It is fortunate that of all their functions the judicial should 
be that which the native authorities discharge most successfully, 
since there is nothing more helpful to gradual modernization of 
native customary law than a native judiciary which enjoys the 
full confidence of the people. It is in the nature of judicial business 
that of two parties one must normally be the loser, and losers the 
world over are apt to ascribe their lack of success to the incapacity 
or corruption of the court which decides the matter. But the 
closest inspection of records and questioning of litigants combined 
with surprise visits to the courts and occasional test retrials by 
Administrative Officers have again failed in 1931 to disclose any 
but minor irregularities. An interesting test was carried out on 
Ukerewe Island on Lake Victoria where a District Officer was 
specially detailed for a general social, economic, and administrative 
investigation. This officer writes :— 

“Twelve cases taken at random from the Superior Court 
register and eight from the Inferior Court were reviewed 
de novo. I only differed from the opinion of the Native Court 
in two cases and I have forwarded my comments on these 
to the District Officer, Mwanza. In the. other cases the 
judgments were founded on sound native reasoning.” 

21. In another District the District Officer, an experienced 
officer recently transferred from a neighbouring territory, writes :— 

“T have found at the various courts I have attended that 
proceedings are conducted in an intelligent and dignified manner. 
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Every court visited by me—and most of them have been 
surprise visits—was well attended not only by the litigants 
but by the general public, who showed obvious signs of taking 
an intelligent interest in the proceedings. The value of these 
open courts cannot be over-estimated, subjecting as they do 
to the stern test of public criticism any tendency to partiality 
or favouritism.” 


Native Treasuries. 


22. The consensus of opinion among the Provincial Commissioners 
is that the Native Treasuries are making steady progress. In 
every system which requires the receipt, custody, and expenditure 
of public money by subordinate officials, cases of dishonesty or 
culpable carelessness must be expected ; and these continue to 
come to light from time to time, although no serious malpractices 
were observed during the year. As the system becomes more 
fully understood and checks are more efficiently applied, detection 
of fraud or peculation becomes both more rapid and more certain. 


23. The following extracts from the reports of some of the 
Provincial Commissioners may be of interest :— 


Lindi.—No instances of defalcation or dishonesty on the 
part of the native authorities were reported during the year 


but the Lindi Mwera clerk absconded with some Shs. 690 of | 


tax money and Shs. 347 of Native Treasury funds. Some 
money was found in his house, and the sale of his goods 
recouped Government against any loss incurred. It is believed 
that the man—who was well paid and had had many years’ 
service—had decamped into Portuguese East Africa though 
he left behind letters suggesting that he contemplated suicide. 
A Kilwa Headman and a Lindi Elder were prosecuted for 
withholding tax receipts. 


Northern Province.—The Native Treasuries continue to 
function smoothly and well. Except by the Barabaig the 
system is well understood and works with very little supervision. 
The Barabaig Treasury continues to be run by the District 
Officer, but the more intelligent of the leaders of the tribe are 
beginning to understand what it is and how it functions. 


Tabora Province.—The year under review has seen the first 
serious setback experienced by native authorities since the 
introduction of indirect rule, and I cannot speak too highly 
of the manner in which the Chiefs, with few exceptions, have 
assisted in the unpleasant task of reducing expenditure. 
Hitherto most of them had taken little interest in financial 
matters, but the sudden realization that there were no funds 
available to meet current expenditure has not been without 
benefit, in that it has created a real interest among the Chiefs 
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in the finances of their chiefdoms. The District Officer, 
Shinyanga, remarks :— 

“Never have Chiefs taken such an interest in the 
finances of their administrations. They have openly 
admitted that they accepted without question such 
things as estimates and financial statements and that 
figures were things for District Officers and possibly a 
few educated clerks to juggle with. Their attitude has 
undergone a considerable change. Some are really keen 
in their study of sources of revenue and the relation of 
expenditure to income. The ways and means of economis- 
ing now being explored will not lose all their value when 
better times return.” 


Tanga Province-——The Native Treasuries, both District 
and Tribal, have generally reached a high standard of efficiency 
and are deserving of full commendation; this standard has 
only been reached by the painstaking efforts of the District 
Officers who are entitled to feel proud of the result of t heir 
creative work. As is the case with court records, the cash 
accounts are checked monthly by the District Officer and 
twice yearly by the Provincial Commissioner. Not a single 
case of loss of cash or embezzlement has come to light. The 
financial position of the various Treasuries can be described 
as satisfactory at present although reductions in personal 
emoluments and in other votes have become necessary to 
avoid drawing on reserves. 


24. In the campaign against locusts, and in some areas against 
rats, and in connexion with outbreaks of cattle disease, the Native 
Administrations have again demonstrated their great value, and 
by their stability in the face of abnormally difficult conditions 
they have conclusively shown that they are soundly rooted in the 
regard of the people and based upon the solid foundation of true 
native authority. Modification in details is to be expected and 
some further extension of the tendency to form larger groups at 
least for deliberative purposes. The Central Government must 
always be on its guard to see that respect for the past and reverence 
for old customs do not crystallize into mere traditionalism obstruct- 
ing rather than guiding development in the future; but it may 
now be said with confidence of the Native Administrations that 
they have emerged from the experimental stage and have become 
firmly established in the framework of the Administration of the 
Territory. 


Songea Incident. 


25. An account is given in Appendix III of an incident which 
took place in the Songea District in 1930 where certain natives 
were ill-used while under arrest on a charge of theft. 
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Provineial tsetse reclamation. 


26. Owing to financial stringency tsetse reclamation operations 
had to be substantially curtailed and, with one exception, the 
European officers who previously supervised the work were dis- 
charged. For a large part of the year also the resources of the 
Native Administrations were absorbed in operations against locust 
infestation, especially in the Mwanza and Tabora Provinces. 


27. Mwanya Province—For the reasons mentioned above, the 
reclamation programmes in the Maswa and Kwimba Districts 
were not carried out. Considerable progress was, however, made in 
both Districts in the settlement of areas previously cleared, while 
on the Kwimba side of the Simiyu clearing 1,716 taxpayers were 
‘ registered during the year. 


28. Tabora Province.—For similar reasons it was not possible 
to carry out the full reclamation programme in this Province. 
The value of the work done in previous years is now manifesting 
itself in Shinyanga, where the original clearings were carried out 
in conjunction with the Tsetse Research Department. By means 
of barrier-clearing and organized grass-burning a further area of 
probably 50 square miles should be available for grazing towards 
the end of 1932. The work is all directed towards the opening 
up of the Huruhuru Plains, and it should be possible to break 
through the remaining “fly” country by 1934, thus making 
several hundred miles of new country available for cattle from the 
congested and overstocked areas. 


The following works were carried out by communal efforts during 
the year. In Usongo (Nzega) a fine voluntary effort was carried 
out by the Chief and people. A serious advance of fly taking 
place along the Manonga River threatened the great grazing grounds 
between Ngurube and Isakamaliwa. The area had been carefully 
surveyed, and it was intended that the people of Usiha (Shinyanga) 
and Usongo (Nzega) should undertake the work jointly; when, 
however, the main reclamation programme had to be abandoned, 
Chief Mwanasali of Usongo asked permission to undertake the task 
and, with the assistance of about 2,000 of his people, he did very 
good work in arresting the advance. In Shinyanga District some 
1,600 people were mobilized for the usual ten days to consolidate 
important clearings which form part of the general scheme for 
an eventual break through to the Huruhuru mbuga system on the 
north-west. No other actual clearing work could be undertaken, 
but 300 men were employed on firebreaks and a large number 
turned out to assist in the annual controlled grass-burning. The 
burning was one of the most successful undertaken so far, and 
resulted in at least a great reduction of fly in certain areas. The 
native authorities themselves undertook the organized grass- 
burning in Eastern Uduhe, one of the danger points in the advance 
of fly. Several chiefs desired to enlarge clearings already made in 
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their respective areas, but it was considered inadvisable to allow 
further calls on the people in view of the work already done on 
locust destruction. 


29. Central Province.—The consolidation of the great western 
barrier in this Province against any serious advance of the fly 
was almost completed. The Kasigo river clearing, which prolonged 
the line of defence, south of the Itigi thicket, was closely settled. 
At the northern end of the thicket the Matelele clearing, year by 
year, is being extended by permanent settlement, mostly from 
Tabora. In Kondoa the District Officer reported that in 1931 
cattle were grazing over a great stretch of country, where in 1926 
tsetse was prevalent. This reclamation has been effected by the 
tribal practice, instituted in 1926, of cutting all new “ shambas ” 
‘on the fly-threatened side of the country and grazing the cattle 
up behind the belt of cultivation. The tree-poisoning gang in 
Manyoni achieved good results in enlarging the fly-free islands of 
settlement along the Itigi-Kiwere road. In Mkalama the barrier- 
clearing, which was started to stop the fly advancing up the Iramba 
plateau, was extended, and in that area tree-poisoning was also 
undertaken in order to consolidate the position by making the bush 
below the escarpment unsuitable to the fly. The two disturbing 
factors in the fly position in this Province were the spread of tsetse 
from a small fly-focus beyond Hika, and a general advance from 
Masiliwa’s area. 


30. Northern Province.—It was not possible to carry out the plan 
outlined in the 1930 Report for this Province, since the fly areas 
had not been completely surveyed and demarcated. A reclamation 
officer was engaged from May onwards on a thorough survey of the 
fly areas in the Mbulu District, where incursions of fly, in particular 
of fly infected with human trypanosomiasis from the Mwanza 
Province, constitute an increasingly grave menace to some 100,000 
people and 400,000 head of cattle. Surveys were completed of 
the North Mbulu and the Lakes Basoto and Bassodesh areas, and a 
survey was being undertaken in the vicinity of the Endebesh River 
in the Babati-Ndareda District where effective clearing was also 
done by tree-poisoning. Investigations were also carried out at 
Mbugwe, where the necessity for an extension of grazifig land is 
urgent, and at Madege. It is hoped that actual operations will 
be undertaken in 1932 as soon as the surveys are completed. 


GENERAL. 


Closer Union between East African Territories under 
British Administration. 

31. The Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
appointed by His Majesty’s Government to consider the question 
of Closer Union in East Africa presented its Report (184) in 
November, copies of which have been supplied to the Permanent 
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Mandates Commission. A Conference of the East African Governors 
has been arranged to meet in Dar es Salaam in April, 1932, and 
the Secretary of State has asked for the views of the Conference 
on the recommendations in the Report. Reference will be found 
in paragraph 17 to the attendance of native witnesses from 
Tanganyika to give evidence before the Committee. 


Appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Stewart Symes,. K.B.E., 
C.M.G., D.S.0., as Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


82. Sir Donald Cameron, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., left the Territory on 
Ist February on appointment as Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Nigeria. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Stewart Symes, K.B.E., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., formerly Resident and Commander-in-Chief at 
Aden, arrived in the Territory on 23rd May on appointment as 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


Communications Advisory Board. 


33. A Communications Advisory Board, consisting of the Chief 
Secretary (Chairman), General Manager, Railways, Director of 
Public Works, Director of Surveys and Civil Aviation, Officer 
Commanding Southern Brigade, and an Unofficial Member of 
Legislative Council, was appointed to advise the Government on 
all new projects of transportation and communication by road, 
rail, or air, and on questions affecting the co-ordination and 
extension of existing services for these purposes. 


Economic Advisory Board. 


34. An Economic Advisory Board, consisting of the Treasurer 
(Chairman), General Manager, Railways, Comptroller of Customs, 
Director of Agriculture, Postmaster-General, and Commissioner 
of Mines, was appointed to advise the Government on questions 
relating to economic and cominercial projects and developments. 


Soil Erosion Committee. 


35. A Standing Committee under the chairmanship of the 
Director of the East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani, 
was appointed by the Government to study the problem of soil 
erosion in the Territory and to make recommendations with regard 
to the measures which should be adopted to meet the dangers 
consequent on this process. 


Effects of the Economic Depression. 


36. The world trade depression was severely felt in the Territory 
during 1931 and may be considered in its effects on the social and 
economic life of the native and non-native communities as well 
as on the financial position of the Government, though these several 
aspects are of course closely inter-connected. 
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The low prices of sisal and cotton resulted in heavy losses to the 
estates engaged in their production and, though a record quantity 
of sisal was exported from the Territory, the year was a dis- 
heartening one for most of the firms and individuals concerned. 
Cotton suffered not only from the low prices prevailing but also 
from the depredations of a plague of rats and mice; and the 
cultivation of cotton, especially by natives as a cash crop, has 
received a severe set-back. 

The great reduction in the numbers of natives employed on 
estates and the lower wages paid to those who remained, together 
with the poor prices received for such native produce as was sold, 
. greatly reduced the capacity of the natives to pay their tax or to 
purchase imported goods; and Government revenue was conse- 
quently very adversely affected through a diminution of Customs 
and Railway returns and of poll-tax receipts. The natives them- 
selves, however, did not suffer corresponding hardship as local 
food-stuffs were cheap and plentiful, and imported goods can be 
done without if money is not forthcoming. 

Another factor which reduced the cash in the hands of natives 
was the financial position of small traders, who having no ready 
money wherewith to pay for native produce reverted to the barter 
system, offering cloth or goods only in exchange for produce, a 
practice which is open to many abuses and tends to dissuade the 
native from putting his goods on the market at all. 

These economic conditions have reduced the revenue of the 
Territory both from native and non-native sources, but the economies 
so far introduced have not to any considerable extent lowered 
the quantity or quality of the social and administrative services 
rendered by Government. 

The Government has given anxious consideration to the methods 
by which the position can be improved. The propaganda in favour 
of increased and more varied native agricultural production has 
been intensified ; and at the same time arrangements were made 
for the improved marketing of native produce, with a view to 
discouraging barter and otherwise securing to the native a reasonable 
cash return for his labour in the fields. 

Other factors not connected with the world depression which 
also adversely affected the prosperity of the Territory were the 
visitations of locusts and a fresh outbreak of rinderpest. These 
matters are dealt with elsewhere in the Report and are referred 
to now in view of their bearing on the shortage of cash among the 
natives. - 

The locusts, by eating up the crops and by diverting to their 
destruction labour which would otherwise be engaged on planting 
and tending the crops, reduce the quantities of produce available 
for food or sale. Quarantine measures necessary to prevent the 
spread of rinderpest have stopped export and destroyed the market 
for cattle in the quarantined areas and so made the collection of 
revenue on the normal scale impossible in the districts affected. 
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The rinderpest outbreak alone is to a large extent responsible for 
the shortfall in revenue in the important and comparatively wealthy 
cattle Provinces of Tabora and Mwanza. 


The causes which have affected the trade and financial position 
of Tanganyika have also affected the prosperity of the Belgian 
Congo, and for this reason as well as on account of the opening 
of the railways to the west coast and the diversion of both export 
and import traffic to the western routes the financial position of 
the Tanganyika Central Railway has been very gravely affected 
during the year through the loss of Congolese traffic, and a heavy 
inroad has been made on the railway balances. 


The necessity for rigid economy in Government expenditure 
was realized early in the year and on 3rd March a Retrenchment 
Commission composed of officials and unofficials with the Treasurer 
as Chairman was appointed by the Acting Governor “ to report 
upon the present financial situation arising in the Territory and, 
more particularly, to consider and advise how the shortfall in the 
public revenue can be made good either by additional taxation 
or by reduction in expenditure or by both.” 


The Commission after a most careful scrutiny of the activities 
of all Government Departments presented its Report on 13th May. 
Many of the Commission’s recommendations were at once adopted, 
and further economies were progressively introduced. 


A detailed statement was published in October showing the 
economies up to then effected as a result of the recommendations 
of the Retrenchment Commission and otherwise, and savings 
estimated at £140,000 on the basis of a full year were shown. The 
more important economies are dealt with under the appropriate 
sections of this Report but mention may be made here of the abolition 
of the Labour Department as a separate Department and the 
handing over of its work to the Provincial Administration and 
the Secretariat—an arrangement more in accord with the principle 
that the Administrative Staff should be directly responsible for the 
welfare of all within their areas ; the reduction of the Game Depart- 
ment to a level which will still secure the preservation of the valuable 
game resources of the Territory and enable protection against 
marauding game to be afforded to native cultivation in the areas 
where this is a serious problem ; the reduction of staff generally 
to the minimum necessary for carrying out the policy of the 
Government; and the reduction and withdrawal of allowances 
to Government officials. As regards loan expenditure, it was 
decided to postpone indefinitely certain railway construction 
which had already been approved, and also the purchase of a new 
steamer for Lake Tanganyika at an estimated cost of £100,000. 


In October some additional revenue was secured by increases 
in Customs and Postal charges, while in December legislation was 
passed imposing with effect from Ist January, 1932, a levy on 
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official salaries at rates varying from 5 per cent. on the lower salaries 
to a maximum of 10 per cent. on the higher rates. With a view 
to eliminating uneconomical competition of motor vehicles on 
roads parallel to the railway, which was adversely affecting revenue, 
an Ordinance was passed in October to provide for the licensing 
and regulation of the carriage of goods by motor vehicles. The 
provisions of this Ordinance are not, however, being put into 
effect until Ist April, 1932, in order that the interests affected may 
have due notice. 

During the year under review a decision was taken to change 
the financial year, hitherto beginning on Ist April, to correspond 
with the calendar year. This change is being made chiefly in order 
to facilitate co-operation with neighbouring territories, especially 
in matters of taxation and customs legislation where similar and 
contemporaneous action is often desirable, but also partly to 
facilitate the rendering of reports to the League of Nations in respect 
of the calendar year as the activities of Departments are of necessity 
closely related to and governed by the provision made for the 
financial year, and if the periods do not coincide confusion is 
inevitable. 

In order to bring this change into effect it was necessary as a 
preliminary measure to budget for the nine months from Ist April 
to 3lst December, 1932; and by the exercise of rigid economy 
the Government was able to present to the Legislative Council 
in January, 1932, a balanced budget for this period so far as the 
general estimates were concerned, although a deficiency of approxi- 
mately £100,000 is shown on the railway estimates for the same 
period. 

As, however, a large proportion of the interest on debt charges 
falls due in the first quarter of the calendar year, while more than 
three quarters of the revenue is collected during the last three 
quarters of the calendar year, the position viewed on a basis of a 
twelve months’ provision is not so satisfactory, although some 
allowance must be made for the fact that the full effect of economies 
adopted or about to be adopted is not yet being felt. 

It is satisfactory to record that no measures of economy hitherto 
brought into effect or reflected in the budget for the nine months 
ending 31st December, 1932, as submitted to the Legislative Council 
in January, 1932, have reduced in any material degree the scale 
of administrative and social services rendered by the Government to 
the inhabitants of the Territory ; and that the continuance of many 
of these services has been rendered possible, especially in the adminis- 
trative sphere, largely through the efficient working of the system 
of native administration established during the governorship of 
Sir Donald Cameron. 

The speech delivered by the Chief Secretary at the Legislative 
Council meeting held in January, 1932, when introducing the 
budget for the period from Ist April to 3lst December, 1932, will 
be found in Appendix No. IV. 
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Colonial Development Fund. 


37. In 1929 His Majesty’s Government established a Colonial 
Development Fund to assist Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated 
Territories in furtherance of schemes likely to aid and develop 
agriculture and industry. The following assistance has been 
approved in the case of Tanganyika Territory since the establish- 
ment of the Fund :— 


(a) Items anes by loans from the Colonial Development Fund :— 


Item. Amount. Terma. 
£ 


Medical Training School 20,000 Loan for 20 years at the rate of 5 per cent. 
repayable by instalments. ’ 

Water-Boring Scheme 10,000 Loan for 10 years. Free of interest for 5 
years and thereafter bearing interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. 

Meat Rations Ltd. 16,000 Loan for 10 years at the rate of 5 per cent. 
until 11th June, 1933, and 8 per cent. 
thereafter. Repayment to commence 
after 3 years. Interest and repayment 
instalments recoverable from the Com- 


pany. 
Malaria Research and 13,900 Loan at the rate of 5 per cent. to be repaid 
Survey. over a reasonable period. 


Owing to financial stringency the Medical Training School scheme 
has been postponed. 


(b) Items financed by free grants from the Fund :— 


£ 
Tuberculosis Investigation—(£4,000 buildings end recurrent 
cost for one year, £3,580) a ee cs ees ... 7,580 
Wireless Stations . a3 os ..- 9,000 
Night lighting faeiliticn) Mbeya AGrodetien ah Wik «. 1,600 
Malaria Research and Survey (£3,000 for buildings and £6,000 
per annum for recurrent expenditure for 3 years) .. .. 21,000 


(The full recurrent cost of the Malaria Research and ‘pier 
scheme is £10,633, per annum. £4,633 per annum for 3 years, i.e., 
£13,900, is to be a loan as shown under (a) above.) 


Wool Preduction Research __... ton as tee s+. 2,000 
Tsetse Research . wie he oe aie ae ... 5,000 
Central Quamantine Station, Amani ... ... 38,500 
Geodetic Survey along the Arc of the 3Uth Moddi ... 7,000 
Colonial Veterinary Scholarship Scheme. —... 4,150* 
Tropical Veterinary Medicine Course of Study at Edinburgh 
University oes see ate «. 38,000* 
East African Railway Gauge Inv extigition sh Ae .. 5,000* 





*Other Governments participate in these schemes. 
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(c) Free grants from the Fund to cover the interest charges actually 
incurred on Guaranteed Loan items :— 


Free grant of 
Capital cost. Interest for. 
£ 
Air Surveys... ees ose 16,450 5 years. 
Triangulation Survey... bay 23,636 5 years. 
Manyoni-Kinyangiri Railway .. 565,000 2 years. 
Engare- -Nairobi Railway... see 130,000 2 years. 
New Steamer, Lake Tanganyika ... 100,000 2 years.* 
Railway Tablet Working System ... 45,000 5 years. 
Realignment of cabins of the Central 
Railway... 242,000 1 year. 


(d) The following free grants have been recommended in principle 
by the Colonial Development Advisory Committee but not yet 


approved by His Majesty’s Treasury :— - 

Coffee Experimental Research Station noe ses ++» 23,000T 

Sisal Research Scheme an es ite ae « 5,550T 
Game. 


38. The protection of game is effected by legislation regulating 
the shooting and capture of animals and by the establishment of 
Reserves which are of the following nature :— 


(i) Complete Reserves :—Areas in which, except on the 
authority of a Governor’s Licence granted for scientific or 
administrative reasons, no person shall hunt or photograph 
any animal. The twelve Complete Reserves are :—the Kili- 
manjaro Reserve, the Mount Meru Reserve, the Ngorongoro 
Crater Reserve, the Lake Natron Reserve, the Northern Rail- 
way Reserve (Usambara District), the Selous Reserve (Ma- 
henge, Morogoro, and Rufiji Districts), the Saba River Reserve 
(Dodoma District), the Katavi Plain Reserve (Ufipa District), the 
Matandu River Reserve (Kilwa District), the Mtetesi Reserve 
(Lindi District), and the Serengeti Reserve (Maswa District). 


(ii) Closed Reserves :—A Closed Reserve is an area in which 
no person may enter for the purpose of hunting or photo- 
graphing game except when he shall have a written permit 
from the Provincial Commissioner of the Province in which 
such Closed Reserve is situated, or from a District Officer to 
whom power to issue such permits has been delegated. There 
is at present only one such Reserve; the Serengeti Closed 
Reserve consisting of the Musoma District and that part of the 





* Purchase postponed. 
+Balance of cost of schemes to be met by loan raised under the Palestine and 
East Africa Loans (Guarantee) Act. 
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Arusha District west of the Rift Wall. It'is intended that 
permits to hunt or photograph game in Closed Reserves should 
be given freely, the object in issuing permits being to enable 
Administrative Officers and Game Rangers to know the precise 
localities in which hunting or photographing is taking place. 

(iii) Closed Areas :—A Closed’ Area is an area in which a 
game licence shall not be deemed to authorize the hunting of 
any animal. There are four such areas :—one in the Shinyanga 
District, two in the Kondoa District (Sambala and Pienaar’s 
Heights), and one in the Moshi and Masai Districts (part of the 
Sanya Plains). 

(iv) Partial Reserves :—Areas in which certain species are 
protected. The Partial Reserves are :—Arusha and Moshi 
Districts (Greater Kudu and male species of Grant’s Gazelle) ; 
the Sanya and Ardai plains in the Moshi District (male species 
of Grant’s Gazelle for a period of 5 years) ; that portion of the 
Moshi District to the west of the Kikafu River (Wildebeeste 
and Thompson’s-Gazelle for a period of three years); and the 
crater lakes Bassoto, Massodich, and Babati in the Mbulu 
District (Hippopotami). 


The sale or offering for sale of the meat of any game animal 
by any person unless duly licensed in that behalf by the District 
Officer is prohibited. 


Regulations were made during the year prohibiting (1) approach 


by motor vehicle or aeroplane to within five hundred yards of any 
game animal for the purpose of hunting, killing, or capturing ; 
(2) the shooting at any game animal from within two hundred 
yards of a motor vehicle or aeroplane ; and (3) the use of a motor 
vehicle or aeroplane for driving or stampeding game. 


Considerable reductions were made during the year in the staff 
of the Game Preservation Department, and the post of Game 
Warden is temporarily being filled by an acting officer. 


The headquarters of the Department have been moved from 
Kilosa to Arusha which is proving, as was anticipated, a more 
convenient centre as most of the shooting expeditions which 
visit the Territory enter from the north and visit Arusha. An 
officer is also stationed as before on the Serengeti Plains. Two are 
posted to the Mahenge and Lindi Provinces where their duties 
are principally to protect native cultivation against the depredations 
of elephant. 

Where officers of the Game Department have been withdrawn 
the duties of game preservation will be supervised by the Adminis- 
trative Staff; while, in addition, a number of honorary Game 
Rangers resident in the Provinces have been appointed, who it 
is hoped will by their presence and interest ensure the observation 
of the Game Laws and bring any serious offences to light. 
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Tsetse research and experimental reclamation. 

39. In paragraphs 26 to 30 of this Report an account is given 
of the work done under the direction of the Provincial Adminis- 
tration on the reclamation of tsetse-infested areas. 

At the same time the Department of Tsetse Research has continued 
its experimental work, the finances being provided from the 
Guaranteed Loan and the Colonial Development Fund. The 
operation of the Department covered the following ground :— 

(1) observations on the inter-relations of fly, plant, and animal 
communities and physical environment ; 

(2) studies of fly-density and fly-hunger as affected by the 
evaporation-rate ; 

‘(3) investigation of the movements of flies by means of large 
numbers or marked flies ; 

(4) organized grass-burning experiments ; 

(5) long-lasting protection against grass-fires with a view to 
ascertaining the effect on the fly of a prolongation 
of the long-grass period ; 

(6) experiments in breeding and release on a large scale of a 
minute parasite of the tsetse ; 

(7) an experiment in the provision of artificial breeding- 
places more conspicuous than the natural ones ; 

(8) study of the concentrations of the fly, of whatever kind, 
with a view to intelligent attack on them ; 

(9) investigation of methods of direct attack on the fly particu- 
larly by hand-catching from screens and by trapping ; 

(10) an actual experimental direct attack on the fly at its 
concentrations over an area of 20 square miles ; 

(11) production, by light-stcength tree-poisoning, of a long- 
lasting ‘‘ winter-effect ’’ applied to a fly-concentration 

(12) experimentation to find a cheap and effective game-fence 
(seven varieties are now under trial) ; 

(13) comparative experiments in methods and cost of clearing 
bush, by felling and piling, ring-barking, poison, 
mechanical means, admission of termites, and well- 
timed grass-burning ; 

(14) an experiment to ascertain the minimum width of clearing 
that flies will not cross without aid of man and animal ; 

(15) a thorough investigation of existing dense-thicket fly- 
barriers, and experimentation to ascertain the minimum 
width of such thicket that fly will not cross without aid ; 

(16) experiments in the production of natural thicket barriers 
(produced by exclusion of fire) and planted thicket 
barriers ; 
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(17) study of the detailed mechanism of fly advances, with a 
view to holding them in check during the creation of 
the permanent barrier ; 


_ (8) survey, aided by aeroplane, of the dangerous fly advances 
place in the Central Province ; 


(19) survey of the fly-position in Nzega ; 


(20) aerial reconnaissance and photography, from the tsetse- 
campaign view-point, of the Shinyanga experimental 
area ; 

(21) experiments in keeping and working of cattle in fly. 

Unfortunately the fly continues to render large areas of the 
Territory uninhabitable and to spread into areas that have hitherto 
been free from infestation. The continuation of research regarding 
the life and habits of the fly and the devising of means for combating 
the menace are of vital importance to the Territory. 


Locust Invasion. 


40. Small swarms of the migratory locust, a species which last 
visited the Territory in 1910, entered the Mwanza Province in 
February from the north-west. The north-western area, including 
the Bukoba, Mwanza, and Tabora Provinces, was extensively 
invaded by these locusts, and in April it was found necessary to 
undertake special measures to protect the food crops. In August, 
swarms of the same species began to cross the northern border 
from Kenya in the neighbourhood of Mount Kilimanjaro, and 
-defensive measures were taken in co-operation with the Kenya 
authorities, parties of the King’s African Rifles being employed 
on the work. At the end of the year, the Northern Mwanza, 
Tabora, and Kigoma Provinces. were still heavily infested. Large 
numbers of eggs and of hoppers were destroyed by the natives, 
and the food situation was safeguarded by a large extension in 
the area under food-crops and by increased planting of root-crops 
such as cassava and sweet potatoes, crops which to a great extent 
are immune to locust attack. The direct cost of the operations 
taken in 1931 to combat the danger from locusts amounted to 
£4,000, no account being taken of the salaries of the Government 
officers employed on the work. . 


Fisheries. 


41. Regulations were passed limiting the size of the mesh of nets 
used for fishing on Lake Victoria in order to prevent undue reduction 
of the supply of the valuable edible fish commonly known as ngege. 


Trout fishing. 


42. Twenty thousand Rainbow ova from Scotland were hatched 
out in the Usambaras, about 50 per cent being lost in the alevin 
and early stages through somewhat high stream-temperatures. 
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Most of this stock was distributed as two-inch fry to Usambara, 
Meru, and Kilimanjaro waters and a high degree of success was 
obtained in spite of the transport over hot plains by train and 
lorry. Fry was also introduced very successfully by aeroplane from 
Kenya to Meru waters. The trout introduced have thriven every- 
where in the Western Usambaras and good fishing should be available 
in public waters by December, 1932. A project is under considera- 
tion for stocking the Southern Highlands next year with the aid 
of local co-operation. 


Ex-enemy property. 


_ 48. Owing to the present financial stringency in the Territory, 
purchasers have found it extremely difficult to meet their obliga- 
tions and pay their instalments on the due dates. To avoid whole- 
sale resumption it has been found necessary in most of the cases 
to grant an extension of time in which payments may be made. 
The total amount of instalments on properties sold and remaining 
unpaid to 3lst December, 1931, was £3,337 3s. 6d., and interest 
thereon £413 14s. 6d. Two estates were scheduled for liquidation 
and dealt with, making the total number of estates scheduled 918. 
The total amount expended to 3lst December, 1931, in payment 
of claims against estates was £832,525 ls. 10d. A further sum 
of £12,834 12s. ld. was paid during the year to claimants against 
the German Government based on formal awards made by the 
Anglo-German Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, bringing the total to 
£188,915 6s. 1d. Eleemosynary payments to German nationals 
during the year amounted to £558 7s. 6d., and amounts released 
during the same period to former owners who are no longer ex-enemy 
nationals totalled to £2,195 1s. 6d. 


It is anticipated that the work of the Custodian of Enemy Property 
wil) be so far completed by the end of 1932 that it will then be 
possible to close down the Department. 


German Mission property. 


44, An Ordinance was passed in October, 1931, to provide for 
the re-transfer of their property to the German Missions. Under 
the Peace Treaty the properties of former enemy Missions were 
invested in a Board of Trustees in London, and this Ordinance 
re-vests these properties in the original Missions. In re-transferring 
the properties the Ordinance provides certain safeguards to prevent 
the ejection without adequate reason of natives in occupation 
of lands so re-transferred. 


In the case of Mission property in Dar-es-Salaam, consisting of 
the Lutheran church, the parsonage, and the school buildings, 
the Ordinance provides'for the continued use of the premises by 
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the Anglican Church Council up to a date not later than 31st 
December, 1933. This arrangement was made after consultation 
with the interests concerned in order to give the Anglican Church 
Council adequate time to make other arrangements. 


Nyakanyassi Port, Bukoba Province. 

45. As indicated in the Annual Report for 1930, buildings for 
Customs, Police and Postal staff were erected by the Government 
of Tanganyika at Nyakanyassi Port. By the end of the year, 
arrangements had been made by the Kenya-Uganda Railway for 
the temporary service on the Kagera River to be replaced by a 
regular service operating from Kisumu. The posting of staff to 
the port by the Tanganyika Government has, however, been post- 
poned for financial reasons, as the matter is not one of present 
urgency, since little work is being done in connexion with tin- 
mining owing to the economic depression. 


Survey of the Are of the 80th Meridian. 


. 46. Reference is made under the heading ‘“ Land and Surveys ”’ 
to the geodetic survey now in progress of that portion of the 30th 
Meridian which lies in Tanganyika Territory. 

A free grant of £7,000 from the Colonial Development Fund 
has been made towards the cost of this work, which is one or 
international importance. 





IV.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


General financial position. 


47, The revenue for the year 1930-31 amounted to £1,749,478 
or £305,022 less than the estimate and £243,197 less than the figure 
for 1929-30. This is the first year since the occupation that the 
accounts have revealed a decrease of revenue on the figures of 
the previous year. The revenue estimate for the year, £2,054,500, 
was an increase of £61,825 over the actual receipts for the preceding 
year. To realize this estimate would have required a year of 
increased prosperity, such as had been experienced in all previous 
years. In the event, however, 1930-31 proved a year of wide- 
spread trade-depression resulting from the general fall in the price 
of all the commodities on which native and non-native producers 
depend. 

The expenditure on recurrent services during the year amounted 
to £1,835,405 as against £1,788,293 in 1929-30, an increase of 
£47,112. In addition, an amount of £267,096 was spent on Public 
Works. It will be observed that expenditure exceeded revenue 
by £353,023. This is due almost entirely to the short-fall in 
revenue which was £305,000 below the estimate. 
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The surplus balance at 31st March, 1930, viz., £933,192, was 


reduced to £580,169 by 31st March, 1931, as follows :— 


£ £ 
Surplus balance, 31st March, 1930 oe Sey 933,192 


Ordinary expenditure, 1930-31... «1,835,405 
Extraordinary expenditure, 1930-31 . ... 267,096 


2,102,501 


Revenue 1930-31... sa ae ... 1,749,478 
353,023 
Surplus balance, 31st March, 1931 cae es £580,169 


Owing to the continued trade depression the surplus balance 
has been progressively reduced and the estimated position as at 
31st March, 1932, is as follows :— 


£ £ 
Surplus balance, 31st March, 1931 on ay, ... 580,169 
Revised estimate of expenditure, 1931-32 :— 
(a) Recurrent and Special. ... «1,862,143 
(6) Extraordinary ... rcs ea 65,201 
1,927,344 
Revised estimate of revenue os «. 1,469,758 
——_ 457,586 





Estimated surplus balance, 31st March, 1932 ... -.. £122,583 





The above does not include the figures relating to the Tanganyika 
Railways for 1930-31 which are as follows :— 





£ £ 
Revenue ... sos ae aa cae «.. 936,161 
Recurrent ee padiirs a8 é os 842,957 
Expenditure on renewals and minor 
capital works ... 5s He Sed 12,591 
—— 855,548 
Surplus a ass ae ea ae ... £80,613 





The accumulated Railway surplus as at 3lst March, 1931, was 
£207,486. The whole of this amount will be required to meet the 
estimated Railway deficit during 1931-32 which will result from 
the fall in traffic receipts. 
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Revenue and expenditure. 


48. The following is an analysis of the revenue for the year 
1930-31 :-— 


Duties, Licences, Taxes, etc :— £ £ Percentage 
Hut and Poll Tax... ay -.- 700,852 
Native House Tax eas w= - 9,744 
Non-Native House Tax ... «. 21,838 
Customs Duties ... oe «.. 565,997 
Trade Licences... .. 51,688 
Other Licences and Taxes. w= 52,404 


Fines and Miscellaneous Duties ... 22,691 
——__ 1,424,714 81-4 


Receipts from Government Services :— 


Receipts for Specific Services ... 41,866 
Miscellaneous Fees and Receipts 36,345 


78,211 4-5 
Undertakings of a Commercial Char- 
acter (apart from Railways) :— 
Post Office E ve 70,843 
Conservancy and Water . «12,408 
Nyanza Salt Mines a «6,200 
—_—- 89,451 6:1 
Revenue from Government Property :— 
Land Sales, eae etc. ... «68,741 
Royalties ... ee ss 22,126 
Sale of Ivory Si wee ... 12,420 
Interest... an tide --- 13,428 
——__. 116,715 6-7 
Grants from Colonial pore 
Fund... és 11,653 0-7 
Contributions to W a! ee 
Orphans’ Pension Scheme. ... 28,734 1-6 


£1,749,478 100.0 


The following figures show the revenue and expenditure under 
the various heads since 1926-27. The full details of revenue and 
expenditure will be found in the Treasurer’s annual report for 
1930-31, copies of which have been furnished to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission :— 


oO 
oO 
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49. The following is the Statement of Assets and Liabilities of 
the Territory (exclusive of Railways) as at 31st March, 1931 :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ s. d. £ sd 
Deposits... +» 202,075 19 11 Cash ste ow. 117,995 14 1 
Loan from Joint Advances ... «. 123,068 13 2 
Colonial Fund ... 50,000 0 0 Impreste ... ate 106 6 4 
Drafts and Remit- Advanceson account 
tances ... tas 6,542 17 10 of Guaranteed 
Unexpended balance Loan Works... 265,540 14 9 
of Guaranteed Railway Liability to 
Loan nie FEN 1,812 12 6 Territory «. 242,757 18 3 
Excess of Assets p Unallocated Stores 91,130 5 O 
over Liabilities... 580,169 1 4 
£840,600 11 7 £840,599 11 7 


The Railway Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at the same 
date is as follows :— 





Liabilities. Assets, 
£ s. d. £ 8. d. 
Deposits ... a 47,267 18 4 Cash es oe 51,990 1 6 
Unexpended balance Advances ... ae 18,830 7 5 
of Exchequer Loan 2,540 19 3 Advances on account 
Unexpended balance of Guaranteed 
of Guaranteed Loan Works... 933,128 9 0 
Loan... mee 5,554 18 2 Unallocated Stores 471,658 12 8 
Advances from 
Government ... 242,757 18 4 
Advances from 
Crown Agents ... 970,000 0 0 
Excess of Assets 
over Liabilities... 207,485 16 6 
£1,475,607 10 7 £1,475,607 10 7 
Currency. 


50. There has been no change in the currency of the Territory. 


Loans from the Imperial Treasury. 


51. During 1930-31 an amount of £9,555 was remitted to the 
Imperial Treasury in part repayment of loans outstanding. The 
position as regards these loans is as follows :— 


£ 
Total loans received ... a ae sei «. 3,135,446 
Repaid 1930-31 ate xe ih ae APs 9,555 


Balance outstanding at 31st March, 1931 ... ... £3,125,891 
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Interest and sinking fund are being paid on £2,050,383 only. 
These debt charges amount to £123,739 per annum. The 
accumulated sinking fund as at 3lst March, 1931, amounted to 
£94,176. The balance of the loans (£1,075,508) has been granted 
free of interest yntil 1933, when the funding of this amount is to 
be considered. 


Grants-in-aid. 
52. In addition to the above loans, non-recoverable grants 
amounting to £408,109 have been made to the Territory by the 
Imperial Government since the acceptance of the Mandate. 


Guaranteed Loan. 

53. Two loans guaranteed by the Imperial Government under 
the Palestine and East Africa Loans (Guarantee) Act of 1926 have 
been raised for railway, harbour, port, road and other works of 
development. The particulars of these loans are as follows :— 


(1) (2) 
Date of raising ... June, 1928. July, 1931. 
Amount... on £2,070,000 £3,000,000 
Rate of interest 4} per cent. 4 per cent. 
Price of issue ... £96 10s. per cent. £94 10s. per cent. 
Period of currency 1948-68 1951-71 


The position as regards the 1948-68 Loan as at 31st March, 1931, 
was as follows :— 


Expenditure— 
£ 

Railways Sai aa ee «1,718,847 
Telegraph Oousteadaon es ain ve 12,991 
Ports and Harbours... se es ine 98,598 
Roads... ie a eae ee Bas 75,000 
Research ON bee ne ve os 31,000 
Expenses of issue as es see ase 53,746 
1,990,182 
Deduction for discount on issue.. ; nae 72,450 
Unexpended balance at 31st March, 1931 Ss 7,368 
£2,070,000 


14600 B83 


38 
The 1951-71 Loan was raised for the following purposes :— 


£ 

Railways ... es see ... 1,872,991 
Ports, Harbours, and Shipping «» 388,528 
Public Works (including water-supplics) we —-158,417 
Roads and Bridges ise v. : 247,878 
Telegraphs and ee ee os ae 36,020 
Surveys... ane a6 nee ae 24,900 
Tsetse Research ... 7 44,000 
Miscellaneous (including expenses of issue) fas 67,266 
Deduction for discount on issue ies oe 165,000 

£3,000,000 


As at 31st March, 1931, an amount of £1,198,669 had been 
expended in anticipation of the raising of this loan. Funds to 
finance the works prior to the raising of the loan were obtained 
from the surplus balances of the Territory and by advances obtained 
from the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


Arrangements for Amortisation of Loans. 


54. Loans FROM IMPERIAL TREASURY. 
£ 
Electric Power Station Fae aes 28,364 Combined interest and sinking 


fund annuity to redeem loan 
in 25 years terminating in 
: 1947-48. 
oi +“ oe: a6 re 5,568 2 per cent. sinking fund accumu- 
lating at 5 per cent. compound 
interest. Instalments com- 
menced 1926-27. 
Nyanza Salt Mines ... Se 14,036 Ditto ditto 
Capital Works (exclusive of Railw: ays) 708,801 1 per cent. sinking fund accumu- 
lating at 5 per cent. compound 





Railways nee ar «.. 1,293,614 interest. Instalments com- 
menced in 1927-28. 

Deficits and War Damage Loan ... 1,075,508 No interest charged nor arrange- 
ments for repayment yet 
made. 

£3,125,891 





Loans GUARANTEED BY THE IMPERIAL TREASURY. 


There is a statutory obligation (Cap. 56 of the Laws) to remit 
to the Bank of England each half-year such sums as shall be 
sufficient to provide for the repayment of these loans within a 
period not exceeding forty years from the date on which the loan 
was actually raised. The commencement of such remittances may 
be postponed for a period of three years from the date on which 
the loan was raised. 
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The Bank of England is required to pay over the remittances to 
Trustees nominated by the Imperial Treasury for the formation 
of a sinking fund. The Trustees are required to invest the money 
in stock or bonds or such other security as may be approved by the 
Imperial Treasury and the Secretary of State. 

In connexion with the 4} per cent. Guaranteed Loan 1948-68 
(£2,070,000) the first sinking-fund instalment was remitted in 
June, 1931. The annual charge is 14th per cent, of the loan. 

As regards the 4 per cent. Guaranteed Loan 1951-71 (£3,000,000) 
the first sinking-fund instalment will not be paid until 1934. 


Banks. 

55. Banking interests are represented by the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd., who act as bankers to the Government and 
have branches at Dar es Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Mwanza, Bukoba, 
Moshi, Arusha, Morogoro, and Lindi; the National Bank of India, 
Ltd., with branches at Dar es Salaam and Tanga; Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), with which is amalgamated 
the National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., with branches at Dar es 
Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Iringa, Bukoba, Mwanza, Arusha, and 
Moshi; and the Bank du Congo Belge, with branches at Dar es 
Salaam and Kigoma. 


V.—DIRECT TAXES. 


56. Direct taxation is imposed by means of a hut and poll tax 
on natives of the Territory. The rates for the financial year 
1930-31 were as follows :— 


Province. District. Rate of Tax. 

Shs. 

BuKOBA ... Bukoba (Karagwe) ... é 3G 
s (Rest of District) . at 412 

Biharamulo ... ee 8 

Kicoma ... Kigoma (Ujiji and Uvinza) .. .. 10 
»  (Urema and Ubende) wae 8 

4 oe and Peeps 8 

Ufipa “a 8 

Kasulu (Uha)... oe a> a 

ie (Rest of District) 6 

Kibondo a ee aon) <6 

Mwanza ... All Districts ... a Boy ae 10 
TABORA ... Tabora es oi ee map 2 
Shinyanga... ay ae ue 12 

Kahama oe ne ae eae &) 

Nzega... 3 one Bee vay ED 

Sleeping- sickness areas, Tabora, 

; Nzega, and Kahama Districts ... 3 
CENTRAL .. All Districts . te .. 10 
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Province. District. rae Aaa 

Inmnca Tringa 10 
Njombe 8 
Rungwe 8 
Mbeya 8 

Plural wives, ‘Njombe, Rungwe, and 
Mbeya Districts ... 2 

MaxENGE Mahenge (Ulanga, Muhulu and 
Kilombero) 10 
Mahenge (Rest of District)... HS 
Songea Sia ai 7 
TANGA... All Districts ... 10 
Linnt ... All Districts ... 10 
EasTERN All Districts ... 10 
NorTHERN Arusha 12 
Moshi .. ‘ 12 
Masai (Masai) 15 
»,  (Sonjo) 6 

sy (Natives of other tribes not 
owning cattle) 12 
Mbulu... se 10 


The rate of tax in Tabora Province was reduced from Shs. 12 to 
Shs. 10 and in the Liwali and Tunduru Districts of the Lindi 
Province from Shs. 10 to Shs. 7, with effect from Ist April, 1931. 


57. The sum collected as hut and poll tax in 1930-31 was 
£700,852 and for the nine months ending 3lst December, 1931, 


£418,244, 


The total for the year 1931-32 is estimated at no more 


than £510,000 owing to the general depression in trade, prices, 


and wages. 


58. The following figures in connexion with the hut and poll 
tax were obtained from an examination of the census returns :— 











Number of preted 
taxpayers Population Number of tad 
Province. on the @ per exempt oa pees 
bas taxpayer. certificates. of plural 
wives. 
Central 205,026 2-8 2,748 28,660 
Eastern... 157,628 3:3 5,483 20,366 
Tringa 115,327 4:3 4,610 20,427 
*Lake 377,118 3-3 26,256 49,197 
Lindi ... 146,097 2-9 8,569 14,204 
Mahenge 59,284 3°5 6,781 8,675 
Northern 104,222 3-3 1,727 15,091 
Tanga 132,369 2:7 3,908 13,021 
+Western 291,496 2-9 16,834 37,385 
— 











* i.e., the Mwanza and Bukoba Provinces. 
t+ i.e., the Tabora and Kigoma Provinces. 


Digitized by Google 
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Of the sum of £700,852 received from hut and poll tax in 
1930-31, the share paid to Native Administrations was £157,124. 
Natives owning huts in townships are exempt from hut tax but 
are liable to house tax at the rate of Shs. 12 per annum. In 
1930-31 the receipts from native house tax amounted to £9,744. 


59. Non-native property-owners pay a house tax at a rate of 
5 per cent. of the net annual value of the premises. Receipts in 
1930-31 amounted to £21,338. For the last two years male non- 
natives have also paid an education tax of Shs. 30 a head. During 
1930-31 the education tax receipts were not credited to general 
revenue, but were carried to separate accounts to which certain 
expenditure on non-native education was charged. The credit 
balance of the tax accounts as at 3lst March, 1931, was :— 


£ 
European... eh ose 4,684 
Non-European “8 aus 14,507 


VI.—INDIRECT TAXES. 

60. The principal sources of indirect taxation are shown in 
paragraph 48. The main source, however, is Customs duties 
which accounted for 32-4 per cent. of the total revenue and 
amounted to £565,997 in 1930-31. 


The sums received on account of Customs duties during the 
last five years are as follows :— 


£ 
1926-27 abs eee ost 562,623 
1927-28 ase ae wae 631,708 
1928-29 nae nes _ 697,881 
1929-30 Sele fae mee 739,670 
1930-31 565,997 


The fall in Customs duties in 1930-31 as compared with 1929-30 
was due to the trade depression. The fall in the purchasing power 
of the community resulted in a decrease of imports. 


VII—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


61. For the second year in succession a set-back, and in this 
case a more serious one, has to be recorded in the trade of the 
Territory. The falling-off in trade is, however, not due so much 
to local circumstances, as to the depressing prices in the world’s 
markets for the Territory’s chief products. Production continued 
to be satisfactory, but the prices realized were, generally speaking, 
so low as to leave no spending margin to the producers. The 
price of sisal fell as low as £12 per ton at one period and, except for 
a brief rise when the gold standard was abandoned, has remained 
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in the vicinity of £15 per ton as compared with average prices 
of £21 a ton in 1921 and £32 in 1929. Only a few estates closed 
down. Others steadily continued production, but there was no 
margin of profit for them, and in most cases no return whatever for 
overhead charges and cost of upkeep. Continued activity has 
only been possible by effecting drastic reductions in wages and 
consequently in the spending capacity of the native employees. 
The prices for native produce were also very low—with similar 
results. 


The domestic exports fell in value from £2,635,974 in 1930 to 
£1,645,281, a reduction of 37-6 per cent. 


In quantity, the exports of sisal, simsim, beeswax, tobacco, 
gum copal, and gold shewed satisfactory increases. The export 
of grain also approached the high figure recorded in 1928. Had 
normal prices been ruling, the total value of the domestic exports 
would have indicated progress. The campaign which is in progress 
for the encouragement of increased native production shews signs 
of considerable success, and should lead to increased exports in 
future. 


Imports (excluding bullion and specie) decreased in value from 
£3,982,605 in 1930 to £2,495,596, a decrease of 37-3 per cent. This 
falling-off is the direct result of the low prices obtained for exports. 
Pending a rise in prices of exports, the reduction of imports may be 
checked to some extent by increasing the volume of exports. Except 
in the case of sisal, there is no article of export where the quantities 
concerned would have any appreciable effect in causing a further 
reduction in world prices. 


Volume of Trade. 


62. The following comparative table gives the value of the trade 
volume for the years 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931. The figures 
given are exclusive of bullion and specie, other than domestic 
exports of bullion, but inclusive of Government imports (1928, 
£469,509 ; 1929, £542,737; 1930, £937,695; and 1931, £495,509). 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
£ £ £ £ 
Imports... 3,737,358 4,285, 3,982,605 2,495,596 


952 
Exports... 4,050,594 3,988,365 2,897,938 1,890,722 


For the first time it has been found possible to classify the 
Government imports separately. To do this it has been necessary 
to delete the “ Imports in transit’ from the classification. These 
figures have, however, in the past not been altogether reliable 
and are of minor importance. 
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Imports. 


63. The following table illustrates the comparative value of the 
principal items of imports of the years 1930 and 1931 and shows 
the percentage of each article to the total import :— 








1930. 1931 
Article. 
Value. Per cent. Value Per cent. 
£ £ 

aes piece- repre «| 696,902 17-5 494,066 19-8 

ae 91,878 2-3 38,369 1-5 
na wheat iis age 62,894 1:6 34,472 1-4 
Flour, maize aes a 19,107 0-5 6,143 0-2 
Sugar ae ase ae 67,196 1-7 70,661 2-8 
Other food-stuffs ... ae 203,215 5-1 148,670 6-0 
Spirits ase oh ee 44,584 11 38,345 1:5 
Wines and beer... os 40,553 1-0 27,524 1-1 
Cigarettes ... a res 74,301 1-9 65,772 2:6 
Tobacco”... ee 31,906 0-8 23,388 0-9 
Building materials .. are 277,848 7-0 139,862 5-6 
Tron and steel manufactures 439,972 11-0 106,861 4:3 
Machinery ... nee 221,653 5-6 92,799 3-7 
Blankets, cotton... a oe 43,642 11 18,015 0-7 
Jute bags and sacks see 39,720 1-0 23,520 0-9 
Motor spirit oe oe 175,552 4:4 142,623 5-7 
Petroleum lamp-oil... oe 90,832 2:3 69,789 2-8 
Motor cars (touring) ses 46,817 1:2 23,293 0-9 
Motor lorries bee ae 71,690 1-8 20,172 0-9 





The large decrease in the value of cotton piece-goods and cotton 
blankets is due partly to a decrease in prices and partly to the 
reduced spending power of the natives. A notable feature of the 
cotton piece-goods trade was, as in 1930, the increase in the importa- 
tion from Japan, the imports of grey unbleached increasing by 
1,123,410 yards, of white bleached by 665,074 yards, of printed 
piece-goods other than khangas by 109,695 yards, of dyed piece- 
goods by 1,310,310 yards, and of coloured piece-goods by 281,037 
yards. This increase in the import of Japanese piece-goods is 
mainly attributable to the placing on the market of cheap articles 
at a time of money shortage. The decrease of £53,509 in grain, 
which includes wheat, maize, rice, millet, pulse, and dhall, is mainly 
due to increased local production and more particularly to the 
improved quality of the local rice. The decreases of £137,986, 
£333,111, and £128,854, in building materials, iron and steel manu- 
factures, and machinery, respectively, are due to curtailment of 
building operations and suspension of capital expenditure by the 
Government and all sections of the community. 
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64. The import trade is distributed among countries in 
percentages shown, and consists mainly of articles indicated :— 


Percentage 
Countries. of Import Main Items. 
Trade. : 
United Kingdom... 36-4 Tinned provisions, beer and ale, biscuits, 


confectionery, whisky, cigarettes, earthen- 
ware, cement, galvanised iron sheets, rails 
and sleepers, other iron and steel manu- 
factures, electrical goods and apparatus, 
machines and machinery, typewriters, cotton 
piece-goods, canvas and tarpaulins, drugs 
and medicines, stationery, cycles, motor cars 
and lorries, other motor vehicles and parte - 
thereof, rails, wagons and trucks, ships, 
lighters and boats, tubes and tyres. 


British India Sa 10:7 Rice, other grain, wheat, flour, butter, ghee, 
other provisions, spices, tea, wood and timber, 
bricks and tiles, aluminium hollow-ware, 
cotton piece-goods, blankets, cotton thread, 
jute bags, boots and shoes, and umbrellas. 


Kenya and Uganda... 6-9 Maize and wheat, flour, hams and bacon, butter, 
sugar, cheese, potatoes, wood and timber. 
Other British Posses- 4-9 Meal flour, salted fish, onions, salt, motor cars 
sions. and lorries. 


Total British Empire 58-9 

Germany on 08 6-1 Beer and ale, earthenware, cement, rails and 
sleepers, tubes and pipes, iron and steel 
manufactures, aluminium hollow-ware, tools 
and implements, hardware, knives, shovels 
and spades, machines and machinery, cotton 
piece-goods, copper wire, blankets, hate and 
caps, stationery, beads, lamps and lanterns. 
United States of 6-6 Cotton piece-goods, lubricating oil, motor spirit, 
America. petroleum, motor cars and lorries, other 
motor vehicles and parts, tractors, rail 

locomotives, tyres and tubes. 


Holland See aa 5-0 Milk, tobacco, cotton piece-goods, blankets, 
lighters and boats. 

Japan ai ae 10-7 Cotton and silk piece-goods, cement, blankets 
and hosiery. 

Belgium vs ays 11 Iron and steel manufactures and cotton piece- 
goods. 

France oe bis: 1-2 Wines, tyres and tubes, soap. 

Italy ... As ade 1:0 Cotton piece-goods and wines. 

Other Foreign Coun- 9-4 Wines, wood and timber, motor spirit, petroleum, 

tries. beads, matches, cotton piece-goods, and sugar. 


Total Foreign Coun- 41-1 
tries. 
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Exports. 


65. Domestic exports.—The following table gives the comparative 
quantities for 1913, 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931 :— 


Principal Domestic Exports. 


Article, 1913. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Sisal vee tons 20,834 ~=-31,186 45,728 49,962 «55,939 
Groundnuts sy ~—8,961 = 10,585 = 7,765 ~=—:17,333 = -3,070 
Coffee ... oy 1,059 10,431 8,857 11,647 9,251 
Cotton... centals 49,101 109,607 110,821 82,224 4,349 
Copra ws. tons. «5,477 9,318 7,920 7,396 7,234 
Hides and skins ... cwts. 69,120 65,848 60,988 + «41,872 42,220 
Grain... gs 44,640 282,763 160,924 143,912 260,009 
Simsim ... .... tons 1,476 3,215 4,266 = 3,115 3,825 
Beeswax ... ... cwta. 11,180 9,815 6,721 3,773. 12,143 
Ghee Hes ps wh 6,760 10,002 9,073 += «5,860 «iB 862 
Soap Pad at Se — 162 130 981 316 
Salt vee tO 2,754 2,099 3,046 ~— 2,963 


The following table gives the value of the principal items of 
domestic exports for 1930 and 1931 and shows the percentage of 
each article to the total export :— 


1930. 1931. 
Article. Value. Per cent. Value Per cent. 
£ £ 
Sisal ... en ces eee 1,172,315 44-6 707,177 43-0 
Cotton tes des s+ 247,413 9-4 199,752 7:3 
Groundnuts ies «186,567 71 28,706 1-7 
Coffee ... re bes +» 397,040 15-0 247,037 15-0 
Hides and skins... vee :123,471 4:7 83,915 5-1 
Copra ... wes aed «+ 109,733 4-2 62,209 3-8 
Grain, other than rice oes, 14,421 0-5 34,547 21 
Simsim cue ts oe 32,547 1-2 36,715 2-2 
Beeswax tee ee see 20,297 0-7 47,010 2-9 
Ghee ... te oe ee 16,385 0-6 11,549 0-7 
Rice ... oes ad. see 73,682 2-8 51,209 3-1 


Sisal, which was as in former years the most important export, 
showed an increase of 5,997 tons in quantity but a decrease in value 
of £465,138. The low prices obtained by natives for their 1930 
cotton crop had a discouraging effect, and this together with locust 
activity caused a reduction in the planting of cotton generally. 
The very low export of groundnuts was due to a poor season and to 
the low prices which afforded no sufficient inducement to the natives 
to bring their crop to market. The price of arabica coffee suffered 
but little reduction. Prices of hides and skins remained at a very 


low figure. 
Chief markets for exports. 


66. Appendix No. II to this Report contains a table showing 
the chief markets for the products of the Territory. 
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Transit exports. 
67. Transit exports decreased from £1,880,466 to £464,366. 


Re-exports. 


68. Re-exports decreased from £261,964 to £245,441. These 
figures are exclusive of bullion and specie, valued at £63,658 as 
compared with £92,185 in 1930. The re-exports are consigned 
mainly to Zanzibar, the Belgian Congo, Kenya, Uganda, and 
Portuguese East Africa. The bullion and specie (£63,658) 
re-exported consisted of specie shipped to Uganda by the banks 
in Bukoba and Mwanza from accumulated stocks, additional 
specie being required by the banks in Uganda in connexion with 
cotton buying. 


Manufacturing industries. 


69. The following table shows the number of local industrial 
establishments and manufactories :— 


Number of 
Industry. Number. persons 
employed. 
Ginneries ... oes aoe ae ae 29 2,347 
Oil mills (in some cases includes soap 27 109 
factories). 
Rice mills ... os a on ey 17 372 
Flour mills an eee wee ate 32 259 
Soda and ice factories... a5 ie 46 298 
Lime-burning factories ... sie oh 13 102 
Furriers... side ep ae es 3 30 
Saw mills ... nae ve a Son 18 388 
Salt works ... eae he sna eS 7 586 
Furniture makers whe hs eck 22 157 
Printing presses ... fae fe ies 10 205 
Sugar factories... ase ate dae 5 *_ 
Manufacturing jewellers ... cnt Mes 17 144 
Soap factories * 6 31 
Cigarette factory ... 1 11 
Tanneries ... dss 1 1 
Vulcanizing factory 2 13 
Brick works se 7 _ 
Meat factory 1 92 
Bacon factory 1 28 
Tea factory 1 6 
Sisal factories { : ari 





* Figures not known. 
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Customs legislation. 


70. The following changes were made in 1931 in the Customs 
Tariff :-— 

On 16th June, in conformity with changes made in Kenya and 
Uganda, duties were increased on spirits, wines, carts, carriages, 
etc., motor cars, etc., motor-vehicle parts and accessories, and 
tyres and tubes. Similarly, on 4th December, increases were 
imposed on tea, ale, beer, etc., beverages, lubricating oils, grease, 
and sporting goods. Suspended duties were imposed on 6th January 
on ghee, sugar, joinery, and wood and timber unmanufactured, 
and on 4th December, on rice. On 4th December, Excise duties 
were imposed in all three Territories on sugar, tea, cigarettes, and 
manufactured tobacco. 


VIII.— JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION AND LEGISLATION. 


The Administration of Justice. 


71. The administration of justice in Tanganyika Territory is 
carried out by a High Court established under, and with the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction conferred by, the Tanganyika Order in 
Council, 1920; a Special Tribunal, consisting of the Chief Justice, 
to decide civil causes and matters which arose before the commence- 
ment of the Order in Council ; Subordinate Courts constituted by 
the Courts Ordinance, 1920; and Native Courts exercising juris- 
diction as directed by the Governor. 


The High Court. 


72. The High Court has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over 
all persons and matters in the Territory, and exercises supervision 
over the working and proceedings of the Subordinate Courts, whose 
records are inspected from time to time and whose judgments are 
subject to review and revision. The work of the Special Tribunal, 
which has served a useful purpose in disposing of civil claims caused 
by war conditions, is nearly complete. 


Subordinate Courts. 


73. Subordinate Courts exercise both criminal and civil juris- 
diction. In criminal jurisdiction the sentences which may be 
imposed are as follows :—A Subordinate Court of the first class may, 
in the cases in which such sentences are authorized by law, pass a 
sentence of imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, of a 
fine not exceeding three thousand shillings, of corporal punishment ; 
provided that no sentence exceeding twelve months’ imprisonment 
(whether such sentence shall be a substantive sentence of imprison- 
ment or a sentence of imprisonment in default of payment of a 
fine or a combination of such sentences) or sentence exceeding 
twelve strokes shall be carried into effect, and no fine exceeding one 
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thousand shillings shall be levied, until the record of the case or 
a certified copy thereof has been transmitted to, and the sentence 
has been confirmed by, the High Court. A Subordinate Court of 
the second class may, in the cases in which such sentences are 
authorized by law, pass a sentence of imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding twelve months, of a fine not exceeding one thousand 
five hundred shillings, of corporal punishment not exceeding twelve 
strokes; provided that no sentence exceeding six months’ 
imprisonment (whether such sentence shall be a substantive sentence 
of imprisonment or a sentence of imprisonment in default of payment 
of a fine or a combination of such sentences) or sentence exceeding 
eight strokes imposed on an adult shall be carried into effect, and no 
fine exceeding seven hundred and fifty shillings shall be levied, 
until the record of the case or a certified copy thereof has been 
transmitted to, and the sentence has been confirmed by, the High 
Court. A Subordinate Court of the third class may, in cases in 
which such sentences are authorized by law, pass a sentence of 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months, of a fine not 
exceeding five hundred shillings, of corporal punishment on juveniles 
only, not exceeding eight strokes; provided that before any 
sentence of imprisonment exceeding one month (whether such 
sentence shall be a substantive sentence of imprisonment or a sentence 
of imprisonment in default of payment of a fine or a combination 
of such sentences) is carried into effect, or any fine exceeding one 
hundred shillings is levied, such sentence shall be subject to the 
confirmation of the District Officer holding a Subordinate Court 
of the first class within whose jurisdiction the Court imposing 
such sentence is situate. 


The Governor may also invest any Magistrate with power to try 
any class of offence and to impose any sentence which could lawfully 
be imposed by the High Court. This power has been exercised in 
the case of Districts which are difficult of access by the High Court 
without undue expenditure of time and money, and is a modification 
of the practice prevailing before the creation of the High Court. 
Courts so constituted sit with the aid of two or more assessors, but 
no sentence of death, or sentence of imprisonment exceeding two 
years, or sentence of corporal punishment exceeding twelve strokes, 
imposed by a Court so constituted may be carried into effect, and 
no fine exceeding one thousand shillings may be levied, until the 
sentence has been confirmed by the High Court, while a sentence 
of death must be confirmed by the High Court and then by the 
Governor in Council before it may be carried out. 


Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and third classes have 
civil jurisdiction up to a limit of £200, £100, and £50, respectively, 
except that in the first class Courts of Mwanza and Bukoba, when 
presided over by a Resident Magistrate, jurisdiction has been given 
up to a limit of £750. 
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74. Reference has been made in the section of this Report dealing 
with Native Administration to the Native Courts established under 
the Native Courts Ordinance, 1929. The Courts Ordinance, 1930, 
provided that Native Subordinate Courts shall be held in such places 
by such person or persons and shall exercise such jurisdiction, civil 
or criminal, within such limits and subject to such conditions as to 
appeal as the Governor may by order direct. Courts so constituted 
are under the supervision of the Court of the District Officer or 
Administrative Officer in charge of the District in which they 
exercise jurisdiction and must conform with such procedure, practice, 
and rules as may be prescribed by the High Court. Subordinate 
Courts of the first, second, and third classes may, subject to any 
direction of the High Court, transfer to any Native Subordinate 
Court or any Nat‘ve Court constituted under the Native Courts 
Ordinance, 1929, the determination of any case, civil or criminal, 
where the parties are natives. If it appears that in civil cases 
tried by a Court subordinate to the High Court, in which a native 
is a party, there has been an error material to the merits of the case 
involving grave injustice, the High Court may revise the pro- 
ceedings and may pass such judgment or order therein as it thinks fit. 
Native Subordinate Courts have been established under the Courts 
Ordinance in townships and other areas under Direct Administra- 
tions and are presided over by salaried native Magistrates. 


Crime. 


75. The number of cases of homicide increased from 116 in 1930 
to 123 in 1931. Other crimes of violence against the person show 
a decrease, namely, from 535 to 487. There was a small increase 
in the number of housebreaking and theft cases. Offences against 
local and special laws rose slightly, the principal increase being 
in offences under the Townships Ordinance. The number of male 
prisoners sentenced to imprisonment for the last five years is as 
follows :— 

1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


4,982 4,668 5,148 6,450 7,646 


156 females and 18 juveniles received sentences of imprisonment 
during the year. 
Prisons. 


76. The establishment of the Prisons Department consisted of 
the Commissioner, the Assistant Commissioner, three Super- 
intendents, eight European Gaolers, eight Asiatic Chief Warders, 
and 475 African Warders. 

Progress was made with the separation of the Police and Prisons 
Departments and a Commissioner was appointed whose sole duties 
are in connexion with the Prisons administration. 

There are forty-three established prisons in the Territory, of 
which six are of the first class, seven of the second class, and thirty 
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of the third class. The six first class prisons, which are situated 
at Dar es Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Morogoro, Tukuyu, and Mwanza, 
receive all classes of offenders irrespective of sentence. Second 
class prisons receive all offenders sentenced in the District in which 
the prison is situated but retain only those awarded terms not 
exceeding two years. Third class prisons receive all offenders 
sentenced in the District but retain only those sentenced to terms 
not exceeding six months. Lepers sentenced to imprisonment are 
confined in the special leper prison at Dodoma; and convicted 
persons certified to be insane are transferred to the mental hospitals 
at Dodoma and Lutindi. Information regarding the health of the 
prisoners is given in the Public Health section of the Report 
(paragraph 132). 


Legislation. 


77, Reference is made elsewhere in this Report to the Medical 
Practitioners and Dentists (Amendment) Ordinance (Appendix VII) : 


the Minor Settlements Ordinance (paragraph 133), 

the Carriage of Goods by Motor Ordinance (paragraph 36), 

the Master and Native Servants (Amendment) Ordinance 
(paragraph 93), 

the German Missions, Societies and Associations (Revesting) 
Ordinance (paragraph 44), 

the Mining (Amendment) Ordinance (paragraph 162). 


In addition to the legislation mentioned above, the following 
were the more important Ordinances enacted during the year :— 


The Credit to Natives (Restriction) Ordinance——This Ordinance 
repealed the original Ordinance on the subject but re-enacted its 
provisions with the following changes, (a) the exclusion of Somalis 
and Abyssinians from the protection of this law ; (b) the exemption 
from the scope of this law of trading contracts made by natives 
holding trading licences, of certain limited advances of wages to 
a native servant by an employer, and of debts due for services 
rendered by a registered or licensed medical practitioner. 

The Sale of Goods Ordinance.—Chapter VII of the Indian Contract 
Act, 1872, which was applied to the Territory, has been repealed, 
and this Ordinance provides a law modelled on the United 
Kingdom Sales of Goods Act, 1894. 

The Bills of Exchange Ordinance——The English law on Bills of 
Exchange was applied to the Territory, and this law has now been 
placed as a substantive enactment on the statute book. 

The registration of Patents Ordinance and the Registration of 
Designs Ordinance.—The Patents and Designs Ordinance, 1928, 
has been repealed, and provisions made for the local registration 
of patents and designs granted in the United Kingdom in the place 
of original registration in the Territory. 
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The Posts Office Ordinance.—This Ordinance, which is modelled 
on the Posts Office Ordinance of the Colony of the Straits Settlements, 
takes the place of the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, which has been 
previously applied. 

The Telegraph Ordinance.—This Ordinance consolidates the law 
on the subject, and distinguishes telegraphy by wires from wireless 
telegraphy, which is governed by Chapter 124 of the Laws. 

The Arbitration Ordinance.—This Ordinance consolidates the law 
on arbitration and gives effect to the Protocols on Arbitration 
Clauses signed at Geneva in 1924 and 1927. 

The Electricity Ordinance.—This Ordinance is based on the 
Palestine law and replaces the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, which 
was formerly applied to the Territory. 

The transfer of the Government electricity undertakings to a 
private concern rendered this legislation necessary. 

The King’s African Rifles Ordinance—Applied law has been 
replaced, and amendments introduced to accord with the reorganiza- 
tion of the King’s African Rifles recently effected. The number of 
offences for which capital punishment may be inflicted by court 
martial has been reduced, and further restrictions have been placed 
on the imposition of corporal punishment. 

The Railways Ordinance—The Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
formerly applied to the Territory, but its provisions were not 
found altogether suitable. The new Ordinance is partly based 
on similar legislation in South Africa and Kenya. 

The Companies Ordinance.—This is another case of the replace- 
ment of an Indian Act by substantive local law in accordance with 
the policy recommended by the Ormsby Gore Commission in 1925. 
The new Ordinance follows closely the United Kingdom Act of 1929. 

The Stamp Duties Ordinance——This Ordinance also replaces 
the former applied law and is in conformity with the law in force 
in neighbouring territories. 

1X.— POLICE. 

78. The staff of the Police Force for 1931 consisted of 70 European 
officers and non-commissioned officers, 35 Asiatic Sub-Inspectors, 
12 African Sub-Inspectors and 1,700 African rank and file, together 
with a clerical staff of 2 Europeans, 31 Asiatics, and 10 Africans. 
The Police staff showed the following decreases as compared with 
1930 :— 

7 vacancies for European officers remained unfilled for reasons 
of economy, 4 Asiatic Sub-Inspectors were retrenched from the 
Police and transferred to the Prisons Service as Chief Warders, 
and 2 Asiatic Clerks were transferred to the Prisons Service. 

The African Police was increased by 3 details :— 

1 Regular and 2 Railway Police. 
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X.—DEFENCE OF THE TERRITORY. 





Establishment. 


79. The defence of Tanganyika, together with Nyasaland, is 
undertaken by the Southern Brigade, the King’s African Rifles. 
The recent reorganization of this unit is now complete and the 
strengths of battalions in Tanganyika have been reduced to the new 
establishment. 


The garrison in Tanganyika is as follows :— 


(1) Brigade Headquarters ... 
Brigade Signal Section ... ie isk 
Headquarters Supply and _ Transport 
Corps and 6 lorries oe ies 


Dar es Salaam. 


(2) lst Battalion, King’s African Rifles. 
2 Platoons of a RifleCompany ... Masoko. 
2 Platoons of a Rifle Company... Songea. 


(3) 2nd Battalion, King’s African Rifles. 


Detachment Supply and crore 
Corps and 4 lorries ae Tabora. 


(4) 6th Battalion, King’s African Rifles. 
Headquarters, 1 Company and 
1 Platoon of a Machine Gun 
Company Dar es Salaam. 
2 Platoons of a Rifle ‘incase ia 
1 Platoon of a Machine Gun 
Company nee Arusha. 


2 Platoons of a Rifle Comnneny son Mahenge. 


Training was carried out throughout the year on the usual lines. 

The 6th Battalion won both the Inspector General’s Rifle and 
Lewis Gun Competition and the Byatt Cup (Rifle Competition), 
each for the third consecutive year, while the 2nd Battalion won the 
Army Rifle Association Machine Gun Match. 

An inspection was carried out by the Inspector General during 
November, who in his report expressed himself well satisfied with 
the efficiency of all units of the Brigade. 


Expenditure. 

80. The total cost of the King’s African Rifles forces in 
Tanganyika, together with the cost of the 6th Battalion Band, 
the Tanganyika Rifle Association, and the South African Air 
Force visit, is £104,595 for the year. 
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Health. 


81. The health of all units of the Brigade was good throughout 
the year. In Brigade Headquarters and 2nd and 6th Battalions 
there were four deaths. 

» 


Discipline. 


82. The high standard of discipline in the King’s African Rifles 
was maintained in Brigade Headquarters and 2nd and 6th Battalions. 
The number of severe punishments awarded during the year was 83. 
There were three cases of desertion. 


XI— ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 


83. The importation of arms and ammunition is strictly controlled 
by the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance which gives effect to the 
Provisions of the Convention of St. Germain en Laye. 


The International Convention for the Suppression of the 
International Trade in Arms and Ammunition which was signed 
at Geneva on 17th June, 1925, has been ratified by His Majesty 
in respect of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and all parts of 
the British Empire which are not separate members of the League 
of Nations, with the reservation that it should not take effect until 
ratification of the Convention shall have become effective in 
accordance with Article 41 in respect of the principal arms- 
producing Powers. The Convention is therefore not yet in force 
in Tanganyika Territory. 


The Arms and Ammunition Ordinance works well and is satis- 
factory in every way. To protect their crops against vermin, 
natives are permitted to retain their muzzle-loading guns which 
have been in their possession for several years, and Native 
Administrations have been encouraged to purchase shot-guns for 
use against vermin such as baboon and wild pig. Under the Arms 
and Ammunition Ordinance the Governor’s consent is required 
to the possession of a breech-loading weapon by a native. This 
permission is only sparingly given to a few trustworthy natives 
occupying responsible positions. 


484,617 rounds of sporting ammunition—showing an increase 
of 112,134 rounds—953 sporting guns and rifles, and 213 pistols 
or revolvers were imported during 1931. The number of sporting 
guns and rifles imported decreased by 226, while the number of 
pistols or revolvers imported decreased by 117. 
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The total number of firearms registered in the Central Registry 
up to the end of 1931 was as under :— 


Arms of Precision nee «11,834 
Shot guns ... sae ote ... 599 
Muzzle loaders”... ne «.. 19,548 


These figures do not include arms in the possession of the King’s 
African Rifles and the Police. 





XII.— LABOUR. 


Reorganization. 


84. During the year the Labour Department was abolished as a 
separate Department and its functions taken over by the 
Provincial Administration and the Secretariat. This decision was 
taken on the grounds that the new arrangements are more in 
accordance with correct principles of administration, rather than as 
a means of effecting economy. 


The following extract from Sessional Paper No. 4,* laid on the 
table at the October meeting of the Legislative Council, gives in 
some detail the reasons for the change :— 


“It is considered that the principal functions which are of 
vital importance to the needs of the Territory cannot properly, 
or permanently, be divorced from the direct concern of the 
Provincial Administration. The Labour Department was 
constituted to deal—and dealt successfully—with an emergency 
situation that is now becoming normalized, and while, on the 
one hand, in a poor country the multiplication of separate, 
semi-technical Departments must be deprecated for economical 
reasons, on the other hand it should be regarded as within 
the competence of Provincial staffs, suitably augmented, 
to deal with the special problems connected with native labour 
and the welfare of native labourers. Acting on these premises, 
what may be termed “ field duties ” of inspection, supervision, 
etc., have been transferred to the Provincial staffs, carefully 
selected officers being posted to those Districts where these 
duties are especially onerous. The statistical work of the 
Department has been removed to the Secretariat at Dar es 
Salaam, to which the officer formerly holding the post of 
Deputy Labour Commissioner has been transferred ; appoint- 
ments of three recently-recruited officers of the Department 





* Statement showing action taken on recommendations of Retrenchment Com- 
mission—October, 1931. 
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have been terminated; another officer has reverted to his 
substantive post; two other officers are being employed on 
a temporary footing and attached to the staff of the Provincial 
Administration.” 


The instructions issued by circular to Provincial Commissioners 
on the subject will be found in Appendix No. V. 


Staff Arrangements. 


85. During 1931 Administrative Officers were stationed for special 
labour duties in the following Districts :— 


Morogoro, Kilosa, Arusha-Moshi, Tanga (Muheza), Singida 
(Manyoni-Singida Railway Construction). 


For a portion of the year prior to the completion of the reorganiza- 
tion scheme, officers of the Labour Department were also stationed 
at Lindi, Tabora, and Korogwe (Lushoto District). The labour 
duties in these Districts have since been taken over by officers of 
the Provincial Administration, but it is intended that a special 
officer should be permanently employed at Korogwe. 


General. 


86. The hardships and distress which have been the result of the 
trade depression in most parts of the world have been felt seriously 
by a small proportion only of the natives in this Territory, in so 
far as the necessaries of life are concerned. 


Most of the natives in employment work on plantations for 
periods not exceeding six months during the year, and are not depen- 
dent for their livelihood on the wages earned. They have their own 
homes, and sufficient food is cultivated by the family to supply 
them with the necessaries of life. In extreme cases (though in 
general the natives of the Territory are far from being faced with 
any such extremity) when the means of purchasing imported cloth 
are exhausted and replacement is necessary, skins and cloth made 
from the bark of trees can provide clothing of a type which was 
normal a few years ago. Thus the up-country native family, 
living entirely on its own resources, is not reduced to destitution 
or even to serious hardship when employment is not obtainable. 


While it is true that the vast majority of natives have not been 
greatly affected by shortage of money in so far as the absolute 
necessities of life are concerned, there remains a proportion, small 
in relation to the total number, who are feeling the economic 
depression in varying degrees of actual inconvenience or hardship. 
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This minority is composed of natives who work for wages more or 
less regularly, spending their time partly in their homes and partly 
in the employment areas, or who exist as regular wage-earners 
throughout the year. 


The first type will often travel long distances from home, being 
absent for periods up to a year. With their accumulated wages 
they purchase clothing of European manufacture, pots, pans, etc., 
and furnish their homes with imported articles only obtainable for 
cash. Such articles, purchased in the first instance as luxuries, are 
soon regarded as necessities, and the migration to the employment 
area is repeated at intervals in order to maintain the more comfort- 
able standard of life which has been adopted. This type of native 
will go out to work for a few months each year during the period 
when the lighter agricultural tasks can be performed by wives and 
families, or will be away for a complete cycle of seasons having 
made arrangements with friends to give his family the necessary 
assistance in cultivation of crops during his absence. Almost all 
the labour engaged on a contract is of the latter description. While 
reduced opportunities of employment do not cause immediate 
distress among this class of worker, a prolonged period of unemploy- 
ment (extending to two or three years) would prevent the 
replenishment of imported articles and so tend to lower the standard 
of life. 


The regular wage-earners are only found on plantations as 
overseers, clerks, artisans, etc., but they comprise a large part of 
the labour employed in townships. These natives are entirely 
dependent on wages for their food, housing, and clothing. They 
have become dissociated from the pastoral or agricultural habits 
of their tribes and live under conditions corresponding to those of 
the wage-earning classes in European countries. They suffer real 
hardships from unemployment, and any reduction in wages at 
once lowers the standard of life to which they have become 
accustomed. They often prefer to remain in the towns in a state 
of poverty rather than return to a primitive village life. 


Since the majority of the native population is self-supporting, 
the Territory has not been faced with the major difficulties of an 
unemployment problem, though trade has suffered from lack of 
purchasing power among the natives. In all classes of employment 
employers, the Government included, have found it necessary 
to reduce salaries and wages with varying degrees of severity. These 
reductions have been accepted by all communities with admirable 
fortitude and there has been no unrest or disturbance of any kind. 
There is no doubt that the natives fully appreciate that reduced 
earnings have been imposed on all sections of the community, 
and that this knowledge added to their naturally cheerful disposition 
in face of misfortune has had a very tranquillizing effect. 
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87. The following is a return of cases brought before the Sub- 
ordinate Courts under the Master and Native Servants Ordinances, 
during the year 1931 :— 








No. af persons 
No. of convicted or 
Charge. persons in respect of 
charged. whom orders have 
been made. 
Section 16 Decoying labourers from other em- 
ployment 7 6 
» 18(b) Absence from work without ¢ excuse or 
consent 6 6 
»  20(1)(a) Failure to notify 0 on labour card name, 
etce.,ofemployer... 5 5 
>»  20(2) Failure to notify on labour card work 
performed 2 2 
» 24 Defective housing and ‘ganitation 5 5 
» 25(1) Failure to provide food and means of 
coo! 6 1 
»  26(1) Failure to notify ‘death 0 or r injury 3 2 
x  33(1) Recruiting without permit é 2 1 
» 35 Recruiting contrary to terms of permit 1 _ 
» 40a) Failure to commence service at time 
agreed. we see « 18 18 
1»  40(b) Absence without ‘Jeave .. Ill 105 
»  40(c) Intoxicated during working hours ~ 19 13 
» 40d) Neglect or improper Performance of 
work ... 3 2 
»  40(e) Using employer's 8 property “without 
leave ... 6 5 
»  40(f) Using insulting language we «= 22 
»  40(g) Refusal to obey lawful command 1 1 
»  41(1)(a) Wilfully damaging property ... 22 20 
x»  41(1)(5) Wilfully neglecting property . 9 6 
»  41(1)(c) Failure to look after animals se 3 2 
»  41(1)(d) Wrongfully alleged loss of property . 2 2 
sy  41(1)(e) Desertions ee < 122 112 
» 45 Desertions while owing advance . «=—88 84 
»  47(a) Withholding wages... a wee 229 105 
»  47(d) Care of servants oa oes io EZ 10 
Totals eas =F tee see 705 535 


Health. 


88. During the year the health of labourers generally was 
satisfactory throughout the Territory and there has been no abnormal 
incidence of sickness in any particular area or in respect of any 
particular tribe. The final report on the investigations into the 
illness (referred to in the Annual Report for 1930) among labourers 
recruited in the Bukoba Province revealed that, while in some 
cases the illness could be accounted for by the fact that the labourers 
had wandered down to the plantation areas in an under-nourished 
and debilitated condition, natives obtained through a recruiting 
agency were almost equally liable to illness owing to change in diet 
and climate conditions. As a result the recruitment of labour in 
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the Bukoba Province for service outside the Province which was 
restricted in 1930 to recruitment at an organized labour camp 
under the direct supervision of a European recruiter has been 
entirely prohibited. Special attention was paid to the unsatisfac- 
tory state of the health of the labourers on certain of the estates 
in the Tanga area and a general improvement has been effected 
as is shown by the following figures :— 


Period. 
lst January to lst January to 
Tanga Province. 30th June, 1930. 30th June, 1931. 
Deaths ... ras aes ae 128 36 
Repatriations on medical grounds 14 3 
Fatal accidents os ee 2 4 
Non-fatal accidents... ee 19 8 
Broken contracts reported... 147 48 


Labour Camps. 


89. The camps for travelling natives continued to maintain 
their popularity and have become a recognized institution which 
has greatly benefited those for whom they were designed. On the 
main labour routes it is now unusual to find sick and destitute 
stragglers. A few days rest in a camp, where dressings and simple 
medicines are issued without charge by a trained native dresser, 
enables the traveller to recuperate at the first sign of indisposition. 
It is very obvious to anyone who has travelled over these routes 
in former years what a large amount of sickness and suffering is 
now prevented by the provision of camps. 

The labour routes connecting the recruiting areas in the south, 
south-west, and west of the Territory with the large employment 
centres in the Tanga and Eastern Provinces are now suitably 
provided with camps. The majority of natives who leave their 
homes to obtain employment travel either by rail, where the 
question does not arise, or by these routes, and the difficulties of 
their long journeys have been greatly alleviated. 

There remains only one other labour route of importance which 
still requires camps—from Dodoma, on the Central Line, to the 
Northern Province. Owing to the financial depression the flow of 
labour along this route has practically ceased and the construction 
of camps can be postponed until the situation improves. 


Recruiting. 


90. There has been a large diminution in the number of recruited 
labourers required for work on plantations. Unprofitable prices 
have caused estates to reduce both the wages and the number of 
their employees and the low wage now offered is not attractive to 
the recruited labourer who has to travel a long distance from his 
home. ‘The existing demand can be met to a large extent by local 
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supplies of labour and the recruiting agencies have suffered from the 
universal depression. In spite of reductions in fees which were 
already less than those charged in other territories, many estates 
have found it impossible to bear the expense of this type of labour 
and have found it necessary to sacrifice efficiency to economy 
even to the extent of curtailing essential maintenance work. 


Employment in mines. 


91. The average numbers of the labour employed in mining and 
prospecting during the year were approximately 210 non-natives 
and 4,500 natives. Owing to the low prices obtainable for native 
produce and the greatly decreased demand for plantation labour, 
natives offered themselves for work on mining areas in greater 
numbers than has been the case for the last five years. To a great 
extent labour lives in the villages adjacent to the areas on which 
it is employed. 

The following is an extract from a report on conditions in the 
labour camp at Sekenke :— 

“ At Sekenke a large labour camp has been established and 
conditions now are better than would be the case were the 
native living in his own home. A good food-ration is provided 
to all men having completed a day’s work on the day of issue, 
medical attention is given, and well-supplied native trading- 
stores are situated in the vicinity and run by Indians and 
Arabs. From inspection of the mine muster-rolls during the 
year there are at least three times the number of men on the 
employment roll compared with the actual labour force offering 
on the day of the inspection. A bonus is given at some mines 
to a man who completes his 30 days’ contract within five or 
six weeks. In some cases I have seen a card not completed 
after five or six months.” 

A few instances came to light of failure to pay labour but settle- 
ment was effected through the District Officer after the matter 
had been brought to the notice of the Mines Department. 

There were three deaths as the result of mining accidents. 
Enquiries were held by officers of the Mines Department, compensa- 
tion being awarded to the dependants in two cases. In the other 
case the accident was due to the serious and wilful misconduct of the 
native killed. 


Government labour and porterage. 


92. The only Government undertaking requiring large numbers 
of labourers has been the reconstruction of the Iringa-Mwenzo 
road. A fairly satisfactory supply of labour was available except 
during the months in which the natives were fully occupied with 
the cultivation of their crops, when it became difficult to keep gangs 
up to strength. 
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No compulsory labour has been employed during the year except 
for the instance mentioned below and for the purpose of transporting 
Government officials and stores in areas where mechanical transport 
cannot be utilized. 


It will still be necessary for some years, to rely on this method of 
transport in order to maintain Government services in the remote 
parts of the Territory, and the total abolition of this type of labour 
is not yet possible. The only compulsory labour used for other 
purposes was the employment by the Forests Department of 136 men 
on essential construction and maintenance of firebreaks in forest 
reserves in uninhabited areas. 


Legisiation. 


93. The Masters and Native Servants (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1931 (No. 35 of 1931), in addition to providing for changes in the 
law corresponding to the changes in administrative arrangements, 
amended the principal Ordinance so as to bring it into line with 
the Mining Ordinance in regard to compensation for injuries (see 
paragraph 162). A further amendment was introduced, as a result 
of a judicial decision, making it an offence for an employer to engage 
or continue to employ labour without a reasonable prospect of 
paying wages when due. 


XIII.— MISSIONS. 


94. The following Missions, other than Roman Catholic, are 
working in the Territory :— 
The Universities Mission to Central Africa. 
Church Missionary Society. 
London Missionary Society. 
Seventh Day Adventists. 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod. 
Africa Inland Mission. 
Moravian Mission. 
Berlin Lutheran Mission. 
Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 
Neukirchen Mission. 
Bethel Mission. 
Augustana Lutheran Mission. 


The Roman Catholic Societies established are :— 
The White Fathers. 
The Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 
The Capuchin Fathers. 
Italian Fathers of the Consolation. 
The Benedictine Fathers. 


Some account of the medical and educational work performed 
by Missions is included under the headings Public Health and 
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Education. Fuller details of the above Societies are given in 
section 16 of the Tanganyika Blue Book for 1930, copies of which 
have been supplied to the Permanent Mandates Commission. 


Reference to the Ordinance passed in October, 1931, to provide 
for the revesting in the German Missions of properties invested 
by the Peace Treaty in a Board of Trustees will be found in 
paragraph 44. 


XIV.— EDUCATION. 


General. 


95. The European staff of the Department consisted of a Director, 
a Deputy Director, 40 Superintendents, 15 Industrial Instructors, 
1 Headmistress, 2 Assistant Mistresses, 1 Office Superintendent, 
1 Clerk, and 1 Storekeeper. The Director, who had been in charge 
of the Department since its formation in 1920, retired from the 
Service during the year, and in consequence of the financial position 
of the Territory his post was left unfilled. The Indian staff consists 
of 1 Headmaster, 2 Senior Assistant Masters, 17 Assistant Masters, 
and 3 Assistant Mistresses, distributed among the Indian Central 
School, Dar es Salaam, the Indian Junior School, Dar es Salaam, 
and the Indian School, Tanga. This establishment was increased 
during the year by the addition of 1 Senior Assistant Master, 
8 Assistant Masters, and 3 Assistant Mistresses. The African 
staff of the Department consists of 246 Teachers, 52 Industrial 
Instructors, and 27 Clerks. 


Although the financial situation made it necessary to curtail 
educational work, the general structure of the Department was 
not disturbed. Certain economies in staff were effected by con- 
centrating English and industrial classes at selected Central schools, 
and Headmasters of Government schools were instructed to exercise 
the greatest possible economy in the administration of their schools, 
to restrict the quantity of school materials used, and to increase 
the cultivation of food crops in the school gardens. 


All educational secretaries of Missions were also informed that 
the Government would be unable to contemplate new commitments 
and were asked to co-operate in reducing expenditure in grant- 
earning schools. 


The following table shows the number of teachers, European 
and African, who were engaged on Mission education :— 


Staff. Male. Female. Total. 
European (Trained) aot 44 _ 86 a 130 
European (Untrained) 94 = 89 — 183 
Grade I. Grade II. GradeI. Grade II. 
African (Certificated)... 35 538 = 3 576 
African (Uncertificated) ... 4,074 —_ lll _ 4,185 
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The summary given below shows the number of Government, 
Native Administration, and Mission schools together with the 
number of pupils attending during the year :— 











Institution. Number. Enrolment. 
Boys. Girls. 

Government Central Schools ero 8 1,766 _ 
Government Village Schools Sak 44 2,668 3 
Government Girls Schools ... 3 = 143 
Native Authority Schools aoe 39 3,071 _ 
Mission Assisted Schools... ve 165 10,644 4,398 
Mission Unassisted Schools aes. 3,180 91,520 53,310 

Total... naa Bye 3,439 109,669 57,854 





Central Schools. 


96. A Central school is one in which not less than four standards 
of English are taught or approved courses of industrial instruction 
are given. It usually includes an elementary section and in most 
cases makes provision for boarders. Eight Central schools were 
maintained by Government at Dar es Salaam, Tanga,: Mpwapwa, 
Tabora, Moshi, Malangali, Bukoba, and Mwanza. English is 
taught in all the Central schools, and with the exception of Tabora 
and Bukoba each school has industrial and elementary sections. 
As a result of better educational age-standards, pupils are now 
passing out of the English classes at a younger age than formerly. 
Provision for their further education is afforded alternatively by 
the grade I teachers’ course, and a clerical course at Tabora where 
instruction is given in accounts, typewriting, and other subjects 
with a view to training boys who intend to take up clerical work. 
In addition to these facilities there are apprenticeship schemes 
under which Africans can be apprenticed to Government Depart- 
ments and receive further specialized training in the work they will 
be required to perform. Boys in all schools except those on the 
coast receive some training in agriculture. No fees are charged 
for tuition at the Central schools, but pupils other than apprentices 
are expected to pay fees ranging from 4s. to 10s. a month towards 
the cost of their maintenance. Steps are taken, however, to ensure 
that poverty is not a bar to advancement in deserving cases. 
During the last school-year 1,766 boys were enrolled in the Govern- 
ment Central schools of whom 426 were in English classes, 386 in 
the industrial departments, and 954 in the elementary section. 


There are 21 Central schools conducted by the Missions. All 
but five were in receipt of grants-in-aid, and assistance will be given 
to the others as soon as the conditions precedent to the payment 
of grants are fulfilled; 2,598 boys were enrolled in these schools, 
of whom 933 were in English sections, 359 in the industrial sections, 
and 1,306 in the elementary sections. The curriculum is based on 
the syllabus laid down in the African Education Regulations. 
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Industrial tralning. 


97. Industrial training was given in the following trades :— 
carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring, motor mechanics, metal working, 
and printing. Of these, carpentry appeared to be the most popular, 
and in normal years there exists an almost unlimited demand for 
trained men. Unfortunately it has been increasingly difficult for 
ex-tailor and bootmaker apprentices to find work, and for this 
reason the number of apprentices in these trades was reduced. 
Of the trades more recently introduced, the metal-working class 
at the Dar es Salaam Central school showed good progress ; close 
co-operation was maintained between this class and the Railway 
Department, as most of these apprentices, when they have finished 
their training, will enter the Railway workshops. The new motor- 
mechanics class is also remarkably popular, and there was always 
a large number of applications for admission. A printing class 
was also conducted at the Dar es Salaam Central school where the 
apprentices co-operate in the work of the Government Press. All 
these classes were under the direct supervision of a skilled European 
instructor. 


The popularity of industrial training has made it possible to 
restrict courses to boys possessing natural ability for their work. 
Concurrently with his technical education, the apprentice receives 
education in general subjects, and every effort is made to produce 
a type of artisan who will be able to understand and appreciate 
the advantage of better methods and a higher standard of living. 


In addition to the industrial training given in seven of the eight 
Government Central schools, the following Mission Central schools 
had industrial sections :— 


Church Missionary Society at Kikuyu, Dodoma District. 

Universities Mission to Central Africa at Kiwanda, Tanga 
District. 

Moravian Mission at Usoke, Tabora District. 

Moravian Mission at Rungwe, Rungwe District. 

Seventh Day Adventists at Suji, Pare District. 

Holy Ghost Fathers at Morogoro. 

Holy Ghost Fathers in Kibosho, Moshi District. 

The White Fathers in Ujiji, Kigoma District. 

The White Fathers at Tabora. 

The White Fathers at Mwanza. 

The Benedictine Fathers at Peramiho, Songea District. 

The Benedictine Fathers at Ndanda, Masasi. 

The Capuchin Fathers at Kwiro, Mahenge District. 

The Consolata Fathers at Tosamaganga, Iringa District. 


In some of the Native Administration village schools a simple 
form of technical instruction is given, usually in carpentry. The 
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more promising boys are drafted for further training into Govern- 
ment Central schools and the others receive sufficient training to 
enable them to establish themselves as village craftsmen among 
their own people. 


Village Schools. 
98. Village schools may be grouped broadly into four categories :— 


(a) Government village schools in the charge of registered 
teachers ; 

(b) Native Administration schools conducted by the Native 
Councils usually out of their own Treasury funds but staffed 

. by the Education Department ; 

(c) Assisted Mission schools in the charge of certified teachers 
or teachers on the Provisional List giving regular instruction 
based on the official syllabus ; 

(d) Unassisted Mission schools staffed for the most part 
by the uncertificated teachers qualified to give merely 
catechetical instruction. 


Considerable stress continues to be placed on the teaching of 
agriculture. Nearly every school has its garden in which the 
pupils receive practical instruction. Despite the fact that the gardens 
are used for experimental rather than for economic purposes, in 
several schools the profits made on the sale of garden produce are 
sufficient to keep the pupils in school uniforms. There is fast 
growing up among the Native Administrations a sense of parochial 
responsibility which has already produced satisfactory results in 
the efficiency of the schools under their control. The visits made 
regularly by members of the Native Councils make for close co- 
operation with the teachers in charge. The number of Government, 
Native Administration, and village schools and the number of 
pupils in these schools will be found in the second table at the end 
of paragraph 95. 


Training of Teachers. 
99. There are at present two classes of African teachers :— 


(a) Grade I or English teachers. 
(6) Grade II or vernacular teachers. 


The course for grade I teachers lasts for six years. In previous 
years, grade teachers were selected from boys who had completed 
the second year only of their English course. It was decided in 
1931 that in future all grade I teachers must complete the full 
four years of the English course before commencing their specialized 
training as teachers. The grade I teachers’ course was transferred 
during the year from the Mpwapwa to the Tabora Central school. 
No charge is made for tuition or maintenance, and the course is 
open to boys from Mission schools who wish to become teachers in 
the Government Service. 
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The course for grade II teachers held at Mpwapwa was extended 
from two to three years. The course is conducted entirely in 
Swahili, and its aim is to provide teachers for the elementary and 
village schools. Increased attention is now paid to agricultural 
instruction as a part of the grade II teachers’ training, and all 
are taught to plough and handle oxen.“ The Headmaster of Mpwapwa 
Teachers’ Training School reported that acquaintance with improved 
methods of agriculture has led to keener interest being shown in 
this side of the course. 

The general improvement which has taken place in the education 
of teachers made it possible to raise the standard of the teachers’ 
certificate examination with the result that the number of passes 
were fewer than in previous years. On the other hand, the standard 
of work was noticeably higher, and it is hoped that the production 
of better-educated vernacular teachers will lead to an improvement 
in the standard of elementary education in the Territory. 


100. The following table shows the schools at which teachers 
are trained, the number of students in training, the number of 
candidates for teachers’ certificates, and the number of successes :— 
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European education. 


101. European education may be conveniently classified under 
the following headings :—(a) English, (6) German, (c) South African 
Dutch, and (d) Greek. 


102. English Education.—There are at present two Government 
schools in the Territory, one at Ngare-Nairobi near Moshi and the 
other the Junior European School in Dar es Salaam. The Ngare- 
Nairobi School is a mixed boarding-school which had an average 
attendance during the year of about 16 pupils, most of whom were 
the children of the local planters. The staff consisted of a Head- 
master and a Matron, and the curriculum corresponded to the usual 
course of instruction given in an English preparatory school. The 
Junior European School, Dar es Salaam, is a day-school with an 
average of about 40 pupils in attendance, varying between 3 and 
14 years of age. The staff consisted of a Headmistress, one Assistant 
Mistress, and one junior part-time Assistant Mistress. The Head- 
mistress of the Dar es Salaam school also superintended a corres- 
pondence course for forty children living in isolated parts of the 
Territory where no educational facilities at present exist. This 
course proved most popular. 


103. German Education —Facilities for the education of German 
children were provided both in the schools of German Missions 
and in certain schools which are assisted by the German Women’s 
Colonial Association. During the year the following German 
community schools received Government recognition and were 
awarded Government grants :—Oldeani in the Northern Province ; 
Sunga in the Tanga Province; Mlalo Lutheran Mission School, 
Tanga Province; and Lupembe in the Iringa Province. In all 
these schools English is taught as a subject, and the school curri- 
culum has been framed not only to meet local requirements but also 
in such a way as to enable children who go to Germany for higher 
education to take their place without inconvenience in German 
schools. A small kindergarten school is conducted by the Bethel 
Lutheran Mission in Dar es Salaam. 


104. Dutch Education.—Three schools, all situated in the Northern 
Province at Ngare Nanyuki, Oldonyo Sambu, and Ngare O] Motonyi, 
provided education for the Dutch-speaking South African settlers. 
Dutch education is controlled by a committee of local settlers, 
and the Government paid grants-in-aid for the teachers. Grants 
amounting to £1,600 were also paid in respect of the new school- 
buildings at Ngare Ol Motonyi and Oldonyo Sambu. Bursaries 
were paid for two pupils attending schools in South Africa for 
higher education. 

105. Greek EducationThe Greek community at Moshi are 
anxious to make better provision for the education of their children, 
Proposals put forward for the building of a school at Kibosho were 
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receiving the attention of the Government, and it is anticipated 
that the school will be started early in 1932. 


106. General—The question of providing further facilities for 
European education in the Northern Province engaged the careful 
attention of the Government, and during the latter part of the year 
an investigation of the educational position was carried out by an 
officer specially detailed for this duty. As a result of his report 
negotiations were opened with the Bishop of Central Tanganyika, 
representing the Church Missionary Society, with a view to framing 
a scheme for co-operation between the Government and the Mission 
in conducting a school for 50 boarders at Arusha. 

107. Secondary Education—Owing to the absence of facilities 
for secondary education in Tanganyika, financial assistance was 
granted to parents sending their children to attend schools in 
Kenya. 

108. Education Tax.—The sum of £5,110 was collected from the 
European residents under the Non-Native Education Tax, and £426 
was spent from the fund during the financial year 1930-31. The 
estimated receipts and expenditure for the financial year 1931-32 
are £5,000 and £2,980, respectively. The fund is administered 
with the aid of an Advisory Committee. 

109. The following is a list of the European schools in the Territory 
and the number of pupils on the roll in each :— 


Enrolment. 
School. Boys. Girls. 

Government Junior School, Dar es Salaam 35 32 
Government Boarding School, Ngare-Nairobi 12 6 
St. Joseph’s Convent School, Dar es Salaam 62 _ 58 
Dutch School, Ngare Ol Motonyi_... os 9 9 
Dutch School, Oldonyo Sambu ee ose 19 13 
Dutch School, Ngare Nanyuki be ie 37 25 
German School, Lwandai Sea Sy ee I 5 12 
German School, Lupembe __... ee iis 14 10 
German School, Sunga a ae pes 9 9 
German School, Dar es Salaam oe. oe 3 6 
European School, Dodoma... ede m3 5 5 
Kindergarten School, Tanga ... ey eve 9 3 
R.C. White Sisters School, Tabora ... ne 17 14 

Totals aes at a. = 236 202 


Indian education. 

110. Apart from three Government schools, there were eleven 
assisted Indian schools, an increase of three on the previous year. 
The Indian Central School, Dar es Salaam, was the chief Government 
Indian school in the Territory. It had an enrolment of 184 boys 
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and 6 girls, and takes pupils up to the London University matricu- 
lation standard. The Government Indian Junior School, Dar es 
Salaam, contained 139 boys and 51 girls, and is preparatory to the 
Central school. The Government Indian School, Tanga, had 70 
boys and 29 girls. In all schools, instruction is given in either 
Gujerati or Urdu in the lower standards, after which English is 
gradually introduced until it becomes the medium of instruction. 
Assistance to Indian schools from the Indian Education Tax Fund 
was given to the extent of £986 in addition to grants-in-aid 
totalling to £4,011. 


111. The expenditure on education in Tanganyika from the 
establishment of the Department and its relation to revenue and 
hut tax is shown in the attached table :— 




















Total Percentage | Percentage 
expendi- Total of total | of hut and | Amount spent 
Year. ture revenue(i)| Revenue revenue poll tax | on Education 
on including | hut and | spenton | spent on | per head of 
| Education.| Railways. | poll tax. | Education.| Education.| population. 
£ £ £ 
1923-24...) 13,158 1,315,188 | 410,000 1-00 3-20 0-88* 
1924-25... 18,851 1,558,982 | 226,900 1-20 4-21 0-91* 
1925-26...) 28,491 | 1,975,400 | 674,973 1-44 4-22 1-58* 
1926-27... 45,923 | 2,202,908 682,106 2-08 6-73 2-55* 
(ii) 
Excluding 
Railways. 

1927-28...) 59,682 1,853,828 708,533 3-21 8-44 2-94* 
1928-29...) 75,947 1,972,858 736,800 3-85 10-30 3-70** 
1929-30...| 89,829 | 1,992,675 | 748,734 4:50 10-66 4-61f 
1930-31... 111,302 | 1,749,478 | 700,852 6-36 15-88 5-60§ 
1931-32...| 124,983 | 1,911,500t/ 750,000t| 6-53 16-47 6-25]| 

+ Estimated. * Based on 1921 Census. 

t Based on Blue Book, 1928. ** Based on Blue Book, 1927. 

|| Based on Blue Book, 1930. § Based on Blue Book, 1929. 


African girls’ education. 


112. The question of African female education, which was 
emphasized by the native witnesses before the Joint Committee 
on Closer Union in East Africa, is receiving the careful attention 
of the Government. There have recently been signs of a growing 
desire among the Moslems of the coast to secure education for girls. 
This change of attitude is most encouraging as the Moslems have up 
to now looked with disfavour on proposals for female education. 

A girls’ school was opened at Tanga in the month of February 
under a European Assistant Mistress, assisted by one African woman 
teacher. The fact that the school buildings were put at the disposal 
of the Government, rent free, by the Tanga African Club afforded 
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a proof of the interest being taken by Africans in the problem of 
girls’ education. The curriculum comprises reading, writing, 
arithmetic, simple hygiene, sewing and mending. Excellent progress 
was made during the few months since the school was opened. 
Steps are also being taken to establish an African girls’ school in 
Dar es Salaam, which it is hoped to open during the year 1932. 
The Girls’ School at Tabora, which was opened in 1930, continued 
to make satisfactory progress. A European Assistant Mistress 
joined the staff in February, and by the end of the year the school 
roll had increased to 70. Special attention was paid to subjects 
which are likely to be most useful to the girls in their home life, 
such as pottery, basket work, and bead work. The senior girls 
attended a local native clinic where practical instruction was given 
to them in the care and treatment of infants. The aim of this 
school and of all Government girls’ schools is to provide a course of 
instruction which will be of lasting value to the girls in dealing 
with the problems which they will have to face in their home life. 
The Girls’ School at Malangali in the Iringa Province also progressed 
satisfactorily. The roll increased to 51, and a small clinic for women 
and children was established under the direction of a qualified 
lady ‘doctor, the wife of one of the Superintendents of Education 
at the Central school. This clinic was attended by the older children 
who receive there more advanced lessons in practical hygiene and 
mother-craft. 

A girls’ school was also conducted in the Iringa Province by the 
Roman Catholic Consolata Mission at Tosamaganga. This school 
received a grant-in-aid from the Government, and was favourably 
reported upon by the Government Inspectors. General hygiene, 
mother-craft, and cooking are taught in addition to the usual 
academic subjects. The average attendance was 104. The children 
are encouraged to make notes of their work in order that they may 
have a permanent record after leaving school of the instruction 
given them. In the Central Province the Church Missionary 
Society have a girls’ school at Mvumi about 30 miles from Dodoma, 
the capital of the Province. The school buildings are modelled on 
the local tribal huts, and a native mode of life is maintained as far 
as possible. Every effort is made to show the children the many 
ways in which conditions may be improved in their own homes. 


113. General—Both the Government and the Missionary Societies 
are fully conscious of the vital importance of obtaining African 
women teachers, of whom there is at present a great scarcity, 
and steps are being taken to make more adequate provision for 
their training. 

114. The table given below shows the number of girls’ boarding- 
schools maintained by Missionary Societies. In addition to these 
a large number of village day-schools are co-educational. The 
total enrolment of 1,287 in the boarding schools showed an increase 
of 519 on the previous year. 
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Number of 
Missionary Society. Province. Schools. Enrolment. 

U.M.C.A. Masasi Diocese... we ws Lindi 1 120 
U.M.C.A. Zanzibar ... ay nae +» Tanga 1 60 
Church Missionary Society ... ra «Central 2 120 
Leipzig Lutheran... ae 38 «Northern 1 46 
African Inland Mission... ah + Tabora 1 33 
Seventh Day Adventists... ees +. Tanga 1 9 
Bethel Mission 3 363 ee «.» Bukoba 1 25 
R.C. Holy Ghost Fathers ... tae «.. Northern 2 140 
R.C. White Fathers ... an 55 ws Tabora 1 58 
R.C. White Fathers ... ar see +» Mwanza 1 98 
R.C. White Fathers... 9... 0. ss) Kigoma. 1 127 
R.C. White Fathers ... i; ans « Bukoba 1 19 
R.C. Capuchin Fathers eos ae :.» Mahenge 3 187 
R.C. Capuchin Fathers nas ae .» Eastern 1 56 
R.C. Consolata Fathers oo anh ia Tringa 2 189 

Totals 20 1,287 


XV.— ALCOHOL, SPIRITS, AND DRUGS. 


115. The manufacture, sale, and consumption of native liquor 
in townships is regulated by the Native Liquor Ordinance, while 
control outside townships is effected by means of regulations made 
under the Native Authority Ordinance. The sale and supply of 
liquor to non-natives is regulated by the Intoxicating Liquor 
Ordinance. The Ordinance prohibits the manufacture of potable 
spirits, controls the possession of stills, and forbids the supply to 
natives of liquor other than native liquor. The Ordinance is 
strictly enforced and every effort made to ensure that natives do 
not obtain alcohol clandestinely. 


A careful investigation was made regarding the suspected illicit 
traffic on the nothern border referred to in the 1930 Report, but no 
evidence of the existence of serious malpractices was brought to 
light. Two persons, a Goan and an Abyssinian, were convicted 
of supplying European liquor to natives in this area. 


To ensure a more adequate deterrent for breaches of the law 
prohibiting the sale of liquor to natives, Section 48 of the Intoxi- 
cating Liquor Ordinance was amended so as to provide for increased 
penalties with a minimum penalty in the case of a second and 
subsequent offences (Ordinance No. 17 of 1931). 


The only spirits permitted to be manufactured are denatured 
or methylated spirits for medical, industrial, and other purposes, 
as authorized by Article 6 of the Convention of 1919 relating to 
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the Liquor Traffic in Africa, and provision is made for controlling 
the possession and use of stills as permitted by the Convention. 
No licences have so far been granted for the manufacture of denatured 
spirits under the provisions of the Ordinance. The supply of 
denatured or methylated spirits to natives, except under licence, 
is prohibited. 


116. The following tables show the cases brought before the 
Subordinate Courts under the liquor laws during 1931 :— 


RETURN oF CASES BROUGHT BEFORE THE SUBORDINATE CoURTS 
UNDER THE NativE Liquor ORDINANCE (CHAPTER 49 OF THB 
Laws), DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1931. 

No. of persons 


convicted or in 
No. of persons respect of whom 
Charge. charged. orders have 
made. 
Section 15(2) 2 2 
»  16(1) 6 6 
% (2) 4 3 
» 18(a) 1 1 
» — 20(b) 1 1 
» 2). 1 1 
»-22(1) 1 1 
»  22(3) 7 7 
» 26 PANG Ee 1 1 
We 2200S a a 88 79 
» 30. 112 95 
at COD 2 1 
» -35(3) 35 20 
» 37. 19 18 
ig. $425.05 1 1 
»  43(1) 1 1 
i 2) 1 1 
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RETURN oF CASES BROUGHT BEFORE THE SUBORDINATE COURTS 
UNDER THE INTOXICATING LiquOR ORDINANCE (CHAPTER 102 OF 
THE Laws) AS AMENDED BY ORDINANCE No. 17 or 1931, DURING 
THE CALENDAR YEAR 1931. 


No. of persons 


No. of persons convicted or in 

Charge. charged. respect of whom 

orders have been 

made. 
Section 30 ... 1 1 
»  32(1)(a) 1 1 
” (0) 2 2 
» — 32(3) 3 2 
»  40(1) 1 1 
i 4B 9 9 
4D ae 9 9 
»  45(1) 6 6 
ne (Q). Ueno Ges 2 2 
5 480) 4a S. 16 16 
»  48(2) 15 15 
Totals 65 64 
Charged. Convicted. 

Europeans ve say xe 2 2 
Asiatics ... aie a na 50 50 
Natives ... sea ee cee 13 12 


Total ss ee ne 65 64 
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118. The decrease of £19,270 in the value of alcoholic liquors 
imported is no doubt due to the reduced spending-power of the non- 
native population. The tariff on imported liquor is shown in the 
Schedule to the Customs Tariff Ordinance, 1930 (No. 16 of 1930), 
as amended by Ordinances Nos. 30 and 48 of 1931. The rate on 
ale, beer, stout, cider, and perry has been increased from Shs. 2-50 
to Shs. 3 per imperial gallon, the rate on liqueurs from Shs. 40 to 
Shs. 48 per imperial gallon, and the rate on brandy, whisky, rum, 
gin, and geneva from Shs. 40 to Shs. 48 per proof gallon. 


119. Native beer, the consumption of which at most native 
ceremonies is demanded by native custom, is manufactured locally. 
There is little habitual drunkenness among tribal natives, and beer 
drinking is controlled by the native authorities. 


Drugs. 

120. The complete control of opium and its derivatives is provided 
for by the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance which was enacted to give 
effect in the Territory to the Dangerous Drugs Convention signed 
at Geneva on 19th February, 1925, for the suppression of the 
contraband trade in the abuse of certain drugs. 

The cultivation of the poppy and the importation of all prepara- 
tions of poppies is prohibited, as also is the importation of ‘‘ bhang.” 
The cultivation of ‘‘ bhang ” and its consumption, use, and possession 
in any form are prohibited by the Cultivation of Noxious Plants 
(Prohibition) Ordinance. 


RETURN OF CASES BROUGHT BEFORE THE SUBORDINATE COURTS 
UNDER THE DaNncEROUS DruGs ORDINANCE (CHAPTER 90 OF THE 
Laws), DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR, 1931. 

No. of persons 
convicted or in 
No. of persons respect of whom 


Charge. charged. orders have been 
made. 
Section 9 (c) ays as 3 1 


33 (e). ae es 2 2 
Rule 8(1) of the Dangerous 
Drugs (Importation, etc., 
of Cocaine, Morphine, 1 1 
etc.) Rules, 1930, made 
under Section 4 of the 


Ordinance. 
Totals see 6 4 
Charged. Convicted. 
Europeans hee _ _ 
Asiatics oe om = 


Natives ... se 6 4 
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XVI.— PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Expenditure. 


121. The sum of £260,020 was provided in the approved estimates 
for the financial year 1931-32 for medical and sanitation services, 
a decrease of £10,892 on the provision for the previous year. 


Assistance to Medical Misslons. 


122. Medical Missions do not receive grants-in-aid for the main- 
tenance of general hospitals and dispensaries controlled by them. 
In certain cases where Government medical services are not available, 
fees for attendance on Government patients are paid to the Missions. 
Assistance in the form of specific drugs and equipment is also given 
when campaigns against diseases such as ankylostomiasis, leprosy, 
sleeping-sickness, etc., are being undertaken. A subsidy of £1,350 
towards the salaries of fully-trained nurses employed as maternity 
child-welfare workers was made to the Church Missionary Society, 
and a contribution of £150 to the native maternity home maintained 
by the Africa Inland Mission near Shinyanga. 

The Government also receives great assistance from Missions in 
the control of leper settlements, and funds totalling £1,685 were 
allocated to Missions for the maintenance of the inmates of the 
settlements supervised by them. The Lutindi Mental Hospital, 
which serves the Tanga and Northern Provinces, is supervised by the 
Lutheran Mission, and approximately £900 a year is provided by 
the Government towards the cost. 


Economies effected. 


123. The financial position in the Territory demanded that 
economies should be effected wherever possible. Every effort 
was made to reduce expenditure with a minimum of interference 
to essential medical services. The medical officers at Lushoto and 
Kondoa-Irangi were withdrawn and these stations are now in the 
medical charge of sub-assistant surgeons. Lushoto can be visited 
from Tanga and Kondoa-Irangi from Dodoma should the services 
of a medical officer be required. Senior posts, as they become 
vacant, are for the present not being filled, while reductions in the 
subordinate staff have been made at the larger stations. Up to 
the end of the year it had not been found necessary to close any 
medical stations with the exception of one minor dispensary which 
was in the charge of an African dispenser. 


Hospitals and asylums. 

124. The buildings sanctioned for the’new native hospital at 
Tabora were completed and occupied during the year, and money 
provided for the reconstruction of the native hospital at Arusha. 
Shortage of funds made it necessary to postpone the building of the 
new Asiatic and native hospital at Dar es Salaam, which had been 
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planned at an estimated cost of approximately £100,000. In place 
of the latter a sum exceeding £3,000 was provided to make extensive 
alterations and additions to Government buildings adjoining the 
present Sewa Hadji Hospital. When these alterations are completed, 
® new out-patient department with an operating theatre, waiting 
rooms, etc., will be available together with two wards. This new 
accommodation will enable the whole present hospital to be re- 
arranged, and will greatly increase the comfort and convenience of 
both patients and staff. 


Attendance at hospitals. 


125. There was a decrease of 1,426 in-patients and an increase 
of 29,801 out-patients treated in Government hospitals, the figures 
for the last six years being as follows :— 





Year. In-patients. Out-patients. Total. 
19260 TY. har 26,640 342,653 369,203 
19870 ES Ze 27'819 261,899 289,718 
1928 a 31,589 356,106 387,695 
1929 Jae 33,470 360,001 393,471 
1930... owe ee 33,052 393,783 426,835 
1931 31,626 423,584 455,210 


These figures do not include admissions and attendances at maternity 
and child-welfare clinics. 


Maternity and child welfare. 


126. The financial assistance given to Missionary Societies has 
already been mentioned in paragraph 122. The figures for all 
clinics during the last five years are given below :— 


1927, 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


Total number of  confinements 507 1,645 2,521 2,399 2,710 
admitted to clinics. 
Total number of confinements 114 167 55 49 499 


attended to elsewhere. 
Total number of new cases (in- and 
out-patients) seen at clinics :— 


Mothers ies eee a 10,736 16,686 28,858 24,569 30,558 
Children 3 see ee 16,519 24,870 38,682 31,553 45,418 
Total number of attendances at 
clinics :— 
Mothers Of aes «+ 27,745 74,340 148,006 164,833 251,704 
Children iA nd «+ 36,725 90,747 197,021 219,133 352,155 


Native dispensers. 


127. At the end of the year, 85 trained African dispensers were 
employed by the Medical Department, while 16 were under training. 
The alterations to the Sewa Hadji Hospital already mentioned 
will render available two rooms which are being adapted for use as 
class-rooms, and refresher courses will be commenced which will 
include practical instruction in the out-patient department and 
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wards of the hospital. These courses should be of value in main- 
taining the efficiency of those African dispensers who, after passing 
their examinations, have not been stationed in hospitals under 
the supervision of a medical officer. 


Tribal dispensaries. 


128. These dispensaries and the dressers in charge are controlled 
and financed by the Native Administrations. Medical officers 
in charge of Districts are responsible for the training of the dressers 
and exercise general supervision, so far as is possible, over the 
dispensaries. Financial considerations prevented expansion, but 
the services were well maintained. The attendances during the 
year were 369,735, an increase of 17,312 over 1930. 


The figures for the last four years are as follows :— 


1928 aa ame es we 141,300 
1929 see ees see ase 190,545 
1930 oe yee a a 352,423 
1931 ace wee er ae 369,735 


129. Particulars of the number of dispensaries open during 
1931-32 and of the new ones it is hoped to build in 1932 are given 
in the following table :— 


NumBer OF TRIBAL DISPENSARIES BY PROVINCES. 
No. open No. to be 
during opened in 
i 1931-32. 1932. 
Bukoba i ee we = 26 —_ 


Central Aes ee ies; eae 1 
Eastern Be see we 29 _— 
Iringa ma ee ww = 40 — 
Kigoma oe vik is 7 —_ 
Lindi ... ues Pr a 18 
Mahenge Ses ax .. 380 


1 

Mwanza ae ss a. = =—56 _— 
Northern te ee «. 10 3 
Tabora Rees re see 21. 2 
Tanga mati De ee 1) 1 
8 


Totals... aze vee 285 
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Tuberculosis. 


130. The Tuberculosis Hospital at Kibongoto, with its sub- 
station at Usangi and branch dispensaries on the slopes of 
Kilimanjaro, continued its work throughout the year. In addition 
to tuberculosis, this unit deals with large numbers of general medical 
and surgical cases from the Wachagga tribe. 


The laboratory and quarters at Moshi for use by the staff engaged 
in the special investigation were completed and occupied. Intra 
dermal tests, X-ray and sputum examinations have been carried 
out on large numbers of estate labourers, school children, prisoners, 
warders, and police in addition to the general native population. 
The investigations are not yet completed and summarized, but there 
are clear indications that the disease is far more common in this 
district than amongst similar communities in Europe. The medical 
officer in charge of the Native Hospital at Moshi is working in close 
collaboration with this unit, and has allocated a number of beds 
in the hospital for the specialized treatment of tuberculosis patients. 
The funds provided by the Colonial Development Fund will be 
exhausted at an early date, and the cost of this investigation will 
in future be met out of the Medical vote. The need for economy 
will necessitate reduction of staff, but the investigation will be 
continued. 


Venereal disease and yaws. 


131. The popularity of treatment by injection continues. 
29,662 cases of syphilis and 112,128 cases of yaws were treated 
during the year. 


The figures for the last seven years are as follows :— 


Syphilis. Yaws. 

1925... tes wee «11,288 74,638 
1926 ... wes rey ee 17,751 96,624 
1927 ... sae ica ss» 20,804 120,263 
1928 ... ree ARS ss. 24,367 127,439 
1929 ... re Pie vee 25,752 126,328 
1930 ... ee a3 ws. 25,864 137,112 
1931 ... sae we se 29,662 112,128 
Totals... sa «155,488 794,532 


Health of prisoners. 


132. The general health of the prisoners throughout the Territory 
was satisfactory, and an increase of approximately 2-1 is shown 
in the death-rate per 1,000. 
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The figures for the last seven years are as follows :— 


Daily average Deaths per 1,000 
Number of deaths. number of to average number 
prisoners during of prisoners. 


the year. 
1925 ee 59 1,732 -12 34-00 
1926 Sst 60 1,858 -80 32-20 
1927 ioe 32 1,695 -91 18-80 
1928 AY 49 1,826 -50 26-83 
1929 ao 23 1,905-10 12-07 
1930 aoe 48 2,106-10 22-79 
1931 <4 59 2,370-00 24.89 
Sanitation. 


133. The sanitary condition of the larger townships continued 
to be fairly satisfactory. The cesspit system which is in use at 
Dar es Salaam gives rise to considerable nuisance, particularly 
in the rainy season. The consulting sanitary engineers completed 
their survey of Dar es Salaam but their report had not been received 
by the end of the year. Improvements and extensions to the water- 
supplies in several of the townships were carried out during the year. 

The Minor Settlements Ordinance, which was brought into 
force in October, provided much-needed powers which will enable 
the sanitary authorities to maintain small trading centres, not 
important enough to be gazetted as “townships”, in a satisfactory 
condition. Prior to the publication of this Ordinance no legal 
powers existed to compel non-natives, trading outside township 
boundaries, to maintain their premises and surroundings in a sanitary 
condition, although natives could be dealt with under the Native 
Authorities Ordinance. 

Very considerable improvements in the conditions on estates 
employing large numbers of labourers have been made during 
recent years, and the health of the labourers generally was satis- 
factory. Care is still needed to ensure that imported labourers 
are not rationed on a diet differing entirely from that used in their 
native villages as digestive troubles and serious illness of a dysenteric 
type inevitably result. 


Kahama special investigation. 

134. The objects of this special investigation into maternity, 
child-welfare, and public health were fully set out on pages 106-109 
of the Annual Medical and Sanitary Report for 1927. They may 
be summarized as an attempt to obtain reliable information and 
statistics in regard to a typical section of the native community. 
In 1931 an unforeseen factor completely altered the normal life of 
the native, the spread of sleeping-sickness into the district. The 
removal of the inhabitants from their homes into fly-free areas 
with the consequent concentration of population together with 
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the abnormal death-rate due to the disease so modified conditions 
as greatly to reduce the value of the investigation. The maternity 
and child-welfare clinic at Kahama station, which has been so 
markedly successful, will be continued, but the special investigation 
will be closed when the medical officer in charge has completed his 
comprehensive report on the work which has been done during the 
past five years. 
Infectious diseases. 

135. The only acute infectious diseases giving rise to any anxiety 

during the year were smallpox, plague, and influenza. 


136. Smallpox.—In Dar es Salaam District the smallpox epidemic 
of last year continued until the middle of March, 141 cases being 
reported with 29 deaths. During the last nine months only two 
cases occurred, the latter of these in September. 

The majority of the smallpox cases of 1931 were reported from 
the Iringa and Rungwe Districts of Iringa Province. This epidemic 
reached its maximum in September and October, when 1,121 cases 
occurred with 92 deaths. Extensive vaccination campaigns were 
carried out which brought the outbreak under control, only four 
cases being reported during the last two months of the year. Small- 
pox epidemics of minor importance occurred in Rufiji, Mbeya, and 
Ufipa Districts, but the position at the end of the year was 
satisfactory throughout the Territory. 


137. Plague.—Plague notifications were in excess of previous 
years, the Districts affected being Maswa, Nzega, Shinyanga, and 
Mbulu: In each of these areas almost all the cases occurred between 
April and July. Since the end of September, two cases in Nzega 
and three in Shinyanga comprise the total notifications. No 
cases were reported in November or December. 

138. Influenza.—Epidemic influenza of a mild type occurred 
throughout the Territory, but the only areas seriously affected 
were Lindi (in April) and Mwanza (in December). 


139. A table showing the reported incidence of dangerous 
infectious diseases during the last seven years follows :— 





Cerebro-spinal 
Pee Smallpox. meningitis. Plague. Influenza. 





| Cases. Deaths. | Cases. | Deathe. Ge | Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. 
| 














1925... | 1,388) 466 6 3 | 44) 27 692 64 
1926 .. 22 | a oe a 6 6 (1,552 | 209 
1927 .. 84 8 7) 6 | 1 10 _ -_ 
1928 ... 26; — 7: 3 | 43 42 640 8 
1929 | 178 22 10 | 6 fies = 33 - 
1930 4,335 | 734 6; 3 | 6; 1b 56 _ 
1931 1,733 | 148 4 | Pan 22 
H | | 


238 | 172 | 1,568 
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Leprosy. 


140. The provision of treatment centres and the abolition of 
compulsory segregation continued to be the policy adopted in the 
Territory with a view to encouraging early cases to come for treat- 
ment. In addition to the sum of £1,685 allocated to Missions 
supervising leper settlements, £2,515 was provided for the 
‘maintenance of the inmates of settlements under Government 
control. The British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, in 
addition to free supplies of anti-leprotic drugs, granted financial 
assistance for the erection of treatment centres to the Africa Inland 
Mission, the Benedictine Mission and to the Universities Mission 
to Central Africa. These contributions totalled £875. 


Trypanosomiasis. 


141. The policy of concentrating the inhabitants of infected 
areas into natural or artificial clearings, where contact with the 
tsetse fly is reduced to a minimum, was continued during the year 
with satisfactory results. Treatment as in previous years was 
with Bayer 205 and. with tryparsamide. Research work at the 
Trypanosome Rhodesiense Laboratory at Tinde was continued 
throughout the year. The results obtained were published in 
various scientific journals. 


The numbers of cases and deaths during the last five years in 
the Provinces affected are shown in the following table :— 





New cases diagnosed during Deaths. 
the year. 

Provinces. , es 

1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1927. | 1928.) 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 




















Mwanza...| 120| 172 | 143] 221) 112 68 69 53 64 64 
Tabora ...| 109 | 1,443 | 3,028 | 1,431 854 19 235 461 425 450 
Kigoma 71 105 83 82 450 54 60 59 17 27 
Lindi... 60 25 4 6] — 29 28 7 3 3 
Central ...|. — 6); — 3 

Mahenge _ ass 4 1 

Northern 3 

Bukoba 7 26 1 



































u 
Totals ...| 360 {1,751 j 39262 1,750 | 1,442 | 170 | 395 | 580 510 | 544 
H i 
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142. The expenditure on health services and its relation to 
revenue and hut and poll tax is shown in the following table :— 





























Percentage | Percentage | Amount pesca 
Expendii Total of total of hut and | spent on 
zpenditure) mora) revenuet poll t health on health 
Year. on health 4 evEnMe DOI, 4 services by 
senrices revenue.* | hutand | spent on spent on services Native 
; poll tax. health health per head of Aaminiec 
services. services. | population. trations. 
£ £ £ Pence. 
1921-22 101,918 978,192 | 349,654 10-4 35-7 5-9 _ 
1922-23 89,999 | 1,228,686 | 406,550 7:3 22-1 5-2 _— 
1923-24 92,340 | 1,257,540 | 410,000 1-4 22-3 5-3 _— 
1924-25 106,127 | 1,324,670 | 446,900 8-0 23-7 6-2 _ 
1925-26 147,703 | 1,975,400 | 674,973 7-5 21-9 8-5 _ 
1926-27 183,811 | 2,202,908 | 682,106 8-3 26-9 10-7 t 
1927-28 199,346 | 1,904,106 | 708,533 10-5 28-1 11-1 pe 
1928-29 232,467 | 1,972,858 | 736,970 11-8 31-5 11-8 13,096 
1929-30 248,233 | 1,992,675 | 748,734 12-5 33-1 12-5 16,830 
1930-31 261,519 | 1,749,478 | 700,852 14-9 37-3 13-2 16,684 
! 





* From 1921-22 to 1926-27 includes Railway revenue. 
+ From 1926-27 onwards includes amounts refunded to Native Treasuries. 
t Statistics not available. 


XVII—LAND AND SURVEYS. 


Land. 


143. The land legislation of the Territory and the principles 
governing land tenure have been fully described in previous Reports. 
An Ordinance to amend the Land Acquisition Ordinance was passed 
with the object of enabling a company to acquire land compulsorily 
for works of public utility. 


144. The Report of the special Land Development Survey 
(referred to in paragraph 131 of the 1930 Report) on the agricultural 
possibilities of the Uluguru Mountains in the Morogoro District 
of the Eastern Province was published during the year. 


145. Owing to the economic depression there was little demand 
for agricultural land. Only 24,470 acres were alienated during 
the year, while some 20,000 acres were surrendered. 


Rights of occupancy in respect of 458 trading-plots were disposed 
of and 367 plots were given up. 


55 plots for missions, churches, mosques, etc., were granted and 
a like number of sites for factories, go-downs and miscellaneous 
purposes were taken up. 
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Surveys. 
SURVEY OF THE ARC OF THE 30TH MERIDIAN. 


146. Work was begun on the continuation in Tanganyika Territory 
of the geodetic triangulation along the Arc of the 30th Meridian. 
This work when completed will constitute the basis of an accurate 
survey for a considerable region of the African Continent and will 
thus be of international importance. A standard of technical 
skill and responsibility commensurate with that required of officers 
appointed to conduct an international boundary survey is essential 
and special arrangements were made for the appointment of the 
officers who are now engaged on the work in Tanganyika and the 
adjoining portion of Northern Rhodesia. 

Apart from the international value of this work, it will ensure 
an orderly and permanent framework on which to base secondary 
triangulation within the Territory. 

The work is being financed by a free grant of £7,000 from the 
Colonial Development Fund, the remaining £7,000 which it is 
estimated will be required for the completion of the work in 
Tanganyika being obtained from loan funds. 


Survey or ANGLO-BELGIAN BounpDary. 


147. Reference has already been made in paragraph 7 to the 
survey of that section of the boundary between Tanganyika and 
the Belgian Congo which is formed by the Kagera River. The 
exact position of the boundary had been left undefined in the 
Boundary Treaty and this survey was undertaken in order that an 
exact demarcation might be made. 


SuRvEYS IN CONNEXION wiTH SuacESTED RaILway 
ConsTRUCTION. 

148. Reference will be found in paragraph 199 to surveys under- 
taken as a result of the Railway Commission’s recommendations, 
of routes from Kilosa to Ifakara on the south, and to Korogwe on 
the north, and of the Kilombero River system. 


SuRvEYS (GENERAL). 

149. During the year, title-deed plans were completed in respect 
of 166 farms, covering an area of 167,735 acres, 270 township plots, 
96 trading-centre plots, 44 cotton-market plots and one ginnery 
site. The computations were completed of 160 farms with an 
aggregate area of 155,858 acres, 1,772 township, trading-centre, 
and cotton-market plots, and 105 miscellaneous surveys. The 
traverses run in respect of these surveys amounted to 765 miles in 
length. 

Systematic networks of permanently marked traverses were 
completed in the townships of Tanga and Mwanza. The systematic 
surveys of the townships of Lindi, Iringa, Morogoro, Singida, and 
Kondoa-Irangi were in progress at the end of the year. 
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A triangulation party consisting of three Staff Surveyors under 
the supervision of a District Surveyor commenced work in June, 
and good progress was made in the area between Bagamoyo and 
Arusha. 

The prints issued by the Drawing Office during the year 
numbered 6,308. 


AERIAL SURVEYS.* 


150. The following aerial surveys were carried out during the 
year :— 
Estimated value in 
terms of ground 





survey. 
Iringa Township, 1/1,000 nas 1,200 
Kondoa-Irangi Township, 1/1, 000 ae 800 
Morogoro Township, 1/1,000 _... 1,600 
Area south side K.A.R. Cantonment 

Dar es Salaam, 1/2,500 =e 500 
Kondutchi Estate... Ss 100 
Msagani Sisal Estate and Oyster Bay « 

Suburb uae say ee, 100 
Kazikazi Reconnaissance Surv: ey ae 500 
Shinyanga Reconnaisance Survey ay 150 

Total ... oe eh £4,950 





151. During the year, approximately 60,000 miles were flown 
(52,000 miles since 12th June). On Ist June the Government 
aeroplanes, when not required for other duties, were made available 
for the transport of members of the public. The revenue earned 
during the year in respect of transport fees amounted to £1,125 
(£1,035 since 12th June). 


152. A weekly coastal air-mail service between Dar es Salaam, 
Zanzibar, Tanga, and Mombasa was inaugurated on 21st October 
as a temporary expedient pending the opening to traffic of the 
southern sections of the Imperial Airways’ service. The total 
weight of local and European mail carried was approximately 
586 lb. and the revenue earned approximately £114. By means of 
this service the time of transit between Dar es Salaam and Croydon 
was reduced on an average from 13 days to 10 days. 


153. The amount of time saved by senior officials using air 
transport was 201 days (170-days since 12th June) and the value 
of the time saved in terms of their salaries was £763 (£650 since 
12th June). 





* Note.—For convenience, an account of the work performed by the Government, 
Air Service other than on survey duties is included here. 
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154. Nearly all the work detailed above was carried out during 
the last six and a half months of the year. Only one aeroplane 
was in operation up to the middle of May and two only between 
that date and 23rd June. The Government fleet now consists of 
three Avro Survey aeroplanes, two Avro Avians and one Comper 
Swift. Since 2nd January, when a machine was forced to land, 
only minor damage being inflicted, the service has maintained a 
100 per cent. reliability. The Dar es Salaam hangar, capable of 
holding from six to ten aeroplanes, was completed at the end of 
March. 


155. During the year the expenditure in connexion with the 
Government Air Service was as follows :— 


I. Recurrent Expenditure. Total £4,809 
(a) Provided for under Survey Head of the £ 
1931-32 Estimates :— 
Staff salaries ... ou ba eet rer 2,732 
Passages wee a Bee aoe he 137 
Outfit allowances... oes Bes ese 30 
Photographic material ©... +... coy 316 
Tools and repairs... ve Rese ake 62 
Incidental expenses... ..... Se eee 37 
Petrol and oil eee bee ate EO 855 
Electric light aes es whe ee 20 
Total ... se Ne Sera we £4,189 
(b) Provided from Loan Funds :-— £ 
Salaries a8 oe vee a0 aes 213 
Petrol and oil ae os ee ie 375 
Incidental expenses ... i is oe 32 
Total ... ecg os tse vee £620 
Il. Extraordinary Expenditure. Total £5,441 
(a) Provided from Loan Funds :— £ 
Three aeroplanes... a oe we 4,045 
Contact printer aes af Bet tes 65 
Instruments ... Ms ec Hee Hes 159 
Aircraft spares Be BS ae ee 301 
Hangar as es Se nar 8 465 
Tools a ry on ioe Gea 26 
Landing grounds... a aA ote 203 
Furniture... os oe Biss Bae 5 


Total ... Lick Be sins ... £5,269 
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(6) Provided under Survey Head of the 1931-32 


Estimates :— me 
Aircraft spares se we nas Sue 60 
Tools Se ar mee wee ie 97 
Fixing arc- lamps ne a at fo 15 

Total ... oe Ses fs aon £172 


XVIII.— FORESTRY. 


Areas. 

156. Examination of the forest area, actively continued during 
the year, has resulted in a further 14,530 acres, hitherto unreserved, 
passing into the category of reserved forest. The estimated area 
of unreserved forest has risen by 10,470 acres, 5,000 acres of which 
was formerly shown as privately owned. 

The areas falling under each category at the end of the year 
were calculated to be as follows :— 


Sq. miles. 
Forest Reserves ... tee tae ane ee «-- 4,009 
As yet unreserved forest sis we Se ne 77 
Private forest ... oo 63 


The above areas are exclusive of houses ob square sca of 
savannah forests containing timber of commercial value, but not 
concentrated. 


Survey and working plans. 


157. Boundary demarcation and forest surveys were carried 
out by officers of the Surveys and Forests Departments in Iringa, 
Mbulu, Handeni, and Korogwe, and good progress was made. The 
strip enumeration of the forests of the northern side of Kilimanjaro, 
upon which the working plan is to be based, was proceeded with. 


Forest fires and protection. 


158. No serious fires entered reserved forests, but the burning 
of the savannah and bush country occurred as usual. Closer co- 
operation between’ the Forests Department, the Provincial 
Administration, and the native authorities has done much to 
counteract the native habit of destroying forest and bush on steep 
slopes, and of indiscriminate firing of large areas. Fire lines were 
made and burnt off round most of the important Reserves; and 
fire patrols were employed during the dry season, wherever the 
fire hazard warranted it. 
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Timber trade. 


159. The trade depression has still further affected the saw- 
milling industry, which at the end of the year was almost at a 
standstill. The large concern which closed down during last year 
had not recommenced working at the end of 1931, and only two 
small mills were then operating. 


Silviculture. 


160. Generally the planting season was favourable, and 387 
acres of new plantations were formed and attention given to former 
years’ plantings. Increased afforestation was done by the native 
authorities with the advice and under the supervision of the Forests 
Department and with the assistance of the Administration. Natives 
are yearly showing an increased interest in the planting. Costs 
of this afforestation are borne either wholly or in part by the Native 
Treasuries as, for example, in the Bukoba, Njombe, Tukuyu, 
Usambara, and Kwimba Districts. Principal species raised were 
exotic softwoods and eucalyptus with the object of the rapid 
production of fuel and small timber for house building and elsewhere 
for wind-breaks. The experimental introduction of shade and 
fodder trees into country subject to fodder famines was continued. 


Advisory duties. 


161. Reference has been made above to the increased co-operation 
with native authorities in order to secure the protection of forests 
from injury by fire, and also to the increasing part which native 
authorities are taking in connexion with silviculture. 


The functions of the Forest Department are indeed being 
gradually changed, and the Department is by degrees assuming 
to a greater extent than hitherto the role of technical adviser on 
forestry and silviculture to the native authorities and to Adminis- 
trative Officers in charge of Districts. 


By bringing about a better appreciation of the value of forests 
and woodlands and by giving advice regarding the methods best 
suited to the conditions of particular areas, greater and more far- 
reaching results can be obtained than by direct departmental work, 
although no doubt it will still be necessary for the Department to 
carry out research work and retain direct control of certain areas. 
With these objects in view the Conservator of Forests has prepared 
@ memorandum dealing with the direct and indirect value to the 
Territory of forests and woodlands, and containing practical advice 
as to methods of culture and the suitability of particular species 
and varying conditions of soil and climate. 


This memorandum is intended primarily for the use of Adminis- 
trative Officers, but it is proposed to publish in Swahili such portions 
as would be helpful to the Native Administrations. 
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XIX.— MINING AND GEOLOGY. 


Legislation. 


162. Among a number of minor amendments to the Mining 
Ordinance, 1929, two of consequence may be mentioned. The 
section which prevented the grant of more than one alluvial precious 
metals claim to any single individual, was repealed, since the law 
as it stood, by discouraging persons with a reasonable amount of 
capital from taking up claims, was proving an obstacle to develop- 
ment. The other amendment provided better machinery for 
dealing with claims for compensation in the case of the death or 
injury of an employee as the result of an accident. 


General. 


163. The world-wide depression in industry had the effect of 
reducing expenditure on prospecting for all minerals except gold. 
There was an increase in the production of gold, and considerable 
activity was shown in prospecting in the region of the Lupa River 
in Iringa Province, and also in the Musoma District of Mwanza 
Province. There was a substantial decrease in the quantity and 
value of diamonds produced. 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF MINERALS EXPORTED OR SOLD WITHIN 
THE TERRITORY. 











1930. 1931. 
Mineral. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
Mica... nae 20} long tons 1,003 8.75 long tons| 2,600 
Gold... «| 12,977 ounces 46,364 15,200 ounces 60, 183 
Diamonds... |_ 13,107 carats 27,211 | 7,790-505 carats 9,698 
Tin-ore... Lee 10 long tons 1,400 20-12 long tons 1,987 
Salt... dee 5,907 long tons 35,442 | 6,616-62 long tons 36,524 
Red Ochre... 55 long tons 269 45-8 long tons| 273 
Toray ... 111,689 ToraL uae 111,265 

















164. Mining concessions and prospecting rights were issued as 
follows :— ; 


Exclusive Special 
Prospecting Prospecting Prospecting Claims Leases. 
Rights. Licences. Licences. registered. Granted. 
Issued. Granted. Renewed. Granted. Renewed. 
1930 vs — 340 10 68 8 4 519 19 


1931 ww. = S11 18 21 3 6 154 6 
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The following are details of the claims registered :— 


1930. 1931. 

Precious stones ay oe bse .. 14 185 
Reef gold se sh th ta sce 962) 90 
Alluvial gold... ae oe Se «337 384 
Salt és ie Ee a me 7 7 
Mica fee ses Bits a eae 2. 325 13 
Sand, stone, and gravel aa oy .. 70 46 
Coal a8 oes ase ens ae A 4 _ 
Tin — 16 
Others — 13 

Totals eo He, ee .. 519 754 


Gold. 


165. The export of bullion was 15,200 ounces containing approxi- 
mately 12,493 ounces fine gold worth £57,112 and 1,650 ounces 
fine silver worth £108. Of this total, lode mining produced 7,207 
fine ounces, and 5,286 fine ounces were recovered from alluvial 
deposits. The production of gold from Sekenke Mine was seriously 
affected by a fire in the main shaft. Development on the reef 
occurrences in the neighbourhood of Lake Rukwa proceeded satis- 
factorily during the year. 


Diamonds. 


166. The total output was 8,566 diamonds weighing 7,790} carats 
valued at £9,698. There were 18 stones weighing 10 carats or over, 
the two largest being 29-25 carats and 26-50 carats, respectively. 
The two most valuable were stones weighing 16-25 carats valued 
at £357 and 12-75 carats valued at £279. A number of large 
kimberlite pipes were discovered to the south-west and north-west 
of Singida, in the Central Province. 


Mica. 


167. A further fall in price during the year caused almost a 
complete suspension of operations as far as the older mines were 
concerned, with the result that the quantity exported amounted 
to 8} long tons only. 


Tin. 


168. The Central African Exploration Company continued 
vigorously to investigate the staniferous area to the north-west 
of Bukoba Province and distinctly promising indications were 
discovered in more than one locality. A prospector pegged a number 
of claims covering rich, though limited, deposits of detrital tin-ore. 
By introducing a contract system of working, he was able to win 
and export the ore at a substantial profit. The total tonnage of 
tin-ore exported amounted to 20-12 long tons valued at £1,987. 
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Salt. 


169. The total production amounted to 6,616 long tons valued 
at £36,524. Of this amount 4,459 tons were produced by inland 
salt-works, and 2,157 tons were recovered by the evaporation of 
sea-water on the coast. 


Coal. 


170. The important coal measures of the Territory were further 
investigated during the year. Owing to their situation, remote 
from rail or water transport service, it is ‘unlikely that they will 
be developed in the near future. 


Other minerals. 


171. An occurrence of nickeliferous ores, carrying high percentages 
of the metal, was discovered north of Dodoma. The company 
which examined the deposits decided that they were not of 
sufficient promise to justify expenditure on a further examination 
under existing financial conditions. 


Geological Survey. 


172. The staff of the Survey has been reduced during the year 
for financial reasons. : 


In the laboratory, over 600 examinations were made, of which 
110 were for departmental purposes. This work comprised 155 
fire assays for precious metals; wet assays for tin, chromium, 
zinc copper, nickel, and other base metals ; calorific determinations 
of coal samples; water analyses; mineral and petrographical 
determinations, etc. Revenue derived from laboratory fees shewed 
an increase of nearly 100 per cent. over that of 1930. 


Of special interest were the nickel discoveries, which resulted 
from the laboratory work of the Survey. Magnetite containing 
up to 8 per cent. nickel was revealed by prospecting, and nickeli- 
ferous pyrrhotite, rarely exceeding 0-5 per cent. nickel, occurs in 
large veins. Unfortunately the whole occurrence proved to be 
uneconomic as a base-metal proposition. 


Equally interesting was the discovery in the laboratory of the 
fact that certain volcanic dust mixed with slaked lime and matured 
under certain conditions made an excellent cement for building 
purposes. In view of its importance to the development of areas 
remote from the coast where portland cement is exceedingly costly, 
samples have been sent to the Imperial Institute for closer investiga- 
tion. Analyses of soils collected by this Department and the 
Agricultural Department which were carried out by the Imperial 
Institute show a marked deficiency of available phosphates. With 
this in mind, phosphate minerals have not been neglected by the 
Survey, and one promising sample contains about 17 per cent. of 
tricalcium phosphate. 
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The museum was further improved both structurally and by 
a better classification of the mineral exhibits. 


The work of translating German technical records was completed 
in March. 


Seven parties performed field work during the year, three of which 
devoted themselves principally to geological mapping in the following 
areas: (a) Uluguru Mountains (for mica), (6) Kidodi region (for 
coal), (c) Kigoma Province (exploratory), (d) Iramba Plateau (for 
diamonds), and (e) Oldoway (archaeological). Short reconnaissances 
were also made to investigate discoveries of nickel and corundum 
in the Central Province. 


On the Iramba Plateau twelve new kimberlite occurrences have 
been proved at intervals over a distance of about 70 miles from 
north to south, bringing the known records up to 33, nearly all of 
which have been examined by the Survey. In the Iramba area 
so far only two diamonds are reported. Three other parties were 
concerned with water-supply work, two of which were operating 
drilling machinery, mostly in areas adjacent to the Central Railway, 
and the third party was engaged in investigations concerned with 
the selection of boreholes, and in the supervision of the drilling 
plants. The seventh party spent a short period in the field on 
purely topographical mapping in the vicinity of Dodoma. 

The area geologically surveyed amounted to some 533 square 
miles, and some 470 square miles were mapped by plane-table. 
Mapping is less this year than in 1930 owing to one geologist and the 
topographer being on leave during the dry season, and to reduction 
in staff. 


The total mileage performed on foot by all parties amounted to 
3,170 miles; 10,757 miles were covered by train, 225 miles by 
steamer, and 4,798 miles by motor car or lorry. The two boring- 
plants were transported 1,070 miles by rail, and travelled under their 
own power 90 miles. 


The first meeting of the Sub-Commission of African Geological 
Surveys was held in Kigoma under the chairmanship of the Director. 
It was attended by representatives of the geological surveys of 
adjoining countries, both British and foreign, by representatives 
of the mining interests in the “copper belt,” and by private 
geologists. Much useful discussion took place, and the present 
knowledge of the geology of tropical Africa is being crystallized in 
the form of a geological map. A comprehensive report dealing 
with combative measures against soil erosion was submitted to the 
Soil Erosion Committee of which the Director is a member. 


No well-construction work was performed this year by the Survey 
as the vacant position of well foreman was not filled. The provision 
of water in waterless areas was undertaken by mechanical drilling 
instead. 2,803 feet of borehole were drilled by the new percussion 
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plants provided out of the Colonial Development Fund. Of this 
total footage, 48 per cent. was in hard rock ; the deepest borehole 
was 444 feet, and the shallowest was 128 feet. A total of 108,400 
gallons per 24 hours was thus made available during the year at 
ten different sites. Of the boreholes two were for a private hirer, 
two were for the Dodoma Native Authority, four were for the 
Railway Department, four were experimental, and one is proceeding 
for the Tsetse Research Department. Two of the experimental 
holes were successful, and were drilled to prove the possibility of 
opening up waterless grazing in the north-western area of the 
Shinyanga District, with a view to the alleviation of the overgrazing 
and soil-erosion problems so urgent in that District. 


The reservoir at Dodoma was brought into use at the beginning 
of the year. Although it was not filled by the season’s rainfall, 
there remained at the end of the dry season (4th December) six 
million gallons. It was considered desirable to augment the 
catchment area by constructing channels along suitable slopes, 
and 9,500 feet of trench (five feet by two feet average dimensions) 
were constructed under the supervision of members of the Survey. 
The catchment area has thus been increased from 350 acres to 
540 acres. The capacity of the reservoir itself has also been increased, 
and it is now capable of containing 40 million gallons. 


XX.—AGRICULTURE AND VETERINARY. 
AGRICULTURE. 


General. 


173. The 1931 season opened favourably over the eastern half of the 
Territory, but in the west rains were light and about six weeks late. 
A locust invasion in the north-western quarter of the Territory 
affected to some degree the total yield of food crops, and deterred 
natives from planting cash crops, although they were advised that 
the insects were unlikely seriously to damage such crops. In the 
eastern half of the Territory there seemed to be a general tendency 
to increase the planting of food crops, mainly on account of the 
low prices experienced for export crops in 1930. In addition there 
was some possibility of the eastern half being drawn upon to 
provide food for the western areas where, as indicated, the season 
was not propitious and locust damage was anticipated. 


An account of the measures taken to deal with the locust infesta- 
tion will be found in paragraph 40. 


The prevalence of rats, or migratory mice, which were responsible 
for much damage to crops in 1930, continued ; and losses, chiefly 
of cotton crops, were reported in the Kimamba area and to a smaller 
extent, in the Rufiji District. The shortfall in production generally 
can be ascribed partly to unpropitious seasons and locust damage, 
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but there appeared as well to be a general slackening off of effort 
on the part of the natives and a gradual reversion to a subsistence 
or maintenance system of farming. Such an attitude has, however, 
it is hoped, now been checked by propaganda and the large increase 
of area under cultivation towards the end of the year affords evidence 
of the success of this campaign. 


Coffee. 


174. The coffee crop in Bukoba was almost up to average, but 
the fall in prices discouraged producers and tended to nullify the 
efforts made to secure better treatment of the trees. In connexion 
with the marketing of the crop there was evidence of deliberate 
moistening of bean in order to increase weight and thus offset 
losses. To protect the industry, rules are being framed to provide 
for inspection of exports and it is hoped that inspection will be in 
force by March, 1932. 


The coffee crop from the Northern and Tanga Provinces, which 
is mainly arabica, shewed a shortfall. A large number of estates 
are heavily mortgaged, and owners have had to cultivate their 
estates as best they could, very often on inadequate monthly 
allowances from the merchants who are the mortgagees. Under 
such circumstances owing to insufficient or poor cultivation, careless- 
ness with pests, absence of manuring, etc., the crop is likely further 
to decrease. Endeavours are being made to secure the general 
adoption of contour draining, terracing, pitting, organic manuring, 
and cover-cropping, and to restrict irrigation in places where, 
as in parts of Arusha, alkaline water has for years been used. 


The measures taken by the Department of Agriculture have 
in many cases resulted in more attention being paid to the sanitation 
of the plantations; while a number of well-conducted estates 
provide valuable object-lessons. The aim of the Department has 
been to apply cultural and anti-pest work in such a way as to lead 
to better methods of estate management and secure simultaneous 
action by estates when pests first make their appearance. 


Sisal. 


175. Sisal growers are passing through a very difficult time, 
and a number of estates have had to suspend production on account 
of the price realized being insufficient to cover the costs of output. 
In many instances estates have been operated at high pressure in 
order to spread the overhead charges over as large a tonnage as 
possible, and also in an attempt to liquidate advances made by 
merchants and others. Strong pressure has in some cases been 
brought to bear on sisal-estate owners forcing them to reduce their 
financial commitments by increased output, with the result that, 
despite the closing down of some estates, exports have increased. 
In some cases normal regenerative planting has been suspended 
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through lack of funds. Costs have been cut to levels hitherto 
considered impossible, but the future of the industry is still 
prejudiced by the uncertainty of the market. It is hoped that funds 
will soon be forthcoming in order to establish an experimental 
station for the investigation of the problems of isolating a superior 
fibre-yielding plant, of finding the best cover-crops to obviate 
the need for weeding, and of devising planting systems which 
will result in economy in the after-treatment of the crop. 


5 Cotton. 

176. Cotton as a planter’s crop proved disappointing during 
the year under review but, as a native crop, it still holds a high 
place. The crop gives a low yield per acre, and attempts to secure 
a higher yield by cultural operations were not altogether satisfactory, 
as they had the undesirable results of increasing the luxuriance of 
the plant and its period of growth. The selection of suitable strains 
for local conditions is of importance and attention is being devoted 
to this problem. 


Rice. 

177. The production of paddy increased over the whole Territory, 
but the amount offered for export was less because of the extremely 
low prices prevailing. Towards the end of the year some additional 
protection was afforded to producers by the imposition of suspended 
duties in Tanganyika, and also in Kenya and Uganda at the instance 
of the Government of Tanganyika. Efforts were made to isolate 
good-quality types and to secure their reproduction in suitable 
areas. 


Groundnuts, 

178. The production of this crop felt seriously owing to the 
prevalence of low prices, but on account of its suitability to local 
conditions and its value in native agriculture its cultivation is 
being strongly urged. 

Copra. 

179. Here also there was a shortfall, since prices reached such 
a low level that the production of copra was often not worth while, 
and the maintenance of the plantations was neglected. Efforts 
were maintained to prevent a wastage of assets, and action was 
taken continuously to enforce the Coconut Ordinance. 


Tobacco. 
180. The Department of Agriculture continued its efforts to foster 
a Turkish-tobacco industry and the production of fire-cured 
Virginian tobacco to meet the local demand and in due course for 
export. Care was taken to grade all produce. 
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Tea. 


181. The tea industry is developing gradually ; two estates were 
producing and in the Mufindi area of Iringa Province plans were on 
foot to build a factory to deal with the tea from a group of 
plantations. 


Research. 


182. Special efforts were made to elucidate some of the problems 
in connexion with coffee growing, especially in Arusha and 
Kilimanjaro. A survey of the irrigation waters used in the first- 
named area shewed the presence of excessive alkali. A survey 
of the sisal industry along the Central Line was made during the 
year. Experiments were made with almonds, and various plants 
producing essential oils and others yielding spices were introduced. 
Cocoa plantings of the criollo type were multiplied with a view to 
the establishment of test plantings in the foothills of the Nguru, 
Ulunguru, and Usambara Mountains. 


Native Agriculture generally. 


183. For the native farmer, the Department of Agriculture 
maintained, in co-operation with native authorities, seed farms for 
the production of quantities of improved and acclimatized seed. 
Edible canna was introduced to serve both as a new food and as a 
contour hedge. Natives were encouraged to practise contour 
banking, and it is hoped to extend the use of manure. 

Native coffee-planters on Kilimanjaro and elsewhere in the 
Northern and Tanga Provinces have been assisted in as many 
ways as possible. It is now usual for natives to co-operate over 
wide areas in simultaneous attacks on a pest, and “ borer ” campaigns 
are as a rule organized. 

The marketing of native crops, coffee, groundnuts, simsim, 
and rice, has not been satisfactory. Small parcels of native produce 
are dumped and mixed, the good with the bad, so that a native 
producer does not benefit by improving his crop. Even with 
cotton, buyers will purchase at a low price from native “crop” 
cotton, that is, cotton as it stands in the field, a practice which 
discourages careful cultivation and harvesting and leads to waste 
of crop and poor cash-returns to the cultivator. In the depressed 
condition of trade and with trading stores stocked with goods— 
in many cases unpaid for—it was not surprising that there was 
but little cash in the hands of the traders. This, in many places, 
has led to a reversion to barter on an increasing scale, and stocks 
of goods were off-loaded in exchange for produce. This breakdown 
in the economic machinery seriously influences natives in their 
agricultural activities, and the Government had under consideration 
at the end of the year legislation designed to restore the circulation 
of cash as a medium of exchange and otherwise to improve the 
marketing arrangements for native produce. 
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Legislation. 


184. New Cotton Rules (regulating the buying, ginning, and 
marketing of cotton in the Territory) were promulgated. These 
Rules besides incorporating the numerous amendments of the past 
few years, are devised to enable the large number of small native 
growers to produce a uniform crop from approved seed and as far 
as possible to reduce the incidence of pests. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 


Rinderpest. 


185. Progress towards the goal of complete eradication was 
checked by a breakback of the disease along two main cattle-routes, 
and disastrous re-infection of most of the Territory was averted with 
difficulty. However, not only was this disaster averted, but in 
spite of local restrictions due to quarantines the internal cattle- 
trade of the Territory was maintained at normal volume by the use 
of alternative markets and stock-routes. The main control- 
measures were early detection and strict quarantine. Serum 
inoculations were sometimes insisted upon, but usually were given 
only if desired by owners. Vaccination of in-contacts was tried in 
some of the Northern Province outbreaks, and proved to be another 
powerful control-measure and one welcomed by owners. 

At the end of the year the distribution of rinderpest was as 
follows :— 

Mwanza Province—Musoma District remained wholly 
infected. In the other Districts there were five outbreaks, 
involving 24,000 head. 

Bukoba Province.—The north-east corner only affected, 
with 13,000 head involved. 

Tabora Province.—Shinyanga District remained wholly 
infected. In the other Districts there were. five outbreaks, 
involving 18,000 head. 

Central Province——One large outbreak, implicating 17,000 
head, in the extreme north-east corner, adjoining Tabora 
Province. 


Northern Province.—Two outbreaks, implicating 7,000 head. 


Other Diseases. 

186. Contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia.—This disease remained 
confined to four large quarantined areas in the Northern Province 
occupied by about 110,000 cattle. The Masai within these areas 
do not resent the quarantine as it preserves for their stock an 
adequacy of water and grazing. Also, arrangements are made 
which permit sale of certified healthy cattle for slaughter outside 
the quarantined areas. 
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187. East Coast Fever.—There was an exceptional shortage of 
water during September and October, and during these months 
of high concentration of cattle around permanent water-holes 
East Coast Fever exacted an extremely heavy toll. Increase in 
the number of dipping tanks proceeded slowly, but the time is not 
yet ripe for widespread dipping schemes. 


188. Trypanosomiasis.—Extensions of fly-belts in certain 
directions continued to exceed reclamations on other fronts. An 
attempt is being made to map the fly-belts, but great difficulty 
is experienced in defining the limits of occupation of a mobile 
insect which is often carried long distances by vehicles and animals. 
Also, the part played in transmission of trypanosomiasis by biting- 
flies other than tsetse is not clear, so that the mere presence of 
cattle infected locally may not necessarily mean the near presence 
of tsetse. Losses from trypanosomiasis were particularly heavy 
owing to shortage of water and to depletion of grazing by locusts. 
These shortages forced cattle-owners to seek water and grazing 
within known fly-belts, and also produced conditions of ill- 
nourishment which prevented that spontaneous recovery of infected 
animals which often occurs under good conditions. 


Other diseases.—Other diseases, which were dealt with as outbreaks 
were discovered, include anthrax, blackquarter, foot-and-mouth 
disease, mange, contagious pneumonia of goats, swine fever, etc. 


Mpwapwa Laboratory. 


189. 3,400,000 c.c., or 85,000 doses, of anti-rinderpest serum 
were prepared and issued. Experiments to test the value of anti- 
rinderpest spleen vaccine were completed, and 6,650 doses were 
issued. Both these products were favourably commented on by 
their users in the field. The intensive study of animal trypano- 
somiasis was continued. An important development of the research 
work of the laboratory was in connexion with animal nutrition, 
pasture management, and maintenance of soil fertility. 


Animal husbandry. 


190. At one Dar es Salaam stock-farm the study of dairying 
under conditions profitable to non-natives was continued. The 
breeds of cows employed are grade Friesland and grade Ayrshire. 
At the other Dar es Salaam stock-farm the attempt to evolve a 
fixed type of zebu superior to the nondescript breeds now existing 
in the Territory was proceeded with. Bulls from this herd are 
available for issue to native cattle-owners. The Mpwapwa farms 
were used largely for experiments on animal nutrition and pasture 
management controlled by the laboratory staff. Also, goat-breeding 
to produce a hardy yet good milking-animal, and sheep-breeding 
to impose the desirable characters of the black-headed Persian on 
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the local native breed, were in process. At the Njombe farm an 
extensive experiment in pasture management was staged, having 
as its main object the establishment of a profitable wooled- sheep 
industry in the Njombe and Iringa Districts. 


Assistance was given to the Education Department in connexion 
with the teaching of animal husbandry in their larger schools. At 
the request of the Medical Department some cows were introduced 
into a sleeping-sickness settlement area, as a step in the process of 
improving the conditions of living within these settlements. 


One important failure has to be admitted. The Indian Water 
Buffalo has proved to be so susceptible to trypanosomiasis and so 
refractory to treatment that its acclimatization within most parts 
of this Territory is considered impracticable at present. 


XXII.— POPULATION. 





191. The results of the second official non-native census of the 
population, taken on 26th April, 1931, with the corresponding 
figures of the previous 1921 census are given in the following 
table :— 





Male Adults. | Males under 16. | Female Adults. | Females under16. Totals. 









































Race. ‘ j 
192i. | 1931. | 1921. 1031. | 1021. | 1931. | 1921. | 1931. | 1921. | 1931. 
i , 
European | 1,483 | 4,480 229 746 521 | 2,282 214} 720 | 2,447 | 8,228 
Indian 4,370 | 9,720 | 1,611 | 4,457 | 1,931 | 4,785 | 1,499) 4,460 | 9,411 | 23,422 
Goan 594 1,033 62 226 80 24 62 223 798 | 1,722 
Arab 1,966 | 3,145 | 801 | 1,497 | 657 | 1,227 617 | 1,190 | 4,041 | 7,059 
Ceylonese ... { 7 2 a 3 fort 
Others 333 | 308 | 1oo| = 74] 162} 128 | 137 o4| vai] 574 
| 


Totals... | 8,746 | 18,69: 2,812 | 7,003 | 3,351 | 8,664 | 2,529 6,660 [oe aae | 41,020 





Of the non-native population 66.7 per cent. were either British- 
born or naturalized British subjects and 33-3 per cent. of foreign 
nationality, the numbers and percentages being as follows :— 





Race. British Born. Naturalized British. Other. 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Europeans... 3,429 41-7 73 0-9 4,726 57-4 
Indians a 23,224 99-2 56 0-2 142 0-6 
Goans aes 6 0-4 4 0-2 1,712 99-4 
Arabs me 212 3-0 18 0:3 6,829 96-7 
Others i 338 57-4 8 1-4 243 41-2 
Totals w+ 27,209 66-3 159 0-4 13,652 33-3 
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192. The European community was as follows :— 


Male. Female. Total. 
British (including South 


African Dutch). ...  .... 2,554 1,457 4,011 
American... Sue aoe 42 46 88 
Austrian as ei ae 22 12 34 
Bavarian ea ise eas 8 2 10 
Belgian eae 64 34 98 
Bulgarian... ee Bes 1 _— 1 
Czecho-Slovak “ae “sls 10 5 15 
Danish i ise bee 25 24 49 
Dutch ee eas sae 95 46 141 
French as a So 139 60 199 
German oe eae Be 1,299 840 2,139 
Greek oi tae Be 654 264 918 
Hungarian... see ap 2 2 4 
Italian wee ve om 95 55 150 
Latvian 4 5 9 
Lithuanian 1 2 3 
Luxembourger 5 _— 5 
Norwegian 11 11 22 
Polish 6 7 13 
Portuguese 4 1 5 
Rumanian 7 3 10 
Russian 8 10 18 
Spanish 2 _— 2 
Swedish 20 22 42 
Swiss abe 132 88 220 
South American 7 1 8 
Yugo-Slav 2 2 4 
Others 7 3 10 

Totals 5,226 3,002 8,228 
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193. A native census was taken during the year by the Adminis- 
trative Officers working in close collaboration with the Native 
Administrations and may be considered the most accurate count 
yet made of the native population, though statistical accuracy 
as understood in Europe has not of course been reached and could 
not be expected. The total native population was returned as 
5,022,640, an increase of 5-9 per cent. on the figures for 1928 and 
of 22-3 per cent. on those for 1921, giving an annual increase for 
the decennial period 1921-1931 of 2-2 per cent. 


The returns show that for every 100 adult females there were 
89 adult males, while for every 100 female children there were 
101 male children. For every 100 adults there were 60 children. 
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The total population of the ten principal towns in the Territory 
is 60,409, of whom 22,732 are found in Dar es Salaam. 


The 46 Districts vary greatly as regards population, the largest 
being Bukoba with 277,201 and the smallest Pangani with 17,846. 
Five Districts have a population ‘of over 200,000, five of over 
150,000, thirteen of over 100,000, fourteen of over 50,000 and 
nine of less than 50,000. 


The density of population varies from 111-5 per square mile 
in the Rungwe District to 1-7 per square mile in the Masai District, 
the average density of the population over the whole Territory 
being 13-7 per square mile. 


Statistics of hut- and poll-tax payers were also obtained and these 
show the total number of taxpayers to be 1,588,568, of whom 
207,026 are plural wives, i.e., wives in excess of one. 74,916 persons 
were exempted from tax. 


Thirty tribes number over 50,000. The four largest are the 
Sukuma (598,130), the Nyamwesi (349,484), the Gogo (187,174), 
and the Chagga (155,858). The names of 107 other tribes each 
numbering over 1,000 persons have been recorded but it is certain 
that a number of these are merely unclassified sub-divisions of 
major tribes. 


194. The following table gives comparative figures of the native 
population according to the counts taken in 1913, 1921, 1928, 
and 1931 :— 


Province. Census, Census, Census, Census, Remarks. 
1913. 1921. 1928. 1931. 


Central 517,700 467,590 607,467 579,712 One small area now 
taken from Central 
Province and added 
to Western Province. 

Eastern ... 481,800 463,700 519,216 526,039 

Tringa ... 285,800 342,000 413,882 491,911 One small area now 
taken from Iringa 
Province and added 
to Western Province. 

Mwanza... 620,000 702,300 798,647 1,246,073 Now being combined 

Bukoba ... 270,500 320,100 348,036 as the Lake Prov- 
ince. 

Lindi... 491,700 327,400 357,255 427,627 

Mahenge 210,300 222,800 197,572 208,938 

Northern 202,500 255,900 324,991 344,198 

Tanga ... 305,500 269,900 349,375 355,914 

Tabora ... 437,500 502,100 533,746 842,228 Now being combined 

Kigoma ... 240,000 233,100 290,519 as the Western 
Province. 


Totals 4,063,300 4,106,890 4,740,706 5,022,640 
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195. The number of persons who entered the Territory during 
the year was :— 


Europeans, Americans, and Eurasians ... 592 
Indians and Goans_ - ... oe aie 1,024 
Others (i.e., Seychellois, Sinhalese, 

Chinese, Arabs, Somalis) ans oes 108 


There was a decrease of 494 in the number of European, American, 
and Eurasian immigrants, and a decrease of 1,066 in the number of 
Goans, Indians, and others combined. 





XXII._COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC WORKS. 


196. Reference has already been made in paragraph 33 to the 
setting up of a Communications Advisory Board. 


Railways. 
197. The Tanganyika railway system comprises :— 


(1) The Central Railway, 772 miles in length, from Dar es Salaam 
to Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika. 


(2) The Tabora-Mwanza line from the Central Railway to 
Mwanza on Lake Victoria, a distance of 235 miles. 


(3) The Northern Railway from Tanga to Arusha via Moshi 
a distance of 273 miles. 


(4) The Lindi Tramway, a narrow-guage line running from 
Mingoyo, near Lindi, to Ndanda, a distance of 57 miles. The 
system is only worked during certain seasons of the year and then 
by hand-power only. The leasing of this tramway to a private 
firm is under consideration. 


Extensions. 

198. The construction of the branch line, 94 miles long, from 
Manyoni, which is 363 miles from Dar es Salaam, to Singida and 
thence to Kinyangiri on the edge of the Iramba plateau, was begun 
on Ist September, 1930, and is progressing favourably. Railhead 
had reached mile 64 at the end of the year, and formation work 
was nearing completion. The areas which will be served by this 
line are described in the 1929 Report. 


The construction of the Ngare-Nairobi branch line was postponed 
indefinitely owing to the financial situation. 
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Tanganyika Railway Commission. 
199. The Commission’s main recommendations were :— 


(i) that the construction of a railway from Kilosa to Ifakara 
on the Kilombero River should be undertaken immediately, 
and that the question of developing road and river transport in 
the Kilombero Valley should be investigated ; and 


(ii) that a connecting link between the Northern and Central 
Railways was desirable and, one member dissenting, that this 
connexion should be made by the construction of a line from 
Kilosa northwards to Korogwe. 


The Commission also expressed the view that without the 
construction of a railway the Iringa Province could not be effectively 
developed, and as a means of opening up the Province recommended, 
the Chairman and one member dissenting, the construction of a 
line from Dodoma southwards through Iringa. The Commission 
emphasized, however, that such a railway would not be likely to 
meet its expenses for many years and that the Territory could 
not undertake the burden of this development without serious 
detriment to other interests. They therefore did not recommend 
construction unless capital was provided free of interest for a period 
of at least 20 years. 


There are no funds available for the construction of any of these 
railways at present, and no action was taken on the report except 
to put in hand surveys of the Kilosa-Ifakara and Kilosa-Korogwe 
routes and a survey to determine the navigability of the Kilombero 
River. 

The detailed tacheometric survey for a line from Kilosa to Ifakara 
has been completed, and a similar survey for the connecting link 
between Kilosa on the Central Railway and Korogwe on the 
Northern Railway was well advanced at the end of the year. 

As regards the Kilombero River, the services of an officer with 
wide experience in work of this type were obtained and the survey 
was begun but, owing to lack of funds, is not being completed at 
present. Valuable information has, however, been obtained as to 
the best methods of navigating the river and a detailed survey of 
the river bed made over a portion of its length. The results obtained 
and the experience gained will enable the survey to be continued 
at a later date with a minimum of cost. A report is being prepared 
and will be published along with the report on the survey of the 
Kilosa-Ifakara route. 


Washaways. 

200. The large reconstruction works at Kidete, Godegode, and 
Usinge, as well as many smaller flood protective works, were 
completed. 
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Traffic, 

201. The heavy fall in revenue for the period April to December, 
1931, is accounted for partly by the present world-wide trade 
depression and partly by the diversion of Congolese traffic to the 
west coast. The receipts were £381,894 compared with £630,056 
for the same period during 1930. 

Coaching revenue decreased by £30,383 and goods traffic showed 
a decrease of £217,779. The tonnage of goods carried to and from 
Tanganyika railway stations decreased by 56,858 tons, and the 
tonnage of goods in transit to the Belgian Congo decreased by 
11,697 tons; the tonnage carried was 136,906 tons and 11,556 
tons, respectively. 

Almost complete assimilation of goods rates exists between the 
Tanganyika Railways and the Kenya and Uganda Railways but 
third class passenger fares differ substantially. Third class 
accommodation is that used by the native population. The 
Tanganyika Railway third class fares are approximately one third 
less than those in force on the Kenya and Uganda Railways. 

Heavy retrenchment of European, Asiatic, and African staff 
has been unavoidable during the year. 


Electricity. 


202. The Dar es Salaam and District Electric Supply Company, 
Limited, took over the Government electricity services at Dar es 
Salaam, Dodoma, Tabora, and Kigoma from Ist October. An 
agreement was signed between the Government and the Power 
Securities Corporation, Limited, for the development of electric 
power from the Pangani Falls; negotiations were in hand at the 
end of the year for a subsidiary company of the same Corporation 
to take over the Tanga service. 


Shipping. 
203. Vessels of the following steamship lines call regularly at 
the principal ports :— 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited. 
British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 
Messageries Maritimes. 
Clan, Ellerman and Harrison Joint Service Line. 
Holland-Africa Lijn. 
Deutsche Ost-Afrika-Linie. 
Navigatione Libera Triestina 8.A. 
Ellerman and Bucknall Line. 
Compagnia Italiana Transatlantica. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 
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Prince Line, Limited. 

Compagnie Africaine de Navigatione. 
Bank Line. ; 

Elder Dempster and Company, Limited. 


Coastal services are maintained by the Tanganyika Railway 
Marine, the Zanzibar Government, the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, Limited, Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers, the Shell 
Company, the Deutsche Ost-Afrika Linie, and the African Wharfage 
Company. The ports of Mwanza and Bukoba are regularly visited 
by the steamers of the Kenya and Uganda Railway Marine which 
are supplemented by lighters during the produce season. 


The steamers of the Grands Lacs Company carry the trade between 
the Belgian Congo and Kigoma, while the Tanganyika Railway 
steamers Liemba and Mwanza run from Kigoma to the northern 
and southern ports of Lake Tanganyika including Mpulungu in 
Northern Rhodesia. The Liemba has also been calling at Albert- 
ville, Belgian Congo. 


It was decided to postpone indefinitely the building of a new 
Tanganyika Railway steamer for Lake Tanganyika. 
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Wharves and harbours. 

205. Good progress was made with the new wharf extension 
at Dar es Salaam, which consists of a block wall, 670 fect long, 
together with the necessary reclamation, sheds, ete. The new tug 
ordered in 1930 arrived in December but was not put into commission. 

A comprehensive survey, together with borings, was completed 
at Tanga over the area likely to be required for future extensions. 

The erection of the new steel jetty at Bukoba was seriously 
delayed. The contractors asked to be relieved of their responsi- 
bilities, and the work is now being carried out by Government. 
Satisfactory progress was made during the year. 

Preliminary work and borings at Kigoma were completed and 
the re-construction of the mole was commenced. 

Negotiations were completed for the lighterage and shore- 
handling services at the ports of Dar es Salaam and Tanga to be 
performed by the Tanganyika Landing and Shipping Company, 
as agents of the Railway Administration. 


Air navigation. 


206. During the year the following landing-grounds were made 
available in addition to those mentioned in the 1930 report :— 
Bagamoyo, Tunduru, Iringa, Chosi, Lindi, Singida, and Lupiro. 

The first section of the Cairo-to-Cape air-route was opened early 
in the year, the first air-mail arriving at Mwanza on 10th March. 
Further work was carried out on the construction of aerodromes 
and emergency landing-grounds along the route, and wireless stations 
to meet the requirements of Imperial Airways were completed at 
Mbeya, Dodoma, and Moshi (paragraph 209). 

A number of machines engaged on long-distance flights from 
Europe to South Africa and Madagascar passed through the 
Territory. 

One hundred officials on duty and 86 members of the public 
were carried by Government aeroplanes. The total distance flown 
by Government aircraft was 63,680 miles. There were no accidents 
during the year, although there was one forced landing on 
2nd January. Further details of the Government Air Service will 
be found in paragraphs 150-154. 


Roads. 

207. Normal weather conditions during the year permitted 
construction work on roads to be carried forward rapidly, and the 
programme carried out exceeded those of previous years. 

Considerable progress was made on the Iringa-Mwenzo road 
during the year, and with the completion of this link there will 
be an all-weather road passing through the Territory from the 
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Kenya border in the north to Northern Rhodesia in the south, 
and forming part of the arterial road traversing Africa from north to 
south. The bridges over the Mbarali and Little Ruaha Rivers, 
the former consisting of two spans of 60 feet and 85 feet and the 
latter of one span of 85 feet, were completed, and in addition five 
bridges each of 85-ft. span and one bridge of 60-ft. span—of timber 
or concrete decking supported by steel girders—were also erected. 
The approach to one of these bridges, that over the Great Ruaha, 
consisting of 120 linear feet of timber decking supported on concrete 
trestles and 450 linear feet of banking with three ten-ft. openings, 
was also constructed. Twenty-one minor bridges of spans varying 
from 10 feet to 32 feet were constructed of steel and concrete or 
timber, and 975 linear feet of drifts were completed. Numerous 
minor drainage works, culverts, etc., were also constructed. 
Earthwork formation was carried out over the whole route, 118 
miles of new road were formed and drained, and improvements 
effected over a further 145 miles. 


The construction of the Dodoma-Arusha road was completed 
early in the year. Drainage improvements were carried out over 
the whole length of 272 miles. The formation was completed over 
the last 70 miles, steel bridges, one of two spans of 27 and 120 feet 
and the other of one 60-ft. span, were erected at Bulali and Mkuyuni, 
a concrete bridge of 25 feet span was erected at Ardai, and numerous 
drifts and culverts were constructed and installed. 


A new road connecting Arusha with Oldeani was commenced 
and completed during the year. 


On the Dodoma-Iringa road two 12-ft. span steel bridges were 
erected, and drifts to a total length of 132 feet constructed. 


A 30-ft. span steel bridge was erected at Mpwapwa on the Gulwe- 
Mpwapwa road. 


Work on the Dar es Salaam-Morogoro road was completed early 
in the year. Four steel bridges—two of 15-ft. span, one of 25-ft. 
span and one of 30-ft. span were erected ; and formation, drainage, 
and raising of the road through swampy sections was carried out 
over a length of 28 miles. 


The existing track connecting Morogoro with Kwa Dihombo was 
realigned and reconstructed during the year. Two steel bridges 
of 10-ft. and 15-ft. span, respectively, were completed, and a 39-ft. 
span steel and concrete bridge erected over the Ngerengere River. 
The construction of additional timber bridges is still in“hand. 

On the Korogwe-Kilosa road steel bridges of 75-ft. span and of 
two spans of 100 and 30 feet were erected at Kidete and Msowero. 

On the Mikesse-Kissaki road in Eastern Province two steel 


bridges of 30-ft. span and three concrete drifts of a total length 
of 435 feet were constructed. 
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A new road to connect the Belgian Province of Urundi with 
Uvinza on the Central Railway was opened up during the year. 
Work was carried out over a length of 97 miles, and included the 
formation, drainage, and surfacing of 24 miles, considerable 
embankment, the construction of 17 culverts, 10 masonry and 
concrete or timber bridges of spans from 9 feet to 25 feet, and 
14 bush-bridges of spans from 12 feet to 26 feet. 

Surfacing with murram was carried out on the Bukoba-Uganda 
road across the Kyaka swamp, and two steel and concrete bridges 
of 14-ft. and 20-ft. span, respectively, were constructed. 

In Lindi township approximately two miles of roughly-metalled 
road were constructed. On the Lindi-Songea road improvements 
were effected on the first 20 miles and the construction of a 30-ft. 
span steel bridge over the Mgongo River was commenced. 

On the Moshi-Arusha road a steel and concrete bridge of two 
spans of 37 feet was constructed over the Weru Weru River, and the 
construction of an additional span of 36 feet to the Magdrisho 
bridge was commenced. 


On the Tanga-Korogwe Kilosa road three bridges of masonry 
and timber were constructed near Mziha, while on the Tanga-Moa 
road the reconstruction of three bridges has been put in hand. 
In Tanga township the relaying of the metalled roads was commenced 
and approximately one mile of these has been solidly reconstructed 
and treated with bituminous surfacing. 

Throughout the Territory maintenance and such incidental 
improvements as were possible were carried out to all roads under 
the control of the Public Works Department. The classification 
and mileage of these roads are as follows :— 


Miles. 

Township roads... Ps a6 184 
District Headquarter roads ive a 94 
Main roads ne wae nae 2,552 
District roads, grade Be acces ae es 757 
Total Ree 3,587 


208. The approximate mileage of the main, District, and Native 
Administration roads in each Province will be found in paragraph 182 
of the 1930 Report. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


209. The year 1931 is the first since 1920 in which there was a 
decline in the postal, telegraph, and telephone business. The sale 
of stamps was 7 per cent. less than in 1930. Internal correspondence 
decreased by 7 per cent., outward by 19 per cent., and inward by 
7 per cent. Changes in rates that diverted to the parcel post a 
number of small packets which were previously sent at letter rate 
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caused an increase of 1 per cent. in inland parcels. A slight decrease 
occurred in the numbers of inward and outward parcels dealt with, 
but the average weight of parcels has increased and a greater number 
of transit parcels were handled, with the result that the revenue 
from parcels has not appreciably varied. Postal-order sales 
decreased 5 per cent. in number and 7 per cent. in value. There 
was a heavy slump in money-order business, the largest decrease 
being 39 per cent. in the value of telegraph money-orders. Ordinary 
money-orders decreased 10 per cent. in number and 17 per cent. 
in value. The Savings Bank had a successful year, although the 
sum transferred to other countries increased, due to depositors 
leaving the Territory ; the total value of deposits exceeded with- 
drawals by £3,783, as compared with £2,548 in 1930, while the number 
of depositors increased by 286. 


The following decreases in public telegraph traffic occurred :— 
inland and Kenya, 21 per cent., delivered, 23 per cent., State 
traffic, 33 per cent. The heavy decrease in State traffic was partly 
due to the fact that in the earlier part of the year inland official 
telegrams were debited against Departmental Votes, and that 
Departments were therefore more sparing in their use of the telegraph. 
The telephone service produced a slight increase in revenue over 
1930, due to additional installations, but local calls decreased by 
27 per cent. and trunk calls by 7 per cent. 


A wireless station opened at Mbeya in June provided telegraph 
facilities to a district not hitherto served, and 2,330 paid messages 
had been exchanged between Mbeya and Dar es Salaam wireless 
stations up to the end of the year. A short-wave wireless station 
fitted with long-wave receiving apparatus was completed at Dodoma 
on Ist September. At Moshi a similar station but without the long- 
wave receiving apparatus was completed in October. All these 
stations were erected and are maintained by the Territory chiefly 
for use in connexion with the Imperial Airways’ mail service between 
London and Cape Town. Mbeya alone has any real value from the 
point of view of other public traftic. 


The Territory is connected to Kenya by three telegraph land- 
line channels, with Northern Rhodesia by one, and through 
Nyasaland by one channel to South Africa. Communication with 
the Belgian Congo is secured through Kigoma wireless station, 
owned and operated by the Government of the Belgian Congo. 
Access to the rest of the world generally is obtained through the 
cable connecting Dar es Salaam and Zanzibar, owned by Imperial 
and International Communications, Limited. 


The first service of Imperial Airways reached Mwanza from 
England on 10th March, and the first despatch from Mwanza to 
London was made on 10th March. The extension of the regular 
air-mail service to Cape Town, which it was hoped would take place 
soon after April, had not yet been made at the end of the year. 
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The service as far as Mwanza was not satisfactory, and was supple- 
mented from 2lst October by a feeder service provided by local 
aircraft. Further information regarding this feeder service will 
be found in paragraph 152 (Surveys). Approximately 46,000 
letters were despatched by air. 


The sale of quinine which had increased annually since it was 
first made available at post offices on Ist January, 1926, shewed 
a decrease of 6 per cent. in 1931. 


Public Works. 


210. The construction of thirty additional quarters in Dar es 
Salaam was completed during the year. Work was commenced 
and completed on new stores and workshop accommodation for 
the Transport and Posts and Telegraphs Departments. New 
stores for the Public Works Department were also completed, and 
the construction of new workshops well advanced. Extensive 
additions were made to the Government Press and the General 
Post Office. <A laboratory was constructed for malarial research, 
while additions to the Native and Indian Hospital and the con- 
struction of a science building for the Asiatic School were commenced. 
The erection of an aeroplane hangar was completed. 


At Dodoma an extension was made to the Mental Hospital ; 
and four quarters for Asiatics were completed. The construction 
of a leper settlement at Mkalama was commenced. 


Quarters for a Sanitary Superintendent at Iringa were completed. 


The new Native Hospital at Tabora was extended by additional 
wards and an operating theatre. 


At Mwanza, improvements were effected to the Native Hospital 
and a new Pombe Market constructed, and at Bukoba extensive 
improvements were made to official quarters and new quarters 
constructed for the Headmaster of the Government School. 


At Tanga four additional quarters were constructed in the Ras 
Kazone area, and new offices and quarters for the Administrator- 
General and the Tax Officer were also built. Additions were made 
to the Government School, new wards were added to the Native 
Hospital, and quarters provided for the Gaol warders. 


Two additional quarters were constructed at Arusha, and offices 
and quarters provided for the Assistant Land Officer. At Moshi, 
quarters were constructed for the Medical Officer of Health and the 
Labour Officer, and two quarters and a laboratory for tuberculosis 
investigation were completed. 


Throughout the Territory maintenance was carried out to all 
Government buildings and various minor improvements effected. 
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The water-supply scheme for Dar es Salaam township was further 
extended by additions to the distribution service and by increases 
to the number of boreholes from which the supply is obtained. 
The installation of new pumping-plant was commenced. Con- 
struction of the Dodoma, Mwanza, and Bukoba water-supply 
schemes was proceeded with rapidly, and service was provided before 
the end of the year, and at Iringa and Mpwapwa progress was 
made. At Tanga, service was provided through the new distri- 
bution mains, while the development of the underground source 
of supply was continued. New pumping-plant was installed at 
Mikindani and complete schemes for the townships of Lindi and 
Kilwa were prepared. 


211. In order to effect economy the Transport Department was 
merged in the Public Works Department during the year. 
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APPENDIX I. 


List showing the numbers of Europeans, Asiaties, and Africans provided for in the 
Tanganyika Territory Estimates for 1981-82. (The list does not include unskilled 
and casual labourers, menials, etc.) :— 


Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Private Secretary and Aide de Comp ase a eee 
Chauffeurs se See ses 
Chief Secretary ... des wa 
Secretary for Native Affairs... wes 
Deputy Chief Secretary 
Assistant Chief Secretaries oes 
Assistant Secretary for Native Affairs 
Assistant Secretaries... eee ae 
Keeper of German Records... bes, 
Chief Office Superintendent... 
Superintendent, Registration Branch 
Superintendent, Correspondence Branch _... 
Assistant Superintendent, HesietreHon Branch 
Stenographers... tee ee ase 
Government Printer... va 
Press Superintendent ... ise 
Assistant Superintendents as 
Operators... ste wes 
Machine Overseer 
European Apprentice... aes 
Proof Reader's Assistant es 
Clerks Le 
African Compositors, Presamen, Binders, etc. 
Provincial Commissioners ee oes 
Deputy Provincial Commissioners eee 
Administrative Officers and Cadets... 
Financial Assistants ie 
Tax Officers oe wee 
Reclamation Officers... 
Clerks eee 
Hut Counters and “Local | Interpreters ... 
Market Masters, etc. ... aa 
Liwalis, Cadis, Akidas, Town Headmen, etc. 
Messengers see wee ats 
Treasurer eee 
Deputy Treasurer 
Assistant Treasurers 
Clerks oe ase ve 
Comptroller of Customs... Sue eee 
Deputy Comptroller of Customs 
Supervisors of Customs oar 
Inspector in Charge, Preventive Service 
Clerks on oe ase 
Labour Commissioner ees 
Deputy Labour Commissioner ... 
Labour Officers ... ee as 
Labour Supervisors ate ar 
Clerks... 
African Overseers (Labour Camps) aes 
Dispensers and Hospital Orderlies _... 
Auditor... dee ae aa ee ore 
Deputy Auditor ... ess ae 
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Senior Assistant Auditor ae as ase 
Assistant Auditors see on eae see 
Chief Justice as vee aa Sew oan 


Puisne Judges oc 

Deputy Registrar aie aoe oe 
Clerks... re aes ose 
African Process Servers and Interpreters as 
Attorney-General ace ase BA 
Solicitor-General oo oss tee see 
Clerks... see ae nee 


Administrator-General eee one aoe see 
Assistant Administrators-General ... aes 
Clerks sts 
Commissioner of Police and Prisons... 
Deputy Commissioner ... see 


District Superintendents tes ose set 
Pay and Quartermaster ... aoe see aes 
Assistant Superintendents ae ae see 
Chief Inspectors ... ae ate Po tae 
Assistant Inspectors use an oo 
Inspector of Weights and Measures ia ae 
Instructors 2 eee ee 
Chief Sub-Inspector woe wee esa 


Sub-Inspectors ... oy ahs ans de 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors se one oer 


Clerks... oa te coe 
Motor Fire-engine ‘Drivers nn we 
African Police... ses see 
Armourers . oes soe 


Commissioner of Prisons 
Assistant Commissioner of Prisons 


Superintendents ... we a ee os 
First-Class Gaolers oD ove es ee 
Second-Class Gaolers 

Clerks Ae ass ae ae 
African Warders .. ee me aoe ss 
African Wardresses iene wee ets 
Instructors (Prison Industries)... 3 


Director of Medical and Sanitary Services . 
Deputy Director of Medical Service... one 
Deputy Director of Sanitary Service ... ose 
Director of Laboratory Services aa8 
Senior Medical Officers ... na 

Senior Health Officers ae wea 
Sleeping Sickness Officer st es 
Medical Officers ... ove oes ae 
Dental Surgeons see 

Assistant Bacteriologist .. oe 
Entomologist... +06 one 

Analytical Chemist ory 

Matron... o08 ees oe es 
Senior Nursing Sisters ee Ae ste wee 
Senior Health Visitors ... ae oe tee 
Sisters and Health Visitors - 83 


European. Asiatic. 


1 
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African. 
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Designation. 
Nursing Sisters... 
Laboratory Assistants 
Accountant eee 
Chief Clerk (Medical Department) 
Clerks : nee 
Storekeeper (Medical Department) sae ‘es 
Assistant Storekeepers (Medical Devercment) 
Hospital Quartermaster see 
Medical Instructor rs 
Assistant Mcdical Instructor 
Superintendent, Lunatic Asylum 
Matron, Lunatic Asylum 
Senior Sanitary Superintendents 
Sanitary Superintendents toe 
Dental Mechanic - 
Assistant Surgeon soe : 
Senior Sub- Assistant Surgeons 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
Compounders... a 
African Dispensers 
Sanitary Inspectors 
Vaccinators . 
Director of Veterinary Services tee 
Deputy Director of Veterinary Services 
Pathologist ai ie oes oon 
Assistant Pathologist ... 
Senior Veterinary Officers 
Veterinary Officers 
Research Officer... 
Entomologist 
Chemist ... 
Laboratory Assistant (Veterinary Department 
Chief Clerk 
Clerks 
Livestock Officers 
Stock Inspectors 
Farm Manager 
Mechanic ... 
Quarantine Guards BS 
Director of Education ... 
Deputy Director .. 
Superintendents of Education .. 
Headmistress 
Assistant Mistresses 
Superintendent of Correspondence Course 
Industrial Instructors (Education Deparment) 
Office Superintendent ... ave 
Storekeeper 
Clerks... 
Indian Headmaster... 
Indian Senior Assistant Master 
Indian Masters ... Ss : 
African Teachers 
Drill Instructors 
Hospital Dressers (Education Department). 
Transport Officer a 
Senior Assistant Transport Officer 
Assistant Transport Officer 
Workshop Superintendent 


European. Asiatic. 


and 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Clerks... 5S an a5 Res ae wo 7 _ 
Motor Mechanics oe 4 _ 
Native Drivers, Cleaners and Checkers “s 
British Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers... 
African Combatant Ranks... eee oa 
Postmaster-General _... ave dee an an 
Deputy Postmaster-General ... ae aa mee 
Surveyors... wow ae eo 
Assistant Surveyors eee cre ee see en 
Postmasters os ent aye ers an 
Chief Telegraph Engineer ae ede ety Ree 
Telegraph Engineers... an _ oe oS 
Telegraph Inspectors... ae ae oe cee 
Chief Electrical Mechanician ... ae cee a 
Electrical Mechanicians ses es obs sea 
Wireless Officers ... see fe see Be iss 
Chief Accountant a 
Chief Storekeeper (Posts and Telegraphs Department) 
Draughtsman (Posts and Telegraphs Deparement) *: oe 
Telegraph Artisans ose ae an 
Postal Clerks, Telegraphists and Learners was ee 
Linemen ... ae ove 
Packers and Overseers ... eee oss 
Director of Agriculture ... one eseg ass 
Deputy Director see tos ae 
Entomologist (Agricultural Department) we aie 
Assistant Entomologist os aee See 
Mycologist oe oe ae nos ae chs 
Agricultural Economist ae ose aa oe 
Senior Agricultural Officers Bie aie 
District Agricultural Officers ... ae fees 
Agricultural Lecturer ... 
Head Gardener, Botanical Gardens, Dar es Salaam... ce 
Agricultural Assistants . a es 
Chief Clerk (Agricultural Department) Sea 
Clerks... A tee aes 
African Agricultural Instructors Dee ot a 
Overseers, Agricultural Stations Ae i 
Station Foremen... aes oa ae ses 
Conservator of Forests ... Mee ae ous 
Senior Assistant Conservator ... 
Assistant Conservators ... ose ee 
Foresters ... or ae an eae tee ies 
Forest Guards... eas 
Clerks . ... aoe eed aS oe see 
Game Warden... ate See ane ae 
Senior Game Ranger... wee Wis ead 
Game Rangers ... wes a4 vig wi Sen 
Cultivation Protectors ... ne ore wee 
Clerks... os sos nr) ‘ 
Game Scouts... oon ae eee sus ave 
Motor Drivers... we ae 
Director (‘Tsetse Research) is ee 
Deputy Director and Ecologist Sa eee make 
Entomologists (Tsetse Ressareh) ae oes os 
Botanists... one wee ane eee 
Zoologist .. one 
Secretary-Librarian 
Field Experiment Officers 
Observers (Tsetse Research) ... 


~ 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Land Officer... ae 
Deputy Land Officer 
Assistant Land Officers 
Clerks ee 
Commissioner of Mines .. 
Senior Inspector and Inspectors of Mines 
Clerks... 
Director of Surveys 
Deputy Director... 
District Surveyors 
Senior Staff Surveyor 
Staff Surveyors ... a 
Temporary Surveyors ... ees 
Office Superintendent (Survey Department) nes 
Chief Draughtsman (Surveys) ... 
Draughtesmen (Surveys) 
Chief Computer ... ss 
Computers 
Aero Mechanic ... 
Ground Engineers 
Photographer ... 
Air Photographic Officer 
Photographic Draughtsman 
Clerks ¢ 
African Apprentices and. Printers 
Director of Geological Survey .. 
Senior Assistant Geologist 
Assistant Geologists... 
Chemist and Petrologist 
Topographer ‘ 
Boring Foreman 
Well Foreman ... 
Clerks... oe 
Laboratory Assistants (Geological Survey) eae 
Ficld Assistants .. 
Headmen 
Municipal Secretary, Dar es Salaam .. 
Building Inspector ne 
Clerks... 
Director of Public Works 
Deputy Director 
Water Engineer... 
Executive Engineers 
Road Engineer ... as 
Senior Assistant Engineers 
Assistant Engineers 
Assistant Road Engineers ae 
Chief Accountant (Public Works Department) 
Deputy Chief Accountant wee 
Accountants... 
Chief Clerk (Public Works Department) 
Clerks... 
Chief Storekeeper (Public Works Department) 
Assistant Chief Btorecee 
Storekeepers 
Architect a 
Quantity Surveyor . 
Chief Draughtsman (Public Works Department) 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Draughtemen (Public Works Peperement} a 

Workshop Superintendent 
Water-supply Superintendent ... es 
Assistant Water-: fupply Superintendent 
Mechanics 

Inspectors of Works a a 
Senior Inspector, Roads and Bridges 
Road Foremen ... see 
‘Tracers 

Workshop Overseer 

Railways (Exclusive of Artisans, African Locomotive Staff, Boat Crews, etc.) :— 


Chief Engineer . sas 

Deputy Chief Engineer 

Office Assistant .. 

District Engineers 

Assistant Engineers : 

Office Superintendent as 
Clerks... 38s 
Draughtsmen 

Permanent Way Inspectors 

Chief Inspector of Works 

Works Inspectors ea 

Junior Works Inspectors 

Bridge Inspector... 

Sanitary Inspector (Railways) 
Water Works Foreman (Railways) 
Sub-Permanent Way Inspectors 
Sub-Works Inspectors ... ee 
Sub-Sanitary Inspectors 

Chief Mechanical Engineer . 
District Locomotive Superintendents ... 
Assistant Locomotive Superintendents 
Office Assistant (Technical) A 
Office Assistant (ence 

Clerks : 

Draughtsmen 

Locomotive Foremen 

Boiler Inspectors 

Locomotive Inspectors .. 

Engine Drivers ... 

Carriage and Wagon Examiners 

European Locomotive Artisans 

Junior Locomotive Artisans ... 

Labour Overseer 

Traffic Manager .. nae 

Deputy Traftic Manager or 

District Traftic Superintendents 

Assistant Traffic Superintendents 

Office Superintendent ... , 

Traftic tnepoeiort 

Clerks... 

Station Masters, ist Grade 

Station Masters and Assistants 

Assistant Goods Agent .. ae 
Asiatic Station, Booking, and Goods Clerks eae 
Yard Foremen see 
Assistant Yard Foremen | 

Guards ” 
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Destgnotion: European. Asiatic. African. 
General Manager a0 aes ae 


Deputy General Manager 
Chief Accountant ove 

Deputy Chief Accountant 

Assistant Accountants . 

Senior Stock Verifier 

Office Superintendent ... 

Office Assistant ... 

Senior Clerks 

Stenographer 

Clerks... 

Travelling Inspectors of ‘Accounts 
Stock Verifiers 

Cashier ... 

Pay Clerks ae 

Chief Storekeeper (Railways) . 

Deputy Chief Storekeeper 
Storekeepers... os 
Sub-Storekeepers and Store Warders 
Clerks tee 
Wharf Supervisor. ore 

Master, T.R.S. Mwanza... 

Engineer do. “3 

Master, T.R.S. Liemba ... 

Chief Officer do. 

Chief Engineer do. ... 

Second Engineers do. 

Mate 

Foreman, Slipway, Kigoma 
Clerks... 

Chief Electrical Engineer es ie 
Senior Assistant Electrical Engineer ... 
Assistant Electrical Engineers, 
Accountant ate 
Clerks 

Artisans ... os 

Electrical Fitters : 

Marine Superintendent ... 

Chief Officer for Retief ... 

Marine Officers ... Se 

Pilots 20s 

Second Engineer. Retief 

Clerks... 

Harbour Inspector 

Signal Station Staff ... 

Master T.R.S. Azania ... 

Chief Officer 

Chief Engineer ... 

Works Superintendent .. 

Artisans .. . 
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Master (Berthing Tug) .. 
Engineer do. gee 
Mate do. 

Wharf Manager... 

Wharf Master 

Assistant Wharf Masters 
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Totals... neg tee oe see 1,359 1,334 6,577 
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APPENDIX III. 


Report on the ill-treatment of certain natives in the Songea District. 


A report was received in August, 1930, that certain inhumanities had been 
practised by a native authority of the Songea District on natives implicated, it 
was alleged, in the stealing of a cash-box. 

Investigations were instituted, but owing to the distance from headquarters at 
Dar es Salaam and to poor communications it did not appear for some time that the 
case was of such a serious nature as to warrant the appointment of a Commission 
to enquire into the circumstances. In May, 1931, however, after further investi- 
gation a Senior Magistrate was appointed under a Commission to enquire into all 
the circumstances in which injuries were inflicted upon certain natives and into the 
conduct of all public officers, native authorities, and other persuns responsible for 
the arrest and proper custody of these natives. The Commissioner's report which 
was received in July, 1931, revealed that the facts were briefly as follows :— 


On or about 14th March, 1930, a Government cash-box containing hut- and poll- 
tax tickets and money was stolen from the custody of Palangu, the headman of 
Meru village. Palangu reported the matter to his superior, Chief Mbonani, who 
informed the Lipanga (the executive ofticer of the Native Administration), who 
in turn made a report to the District Ofticer. The total amount lost which had to 
be accounted for was Shs. 700. ‘This was subscribed by the court elders and paid in, 
in full, before the end of the month. 

Exhorted by the District Officer to find the thief, Chief Mbonani, who suspected 
@ man (Rohomali) and a woman (Namkondo), caused certain minor native tortures 
called “‘ Luango ” and “ Kipilipili’ to be inflicted on their persons about 2nd April. 
(“ Luango ” consists of tying the ends of and slowly tightening two pieces of bamboo 
which are placed one on either side of the victim’s head. In “ Kipilipili,” pieces of 
stick are inserted between the fingers, which are then pressed together or, in more 
serious form, pulled backwards.) 

On 11th April, Rohomali and Namkondo, together with two others, Asmani and 
Kahani, were brought in to Songea under arrest and were remanded in prison on @ 
charge of theft. The chief warder kept them there on half rations (without legal 
authority) for two days. In consequence of the punishment inflicted on them in 
the presence of Mbonani, Asmani and Namkondo had shown where the missing 
cash-box was but when found it was broken and empty. Asmani is alleged to have 
said that he knew where the money was and he was taken out of gaol on 13th April 
and sent in search of it to Meru in the custody of two native police constables. At 
the request of Safi, who by then had succeeded Palangu as headman of Meru, 
Namkondo was also sent to Meru on 18th April in the charge of a third constable 
(Selemani). One of the constables, Yessaya, later returned to Songea on 22nd April 
and fetched the remaining two prisoners. ‘The evidence shows that between 
13th April and 5th May, Asmani and Namkondo were subjected by headman Safi 
and constable Yessaya to severe forms of tortures which resulted, in Asmani’s 
case, in the permanent injury of his left hand. Rohomali was also tortured to a 
lesser extent with “ Kipilipili.”. On 5th May they were all brought back to Songea 
where they were re-admitted to gaol. Asmani was sent to hospital where he was 
treated by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

On 24th June, 1930, the trial of the four prisoners charged with the theft of the 
cash-box was commenced before the District Officer. Namkondo and Kahani 
were discharged and on the following day Asmani and Rohomali were convicted 
on their own confessions and each sentenced to one year's imprisonment with hard 
Jabour. In January, 1931, they were released by order of the Governor as soon 
as he became aware of the irregularities which had occurred in the investigation 
of the case. Compensation of Shs. 150 was paid to Asmani from the funds of the 
Native Treasury. 

Headman Safi was charged, together with constable Yessaya and a messenger 
called Gabriel with “voluntarily causing hurt to compel restoration of stolen 
property’ and in February, 1931, was sentenced in the court of the Acting 
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Provincial Commissioner, sitting with extended jurisdiction, to nine months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. He was, of course, dismissed from his post as a 
Subordinate native authority. Constable Yessaya and the messenger Gabriel 
were also convicted and sentenced respectively to nine months’ and six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

As regards the complicity of Chief Mbonani, further enquiries have shewn that. 
although he connived at the subjection of Rohomali and Namkondo to 
“* Kipilipili ” in its milder form. he was not concerned with the direct application of, 
nor was he aware of, the tortures which were later practised by Safi and the police 
constable Yessaya. 

The Commissioner in his report also dealt fully with the responsibility of the 
Government officers concerned, and as a result of his report disciplinary action 
was taken in certain cases. 

A measure of blame was also assigned by the Commissioner to the District Officer 
and the question of the appropriate disciplinary action in his case was still under 
consideration by the Secretary of State at the end of the year. 


APPENDIX Iv. 


(See paragraph 36 of the Report.) 


_ Ghlet Secretary’s Speech when introducing the Budget at the January, 1932, 
meeting of Legislative Council. 


I beg to move, Sir, that a Bill entitled “‘ An Ordinance to provide for the Service 
of the Tanganyika Territory for the period beginning on the first day of April and 
ending on the thirty-first day of December, one thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
two” be read a second time. 

The interest of this Bill which is the Supply Bill for the nine months April to 
December, 1932, lies of course in the Schedule to the Bill and in the draft General 
Estimates and the draft Railway Estimates which have already been fully considered 
in the Council’s Finance Committee. I will deal first with the general territorial 
budget ignoring entirely the draft Railway Estimates to which I will return later. 

A main feature of the budget is that we are budgetting for nine months only, 
namely, April to December, 1932, instead of for the twelve months April, 1932, to 
March, 1933. This arrangement is a necessary accounting adjustment in order that 
this Territory may budget in future for the calendar year instead of for the April 
to March financial year, as heretofore, and so come into line with the other East 
African territories—a reform which has long been advocated by certain members of 
this Council, particularly the Honourable Member from Moshi. I have said that 
this change is a main feature of the budget. It would be no such thing of course— 
it would be a mere minor adjustment—were it not for the fairly obvious fact that the 
change has incidentally assisted us to meet that paramount obligation of all Govern- 
ments to-day, namely, to balance their budgets. Had we been budgetting for the 
twelve months ending 31st March, 1933, there would have been a deficit of £108,000 ; 
but by budgetting for nine months only we are able to equate revenue (more than 
three quarters of which accrue during the months April to December) and expendi- 
ture (of which the public debt charges mainly fall due in January to March). 

Honourable Members will observe from the financial statement on page 3 of the 
Estimates that we estimate that our balance will have dwindled from £580,000 
odd on 31st March last to £122,000 odd as the result of the transactions of the 
current financial year ; but that as the result of balancing the budget for nine months 
now we estimate that the balance will have fallen no lower by the 3let December 
next. Although we have cause to congratulate ourselves on achieving a balanced 
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budget for the nine months, we are fully alive to the fact that, had we been budgetting 
for twelve months, we should have shown a balance that would have dwindled 
to £14,000 only and that consequently it is of urgent importance that we shall 
continue to explore further avenues of retrenchment and economy as soon as ever 
this budget has passed the Council, so that the balance may not be further reduced 
in 1933. 


For all budgets—in whatsoever country they may be presented—there is, I submit, 
but one acid test to-day, and that is whether the Government has cut down or is in 
process of cutting down its expenditure to a level commensurate with new revenue 
conditions. Such cutting down, believe me, is not the simple straightforward 
operation that some critics would have one believe. Manifold considerations must 
be borne in mind as one addresses oneself to the task. There is the Government's 
primary obligation to maintain law and order at all costs; there are the Govern- 
ment’s treaty obligations; there are the Government’s contracts with its own 
servants ; there are the Government’s trade contracts ; there is the dubious wisdom 
of retrenching on pension highly-qualified officers who will have to be replaced as 
soon as times improve; there is the dubious wisdom of suspending services which 
will only have to be re-created at great expense when times improve. There are 
many such considerations well known to this Council; and bearing all of them in 
a let us enquire how the Tanganyika Government has passed this acid teat 
so far. 


In order to do so I propose, with the Council’s permission, to review very briefly 
the history of our finances since we met at Arusha to pass the budget for 1930-31. 


Honourable Members will recall that when we met at Arusha in December, 1929, 
we were in the very fortunate position of boasting a surplus balance of over 
£1,000,000 sterling. Year after year we had presented estimates of revenue of a 
very optimistic nature but they had not been sufficiently optimistic, so rapid was 
the expansion of trade and the consequent increase in the Government revenue 
in those days. In 1925-26 we had under-estimated our revenue by no less than 
£277,000; in 1926-27 by £97,000: in 1927-28 by £132,000; and in 1928-29 by 
£146,000. The consequence of this under-estimating of revenue was the piling 
up of a balance which was then universally regarded as excessive; and the local 
Government was subjected to the criticism—levelled at it not only locally but also 
in London and Geneva—that by locking up too great a reserve of cash wo were 
unduly retarding the development of a young and promising territory. This 
criticism seemed to us all as cogent as it was universal: and the budget that I 
presented for 1930-31 was deliberately designed to reduce the balance from over 
a million to three quarters of a million sterling. 


I suppose there is no one who is sitting here to-day and who sat on the Council 
which met at Arusha in 1929 who does not wish from the bottom of his heart— 
I know I do—that on that occasion we had passed a more conservative budget 
and saved up our pennies for a rainy day. But deeply sincere as that wish is, I 
do not think anyone can blame anyone for the step that we took on that occasion, 
greatly as it has increased our difficulties from 1930 onwards. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor this Council can be blamed for failing to foresee what no-one then foresaw. 
It is true that in 1929, conditions in Great Britain were unsatisfactory owing to 
abnormal industrial depression, but the grave disturbances of the economic world 
as a whole had not supervened to add to the purely domestic economic difficulties 
of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. It was not until 1930 that 
the world as a whole experienced a heavy fall of wholesale prices and a general 
spread of unemployment, a diminution of international long-term lending, the 
abandonment of the gold standard in one country after another, and the general 
restriction of investment and enterprise due to the depreciation of securities and 
the uncertainty of the outlook. - 

This economic hurricane which has shaken all countries in turn visited Tanganyika, 
among the last. When I left Dar es Salaam in May, 1930, to represent Tanganyika, 
at the Colonial Office Conference it had not arrived. When I returned on 12th 
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August, it was to find that the breeze—which had not yet developed into a hurricane— 
was beginning to be felt and that the first economy circular had already been issued. 
Heads of Departments had been instructed to submit their departmental estimates 
on the basis that no new services of any kind whatsoever could be included. And 
even though this instruction was loyally carried out and the prospective seriousness 
-of the situation realized, it was clear even then that our expenditure was more 
than the country was likely to be able to afford; and in December, 1930, the late 
Governor postponed the 1931-32 budget session and we addressed ourselves to the 
task of pruning down still further each departmental estimate. Even so, when this 
Council met last January, the Unofficial Members contended that the estimate of 
revenue made two months earlier was unduly optimistic, and it soon became clear 
that their contention was going to be fully justified and that further reduction of 
expenditure was indicated. 

Consequently, a Retrenchment Commission was appointed early in March of 
jast year. The Commissioners reported in May and their Report has been of the 
greatest possible value not only to the local Government but also to the Secretary 
of State, as was testified to me by members of the Colonial Office when I was in 
England this summer. But Honourable Members must not think that our efforts 
at economy began and ended with the Retrenchment Commission’s Report. Hardly 
a day passes without some economies being effected. What has been the result ? 
The approved General Estimate for 1930-31 was £2,145,912 and the Estimate that 
we present to-day for the full twelve months of 1932-33 is for £1,732,501, or a 
reduction of £413,411, of which £241,525 is accounted for by the fact that there 
is no Public Works Extraordinary programme. But even this considerable sum 
does not represent the total measure of the economies effected as certain votes, 
notably those on account of the Public Debt, Pensions and Gratuities, the special 
expenditure on water-boring of the Geological Survey, the Colonial Development 
Fund, the Cotton Cess, have had to be increased or added to the budget, and these 
additions to the expenditure naturally diminish on paper the reduction that has in 
reality been effected, as also do the £38,357 reimbursements for services rendered 
by the Railways and Departments no longer deducted from the departmental 
heads. These increases and reimbursements total £127,244. All these increases 
except perhaps a small sum under Pensions and Gratuities operate to reduce the 
&pparent economy effected, and the real economy effected in one year is consequently 
in the neighbourhood of £530,000 to £540,000 of which £241,525 is accounted for 
by the lack of a Public Works Extraordinary programme. And, even then, it must 
not be supposed that this is the limit of retrenchment and economy already effected. 
For much that has been achieved in this direction has yet to be reflected in the 
budget, as the period of notice given to many retrenched officera does not expire 
till after Ist April next. 


Bearing in mind, as we must do, the many difficulties standing in our way, some 
of which I have enumerated, I submit to the Council that for any country to cut down 
its public expenditure by over 28 per cent. in 12 months is no mean achievement ; 
and I say in all seriousness that anyone either within this Council or outside this 
Council who attempts to minimize that achievement is doing a great disservice to 
the country. 


Having satisfied ourselves as I hope we have that the expenditure has been pruned 
to a degree commensurate with our falling revenue, the second test that must 
obviously be applied to the budget is the reasonableness of the revenue estimate. 
My Honourable Friend the Treasurer is responsible for that estimate and the Govern- 
ment has accepted it; and I shall leave any defence that may be required for the 
details of that estimate to him with full confidence. I shall content myself with 
observing that I do not know what scientific tests you can apply to an estimate 
of revenue in a country like this at a time like this. You cannot work on quin- 
quennial averages or anything of that sort. You can only hope to hazard a reason- 
able guess which has a reasonable chance of proving fairly accurate in the outcome. 
This I firmly believe we have done. Our revised estimate for the current year 
ending on 31st March next is £1,469,758, which should be a reasonably accurat 
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figure. For the following 12 months we estimate for a revenue of £1,624,918 or 
an increase of £155,160. But the whole of that increase is more than accounted for 
by new items of revenue and by new receipts all of which can be estimated for 
either with complete or with reasonable accuracy, namely :— 





£ 
Non-native poll tax ... ee See See ee +» 40,000 
Tax on official salaries Ae wee Se ots ++ 46,000 
Reimbursement items Nos. 40 to 50 aes ees + 18,000 
Reimbursement items Nos. 61 and 62 . 6 22,500 
Repayment of electricity profits by Railway . 35,000 
Total ys sed ++. £161,500 





‘So that if we take the remaining items of revenue which appear on the estimates 
both this financial year and next we find that our estimate is that we expect to 
make much the same collections—rather less in point of fact—next year as this, 
despite the fact that the full effect of the additional Customs duties and other 
taxation levied last year will be felt for the first time during the nine months for which 
we are now budgetting. To budget for as bad a year in 1932 as we experienced in 
1931 can hardly be regarded as over optimistic ; on the contrary I suggest that with 
excellent crop prospects it might more properly be regarded as unduly pessimistic, 
if criticism there must be. 


I have so far devoted myself entirely to the Territorial budget and ignored the 
Railway budget. The actual defence of that budget I leave in the able hands of 
my Honourable and Gallant Friend the General Manager should he be called upon 
to defend it; and I will only deal with one aspect and that is the effect of the 
Railway budget on the Territorial budget. Honourable Members will have observed 
that the Territorial estimates include a credit for certain Railway debt charges, 
amounting to £155,972 for the nine months, which it is estimated that the Railway 
receipts will be insufficient wholly to meet. Should this prove to be the case, it 
seems inevitable that we shall have to fall back upon the Imperial Government for 
assistance for the Railways ; and the question of what form such assistance generally 
should take is already under the consideration of the Secretary of State. On this 
subject I am not at liberty to say anything at this juncture. 


At a time such as this it is inevitable that there should be unsatisfactory features 
in every budget but I claim for the Tanganyika budget that considered as a whole 
it is clean and that it is honestly balanced. We have included in it all the 
expenditure that can possibly be foreseen as falling to be met during the period 
budgetted for; we have made no arbitrary unscientific expenditure cuts; and 
we have submitted a revenue estimate which I claim is a reasonable estimate erring 
neither on the side of undue pessimism nor on the side of undue optimism. That 
we are able to do this and yet to equate revenue and expenditure for the nine months 
budgetted for is proof positive that we are gradually but surely reducing our expendi- 
ture commitments to conform with new and startling revenue conditions ; and 
I believe that it is yet another proof, if I may quote Your Excellency’s words in your 
Opening Address, that the foundation of our prosperity, though shaken in places, 
is still intact. 
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APPENDIX V. 
(See paragraph 84 of the Report.) 


Circular Instructions issued by the Government on the transfer of the functions 
of the Labour Department to the Provincial Administration. 


The Secretariat, 
Dar es Salaam, 


15th November, 1931. 


To all Provincial Commissioners. 
Functions or Lasour DEPARTMENT. 
TRANSFER TO PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 


1. Duties in connexion with the welfare and employment of native labour in 
Provinces will, in future, be performed by the Provincial Administration. 
Additional staff, where required, has been provided for this purpose. 


2. It must be clearly understood that the functions of special Labour Officers 
are being transferred and not discontinued. His Excellency relies upon Provincial 
Commissioners to ensure that officers responsible for this work realize their 
responsibilities and are given full opportunity for dealing with labour matters. 


3. Subjects requiring particular attention are as follows :—housing of labourers, 
diet, care of sick, medical attendance and sanitary conditions on estates, supervision 
of contracts, hours of work, and tasks, employment of women and children, 
compensation for deaths and injuries, dangerous machinery enquiries into accidents, 
care of travelling natives, supervision of labourers’ camps, repatriation of destitutes, 
estates of deceased labourers. 


4. Provincial Commissioners will submit a half-yearly report dealing with local 
labour conditions generally. A form is attached for guidance in the preparation 
of this report. The first report should be furnished for the period ending 
31st December, 1931. 


6. The monthly return of natives passing through Government camps (compiled 
by the camp overseers) is still required and should be furnished to the Chief Secretary, 
but the monthly return of porters may be discontinued after 30th September, 1931. 
‘The quarterly return of rates of wages should be rendered by District Officers to 
Provincial Commissioners, who will incorporate it in their reports. 

6. Contracts should normally be scrutinized by the officer deputed to deal with 
labour matters. The copy previously sent to the Labour Commissioner is no 
longer required. 

7. Labour Agents’ Permits will be granted by Provincial Commissioners, and 
will be provisional until approved by the Chief Secretary, who must be notified of 
any cancellations and refusals to renew permits. (Al existing permite expire on 
31st December, 1931.) 

8. The collation of returns and rendering of reports for the Secretary of State, 
League of Nations, International Labour Office, etc., will be undertaken by the 
Secretariat, and the Chief Secretary will, as occasion arises, make known to 
Provincial Commissioners His Excellency’s instructions regarding matters of 
general policy affecting labour or questions which concern more than one Province. 

9. Where any difliculties with regard to policy arise Provincial Commissioners 
should make such representations to the Chief Secretary as they consider 
appropriate. 

S. B. B. McELpEREY, 
Acting Chief Secretary to the Government. 
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Basseateoceisscteeseeneds sesaeeseeee Province, 
19 






Labour Report for the half-year ending. 
1, Labour Agents : 


Name of Labour Agent District for which permit No. of labourers 
has been granted contracted 
2. Contract Statistics : 
No. of Natives registered in Distribution of registered natives among 
each District employment areas 





3. Labour Inspection Reports : 


No. of reports submitted from each District, with comments. (Printed forms 
are obtainable from the Government Printer). 


4. Wages: 
Current rate of wages in each District. 
District Skilled § Semi-Skilled Unskilled Porter Posho 


Rate p.d. Rate p.d. 
5. Labour requisitioned on behalf of Government Departments : 


(Detailed information to be supplied, and statistics of all porters conscripted 
to be included). 


8. General Remarks: (Labour Supply, Food, Health, etc.) 


7. Government Camp Statistics : 
Provincial Commissioner. 





APPENDIX VI. 


Report on Agricultural Credit. 


In the Report to the Council on the work of the Twenty-first Session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, the following special observation regarding 
agricultural credit occurs under the section devoted to Tanganyika :— 


“ Agricultural Credit ” 


“The accredited representative informed the Commission that an expert on 
co-operative banks has been instructed to examine the question of agricultural 
credit in Tanganyika. It trusts that the Mandatory Power will inform it next 
year of the steps that have by then been taken in consequence of this 
examination.” 


A retired officer of the Indian Government, with wide experience of the application 
of co-operative methods to conditions resembling in many ways those obtaining 
among the peasantry in Tanganyika, visited the Territory in the early part of the 
year to advise the Government on the feasibility of introducing co-operative 
methods. In this connexion he also made a special study of the affairs of the Kili- 
manjaro Native Planters’ Association. 

At the request of the Government, draft legislation of general applicability 
governing the establishment and operation of co-operative societies was prepared 
by him, and after scrunity locally and in the Colonial Office it was decided to introduce, 
early in 1932, legislation on the lines recommended. 
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It had been the intention to arrange for an Administrative Officer to study the 
working of co-operative societies elsewhere, in order that he might undertake, as 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the introduction of the system into Tanganyika. 
Unfortunately, owing to the financial stringency, this proposal has had to be post- 
poned and for the time being it is not intended to extend the application of the 
Ordinance generally, although it will, it is hoped, provide machinery by which 
the affairs of the Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ Association may shortly be placed 
on a more satisfactory basis. 





APPENDIX VII. 
Report on Medical Practitioners and Dentists registered in the Territory. 


In the Report to the Council on the work of the Twenty-first Session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, the following special observation regarding 
public health occurs under the section devoted to Tanganyika :— 


“ Public Health ” 

“The Commission notes the accredited representative's statement that, 
by an amendment to the legislation, doctors holding foreign degrees are 
permitted to practise in the Mandated Territory. It hopes that the next 
Report will state the number and nationalities of the doctors.” 

Legislation was enacted during the year empowering the Board constituted under 
the Medical Practitioners and Dentists Ordinance to recognize a medical diploma 


granted in any part of the world as entitling to registration as a medical practitioner 
or dentist. 


The following table shows the number of medical practitioners and dentists, 
by nationalities, registered in the Territory :— 


NuMBER AND NATIONALITIES OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS AND DENTISTS ON THE 
REGISTER OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS AND DENTISTS ON 3lst DecEMBER, 1931. 


Medical Practitioners. 


British ... te we 79 Goan See ee UL 

German gos we 3 Indian eae ae 14 

Jamaican (West Indian Native) ... aoe : aga res 
Dentists. 

British ... nee seen oD Indian te Farman | 


Japanese ose ee | 
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In accordance with the request made by the Council of the League 
do of Nations, annexures are attached to the Report in reply to the 
observations made by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
, League of Nations in the examination of the Report on the Admin- 
—- of Tanganyika Territory for 1931. 


In addition, other points were raised in the discussion of the 

}++ Report for 1931, and the information and statistics on matters 
regarding which questions were asked during the examination of 

j the British Accredited Representatives at the Twenty-Second Session 
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of the Permanent Mandates Commission are included in this Report. 
In order to facilitate reference, an index is given below showing the 
paragraph of the Report in which this information may be found :— 
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Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to 
the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of the Tanganyika Territory 
for the Year 1932. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


1. The Tanganyika Territory consists of that portion of the 
former colony of German East Africa which under Article 22, Part I, 
of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers agreed should be administered under a mandate 
by His Britannic Majesty. The coast-line extends for a distance of 
approximately 500 miles from the Umba River on the north to the 
Rovuma River on the south. The northern boundary runs in a 
north-westerly direction to Lake Victoria at the intersection of the 
first parallel of latitude with the eastern shore of the Lake (Mohuru 
Point), and thence along the first parallel of latitude until it strikes 
the Kagera River about 70 miles west of Lake Victoria. From 
this point the western boundary follows the Kagera River to ap- 
proximately 2° 25’, and thence along the eastern boundary of 
Urundi to the Malagarassi River, which it follows to Lake Tangan- 
yika. The boundary then follows a line due west until it reaches 
the centre line of Lake Tanganyika, which it follows to Kasanga 
(formerly Bismarckburg), at the southern end of the Lake. Thence 
it follows the boundary of Northern Rhodesia to the northern end 
of Lake Nyasa and continues along the centre line of Lake Nyasa 
to a point due west of the Rovuma River, whence the boundary 
runs east and joins the Rovuma River, whose course it follows to 
the sea. The total area of the Territory is about 374,085 square 
miles, which includes about 20,000 square miles of water. 


2. Along the coast lies a plain, varying in width from 10 to 40 
miles, behind which the country rises gradually to a plateau consti- 
tuting the greater part of the hinterland. This plateau falls sharply 
from a general level of 4,000 feet to the level of the lakes (Tangan- 
yika, 2,590 feet; Nyasa, 1,607 feet) which mark the great Rift 
Valley extending northwards to Lake Naivasha. 

The highest points in the Territory are in the north-east, where 
are the extinct volcanoes Kilimanjaro, which rises to 19,720 feet, 
and is snow-capped, and Mount Meru (14,960 feet). In the south- 
west are the Livingstone Mountains, where the highest peak is over 
9,000 feet. 

3. The seat of government is Dar es Salaam (population 33,000), 
a town founded in 1862 by the then reigning Sultan of Zanzibar 
and subsequently occupied by the Germans in 1887. The 
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town, which lies along the northern and north-western shores 
of an almgst landlocked harbour about three miles long, is well 
laid out, and the chief buildings are solid and well designed. The 
residential area has extended towards the north, a new suburb 
having been established some four miles from the centre of the 
town. The second town in importance is Tanga, 136 miles north of 
Dar es Salaam and 80 miles from Mombasa. Other Seaports are 
Pangani, Bagamoyo, Kilwa, Lindi, and Mikindani. Tabora, which 
is situated at the junction of the main caravan routes from the 
coast to Lake Tanganyika and from Victoria Nyanza to Lake 
Nyasa, has a population of about 25,000; but its position as the 
most important inland town is being rapidly challenged by Dodoma, 
which is half way between the borders of Kenya and Northern 
Rhodesia and is situated at the junction of the road through the 
Territory north to south with the Central Railway. It is also an 
important station on the air route from the Cape to Cairo. With the 
extension of the railway to Mwanza, Tabora has practically ceased 
to be a distributing and collecting market. Other inland towns are, 
in the north, Moshi, Arusha, and Korogwe ; in the central area, 
Morogoro, Kilosa, and Kimamba; and in the south, Iringa, 
Mahenge, Songea, Mbeya and Tukuyu. On the great lakes the 
chief towns are Mwanza and Bukoba on Lake Victoria ; Kigoma, 
the terminus of the Central Railway, and Ujiji on Lake 
Tanganyika ; and Mwaya on Lake Nyasa. 


Climate. 

4. The climate of the Territory varies greatly according to the 
height above sea-level of the several districts. Roughly, four 
climatic zones can be distinguished, though even among these there 
are considerable local variations :— 

(i) The warm and rather damp coast region with its adjoining 
hinterland. Here conditions are tropical though not un- 
pleasant, except just before and during the rainy seasons, when 
the heat is trying and the atmosphere humid. The average 
yearly temperature is 78° 

(ii) The hot and moderately dry zone between the coast and 
the central plateau (300 feet to 2,000 feet). This zone is 
characterized by low humidity of atmosphere, less rain, and a 
temperature rather low but with great daily and yearly varia- 
tions. 

(iii) The hot and dry zone of the central plateau between 
2,000 feet and 4,000 feet in height. The climate of this zone 
differs greatly in parts, but its prevailing characteristics are 
low humidity, little rainfall (at Tabora an annual average of 
82 inches), a fairly high mean temperature, with great daily 
and yearly variations, sometimes exceeding 36° F. daily. The 
heat is dry, but not so trying to the European as the moist and 
steamy warmth of the coast, while the nights are invariably cool. 
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(iv) The semi-temperate regions around the slopes of Kili- 
manjaro and Meru, of the Usambara Highlands, the Ufipa 
Plateau, and the mountainous areas to the north of Lake Nyasa 
and extending in a north-easterly direction to Iringa (5,000 
feet to 10,000 feet). Frosts occur at the higher altitudes, and 
the nights are cold. These districts enjoy a bracing climate, 
and aldne can be considered healthy for Europeans, but 
prolonged residence in these altitudes is apt to produce 
nervous strain, even though physical fitness is maintained. 

There are two well-defined rainy seasons annually. Generally 
speaking, the long rains begin in February or March and last for 
two or three months, while the short rainy season extends from 
October to November, but the rainfall is low for a tropical country, 
and droughts are not infrequent. 


II.—_INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


International Conventions and Treaties. 


5. The following International Conventions apply or have been 
applied to the Territory :— 

Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye revising the General Act 
of Berlin and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels. 

Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye relating to the Liquor 
Traffic in Africa. 

International Convention relating to the Regulation of Aerial 
Navigation. 

International Slavery Convention. 

International Telegraph Convention. 

International Radio-telegraph Convention. 

International Postal Convention. 

International Sanitary Convention. 

International Convention relating to the Simplification of 
Customs Formalities. 

Convention and Statute and additional Protocol relating to 
Navigable Waterways. 

Convention and Statute on Freedom of Transit, 1921. 

Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye for the Control of Arms. 

Opium Convention, 1912. 

Conventions relating to Railways, Maritime Ports, Electric 
and Hydraulic Power, approved by the Second General 
Conference on Communications and Transit. 

Agreement for Creation of International Office of Public Health. 

Dangerous Drugs, Convention, signed at the Second Opium 
Conference, 1925. 

Protocol on Arbitration Clauses in Commercial Agreements. 

Convention on Foreign Arbitral Awards, 1927. 

Convention for the Suppression of the Circulation of, and the 
Traffic in, Obscene Publications. 
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General Act of 1928 for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes. 

Convention on Prevention of Use of Asphyxiating Gases. 

Convention on Unification of Rules relating to Bills of Lading. 

Convention for Regulation of International Exhibitions. 

Copyright Convention, Rome, 1928. 

Traffic in Women and Children Convention, 1921-1922. 

Treaty for Renunciation of War as an Instrument of National 
Policy. 


6. The following United Kingdom Treaties of Commerce, etc., are 
also applicable to the Territory :— 


Commercial Convention between the British Empire, France, 
Italy, etc., and Turkey. 

Convention between the British Empire, France, Italy, etc., 
and Turkey, respecting Conditions of Residence and Business 
and Jurisdiction. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Albania. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Austria. 

Convention with Austria relating to Legal Proceedings in Civil 
and Commercial Matters. 

Convention relating to Belgian Traffic through the Territories 
of East Africa. 

Convention with Belgium relating to Legal Proceedings in 
Civil and Commercial Matters. ; 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Bulgaria. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Czechoslovakia. 

Convention with Czechoslovakia relating to Legal Proceedings 
in Civil and Commercial Matters. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Estonia. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Finland. 

Convention with France relating to Legal Proceedings in 
Civil and Commercial Matters. 

Convention with Germany relating to Legal Froceedings in 
Civil and Commercial Matters. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Gannany: 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Greece. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Hungary. 

Convention with Italy relating to Legal Proceedings in Civil 
and Commercial Matters. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation and Supplementary 
Convention with Japan. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Latvia. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Lithuania. 

Convention with Norway relating to Legal Proceedings in 
Civil and Commercial Matters. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Panama. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Poland. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Roumania. 
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Treaty with Siam for the Revision of Mutual Treaty Arrange- 
ments and Protocol concerning the Jurisdiction applied 
in Siam to British Subjects. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation witi Siam. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Spain. 

Treaty with Spain relating to Legal Proceedings in Civil and 
Commercial Matters. 

Agreement with Spain relating to the Treatment of Companies. 

Convention with Sweden relating to Legal Proceedings in 
Civil and Commercial Matters. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Turkey. 

Convention with the United States of America respecting 
Rights in the Tanganyika Territory. (10th February, 1925.) 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Yugoslavia. 


The following countries give Tanganyika products most-favoured- 


nation treatment :— 


Albania. Germany Panama. 
Austria. Greece. Persia. 
Brazil. Guatemala. Poland. 
Bulgaria. Hungary. Roumania. 
Czechoslovakia. Japan. Siam. 
Egypt. Latvia. Spain. 
Estonia. Lithuania. Sweden. 
Finland. Norway. Yugoslavia. 


The table in Appendix No. II shows the chief foreign markets 
for the products of the Territory exported during 1932. 


Extradition Treaties between the United Kingdom and the fol- 
lowing countries have been extended to the Territory :— 


Albania. 
Austria. 


Belgium (including 


Belgian 


. Congo and Ruanda Urundi). 


Bolivia. 


Cuba. 
Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark. 
Ecuador. 
Estonia. 
Finland. 
France. 
Germany. 
Greece. 
Guatemala. 
Hayti. 
Hungary. 


Latvia. 

Liberia. 

Lithuania. 

Luxemburg. 

Monaco. 

Netherlands. 

Nicaragua. 

Norway. 

Panama. 

Paraguay. 

Peru. 

Roumania. 

Salvador. 

Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. 

Siam. 

Spain. 

Switzerland. 
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IlI.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 
The Central Government. : 

7. The Territory is administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, Attorney- 
General, Treasurer, Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, 
Director of Education, and Secretary for Native Affairs. 

The laws of the Territory are made by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council constituted by the 
Tanganyika (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926 (Appendix 
II to Report for 1926).* The Legislative Council consists of the 
Governor and thirteen official members—namely, the members of 
the Executive Council and the General Manager of the Railways, 
the Provincial Commissioner, Eastern Province, the Comptroller of 
Customs, the Land Officer, the Director of Agriculture, the Director 
of Public Works, and the Postmaster-General—and not more than 
ten unofficial members. The unofficial members are nominated by 
the Governor without regard to representation of particular races, 
interests, or public bodies, and hold office for a period of five years. 
Persons are selected as being those most likely to be of assistance 
to the Governor in the exercise of his responsibilities having regard to 
the interests of all communities in the Territory, native and non- 
native. The unofficial representation was at its full strength during 
1932, three of the members being Indians. The explanation of the 
absence of any African members on the Council given by Sir Donald 
Cameron at the opening meeting of the Legislative Council on 
7th December, 1926, still holds good :— 

“The native community cannot be directly represented because for the 
present @ native cannot be found with sufficient command of the English 
language to take part in the debates of the Council ; indeed, to understand what 
is being said. I speak now, of course, of natives of standing who could speak 
on behalf of the various tribes of the country. But I do not by any means 
regard the large body of natives as being altogether unrepresented on the 
Council. Their interests are directly in the hands of the Secretary for Native 
Affairs, the Chief Secretary, and the Governor himself.” 

The powers of the Governor are defined in the Tanganyika Order 
in Council 1920, which was printed as an Appendix to the Report 
for the year 1923,f as amended by Article XLI of the Tanganyika 
(Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1926, and the Tanganyika 
Order in Council, 1926 (Appendix III to Report for 1926*) which 
amends the clause of the former Order in Council relating to the 
powers which may be delegated to the Governor’s Deputy. 


Departments of Government. 

8. The principal Departments of Government whose headquarters 
are in Dar es Salaam are those dealing with Customs, Education, 
Finance, Legal Matters, Justice, Lands, Surveys, Mines, Public 
Health, Police, Prisons, Posts and Telegraphs, Public Works, 


* Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 25, 1927, 
+ Non-Parliamentary Publication, Colonial No. 2, 1924. 
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and Railways. The Veterinary, Geological Survey, and Agricul- 
tural Departments have their main offices at Mpwapwa, Dodoma, 
and Morogoro, respectively. During the latter part of the year 
it was decided to remove the headquarters of the Forest Depart- 
ment from Lushoto to Morogoro, a more central and convenient 
position from which to supervise forestry activities throughout 
the Territory. 
Provincial Administration. 

9. For administrative purposes, the Territory is divided into 
Provinces, each of which is in the charge of an administrative 
officer, styled Provincial Commissioner, who is responsible to the 
Governor for the administration of his Province. The Provinces 
are divided into Districts in the charge of District Officers responsible 
to the Provincial Commissioner. During 1932 the Provinces of the 
Territory were as follows :— 


Area Popula- 


Province. Comprising Districts. Square tion Headquarters. 
Miles. Census 1931. 
Lake ... Mwanza, Maswa, Musoma, 40,040 1,390,609 Mwanza. 


Kwimba, Bukoba, Bi- 
haramulo, Shinyanga. 


Western... Tabora, Kahama, Nzega, 85,075 679,692 Tabora. 
Kigoma, Ufipa. 

Tringa .» Iringa, Njombe, Rungwe, 41,450 491,911  Iringa. 
Mbeya. 

Lindi .. Lindi, Mikindani, Kilwa, 55,308 643,413 Lindi. 


Masasi, Tunduru, 
Newala, Songea. 
Eastern ... Dar es Salaam, Rufiji, 42,890 619,191 Dar esSalaam. 
Bagamoyo, Morogoro, 
Kilosa, Mahenge. 


Central ... Dodoma, Singida, Kondoa, 38,770 579,712 Dodoma. 
Manyoni, Mkalama. 

Tanga ... Tanga,Usambara,Pangani, 13,863 355,914 Tanga. 
Handeni, Pare. 

Northern ... Arusha, Masai, Mbulu, 33,770 344,198 Arusha. 
Moshi. 


The former Mwanza and Bukoba Provinces and the Tabora and 
Kigoma Provinces were formally amalgamated as the Lake and 
Western Provinces, respectively. The Shinyanga District of the 
old Tabora Province was transferred to the Lake Province, since 
its population mostly belong to the Sukuma tribe which also inhabits 
the adjoining Districts of that Province. 

The Kasulu and Kibondo stations were closed as separate District 
headquarters, and were placed under the District headquarters 
at Kigoma. Administrative officers will, however, continue to 
be posted to Kasulu and Kibondo. 

The former Mahenge Province was also abolished, the Mahenge 
District being incorporated in the Eastern Province and the Songea 
District in the Lindi Province. It is anticipated that this reorgani- 
zation will effect economy without jeopardizing administrative 
efliciency. 


: 11 
These changes have been made possible by the gradual but 
steady improvement in the means of communication in the Territory, 
by the growing efficiency and self-reliance of the Native Adminis- 
trations, and by the fact that modern conditions do not call for the 
maintenance of so many small residential stations now that commu- 
nications are less primitive and public security more certain. 


Native Administration. 


10. During the year there was a marked increase in the pro- 
duction of native economic crops, the seasons being on the whole 
favourable and the damage by locusts considerably less than might 
have been expected, due largely to the vigorous efforts of the people, 
led by their chiefs and organized by British officers, in the des- 
truction of hoppers and the protection of crops from flying swarms. 
There was at the same time a welcome though small recovery of 
the prices paid to the native producer for some important products, 
notably coffee, groundnuts, and cotton. Revenue from the direct 
native tax showed a considerable improvement in large areas ; 
and, although this was set off to some extent by disappointing 
results in a few districts, the yield was satisfactory in the aggregate 
and, it is hoped, marked not only the arrest of the downward 
tendency but a definite turn for the better over most of the Territory. 


1l. The Native Administrations, in most cases, emerged from 
1932 financially stronger than at the beginning of the year, and it 
became possible to restore during 1932 a part of the previous heavy 
reductions in salaries. In some cases the Native Treasuries were 
enabled to resume payment of salaries in full, or at least to budget 
for full payment in 1933, while retaining adequate reserves to meet 
future difficulties. 

12. British officers and Native Authorities alike have given a 
great deal of attention to the collection of the hut and poll tax, 
and have indeed of necessity been much preoccupied with revenue 
collection. The great majority of taxpayers have done their best 
to meet their obligations cheerfully and loyally and have nowhere 
given any indication of discontent or unrest. On the other hand 
produce prices and wages are at a very low figure, very little capital, 
public or private, is being spent on development, and employment 
both of skilled and unskilled labour has been rigorously curtailed. 
All this has unquestionably been felt in greater or less degree by the 
native taxpayers, and, since there may be room for improvement 
in adjustment of rates to the capacity to pay or in methods of 
collection, a detailed enquiry on these matters is now being under- 
taken. 

An unsatisfactory feature, leading to decreased revenue from 
hut and poll tax, is the high rate of default in many of the poorer 
Districts. While in the Lake Province, in the greater part of the 
Northern and Tanga Provinces, and in a few other areas, a full 
collection has been possible, elsewhere large numbers of taxpayers 
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have not yet paid their tax and, in many cases, will not pay before 
the end of the tax year on 3lst March, 1933. It is an essential 
feature of a system of hut and poll tax that every one who is liable 
should pay; and extensive default adversely affects not only the 
revenue but respect for authority and the sense of civil responsibility. 
It is hoped that the present unsatisfactory position will be ameliorated 
in 1933 by increased production, by improved marketing, by 
adjustments of rates, and by better methods of collection. Early 
in the year a system of payment of tax by instalments was tentatively 
introduced in certain limited areas in the first instance and has 
since been gradually extended over a considerable part of the 
eastern and southern parts of the Territory and in the remote 
north-west in the Bugufi division of Biharamulo District. Under 
this system the taxpayer receives a card to which he affixes from 
time to time one shilling revenue stamps until the total amount 
of tax due from him is complete, when he exchanges the card for 
a tax receipt. The system is popular with taxpayers and, as far 
as can be seen at this date, is within the capacity of the Native 
Authorities to administer. It may indeed go a long way towards 
solving the difficulty of tax payment for the many natives whose 
cash income, whether from wages or such pursuits as fishing, fruit 
growing, market gardening, the sale of eggs, milk or the like, is 
received in small sums spread over the whole year, and not in one 
or two lump sum payments, as in the case of the growers of coffee, 
cotton, or groundnuts. There are risks and complications involved 
which will be evident to anyone with experience of African adminis- 
tration, and it is premature to say more than that the system 
appears satisfactory and may develop into an important and 
valuable part of the machinery of native tax collection. 


13, Over the greater part of the Territory the Native Administra- 
tions continued to develop as organs of local government. As in 
previous years weaknesses became apparent in some places, while 
in others progress was marked. The Annual Reports of the Pro- 
vincial Commissioners on Native Administration, published separ- 
ately, contain more detailed information on the subject. 


14. In the extreme west of the Territory there is a very large 
belt of tsetse fly infested forest extending roughly from Lake Rukwa 
in the south to Biharamulo in the north and bounded on the west by 
Lake Tanganyika or the high plateaux of Ufipa and Uha. The 
appearance, or at least the discovery, of sleeping sickness in an 
epidemic and virulent form, and its spread, coincided roughly with 
the period from 1925 onwards during which the system of Native 
Administration has been developed. The progress of the disease 
and the methods necessary to arrest its spread have inevitably had 
a marked effect on the organization and development of the Native 
Administrations in this area which was already difficult enough to 
administer on account of the scant and scattered population, the 
great distances between settlements, and the paucity of means of 
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communication. The experience of 1932 confirmed a growing 
impression that the only practicable means of saving many of these 
people from gradual destruction by sleeping sickness is the adoption 
of measures of concentration in advance of the outbreak of the 
disease. 


15. Contiguous with these areas and to the west of them, but- 
fortunately not greatly affected by sleeping sickness, lie Ujiji and 
Uha. In the town of Ujjiji, situated on the shores of Lake Tangan- 
yika, there was a dispute between two rival ngoma* societies, called 
respectively the Tanganyika and the Arabiani, which led to a faction 
fight in which one man was killed. Immediately on the arrival of 
the administrative and police officers from Kigoma, six miles away, 
the crowds dispersed and order was re-established. The episode was 
of no importance in itself, but of some interest for the light it threw 
on the organization and strength of these societies, of which the 
Provincial Commissioner of the Western Province writes :— 


“The general tendency of town-dwelling natives to form 
associations is the natural result of their detribalization, for 
they have abandoned their tribal leaders and organization as 
unsuitable to town life. Fear and suspicion invariably develop 
in humanity, and especially in primitive humanity, a desire to 
form protective communities to be led, and invariably also 
individuals are found who desire to lead. It is this desire 
which originally made the tribes themselves. It appears to me 
that associations of town-dwelling natives, under the sway of 
definite leaders, are inevitable, and I think that we should 
endeavour to mould them whilst young, in order to use them 
eventually, just as we use the organizations of the tribes outside 
the towns.” 


Of the situation in Uha the Provincial Commissioner writes :— 

“ Originally the seven Chiefs of the Waha were divided, two 
living semi-federated but in some disagreement in Kibondo, 
four on bad terms with each other though nominally in a coun- 
cil, in Kagulu, and one, in federation with a petty Chief of 
another tribe, in Kigoma. All have been disentangled and 
have agreed to form a new federation of the whole tribe. At 
present, though their resources are pooled, each is otherwise 
independent of the rest, but it is hoped that eventually some- 
thing more than a paper council will evolve itself. Unfortu- 
nately, amongst the Chiefs there is none who shows or even 
desires to show any real personality. All are related and are 
of old Tusi stock, which has degenerated. An adviser, a native 
of considerable wisdom and experience in the formation of 
federations, has been engaged for the Chiefs of Uha. Though 
he has no executive functions he visits the various Chiefs, who 





* Ngoma means literally “‘ drum,” but is used generally to denote native dances, 
many of which may be described as masques, 
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like him, and steers their conduct of local affairs into the 
common course which is essential to the complete federation of 
the unit.” 


16. An event of considerable importance occurred in the Lake 
Province where all the Chiefs of the Sukuma tribe and some of their 
neighbours met together in conference for the first time. The 
Provincial Commissioner has reported upon this meeting as 
follows :— 


“For some time past there had been a marked desire on the 
part of the Sukuma people of Bukwimba, Ubinza, Nyanza, 
Shinyanga, and Usega for closer association and co-operation, 
and in August last, following the transfer of the Shinyanga 
District to the Lake Province, the Chiefs of the Kwimba and 
Maswa Districts took the initiative and, after consulting the 
other Native Administrations concerned, a meeting was ar- 
ranged. The Sukuma Chiefs were anxious that the other Chiefs of 
the Mwanza and Shinyanga Districts, representing Ukerewe, 
Uzinza, Ukara, Tinde, Usule, and the Ngambo Federation 
should attend as they have much in common with their Sukuma 
neighbours, and they were accordingly included. The meeting, 
therefore, consisted of the 52 Chiefs of the Mwanza, Kwimba, 
Maswa, and Shinyanga Districts, representing 830,000 natives. 
The Provincial Commissioner presided and the District Officers 
attended the meeting. 


“Opened by the reading of a message from His Excellency 
conveying his good wishes for the success of the Chiefs’ delibera- 
tions, the meeting was an unqualified success and the standard 
of oratory a high one. A point common to all the opening 
speeches was the pleasure felt at the inclusion of the Shinyanga 
Chiefs in the Lake Province. The items on the agenda (all 
submitted by the Chiefs themselves) included the arrangements 
to be made for the marketing of native produce during 1933, 
the improvement of native agriculture, the issue of game 
licences to natives, the proportion of hut and poll tax paid to 
Native Treasuries, and the unification of tribal law with particu- 
lar reference to marriage customs. Finally, it was unanimously 
decided that similar meetings should be held twice a year in 
Mwanza in the months of June and December, and that a 
house of assembly to be called the Jganiko (deliberative cham- 
ber) should be constructed from Native Treasury funds. The 
Chiefs expressed the hope that Chiefs from the Bukoba and 
Musoma Districts would attend future meetings so that their 
conferences would be representative of the whole Province.” 


17. The effects of modern conditions and of economic develop- 
ment and education on European lines have been much discussed 
in relation to developments in tropical Africa and the following 
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remarks by the District Officer of the Pare District in the Tanga 
Province may be of interest :— 


e The Chiefs and Elders have for some time past 
been gravely concerned with that serious problem—not con- 
fined to the Wapare—‘‘the modern young man,” known 
locally as the ‘‘ Kijana cha Mambo Leo.” At nearly every 
baraza I have held during the year this subject has come up 
for discussion, and at least one elderly gentleman has laid down 
his pipe in order to give vent to feelings that have obviously 
been pent up for a considerable time. The type of individual 
who is causing this concern is usually the reading, writing, 
“* Kazi ya Karani”’ (clerical work) product of the age, and he 
is most distressingly prevalent. He pays great attention to 
his dress, and his tastes run to expensive suitings, shoes, and 
terai hats. Furthermore, like the sailor of Punch, while he 
eats well and sleeps well, he is apt to ‘‘ come all over a tremble ” 
at the sight of a job of work. In short, while none has a 
greater appreciation of the value of money, none has a greater 
horror of the honest methods of obtaining money—and therein 
lies the danger. The Chiefs and Elders are convinced that the 
reasons for the existence of this undesirable type are two-fold 
—firstly the fact that at the age when, formerly, the young 
Mpare was directly under his father’s influence, and when he 
had to assist in the tilling of the family’s fields and the reaping 
of the crops, to-day he is usually away at a school. He there- 
fore grows up without having grown accustomed to manual 
labour in the field and, what is worse, has grown to despise his 
elders as illiterate and ignorant peasants. The second factor 
consists in the facilities for easy travel that exist to-day. When 
the planting or reaping season begins, the young Mpare is apt 
to take the next train to Moshi or Tanga, there to live on his 
wits until the work is over. As a result we have a generation 
of men who have no stake in their country, no houses, family, 
cattle, nor shamba (cultivation)—an unpleasant reminder of 
that mediaeval scourge, the masterless man. 


« At the early cotton sales in October, these gentry saw many 
of their more industrious (and therefore despised) fellows 
receiving comparatively large sums of money, and this fact has 
undoubtedly caused many of them to think. The Chiefs intend 
to take full advantage of this, and in the coming year to do all 
they can to induce these ‘‘ vijana vya Mambo Leo ”’ to cultivate 
cotton and rice on a large scale, and to invest the money so 
obtained in houses and wives. It is hoped that by this means, 
in a few years’ time, these loafers will have been converted into 
industrious and law-abiding citizens with a vested interest in 
their country. That their hopes will be fulfilled is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, as their failure can have but dire 
consequences in the not too distant future.” 
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18. In the Northern Province, the progress of the Native Ad- 
ministrations was steady throughout a year which was, on the whole, 
an uneventful one. In the Moshi District a good coffee crop was 
largely responsible for a satisfactory collection of tax, with corres- 
ponding benefit to the finances of the Native Treasuries. The 
Provincial Commissioner writes :— 


“In April, Mr. A. L. B. Bennett, formerly a Government 
Labour Officer, was, on the advice of the Administration, 
appointed by the Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ Association 
as its Manager. This Association had experienced a very 
checkered career, but under Mr. Bennett’s guidance it is now 
on a very sound footing and is of great assistance to thousands 
of Chagga Planters. In July the old association was split 
up into 16 Co-operative Societies, the spheres of which corres- 
pond generally to the mountain ridges, and all are united as 
members of the Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative Union with 
headquarters in Moshi town. The Societies and Union are 
about to be registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Ordinance which was promulgated during the year. 

“The Union has held local markets of coffee, has disposed of 
consignments in the Nairobi coffee auctions, and has dispatched 
coffee direct to wholesale merchants in England, in addition 
to the normal method of selling through coffee brokers in 
London. As a result it is anticipated that valuable informa- 
tion will be available for the future as to the most satisfactory 
method of disposing of the native coffee crop. The natives 
themselves incline towards the local sales, since a quick cash 
return ensues, but since locally the coffee must be sold in 
parchment, which involves for the merchants a transaction 
in the nature of a gamble, it is not likely that this method will 
give the best results until coffee-cleaning works are established 
in Moshi. Nevertheless, the average for parchment sold in 
Moshi to date is £42 10s. per ton, a very satisfactory price. 

“Tt is interesting to note that the first consignment of 
coffee (109 tons) sent by the Union to the Kilindini Coffce 
Curing Works gave the following out-turn report :— 


Loss in 

Grade‘ A’  Peaberry. Cleaning. 

per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Machame area a 71:3 11-1 18-0 
Kibosho area a 71-4 10-8 18-2 
Central area ... eae 76:8 10-5 17-8 
Eastern area ... BA 84-0 7-5 17-0 


These figures compare favourably with any from the Northern 
Province and from East Africa generally, while expert opinion 
considers the Kibosho share of the consignment as being, for 
colour, texture, and quality, the second best coffee dispatched 
from the Northern Province this year. The 1932-33 native 
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coffee crop has exceeded all expectations and will be little, 
if anything, short of 1,200 tons, representing a local cash value 
of approximately £45,000. 

“The Union proposes to extend its activities to the marketing 
through its organization of others of the native cash crops, of 
which maize (1,000 tons), onions (250 tons), wheat (50 tons), 
garlic (20 tons) and beeswax are the chief. It has already 
satisfactorily placed some consignments of onions, but further 
storage accommodation is necessary before it can handle the 
full quantities. A valuable little paper called Uremi (Produce) 
is published monthly by the Union and is very popular. It 
disseminates news items interspersed with coffee cultural 
advice, prices, etc.” 


19. Of the Masai District, in which there have been instances of 
cattle-raiding in the vicinity of the Tanganyiki-Kenya border and 
in the areas to the west of the Serengeti plains, the Provincial 
Commissioner of the Northern Province writes :— 


‘The Loibon and most of the leading Elders have shown an 
increasing interest in native affairs, and have rendered valuable 
assistance to Government in detection of stock theft cases, 
of which during the year under review there has been a serious 
wave. The area most disturbed by this form of crime has been 
the Loliondo section, and it is considered that most of the un- 
detected cases which have occurred have been perpetrated by 
Kenya Masai raiding over the border into the Musoma District 
passing through the local Masai areas. This does not of course 
absolve the Tanganyika Masai from blame as they must have 
rendered either active or passive assistance to the raiders and, 
in any case, have taken no steps to apprehend the persons 
concerned who are of course their fellow tribes-people. Action 
has been taken to bring the Serengeti Masai definitely under the 
control of the Administrative Officer at Loliondo, although 
they are actually resident in the Lake Province. Owing, in 
the past, to their distance from any administrative centre of 
that Province, proper control of them has not been possible. 
With the increased control which should now result, raids 
and stock thefts in this area should be less prevalent. Else- 
where, stock theft has been most prevalent in the Engare 
Nanyuki and Kisongo areas, but all these cases have been 
detected and dealt with.” , 


20. The problems affecting the coastal area of the Eastern Province 
are discussed by the Provincial Commissioner, from whose report 
the following is extracted :— 

“The Native Administrations, having successfully weathered 
the worst periods of the economic depression, have worked well 
on the whole. With the beginnings of a return to prosperity 
more money has come into circulation. This has made tax 
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collection easier in several districts and increased revenues 
have assisted the working of the system. There is still in some 
areas, especially on the coast, a certain lack of initiative and 
sense of responsibility among the Native Authorities. 
“This is especially the case in Dar es Salaam District. 
Many of the village headmen still fail to realize their responsi- 
bilities and the authority which is theirs. Constant touring 
and advice by an administrative officer is necessary to remedy 
this state of affairs. The District Officer comments as follows : 
‘The new system has now been working for over two 
years and one is now in a position to arrive at a fairly 
correct estimate of its successes and failures or, more 
correctly perhaps, its weaknesses. The greatest difficulty 
where this area is concerned has been the fact that the 
majority of the village headmen selected by the people 
themselves were men of no practical experience as Chiefs 
or headmen, and in many cases, by intent or accident, 
the weakest and most characterless persons were selected. 
The reports for 1930 and 1931 explain the conditions and 
difficulties which are very much the same to-day. It 
can be said however, that by constant direction and 
encouragement the system is, considering all the difficulties, 
working fairly well.’” 


Native Courts. 


21. There is little of particular interest to record of the Native 
Courts. As in previous years the Provincial Commissioners report 
favourably on these courts and remark on the sensible manner in 
which they deal with the matters that come before them. There 
has been some reduction in the number of cases due partly to a 
disinclination to incur even the small expense of litigation in the 
Native Courts, and partly no doubt to a growing appreciation of the 
fact that it is not necessary to rush into court over every little 
dispute, when reference to heads of families or clans is all that is 
necessary. An example of this tendency is found in the Northern 
Province. The Provincial Commissioner states :— 

“It must be recognized ... . that the basis of Masai law 
and custom is compensation and this end is invariably attained 
by arbitration among the elders. The Masai Native Courts are, 
therefore, in practice, appeal courts, as only those cases in which 
.arbitration has failed come to them and such cases are rare 
indeed.” 

22. The closest supervision continues to be exercised by the 
administrative staff, and it is gratifying to be able to record that 
occasion for intervention is becoming increasingly rare. There is 
still room for improvement, especially in the more backward areas, 
but in general the courts have developed in a remarkable manner 
as the bulwark of the right of every man to live his life and to go 
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about his lawful occasions in security, and as an efficient substitute 
for the knobkerry or the spear in the settlement of disputes. As a 
check on subordinate native officials and upon any who may en- 
deavour to impose upon the peasantry by pretending to powers 
which they do not possess, the Native Courts are remarkably 
effective. 


23. Statistics showing the number of cases tried during the year 
in the Native Courts of the Territory, and including particulars of 
the punishments ordered, the number of persons convicted for 
certain specified offences, and the number of appeals and the courts 
in which these appeals were heard, will be found in the Appendix to 
the Annual Reports of the Provincial Commissioners on Native 
Administration for the year 1932, copies of which are being supplied 
to the Permanent Mandates Commission. 

A report will be found in Appendix III on the Native Courts in 
the Dar es Salaam District. 


Native Treasuries. 


24. The Native Treasuries have had a difficult time and expendi- 
ture has been kept under very close scrutiny. Nearly all the 
Treasuries have, however, strengthened their position during the 
year. The present difficulties have indeed served a useful purpose 
in educating Chiefs and their responsible advisers in matters of 
finance and particularly in the prudent husbanding of public moneys 
entrusted to their administration. In this connexion the Provincial 
Commissioner of the Lindi Province writes :— 


“Chiefs are taking an ever-increasing interest in the finances 
of their administrations and several District Officers have com- 
mented upon evidences of an independence of thought and 
expression previously felt to be lacking. 

“Native headmen are beginning to take a more active 
interest in their financial status and, whereas in the past they 
had failed to grasp the essential of making recurrent revenue 
meet recurrent expenditure or the fact that a Native Treasury 
does not have a bottomless purse, instances have recently been 
noted of a better understanding of their responsibilities, and a 
closer enquiry into actual facts and figures.” 


25. The total accumulated surplus balances of the Native 
Treasuries at the beginning of the year amounted to £111,493 and, 
although final figures are not available at the time of writing, the 
latest calculations are that the balances to 1933 will amount to 
about £117,000. Recurrent expenditure, except in a few cases of 
minor importance, has been covered by recurrent revenue, though 
in most cases the margin is small; but to have balanced at all must 
be accounted satisfactory in such difficult times. 


26. Much has been heard in the last few years of the depredations 
of locusts. Reference to this is made elsewhere in the Report. 
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The services which the Native Administrations have rendered in 
dealing with these pests have been of the greatest value, not only 
in the destruction of the locusts (particularly hoppers) but in 
organizing and extending the planting of root crops and in other 
measures designed to save their people from the consequences of the 
destruction of their normal food supplies. Two interesting extracts 
from reports by the Provincial Commissioners may be quoted in 
this connexion. 


27. The Provincial Commissioner of the Lake Province states :— 


“Tt is impossible to over-estimate the service done to the 
Territory by the people of the Maswa District during the past 
two years in connexion with the destruction of locusts. At 
times the hopper infestation in this area has been so severe that 
the whole country was literally covered. Had even a small 
proportion of these swarms been suffered to come to maturity, 
not only would the District have been ruined, but flying swarms 
would have devastated the surrounding country. 

‘‘ What I have written in the preceding paragraph about the 
destruction of locusts applies equally to the people and Chiefs 
of Shinyanga, and the District Officer, Shinyanga, gives special 
credit to Chief Makwaia, K.M., and Chieftainess Nzile ; to the 
former because by example and exhortation he did so much to 
save others from despair and to the latter because of her 
undaunted and tireless efforts when her country was covered 
with hoppers.” 


28. The Provincial Commissioner of the Central Province writes:— 


‘The year opened full of promise as regards the food and 
economic crops. Shade-dried hides and ghee, the main pro- 
ducts of their flocks and herds, were selling at high prices, and 
the supply of wax, another standard export, was quite in- 
sufficient to meet the demand. But with the arrival of the 
locusts a change came over the scene. Men had to stop ex- 
tending their cultivation and concentrate on the protection of 
the standing crops. Land prepared for groundnuts had to be 
hurriedly planted with maize and beans as the first sowings were 
eaten off and, with practically all the active manhood mobilized 
to deal with invading swarms, no time could be found for the 
proper preparation of hides and ghee. For the native authori- 
ties had to make the rule—and punish inexorably any breach 
of it—that, whilst the old men, women, and children remained 
at home to protect their own shambas (cultivation), all young 
men must go at the call of their headmen anywhere and at any 
time to deal with hopper invasions. At one time we had 
40,000 to 50,000 men out daily for weeks on end digging 
trenches and—where the bush made this method of destruction 
impracticable—beating the swarms to death with sticks. The 
more one saw of this work the more one was impressed by the 
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futility of man’s endeavour when faced with such a great 
natural phenomenon, but the surprising fortitude of the people 
saved the situation everywhere except in Southern Manyoni 
where the thin and scattered population could not cope with 
success with heavy infestations from Tabora. And, in 
Mkalama, the struggle to save the grain crops had to be aban- 
doned and every hoe devoted to the cultivation of muhogo and 
sweet potatoes before it was too late to plant such crops.” 


Complaints against the Chief of Machame. 
29. A report is given in Appendix IV regarding certain complaints 
made against the Chief of Machame in 1931. 


Native Policy. 

30. In paragraph 1 of the special observations on Tanganyika 
in the Permanent Mandates Commission’s Report in respect of the 
year 1931, a request is made for detailed information regarding the 
place of the natives in the body politic. The information required 
will be found in Appendix V. 


Provincial Tsetse Reclamation in the Western, Lake, 
Central, and Northern Provinces. 

31. Western Province.—As in 1931 financial stringency prevented 
any major reclamation operations being undertaken in the Western 
Province. In Nzega District the clearing at Ngurube was increased 
and a passage 3} miles long cut to enable the cattle to pass through 
fly bush to an open grazing area which was hitherto inaccessible. 
The experiment of taking a few breeding cattle through fly into a 
cleared concentration area at Nyonga, for the benefit of the inhabi- 
tants, has succeeded. All the animals were infected en route, but 
were cured by treatment and are progressing well. 


32. Lake Province.—During the year under review, a more exten- 
sive programme was carried out than was possible in 1931. The 
guiding principle was to consolidate positions already gained and 
to make further attacks against fly by the addition of certain 
essential new clearings. 

In the Shinyanga District, work was continued in conjunction 
with the Tsetse Research Department towards the opening up of 
the Huru Huru plains and some 4,500 natives were mobilized for 
the customary ten days. A clearing 400 yards in width at the 
narrowest point and over 3} miles long was made in the Chibe area. 
From old Shinyanga to Beda an area 1,200 yards wide and 7} miles 
long was cleared. From the western end of the Beda road clearing 
an extension was made to include the Beda settlement, with a 
corridor 1,400 yards wide and 3 miles long leading to the Huru 
Huru. A further small clearing 1,000 yards wide and 1} miles long 
was undertaken to cut through to the Mwanhini Hills. After the 
completion of the above clearings, which represented the District. 
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programme for the year, Chiefs Makwaia and Wamba asked for 
permission to be allowed to make a further effort, the object being 
to ensure the safety from fly of cattle watering along a section of the 
Mhumbo River. Some 800 natives assisted in this work, which 
consisted of a clearing 3 miles long and 800 yards wide. During 
the year a certain amount of reclaimed land became available for 
occupation, and an experienced officer was specially employed in 
organizing the settlement of natives in these areas, which consisted 
of two blocks at Chibe, 6,700 and 2,000 acres, respectively, and one 
of 200 acres at Beda. Considerable enthusiasm was displayed in 
connexion with the project and by the end of November approxi- 
mately 100 families had settled in this reclaimed land. The success 
of the scheme depended largely, if not entirely, on the solution of 
the water problem ; old water-holes were opened up and the natural 
reservoirs which existed in some of the rocky kopjes were improved 
and enlarged. For example, the natural “reservoir” in a large 
cleft in the Daudi kopje has been partially cleaned out and low 
concrete walls have been built to increase the catchment area. It 
is capable of holding some 200,000 gallons of water. Two bore- 
holes put down by the Geological Survey Department during the 
year were also handed over to the Native Administration. 

In the Maswa District two clearings were carried out, one of 
about 4 square miles at Meatu which was undertaken by the Sleeping 
Sickness Branch of the Medical Department, and the other along 
the Masindi River in Sengerema carried out in collaboration with the 
Tsetse Research Department, which covered an area of about three 
quarters of a mile wide and 4 miles long; 7,200 natives were em- 
ployed in relays on this work. Settlement is taking place in previous 
clearings. 

In the Kwimba District a clearing of the regrowth of the bush on 
a seven mile front on the east bank of the Simiyu River was under- 
taken, two thousand natives being employed for seven days. An 
extensive programme has been prepared in conjunction with the 
Tsetse Research Department for reclamation work in the Buhungu- 
kira area in 1933 which will involve the employment of 18,000 men. 

In the Musoma District, a survey of the tsetse fly areas was under- 
taken by the Sleeping Sickness Officer, and arrangements are being 
made for clearings to be made in 1933 on the Iterima and Grumeti 
Rivers and along the Issenye-Nata road. 


33. Central Province.—An area around Pongoro in the Mkalama 
District became infected with sleeping sickness, and the inhabitants 
were evacuated to fly-free country under close medical observation. 
Pongoro is at the spear point of the long tsetse advance from Lake 
Eyasi. In Singida, fly is advancing from the south-east, north- 
east, and north-west. But with the construction of the railway, 
which nowhere touches fly, the unbroken front of continuous culti- 
vation, behind which 120,000 of the Wanyaturu tribe live in fly- 
proof country, will be pushed on to meet and hold back the fly. 
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For these natives are now enabled by the advent of rail communica- 
tion to grow an economic crop as well as their usual food crops, and 
cultivation will be extended accordingly. In Manyoni the whole 
population living in the fly-infested country has been concentrated 
in fly-free zones of land. As each zone has its abundant water- 
supplies and a nucleus herd of cattle, the population should thrive 
and rapidly enlarge the fly-free area. Kiwere, where the first 
concentration took place, has now sixty square miles of open 
country. In Kondoa, where the Tsetse Research Department 
maintains a sub-station, the District Officer reported that a scheme 
to prevent the further influx of fly in the north-east of Irangi put 
forward by the Tsetse Research Department was adopted. It is 
being carried out in conjunction with the Administration of the 
Mbulu District. In so far as Irangi is concerned the scheme con- 
sists of establishing a fly barrier of cultivation along the Kikori 
River which forms the tribal boundary at this point. The land is 
excellent, but the scheme was commenced rather late in the year 
with the result that, in 1932, only a few cultivators have moved 
into this area. It is confidently expected, however, that the area 
will be completely filled in 1933. A small amount of clearing has. 
to be done in order to continue a cleared belt which runs from the 
Mbulu District. The Native Authorities in Irangi were encouraged 
to establish fly barriers of cultivation along the foot of the east side 
of the escarpment from Kikori, through Kissesse, to Busi. At the 
latter place fly was successfully driven back by this method some 
years ago, but is again encroaching because some of the cultivators. 
had returned to the top of the escarpment. Similar work is being 
commenced along the Bubu River, to the west of Irangi, where fly 
is also encroaching. At Boro in the area of the Wasandawe tribe 
a big effort is being made to establish a barrier of cultivation, and 
reasonably good progress has been achieved. 


34. Northern Province.—A reclamation officer was engaged 
throughout the year in the Mbulu District, who carried out a 
thorough survey and drew up a scheme which was submitted to the 
Director of Tsetse Research. It was not, however, possible to put 
this scheme into immediate operation since it embraced a system of 
thicket barriers, and the Director of Tsetse Research was unable to 
recommend that the work should be undertaken until the ground 
had been carefully examined by an officer of his department. 
Pending this expert investigation all possible measures were taken 
to ensure fire control. Although circumstances did not permit the 
cutting of fire breaks, certain late organized grass fires were carried 
out which should prove to be a definite check to the fly. 


Between Mbulu and Ngorongoro the cutting of a corridor has. 
opened up considerable areas to grazing, and the ingress of cattle 
owners into this area should do much to solve the problem of 
shortage of grazing in this section of the Mbulu District. The 
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watering places of Bassotu and Bassodesh, which are of considerable 
importance, are being protected by a scheme of barrier clearings. 
In addition to fly surveys the reclamation officer was engaged in 
opening up permanent water-supplies in the Hurus area in North 
Mbulu and in the clearing of a barrier east of the Ndareda settlement. 


GENERAL. 
Conference of East African Governors. 


35. A Conference consisting of the Governors of Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika, and the Resident of Zanzibar met in Dar es Salaam. 
in April. 


Closer Union between East African Territories under 
British Administration. 

36. The Report of the Joint Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment appointed by His Majesty’s Government to consider the 
question of closer union in East Africa* received careful considera- 
tion by the Government of Tanganyika. The despatches containing 
the views of the East African Governments and the Secretary of 
State’s decisions were published by His Majesty’s Government as a 
White Paper entitled Correspondence (1931-1932) arising from the 
Report of the Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa.t 


The Unification of the Postal Administrations of Kenya- 
Uganda and Tanganyika. 

37. In accordance with paragraph 3 of the special observations 
on Tanganyika in the Permanent Mandates Commission’s Report to 
the Council in respect of the year 1931, a report on the question of 
the unification of the postal services will be found in Appendix VI. 


Customs Policy. 

38. In paragraph 4 of the special observations on Tanganyika in 
the Permanent Mandates Commission’s Report to the Council in 
respect of the year 1931, a request is made for detailed information 
showing the effects of the existing Customs Union. The informa- 
tion required will be found in Appendix VII. 


Visit of Financial Commissioner. 

39. At the request of the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
with the sanction of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury, the late Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith, K.B.E., C.B., of 
His Majesty’s Treasury, undertook an investigation into the basis 
of public revenue and expenditure in the Territory. Sir Sydney 
Armitage-Smith arrived in the Territory in March and spent a 


* HLL. 184 of 1931. 
+ Cmd. 4141. 
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period of two and a half months partly at the Government head- 
quarters at Dar es Salaam and partly in visits to places near the 
Central and Northern Railway lines. His report,* which was 
published in November, covered a wide field and has proved of the 
greatest assistance to those concerned with the country’s finances. 
His death in October was the source of deep regret to the Tanganyika 
Government and to all with whom he came in contact during his 
visit to the Territory. 


Visit of Railway Commissioner. 


40. Mr. R. Gibb, Chairman of the Rhodesian Railway Commission, 
was appointed by the Secretary of State to hold the enquiry into 
railway rates and railway finance in East Africa recommended by 
the Joint Select Committee on Closer Union. His reportt was 
published in January, 1933. 


Railway Advisory Council. 


41, Arising out of the recommendation by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Closer Union in paragraph 44 on page 18 of the 
Committee’s report, a Railway Advisory Council, consisting of the 
Chief Secretary (Chairman), Treasurer, Comptroller of Customs, 
Director of Agriculture and four unofficial members, was appointed 
in August by the Government to consider and report on all matters 
referred to it by the Governor concerning the general policy and 
administration of the railways and, in particular, all estimates of 
revenue and expenditure, any important alteration in the tariff of 
rates, fares and charges, all legislation relating to the railways, and 
the expenditure of any sum exceeding £2,500 in respect of any work 
or service not covered by the sanctioned working estimates or 
carried out under an authorized construction, betterment, and 
renewals programme. One meeting of the Council was held before 
the end of the year, at which the draft railway estimates for 1933 
were considered. 


The Economic Situation. 


42. The effects of the world trade depression continued to be 
severely felt in the Territory in 1932; and, since its economic 
products consist almost entirely of raw materials, the effects on the 
Territory of any improvement which may take place in industrial 
and manufacturing countries are likely to be delayed. 

The low price of sisal persisted, and although the quantity of 
sisal exported was maintained the majority of estates are reported 
to have produced either at a loss or to have been carried on purely 





* Report by Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on @ Financial Mission 
to Tanganyika. Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office (Cmd. 4182). 
+ Cmd. 4235, 
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‘on a maintenance basis. The price of cotton advanced slightly on 
the preceding year and there was an increase in the tonnage 
exported. 


On the other hand, partly as a result of intensive propaganda and 
improved agricultural marketing methods inaugurated by Govern- 
ment towards the latter part of 1931 and at the beginning of 1932, 
there was an increase in exports for 1932 as compared with 1931 of 
approximately 18,000 tons of produce of the value of £250,000, or 
about 28 per cent. over the figures for 1931. Further details will 
be found in paragraph 64. 


Legislation amending the Trades Licensing, Markets, and Itinerant 
Traders Ordinances was enacted to ensure the purchase in specified 
areas of native crops and products for cash, as it had been found that 
there was an increasing tendency to barter, and the consequent 
reduction of money in circulation was having a very adverse effect 
on general trade, while natives were also without funds wherewith 
to pay taxes. For the better control of the sale of produce and to 
secure better prices to native producers central markets were 
established. 


Fortunately the Territory was freer than in past years from set- 
‘backs due to natural causes such as locust infestation and rinderpest 
outbreaks. 


Reference will be found in paragraph 65 to the decline in the 
railway transit traffic from and to the Belgian Congo. There was, 
however, considerable activity in mineral development, especially 
in gold, the production of which was more than double that of 1931 ; 
the prospects of a continued advance in the production of gold are 
favourable. 


As foreshadowed in the 1931 Report, the financial year was 
altered to conform to the calendar year, which necessitated the 
preparation of a budget for a period of nine months from Ist April 
to 3lst December, 1932. From 1926 until 31st March, 1930, it had 
been found possible to finance a number of miscellaneous capital 
works amounting to a total value of £1,100,000 from surplus revenue, 
in preference to borrowing, while still leaving a substantial surplus 
balance. Owing, however, to the general depression and in spite 
of the economies and taxation already mentioned in the 1931 and 
the present Reports, the surplus balances of the general account of 
the Territory were reduced on 31st March to £281,609. For the 
reasons stated above and set out in a memorandum submitted to 
Parliament,* an Act was passed by His Majesty’s Government 
guaranteeing a loan of £750,000 for the purpose of repaying to the 
‘Territory certain sums previously spent from revenue on capital 
works, and local legislative sanction for the raising of the loan was 


* Tanganyika and British Honduras Loans; Memorandum explaining Financial 
Resolution (Umd. 4032), published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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effected by the Tanganyika Loan (No. 3) Ordinance, 1932. Of this 
loan an instalment of £500,000 was raised, which was utilized as 
follows :— 





: £ 
General Account ... ee oe se Ss 398,308 
Railways avs vee arn Biss 77,443 
Expenses of issue, etc. ... ie See O33 24,249 
Total... Ore + £500,000 





Particulars of the loan will be found in paragraph 52. By this 
means the surplus balances of the Territory’s general account were 
restored to £679,917 on Ist April, which it is hoped will enable the 
necessary operations of Government to be financed until such time 
as the gap between current expenditure and current revenue can 
be filled. 

Additional taxation was raised in 1932 by means of a non-native 
poll tax taking effect from Ist April, a levy on official salaries from 
lst January, and minor increases in licensing duties and certain 
existing taxes; and the revenue and expenditure for the nine 
months ended 31st December, as shown in the general account, are 
expected to balance, leaving the surplus unaltered. Further 
particulars are given in paragraph 47. 

Owing to the decrease in the railway traffic generally and, in 
particular, to the great reduction in the transport of goods to and 
from the Belgian Congo, the Railways Account shows a deficit of 
approximately £100,000 for the same period (see in this connexion 
paragraph 203). 

An experienced administrative officer was detailed in September 
to carry out an enquiry throughout the Territory and to report, 
firstly, as to the rate at which the basic hut and poll tax should be 
imposed to effect as nearly as possible a complete collection, secondly, 
to what extent, and in what areas, the incidence of taxation might 
be better distributed than under the present system ; the enquiry 
was still in progress at the end of the year. 

It may still be claimed that the administrative and social services 
rendered by the Government to the inhabitants of the Territory 
have not been reduced in any material degree by the measures of 
economy hitherto effected or foreshadowed. The continued effi- 
cient working of the system of native adrhinistration, in the face in 
many cases of the most adverse financial conditions, has rendered 
the maintenance of many of these services possible, especially in 
the administrative sphere. Some reduction in the vote of the 
Education Department was unavoidable ; certain central schools 
were reorganized on a vernacular basis as rural central schools, 
which it is hoped will provide a more suitable kind of education for 
up-country natives who are almost solely engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. One of the central schools was closed and another is 
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being taken over by the Agricultural Department as an agricultura 
school. Two of the industrial schools were closed, and the best of 
the pupils from these schools were moved to the larger industrial 
schools at Dar es Salaam and Tanga, where facilities for industrial 
instruction and for employment after training are more favourable. 

The speech delivered by the Chief Secretary when introducing the 
budget for 1933 at the Legislative Council meeting held in October, 
1932, will be found in Appendix No. VIII. 


Colonial Development Fund. 

43. In 1929 His Majesty’s Government established a Colonial 
Development Fund to assist Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated 
Territories in furtherance of schemes likely to aid and develop 
agriculture and industry. The following grants have been approved 
in the case of the Tanganyika Territory in addition to those stated on 
pages 24 and 25 of the Report for the year 1931. 


(a) Items financed by free grants from the Fund. 


£ 

Tuberculosis Investigation ae ac oa 3,833 
Wireless Facilities ... Bes Bs at aoe 3,000 
Tsetse Research* ... see Se ed 10,000 
Coffee Experimental Station ie : fon 23,000 
Research into Virus Diseases of Plants . aise oie 1,200 
Tea Cultivation Investigation... 2,000 
Improvements to Aerodromes and ‘Landing 

Grounds ... ae on : 10,000 


Free Grants from the Fund to cover the Interest Charges 
actually incurred on Guaranteed Loan items. 
Capital Free grant of 
cost. interest for. 
£ 


Realignment of portion of Cen- 
tral Railway ... va «22,900 1 Year. 


Game. 


44. The protection of game is effected by legislation regulating 
the shooting and capture of animals and by the establishment of 
Reserves which are of the following nature :— 


(i) Complete Reserves.—Areas in which, except on the author- 
ity of a Governor’s Licence granted for scientific or administra- 
tive reasons, no person shall hunt or photograph any animals. 
The thirteen Complete Reserves are :—the Kilimanjaro Reserve, 
the Mount Meru Reserve, the Ngorongoro Crater Reserve, the 
Lake Natron Reserve, the Northern Railway Reserve (Usam- 
bara District), the Selous Reserve (Mahenge, Morogoro, and 





* Annual grant of £10,000 for 5 years. 
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Rufiji Districts), the Saba River Reserve (Dodoma District), 
the Katavi Plain Reserve (Ufipa District), the Matandu River 
Reserve (Kilwa District), the Mtetesi Reserve (Lindi District), 
the Serengeti Reserve (Maswa District) and the Dodoma 
Township Reserve. 


(ii) Closed Reserves.—A Closed Reserve is an area in which 
no person may enter for the purpose of hunting or photo- 
graphing game except when he shall have a written permit 
from the Provincial Commissioner of the Province in which 
such Closed Reserve is situated, or from a District Officer to 
whom power to issue such permits has been delegated. There 
are at present only two such Reserves; the Serengeti Closed 
Reserve consisting of the Musoma District and that part of the 
Arusha District west of the Rift Wall, and an area of 5 miles 
radius round Lake Rukwa in the Iringa and Ufipa Districts. 
It is intended that permits to hunt or photograph game in 
Closed Reserves should be given freely, the object in issuing 
permits being to enable Administrative Officers and Game 
Rangers to know the precise localities in which hunting or 
photographing is taking place, with a view to the ready detec- 
tion of offences against the game laws. 


(iii) Closed Areas.—A Closed Area is an area in which a game 
licence shall not be deemed to authorize the hunting of any 
animal. There are three such areas :—one in the Shinyanga 
District, one in the Kondoa District (Pienaar’s Heights), and 
one in the Moshi and Masai Districts (part of the Sanya Plains). 


(iv) Partial Reserves.—Areas in which certain species are 
protected. The Partial Reserves are :—Arusha and Moshi 
District (Greater Kudu and male of Grant’s Gazelle); the 
Sanya and Ardai plains in the Moshi District (male of Grant’s 
Gazelle for a period of five years); that portion of the Moshi 
District to the west of the Kikafu River (Wildebeeste and 
Thompson’s Gazelle for a period of three years); the crater 
lakes Bassoto, Massodich, Babati in the Mbulu District. (Hippo- 
potami); and the area on and adjoining the Momello farm 
adjacent to the Mount Meru Reserve (Hippopotami). 


The sale or offering for sale of the meat of any game animal by 
any person unless duly licensed in that behalf by the District Officer 
is prohibited. 


Regulations are in force prohibiting (1) approach by motor 
vehicle or aeroplane to within five hundred yards of any game 
animal for the purpose of hunting, killing, or capturing; (2) the 
shooting at any game animal from within two hundred yards of a 
motor vehicle or aeroplane ; and (3) the use of a motor vehicle or 
aeroplane for driving or stampeding game. 
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No further reductions were made during the year in the staff of 
the Game Preservation Department. 


The transfer of the headquarters of the Department from Kilosa. 
to Arusha in 1931 has given general satisfaction to the public as 
it is a more convenient centre for most of the shooting expeditions 
which visit the Territory. The road from Arusha to Oldeani was 
continued during the year to the Ngorongoro Crater and to Loliondo, 
the headquarters of the Masai District. This road will afford a 
direct route from Arusha to the Serengeti Plains except during the 
rainy season. An officer is also stationed as before on the Serengeti 
Plains. Two officers are posted to the Mahenge and Lindi Pro- 
vinces where their duties are principally to protect native cultiva- 
tion against the depredations of elephant. 


Tsetse Research and Experimental Reclamation. 


45. In paragraphs 31 to 34 of this Report an account is given of 
the work done under the direction of the Provincial Administration 
on the reclamation of tsetse-infested areas. 


The Department of Tsetse Research has continued its experi- 
mental work, the finances being provided from the Guaranteed 
Loan and the Colonial Development Fund. The following new 
items of research were undertaken :— 


An experiment in trapping @. pallidipes on a field scale ; an 
investigation of the crossing of barrier clearings, without 
elimination of carriage by man and animals ; preliminary work 
on the use by flies of liquids other than blood; and experi- 
mentation in trapping G. palpalis. 


Ex-enemy Property. 


46. Considerable difficulty owing to financial stringency was still 
experienced in 1932 in obtaining payment of the various instalments 
outstanding. The accounts were, however, gradually paid, and only 
in the case of one (deceased) bankrupt estate was foreclosure and 
re-sale necessary. The properties in respect of which sums were 
outstanding at 31st December numbered two only and the sum 
involved was less than £350; promises of early payment have been 
made in each case. The claims paid during 1932 amounted to 
£10,638, bringing the total disbursements in this connexion to 
£199,553. During the year, £130,000 was transferred to the Clearing 
Office (Enemy Debts) London, bringing the total so paid to 
£1,930,000. A sum of £49 15s. Od. was released to a neutral subject 
during the year. No further eleemosynary payments were made. 


The Department was closed down on 31st December except for a 
few minor matters which still require adjustment. 
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IV.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 
General Financial Position. 


47. The revenue for the year 1931-32 (exclusive of Railways) 
amounted to £1,522,368, or £389,132 less than the estimate and 
£227,110 less than the figure for 1930-31. This is the second year 
in succession that the accounts have revealed a decrease of revenue 
on the figures of previous years. The shortfall as compared with 
the previous year is explained by the drop in the two main sources 
of revenue, i.e., import duties and hut and poll tax. There was a 
decrease of over £150,000 under each of these heads of revenue. 
The revenue estimate was drawn up in August, 1930, and based on 
the actual receipts for 1929-30. It was not then apparent that the 
trade depression would affect Tanganyika as severely as it has done 
or that it would continue for so long a period. 

The expenditure on recurrent services (exclusive of Railways) 
during the year amounted to £1,771,295 as against £1,835,405 in 
1930-31, a decrease of £64,110. In addition an amount of £49,633 
was spent on Public Works. It will be observed that expenditure 
exceeded revenue by £298,560. This is entirely due to the shortfall 
in revenue, which was £389,000 below the estimate. The deficit 
would have been considerably greater had not an unremitting cam- 
paign of economy and retrenchment been embarked upon, which 
resulted in considerable savings of expenditure as compared with 
the original estimates. 

The general account surplus balance at 31st March, 1931, viz., 
£580,169, was reduced to £281,609 by 31st March, 1932, as follows:— 


Surplus balance 31st March, 1931 (exclu- £ £ 

sive of Railways) rea ae es 580,169 
Ordinary expenditure, 1931 BQ oc we. 1,771,295 
Extraordinary expenditure, 1931-32... 49,633 
1,820,928 
Revenue, 1931-32 ... ue a w» 1,522,368 

' 298,560 

Surplus balance, 31st March, 1932 ane ast £281,609 


This amount did not provide an adequate working balance and the 
cash position was strengthened in June, 1932, by the raising of a 
loan of £500,000 under the Tanganyika and British Honduras Act, 
1932. As stated in the Act the loan was floated for the purpose of 
refunding to the accumulated surplus balances of the Territory 
sums expended from revenue on capital works undertaken before 
the passing of the Act. 

The Territory’s financial year has been altered to coincide with 
the calendar year and the estimated position as at 31st December, 
1933, is as follows :— 
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£ £ 
Surplus balance 3lst March, 1932 oe 281,609 
Proceeds of ce Guaranteed 
Loan, 1952-72 . 500,000 
fe 
Less Railway portion... 77,443 
Less expenses of issue and 
discount eee ie 24,249 
101,692 
398,308 
£679,917 
Revised estimate of expenditure, April— 
December, 1932 :— 
(a) Recurrent and Special 1,240,000 
(6) Extraordinary «10,000 
——___ 1,250,000 
Revised estimate of revenue, Raat 


December, 1932... 1,250,000 


Estimated surplus balance, 31st Decem- 
ber, 1932 ee af, .-» £679,917 
Estimated expenditure, 1933 : — : 
(a) Recurrent and Special 1,698,561 








(6) Extraordinary a 11,505 
——— 1,710,066 
Estimated revenue, 1933... aes «1,567,921 
i ——_ 142,145 
Estimated a basins 31st Decem- 
ber, 1933 Sas YF a £537,772 





The above does not include the figures relating to the Tanganyika 
Railways. The results of the Railway working for 1931-32 were 











as follows :— £ £ 
Revenue ede 604,020 
Recurrent expenditure (excluding debt 
charges)... 533,349 
70,671 
Debt charges — da as se 278,574 
Special works ae seas. Pewte Ass 2,862 
Capital works aos nee ese ees 140 
276,576 
Gross deficit we 205,905 
Less Surplus balances, 1926-27 and 1927- 
28 refunded by Central Government... 40,678 





New deficit for year ey eae £165,227 
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The fall in Railway revenue from £936,161 in 1930-31 to £604,020 
in 1931-32 is chiefly due to the general trade depression, not only 
in Tanganyika but in the Belgian Congo. In addition, a consider- 
able amount of Congo traffic has been lost on account of the opening 
of the railway route to Lobito Bay on the west coast. Consider- 
able economies have been effected in expenditure, but the heavy 
debt charges preclude the possibility of a Railway profit in the near 
future. 

The accumulated Railway surplus balance of £207,486 at 31st 
March, 1931, was reduced to £42,259 by 3lst March, 1932, as 
follows :— 





£ 
Surplus balance, 31st March, 1931 ... oe «. 207,486 
Less deficit, 1931-32 ... es ote = 165,227 
Surplus balance, 31st March, 1932 ... Be a £42,259 





The estimated Railway position to 3lst December, 1933, is as 
follows :— 

















£ £ 
Surplus balance, 31st March, 1932 42,259 
Proceeds of Taceeay is Guaranteed 
Loan 1952-72 ws 717,443 
119,702 
Revised estimate of alread April- 
December, 1932 dee 515,457 
Revised estimate of revenue, » April 
December, 1932 ae 430,000 
85,457 
Estimated surplus balance, 31st De- 
cember, 1932 5 34,245 
Estimated expenditure, 1983 .. 6h 671,259 
Estimated revenue, 1933 BS nes 507,611 
163,648 
Estimated excess of liabilities over 
assets as at 3lst December, 1938 ... £129,403 





The combined estimated surplus balance of the Territory as at 
31st December, 1933, is therefore as follows :— 





£ 
General Account ... soe aaa a ss 537,772 
Less Railway Account ... ee a5 ve: 129,403 
£408,369 
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Revenue and Expenditure. 


48. The following is an analysis of the revenue for the year 


1931-32 (exclusive of Railways) :— 





£ 
Duties, Licences, Taxes, etc. :— 
Hut and Poll Tax ay ... 537,033 
Native House Tax ae ah, 7,478 
Non-Native House Tax «. 21,167 
Tax on Official Salaries .. 10,471 
Customs Duties... ee . 411,354 
Trade Licences .. es ws. 42,992 
Other Licences and Taxes -.. 64,885 
Fines and Miscellaneous Duties 16,971 
Receipts from Government Services :— 
Receipts for Specific Services... 41,339 


Miscellaneous Fees and Receipts 44,367 





Undertakings of a Commercial 
Character (apart from Rail- 








ways) :— 
Post Office ies ... 69,753 
Conservancy and Water. .. = 12,955 
Nyanza Salt Mines 6,200 

Revenue from Government Property :— 

Land Sales, Rents, etc. ... 64,912 
Royalties ws te «=. 18,620 
Sale of Ivory... ait «. 12,943 
Interest . 7,252 
Interest from Railways s 61,376 
Grants from Colonial Develop- 

ment Fund ... 
Reimbursements in respect of 

Expenditure hes hie to 

Loan ... 
Contributions to Widows’ and 

Orphans’ Pensions Scheme 

Total 


£ 


1,112,351 


85,706 


88,908 


160,103 


39,714 


6,668 


28,918 


£1,522,368 


Percentage. 


73-1 


5-6 


5-8 


10-5 


1-9 


100-0 





The following figures show the revenue and expenditure exclusive 


of Railways under the various heads since 1927-28. 


The full 


details of revenue and expenditure will be found in the Treasurer’s 
Annual Report for 1931-32, copies of which have been furnished 
to the Permanent Mandates Commission :— 
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The following is the Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the 
Territory (exclusive of Railways) as at 3lst March, 1932 :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Deposits... «» 169,165 15 10 Cash ae .. 175,634 10 11 
Drafts and Remit- Investments .. 150,964 11 6 
tances ... fe 7,182 11 0 Advances ... ae 88,067 17 9 
Unexpended balance Railway Liability to 
of Guaranteed the Territory ... 151,416 8 8 
Loan 1948-68 ... 1,812 12 6 Unallocated Stores 68,863 1 1 
Unexpended balance 
of Guaranteed 
Loan 1951-71 ... 175,189 10 8 
Excess of Assets 
over Liabilities... 281,609 4 7 
£634,959 14 7 £634,959 14 7 


The Railway Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at the same 
date is as follows :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ s. d. £ 8. d. 
Deposits ... «. 48,356 18 1 Cash ae «. 124,143 11 9 
Unexpended balance Cash at short call 
of Guaranteed (London) .. 897,000 0 0 
Loan 1948-68 ... 6,554 12 9 Imprests ... ee 72 5 0 
Unexpended balance Advances ... oS 14,547 13 4 
of Guaranteed Unallocated Stores 213,760 6 11 
Loan 1951-71 ... 606,936 7 4 7 
Advances from 
Government... 151,416 8 9 
Excess of Assets 
over Liabilities... 42,259 10 1 
£749,523 17 0 £749,523 17 0 
Currency. 


49. There has been no change in the currency of the Territory. 


Loans from the Imperial Treasury. 
50. During 1931-32 an amount of £2,541 was remitted to the 
Imperial Treasury in part repayment of loans outstanding. The 
position as regards these loans is as follows :— 





£ 
Total loans received ... eee aa tee .. 3,135,446 
£ 
Repaid 1930-31 Feri Ree oe «- 9,555 
Repaid 1931-32 ay ns re we 2,541 
12,096 


Balance outstanding, 3lst March, 1932 os ... £3,123,350 
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Interest and sinking fund are being paid on £2,047,842 only. 
These debt charges amount to £123,586 per annum. The 
accumulated sinking fund as at 3lst March, 1932, amounted to 
£119,767. The balance of the loans (£1,075,508) was granted 
free of interest until 1933, when the funding of this amount is to 
be considered. 

Grants-in-ald. 

51. In addition to the above loans, non-recoverable grants 
amounting to £408,109 have been made to the Territory by the 
Imperial Government since the acceptance of the Mandate. 


Guaranteed Loan. 

52. Two loans guaranteed by the Imperial Government under 
the Palestine and East Africa Loans (Guarantee) Act of 1926 have 
been raised for railway, harbour, port, road and other works of 
development. The particulars of these loans are as follows :— 


(1) (2) 

Date of raising ... June, 1928. July, 1931. 
Amount... os £2,070,000 £3,000,000 
Rate of interest... 4} per cent. 4 per cent. 
Price of issue ... £96 10s. per cent. £94 10s. per cent. 
Period of currency 1948-68 1951-71 

The position as regards these loans as at 31st March, 1932, was 

as follows :— 
Q) (2) 
Expenditure. £ £ 
Railways ... .-. 1,718,848 1,410,095 
Ports, Harbours, and Shipping . ae 98,598 205,763 
Public Works mes ee _— 130,851 
Roads and Bridges 2 ar ae 75,000 230,465 
Telegraphs and Telephones ig tee 12,991 44,054 
Surveys... a De ant _— 22,515 
Research ... Aen fun aon 31,000 34,888 
Expenses of Tsaue:. a oe wae 53,746 73,343 
1,990,183 2,152,874 

Deduction for Discount on issue Len 72,450 165,000 
Unexpended balance at 31st March, 1932 7,367 682,126 


£2,070,000 £3,000,000 


An instalment of £500,000 on a further loan of £750,000 guaranteed 
by the Imperial Government under the Tanganyika and British 
Honduras Loans Act, 1932, was raised in June, 1932, for the purpose 
of refunding to the accumulated surplus balances of the Territory 
sums expended from revenue on capital works undertaken before 
the passing of that Act. 

18923 B4 
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The following are the particulars of this Loan :— 


Date of raising... oe sos ... June, 1932. 
Amount... wis a as ... £500,000. 
Rate of Interest ... ee ee ... 4 per cent. 
Price of issue ee ee ae ... £98 per cent. 
Period of currency ie ae ... 1952-72. 


Arrangements for Amortisation of Loans. 
53. Loans FROM IMPERIAL TREASURY. 


£ 
Electric Power Station .... a 28,364 | Combined interest and sinking 
fund annuity to redeem loan 


an bs os te eos 5,568 2 per cent. ‘inking fund accumu- 
lating at 5 per cent. compound 
interest. Instalments com- 
menced 1926-27. 
Nyanza Salt Mines ... 14,036 Ditto ditto 
Capital Works (exclusive of Railways) 713,432 1 per cent. sinking fund accumu- 
: lating at 5 per cent. compound 
Railways se Lis «1,286,442 interest. Instalments com- 
menced in 1927-28. 
Deficits and War Damages Loan ... 1,075,508 No interest charged nor arrange- 
ments for repayment yet 
made. 


£3,123,350 





Loans GUARANTEED BY THE IMPERIAL TREASURY. 


There is a statutory obligation (Chapter 56 of the Laws) to remit 
to the Bank of England each half-year such sums as shall be 
sufficient to provide for the repayment of these loans within a 
period not exceeding forty years from the date on which the loan 
was actually raised. The commencement of such remittances may 
be postponed for a period of three years from the date on which 
the loan was raised. 

The Bank of England is required to pay over the remittances to 
Trustees nominated by the Imperial Treasury for the formation 
of a sinking fund. The Trustees are required to invest the money 
in stock or bonds or such other security as may be approved by the 
Imperial Treasury and the Secretary of State. 

In connexion with the 44 per cent. Guaranteed Loan 1948-68 
(£2,070,000) the first sinking fund instalment was remitted in 
June, 1931. The annual charge is 14th per cent. of the loan. 

As regards the 4 per cent. Guaranteed Loan 1951-71 (£3,000,000) 
the first sinking fund instalment will not be paid until 1934. 

As regards the 4 per cent. 1952-72 Loan (£500,000) the first 
sinking fund instalment will not be paid till 1935. 
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Banks. 

54, Banking interests are represented by the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Ltd., who have branches at Dar es Salaam, Tanga, 
Tabora, Mwanza, Bukoba, Moshi, Arusha, Morogoro, and Lindi ; 
the National Bank of India, Ltd., with branches at Dar es Salaam 
and Tanga; Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
with which is amalgamated the National Bank of South Africa Ltd., 
with branches at Dar es Salaam, Tanga, Tabora, Iringa, Bukoba, 
Mwanza, Arusha, and Moshi; and the Bank du Congo Belge, 
with branches at Dar es Salaam and Kigoma. The Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd., act as bankers to the Government except as 
regards the Railway Department for which Barclay’s Bank act. 


V.—DIRECT TAXES. 


55. Direct taxation is imposed by means of a hut and poll tax 
on natives of the territory. The rates for the financial year 1931-32 
were as follows :— 





Rate of 

Province. District. Rate of plural wives 
first tax. tax. 
Shs. Shs. 
Bouxosa ... Bukoba(Karagwe)... ore 10 5 
» (Rest of District) ... 12 6 
Biharamulo (All apiseriors} a 6 3 
- CenrraL ... All Districts... ws 10 5 
Eastern ... All Districts... fas tee 10 5 
Ininca —...._ All Districts ees 8 2 
Linp1 .. Lindi... 8 4 
Mikindani on 8 4 

Kilwa (excluding Liwale eub- 

division) 8 4 

Kilwa CLasvele sub- ibdivision) 7 3-50 

Newala ... 7 3-50 

Masasi... 7 3-50 

Tunduru 7 3-50 

Manence ... All Districts... 7 3-50 
Kiaoma... Kigoma (Ujiji and Uvinza) 8 4 

»  (Reat of Diswrict) 5 2-60 

Ufipa... sue 5 2-50 
Kasulu (Uha) ... 4 2 

» (Rest of District) 5 2°50 

Kibondo one ose 5 2-50 
Mwanza ... All Districts... a et 10 5 
Norrsern... Arusha... ... tee 18 12 6 
Moshi... ES ae aes 12 6 

Masai (Masai) ... tae nes 15 7-50 
» (Sonjo) ... re ae 6 3 
» (Aliens) ... Mie Bas 12 6 
Mbulu ... see ee ae 10 5 
Tapora ... Tabora ... cre aoe a 10 “6 
» Town ... ‘dee 10 5 
»  (Kitunda sub- division) 6 3 
Shinyangs, we ses 10 5 
Kahama.. abe be ze 10 5 
Nzega ... a a See 10 5 
Tanaga ... Alldistricts ... a cee 10 5 
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56. The sum collected as hut and poll tax in 1931-32 was 
£537,033, and for the nine months ended 3lst December, 1932, 
the revised estimate is £450,000. The collection for the year 1933 
is estimated at £600,000 as an improvement in economic conditions 
is anticipated. 


57. Of the sum of £537,033 received from hut and poll tax in 
1931-32 the share paid to Native Administrations was £122,435. 
Natives owning huts in townships were (until Ist April, 1932) 
exempt from hut tax but were liable to house tax at the rate of 
Shs.12 per annum. In 1931-32 the receipts from native house tax 
amounted to £7,478. As from Ist April, 1932, native huts in 
townships are liable to hut tax and not house tax. 


58. Non-native property-owners pay a house tax at the rate of 
5 per cent. of the net annual value of the premises. Receipts in 
1931-32 amounted to £21,167. Up to 3lst March, 1932, male 
non-natives paid an education tax of Shs. 30 per head. This 
tax was repealed by the Non-Native Poll Tax Ordinance, and from 
1st April, 1932, male non-natives are required to pay poll tax which 
amounts to approximately one per cent. of income. In addition 
a levy varying between 5 per cent. and 10 per cent. per annum has 
been raised on official salaries as from Ist January, 1932. 


VI. 


59. The principal sources of indirect taxation are shown in 
paragraph 48. The main source, however, is Customs duties 
which accounted for 27 per cent. of the total revenue and 
amounted to £411,354 in 1931-32. 


The sums received on account of Customs duties during the 
last five years are as follows :— 





£ 
1927-28 ss ae ie 631,708 
1928-29 oa Bee Bea 697,881 
1929-30 mets See cae 739,670 
1930-31 | oe oe ae 565,997 
1931-32 as as tee 411,354 


The fall in Customs duties during the last two years as compared 
with 1929-30 is due primarily to the depressed prices ruling in the 
world markets. The labour market is as a result also depressed, 
unemployment is considerable, and wages are low. 


Low prices leave little or no spending margin to the producers 
and this, combined with low wages, has severely reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the community. In addition the present volume 
of dutiable imports is yielding less in import duties than it would 
in prosperous times on account of the ad valorem basis of the majority 
of the duties. As the value of the commodities goes down so does 
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the import duty. There is a further factor which adversely affects 
Customs revenue, namely, the increased production and consump- 
tion of local East African commodities, e.g., sugar, tea, tobacco, 
wheat, ghee, and rice. 


VIT—TRADE AND ECONOMICS. 


60. The trade of the Territory during the year under review can 
be said to have maintained a satisfactory level, having regard to the 
continued unfavourable world economic conditions and low 
commodity prices. The value of the total volume of trade was 
approximately the same as that for the year 1931, decreased imports 
being balanced by increased exports. Since values in the former 
case were lower and in the latter remained, on the average, stationary, 
a slight increase in trade volume can be claimed. 





With an excess of exports over imports, amounting to £315,074 
for the year, the balance of trade was favourable. But, while the 
increase in the volume of exports is welcome, the decrease in the 
quantity and value of imports cannot be viewed without concern 
in a Territory which relies for a large percentage of its revenue upon 
indirect taxation in the form of import duties. 


The domestic exports increased in value from £1,645,281 in 1931 
to £2,190,148 in 1932; and this increase of 33-1 per cent. must be 
considered very satisfactory in view of the greater quantity necessary 
to give such a result at current low values. The increase is not 
confined to one product or to the activities of any one section of the 
community. Not only was there a considerable increase in the 
output of sisal and coffee, but similar progress is recorded in the 
production of groundnuts, cotton, grain, sesame, and ghee. The 
campaign for increased native production was successful, and 
its effects should be reflected in the trade returns increasingly 
year by year. 


The fall in the total value of exports reported in 1931 has been 
definitely arrested and a satisfactory increase recorded, even though 
prices remain low. Except that the economic future of the sisal 
industry remains uncertain, the products of the Territory can 
generally be said to be capable of being marketed without difficulty. 


Imports (excluding bullion and specie) decreased in value from 
£2,495,596 in 1931 to £1,872,012 in 1932, a decrease of 24-9 per 
cent. Government imports were £372,346 less in value than in the 
previous year. The reduction in trade imports, therefore, amounted 
to £248,176 only, a figure which is largely accounted for by reduced 
values. One satisfactory inference from the reduced volume of 
imports is the indication that the Territory is becoming increasingly 
self-supporting, a number of articles which were previously imported 
being replaced by local products. 
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Volume of Trade. 


61. The following comparative table gives the value of the trade 
volume for the years 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932. The figures 
given are exclusive of bullion and specie, other than domestic 
exports of bullion, but inclusive of Government imports (1929, 
£542,737 ; 1930, £937,695 ; 1931, £495,509; and 1932, £123,163). 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ rs £ 
Imports ... 4,285,952 3,982,605 2,495,596 1,872,012 


Exports ... 3,988,365 2,897,938 1,890,722 2,356,942 


Imports, 


62. The following table illustrates the comparative value of the 


principal items of imports of the years 1931 and 1932 and shows 
the percentage of each article to the total import :— 




















1931. 1932. 
Articles. 
Value. Per cent. Value. Per cent. 
£ £ 
Cotton Birorepods «= | 494,066 19-8 449,603 24-0 
Grain ‘ or 38,369 1:5 15,495 0-8 
Flour, wheat as ae 34,472 1-4 26,455 1-4 
Flour, maize sti tee 6,143 0-2 2,243 O-1 
Sugar ase ie 70,661 2-8 62,490 3-3 
Other food- stutts sna ane 148,670 6-0 114,322 6-1 
Spirits ies ois Pe 38,345 1-5 31,329 1-7 
Wines and beer... = 27,524 1-1 28,179 1-5 
Cigarettes... aes Por 65,772 2-6 59,849 3-2 
Tobacco ane oe 23,388 0-9 15,023 0-8 
Building materials .. 139,862 5-6 50,410 2-7 
Tron and steel manufactures 106,861 4:3 56,225 3-0 
Machinery ... OF see 92,799 3-7 70,503 3-8 
Blankets, cotton... ae 18,015 0-7 16,428 0-9 
Jute bags and sacks ane 23,520 0-9 28,076 15 
Motor spirit i ase 142,623 5-7 114,396 6-1 
Petroleum lamp-oil.. see 69,789 2-8 55,288 2-9 
Motor cars (touring) | ee 23,293 0-9 18,346 1:0 
Motor lorries eee faz 20,172 0-9 19,981 1-1 








The imports of cotton piece-goods, both bleached and unbleached, 
decreased in quantity and value. The decrease in unbleached 
piece-goods from India was very much more pronounced than that 
from Japan. There was a very considerable increase in the im- 
portation of white bleached piece-goods from Japan. British 
imports showed increases in khangas and other printed piece-goods, 
but imports of the latter from Japan also showed a very considerable 
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increase. There were decreases in grain and sugar, but these are 
largely the result of the Territory becoming more self-supporting. 
Other decreases in iron and steel manufactures, machinery, and 
such items as motor spirit, reflect the general reduction of spending 
capacity in the Territory due to the lull in development, the depressed 
state of the sisal industry, reduction of staff, and additional direct 
taxation, including the tax in official salaries. 


63. The import trade is distributed among countries in per- 
centages shown, and consists mainly of articles indicated :— 


Percentage 
Countries, of Import Main Items. 
Trade. 


United Kingdom... 30-4 Ale and beer, biscuits, confectionery, beverages 
and syrups, fish canned, fruite bottled, 
jams, jellies, other tinned provisions, whisky, 
cigarettes, cigars, tobacco, cement. earthen- 
ware, glassware, galvanized iron sheets, rails 
and sleepers, other iron and steel manu- 
factures, tubes and pipes, cutlery, hardware, 
implements and tools, shovels and spades, 
electrical goods and apparatus, machines and 
machinery, sewing machines, typewriters, 
cotton piece-goods, woollen piece-goods, sail 
cloth and canvas, tarpaulins, tents, apparel 
wearing, drugs and medicines, painters’ 
colours and varnishes, disinfectants, lubri- 
cating oil, soap, stationery, motor cars and 
lorries, other motor vehicles and parte thereof, 
cycles, rails, wagons and trucks, ships, 
lighters and boats, tubes and tyres, ammuni- 
tion, books printed, guns and rifles, lamps 
and lanterns, musical instruments, per- 
fumery, films for bioscopes and cinemato- 
graphs, toys. 

Millet, wheat, rice flour, ghee, butter, other 
provisions, spices, garlic, onions, bricks and 
tiles, aluminium hollow-ware, cotton piece- 
goods—kaneki, chaddar, and dhottis— 
blankets, cotton yarn, cotton thread, jute 
bags and sacks, jute piece-goods, boota 
and shoes, haberdashery, drugs and medicines, 
leather dressed, umbrellas, films for bioscopes 
and cinematographs. 

Kenya and Uganda ... 8-8 Maize and wheat, other grain, pulse, wheat. 
flour, maize flour and meal, hams and bacon, 
butter, coffee, cheese, ghee, lard, provisions 
other, potatoes, sugar, tea, cigarettes, wood 
and timber, boots and shoes, hate and caps. 

Other British Posses- 3-8 Wheatmeal and flour, maizemeal and flour, 
sions. beverages and syrups, salted fish, onions, 

provisions other, coal, motor cars and lorries. 


British India tee 9-3 


Total British Empire 52-3 


Percentage 
Countries. of Import 
Trade. 
Germany ° es 7:3 
United{States of 5-6 
America. 
Holland awe ae 3-9 
Japan ae eee 16-4 
Belgium 0-9 
France 1:5 
Italy eG 0-9 
Other Foreign 11-2 
Countries. 
Total Foreign 47-7 
Countries. 
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Main Items. 


Ale and beer, earthenware, glassware, cement, 
rails and sleepers, tubes and pipes, wire 
netting and gauze, iron hoops, iron and steel 
manufactures, aluminium hollow-ware, copper 
wire, implements and tools, knives, cutlery. 
shovels and spades, machines and machinery 
cotton piece-goods, blankets, hats and caps, 
drugs and medicines, stationery, beads, 
books, ammunition, guns and rifles, lamps 
and lanterns, toys. 

Fruits bottled, provisions other, cotton piece- 
goods, lubricating oil, grease, motor spirit, 
petroleum, motor cars and lorries, other 
motor vehicles and parts, tractors, rail 
locomotives, tyres and tubes. 

Milk, vegetable ghee, tobacco, khangas, printed, 
kikoj, blankets, cotton piece-goods, tyres 
and tubes, lighters and boats. 

Cotton piece-goods, viz.:—grey unbleached, 
white shirting, printed jean, dyed jean, 
poplin and striped cotton drill. Pongee silk, 
artificial silk, cement, blankets, boots and 
shoes, hose, shirts and singlets, cycles, tyres 
and tubes, toys, umbrellas. 

Bars, rods, angles, galvanized sheets, nails, 
screws, iron and steel manufactures, cotton 
thread, cotton piece-goods. 

Brandy, wines, soap, tyres and tubes. 

Provisions other (vermicellies and macaroni), 
cotton piece-goods, viz. :—kaneki, sufi, suiting 
and tussore, wines. 

Milk, wines, fish salted, sugar, wood and timber, 
motor spirit, petroleum, earthenware, silk 
piece-goods, beads, matches, cotton piece- 
goods, hosiery, hats and caps. 


Exports. 


64. Domestic exports—The following table gives the comparative 
quantities for 1913, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932 :— 


Principal Domestic Exports. 


Article. 
Sisal tons 
Groundnuts a 
Coffee ” 
Cotton centals 
Copra tons 
Hides and skins Ss 
Grain ewt. 
Sesame ... tons 
Beeswax e 
Chee ewt. 
Soap 3 
Salt, tons 


1913. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
20,834 45,728 49,962 55,939 60,554 
8,961 7,765 17,333 3,070 15,873 
1,059 8,857 11,547 9,251 11,362 
49,101 110,821 82,224 54,349 71,888 
5,477 7,920 7,395 7,234 7,265 
3,456 2,549 2,094 2,111 2,718 
44,640 160,924 143,912 260,099 268,135 
1,476 4,256 3,115 3,825 4,811 
559 336 189 607 391 
6,760 9,073 5,860 5,862 TA72 
_ 130 981 316 469 
= 2,999 3,046 2,963 2,428 
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The following table gives the value of the principal items of 
domestic exports for 1931 and 1932 and shows the percentage of 
each article to the total export :— 


1931. 1932. 
Article. Value. Per cent. Value. Per cent. 
£ £ : 
Sisal ... ee hes «707,177 43-0 698,202 31:9 
Cotton es ao ss 119,752 7:3 183,747 8-4 
Groundnuts ase ws. 28,706 1:7 182,010 8-3 
Coffee ... eS oe s+» 247,037 15-0 463,597 21-2 
Hides and skins ie ae 83,915 5-1 99,474 4:5 
Copra ... as abe «62,208 3-8 64,694 2-9 
Grain, other than rice -. 34,547 2-1 34,600 1:6 
Sesame Soe ots «36,715 2-2 50,130 2-3 
Beeswax vie Oe «47,010 2-9 31,965 1-4 
Ghee ... wee ies se 11,549 0-7 16,848 0-8 
Rice ... oe Be. «= 51,209 3-1 62,939 2-9 


The exports of sisal again constituted a record, but this was only 
achieved by intensive production at a minimum cost; and while 
the price remains below £15 per ton for No. 1 quality, it is doubtful 
whether there is any margin left to the producer to cover clearing 
and replanting costs, depreciation, and overhead charges generally. 
The encouragement of the native planting of cash crops resulted in 
substantial increases in the exports of groundnuts and sesame. 
The coffee output and prospects continued to be favourable. 
Grading of the native-grown crop at Bukoba (which represented 
63 per cent. of the total coffee exports) and improved marketing 
of the Kilimanjaro native crop have resulted in better prices being 
obtained in both instances. 


Transit Exports. 


65. Transit exports decreased from £464,366 to £115,120. This 
large decrease is due to the almost complete cessation of the export 
of copper from the Belgian Congo down the central railway line 
and to the decrease in imports to the Congo in view of the general 
trade depression. 


Re-exports. 


66. Re-exports decreased from £245,441 to £166,794. These 
figures are exclusive of bullion and specie, valued at £44,956, as 
compared with £63,658 in 1931. The re-exports are consigned 
mainly to Zanzibar, the Belgian Congo, Kenya, Uganda, and 
Portuguese East Africa. The bullion and specie (£44,956) 
re-exported consisted of specie shipped to Uganda by the banks in 
Bukoba and Mwanza from accumulated stocks, additional specie 
being required by the banks in Uganda in connexion with cotton 


buying. 
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Manufacturing Industries. 


67. The following table shows the number of local industrial 
establishments and manufactories :— 


Number of 
Industry. Number. persons 
employed. 
Ginneries ... 38 2,802 
Oil mills (in some cases 3 includes soap 33 122 
sr ae 
Rice mills . aad See eee ses 17 234 
Flour mills | a ae nes 27 136 
Soda and ice factories... des ioe 44 253 
Lime-burning factories ... sis a 14 64 
Furriers... was kee we 2 32 
Saw mills . 3 ee a on 13 160 
Salt works... oe oh ue oat 8 508 
Furniture makers 21 195 
Printing presses 8 178 
Sugar factories ane 4 60 
Manufacturing jewellers ... 14 60 
Soap factories 7 30 
Cigarette factory ... 1 100 
Coffee hulling works 1 3 
Vulcanizing eotey 1 5 
Brick works 3 49 
Meat factory 1 82 
Rope factory 1 13 
Tea factories 2 28 
Sisal factories ... ... 24 4,521 
Banana drying factory 1 30 


Customs Legislation. 

68. Only one change was made in the Customs Tariff during the 
year. By the Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance, No. 9 of 
1932, the duty on currants was reduced to Shs. 1/75 per 100 lb. 
The Customs Tariff (Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance, No. 31 of 1932, 
provided for the value of the freight to be added in the assessment 
of duty on goods conveyed by air and to be calculated at a figure 
not less than one fourth of the freight charges actually paid on such 
goods and not more than the amount of such freight charges. 


VIII.—JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION AND LEGISLATION. 


The Administration of Justice. 

69. The administration of justice in Tanganyika Territory is 
carried out by a High Court established under, and with the civil 
and criminal jurisdiction conferred by, the Tanganyika Order in 
Council, 1920; a Special Tribunal, consisting of the Chief Justice, 
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to decide civil causes and matters which arose before the commence- 
ment of the Order in Council ; Subordinate Courts constituted by 
the Courts Ordinance, 1930; and Native Courts exercising juris- 
diction as directed by the Governor. The Secretary of State has 
appointed a Commission consisting of the Legal Adviser to the 
Colonial Office (Chairman), the Attorney General, Kenya, a Puisne 
Judge, Uganda, the Secretary for Native Affairs, Tanganyika, 
and an unofficial representative from Kenya, to enquire into the 
administration of the criminal law in East Africa. Arrangements 
have been made for the Commission to take evidence in Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika during March and April, 1933. 


The High Court. 


70. The High Court has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over 
all persons and matters in the Territory, and exercises supervision 
over the working and proceedings of the Subordinate Courts, whose 
records are inspected from time to time and whose judgments are 
subject to review and revision. The work: of the Special Tribunal, 
which has served a useful purpose in disposing of civil claims caused 
by war conditions, is nearly complete. 

With the object of. shortening the period during which accused 
persons must await trial more frequent circuits by the High Court 
were arranged in 1932 than in previous years. 


Subordinate Courts. 


71. Subordinate Courts exercise both criminal and civil juris- 
diction. In criminal jurisdiction the sentences which may be 
imposed are as follows :—A Subordinate Court of the first class may, 
in the cases in which such sentences are authorized by law, pass a 
sentence of imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, of a 
fine not exceeding three thousand shillings, of corporal punishment ; 
provided that no sentence exceeding twelve months’ imprisonment 
(whether such sentence shall be a substantive sentence of imprison- 
ment or a sentence of imprisonment in default of payment of a 
fine or & combination of such sentences) or sentence exceeding 
twelve strokes shall be carried into effect, and no fine exceeding one 
thousand shillings shall be levied, until the record of the case or 
a certified copy thereof has been transmitted to, and the sentence 
has been confirmed by, the High Court. A Subordinate Court of 
the second class may, in the cases in which such sentences are 
authorized by Jaw, pass a sentence of imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding twelve months, of a fine not exceeding one thousand 
five hundred shillings, of corporal punishment not exceeding twelve 
strokes; provided that no sentence exceeding six months’ 
imprisonment (whether such sentence shall be a substantive sentence 
of imprisonment or a sentence of imprisonment in default of payment 
of a fine or a combination of such sentences) or sentence exceeding 
eight strokes imposed on an adult shall be carried into effect, and no 
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fine exceeding seven hundred and fifty shillings shall be levied, 
until the record of the case or a certified copy thereof has been 
transmitted to, and the sentence has been confirmed by, the High 
Court. A Subordinate Court of the third class may, in cases in 
which such sentences are authorized by law, pass a sentence of 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months, of a fine not 
exceeding five hundred shillings, of corporal punishment on juveniles 
only, not exceeding eight strokes; provided that before any 
sentence of imprisonment exceeding one month (whether such 
sentence shall be a substantive sentence of imprisonment or a sentence 
of imprisonment in default of payment of a fine or a combination 
of such sentences) is carried into effect, or any fine exceeding one 
hundred shillings is levied, such sentence shall be subject to the 
confirmation of the District Officer holding a Subordinate Court 
of the first class within whose jurisdiction the Court imposing 
such sentence is situate. 

The Governor may also invest any Magistrate with power to try 
any class of offence and to impose any sentence which could lawfully 
be imposed by the High Court. This power has been exercised in 
the case of Districts which are difficult of access by the High Court 
without undue expenditure of time and money, and is a modification 
of the practice prevailing before the creation of the High Court. 
Courts so constituted sit with the aid of two or more assessors, but 
no sentence of death, or sentence of imprisonment exceeding two 
years, or sentence of corporal punishment exceeding twelve strokes, 
imposed by a Court so constituted may be carried into effect, and 
no fine exceeding one thousand shillings may be levied, until the 
sentence has been confirmed by the High Court, while a sentence 
of death must be confirmed by the High Court and then by the 
Governor-in-Council before it may be carried out. 

Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and third classes have 
civil jurisdiction up to a limit of £200, £100, and £50, respectively, 
except that in the first class Courts of Mwanza and Bukoba, when 
presided over by a Resident Magistrate, jurisdiction has been given 
up to a limit of £750. Statistics of the number of civil cases heard 
by the High Court and Subordinate Courts during 1932 are not 
available in time for inclusion in this Report, but it is hoped to 
include such statistics in the next Report. 


72. Reference has been made in the section of this Report dealing 
with Native Administration to the Native Courts established under 
the Native Courts Ordinance, 1929. The Courts Ordinance, 1930, 
provided that Native Subordinate Courts shall be held in such places 
by such person or persons and shall exercise such jurisdiction, civil 
or criminal, within such limits and subject to such conditions as to 
appeal as the Governor may by order direct. Courts so constituted 
are under the supervision of the Court of the District Officer or 
Administrative Officer in charge of the District in which they 
exercise jurisdiction and must conform with such procedure, practice, 
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and rules as may be prescribed by the High Court. Subordinate 
Courts of the first, second, and third classes may, subject to any 
direction of the High Court, transfer to any Native Subordinate 
Court or any Native Court constituted under the Native Courts 
Ordinance, 1929, the determination of any case, civil or criminal, 
where the parties are natives. If it appears that in civil cases 
tried by a Court subordinate to the High Court, in which a native 
is a party, there has been an error material to the merits of the case 
involving grave injustice, the High Court may revise the pro- 
ceedings and may pass such judgment or order therein as it thinks fit. 
Native Subordinate Courts have been established under the Courts 
Ordinance in townships and other areas under direct administra- 
tion and are presided over by salaried native Magistrates. 


Crime. 


73. The number of cases of homicide increased from 123 in 1931 
to 142 in 1932. Other crimes of violence against the person show 
an increase, namely, from 487 to 510. There was a small decrease 
in the number of housebreaking and theft cases. Offences against 
local and special laws rose slightly, the principal increase being in 
offences under the Motor Traffic Ordinance. The number of male 
prisoners sentenced’ to imprisonment for the last five years is as 
follows :— 

1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
4,668. 5,148. 6,450. 7,646. 7,392. 


166 females and 25 juveniles received sentences of imprisonment 
during the year. 


1932. 
Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Criminal Cases cases in which of persons 
brought to convictions persons acquitted or 
Court. were obtained. convicted. discharged. 
5,203 4,323 5,465 955 


Further criminal statistics will be found in Section 25 of the 
Tanganyika Territory Blue Book for 1932, copies of which are being 
supplied to the Permanent Mandates Commission. 


Prisons. 

74, The establishment of the Prisons Department consisted of 
the Commissioner, 4 Superintendents, 8 European Gaolers, 8 Senior 
Chief Warders, and 489 African Warders. One vacancy for a 
European Gaoler remained unfilled for reasons of economy. 


75. There are forty-three established prisons in the Territory, of 
which nine are of the first class, seven of the- second class, and 
twenty-seven of the third class. The nine first class prisons, which 
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are situated at Dar es Salaam, Morogoro, Dodoma, Tabora, Mwanza, 
Bukoba, Tanga, Arusha, and Tukuyu, receive all classes of offenders 
irrespective of sentence. Second class prisons, situated at Musoma, 
Moshi, Iringa, Lindi, Kigoma, Songea, and Mahenge, receive all 
offenders sentenced in the District in which the prison is situated 
but retain only those awarded terms not exceeding three years. 
Third class prisons receive all offenders sentenced in the District 
but retain only those sentenced to terms not exceeding six months. 
Lepers sentenced to imprisonment are confined in the special leper 
prison at Dodoma ; and convicted persons certified to be insane are 
transferred to the Mental Hospital at Dodoma and Lutindi. In- 
formation regarding the health of prisoners is given in the Public 
Health section of the Report. 


76. An experiment was tried at the prisons of Dar es Salaam, 
Dodoma, Tabora, Mwanza, and Tanga, of introducing a system of 
selected convicts to act as leaders in charge of intra-mural domestic 
and industrial parties of convicts. Those leaders, who are skilled 
in industrial work, have proved capable of imparting knowledge of 
their crafts to unskilled African prisoners, while reports from the 
officers in charge of these prisons show that discipline has improved. 
A decrease in major punishment awards tends to show that less 
opportunity occurs for serious breaches of discipline, and that a 
sense of responsibility is being engrained into the leaders them- 
selves. 


77. A committee was appointed to consider the question of 
restricting imprisonment as far as possible, so that it may not lose 
its value as a punishment through familiarity, and of reducing to 
a minimum the harmful effects of the association of minor offenders 
with habitual criminals. The report of the committee, which was 
published as a Sessional Paper,* was still under consideration by 
the Government at the end of the year, but certain preliminary 
measures referred to below were inaugurated. 


To relieve the congestion in the larger gaols and to secure, as far 
as possible, the separation of first offenders from recidivists, prison 
camps were instituted near Dar es Salaam, Tabora, Tanga, Mwanza, 
and Tukuyu, where the prisoners are employed on road work and 
quarrying. Discipline has been satisfactory, and the experiment 
is likely to prove successful. 


78. A small number of juvenile offenders were also placed at the 
Dar es Salaam camp mentioned in the preceding paragraph, and were 
accommodated separately from the adult offenders. It was thus 
possible to keep them free from the undesirable influences of the 
town gaol. 





* Sessional Paper No. 2 of 1932. 
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Legislation. 
79. Reference is made elsewhere in this Report to 
the Tanganyika Loan (No. 3) Ordinance (paragraph 42), 
the Non-Native Poll Tax Ordinance (paragraph 58), 
the Dangerous Drugs (Amendment) Ordinance (paragraph 119), 
the Mining (Controlled Areas).Ordinance (paragraph 161), 
the Trades Licensing (Amendment) Ordinance (paragraph 184), 
the Markets (Amendments) Ordinance (paragraph 184), 
the Itinerant Traders (Amendment) Ordinance (paragraph 184), 
the Co-operative Societies Ordinance (paragraph 184), 
the Coffee Factories Ordinance (paragraph 176). 


In addition to the legislation mentioned above, the following were 
the more important Ordinances enacted during the year :— 

The Asiatic Officers’ Pensions Ordinance.—This Ordinance regu- 
lates and codifies on the lines of the European Officers’ Pensions 
Ordinance the grant of pensions to those Asiatic Officers of the 
Government who prior to its enactment were eligible for the grant 
of pensions under local regulations in accordance with the terms of 
the Imperial Superannuation Acts. 

The Trade Unions Ordinance.—The growth of organizations of 
wage labourers, though not a problem of immediate importance in 
the Territory at present, is regulated by this Ordinance. Provision 
is made for compulsory registration, and certain privileges are 
conferred on registration. 

The Shop Assistants Employment Ordinance.—Representations. 
were received by Government from employees of shops in Dar es. 
Salaam of hardship caused by long hours of employment, and this. 
Ordinance was passed in order to secure reasonable conditions for 
such employees. 

The Highways Ordinance.—The Highways Ordinance, 1932, forms. 
a comprehensive and up-to-date law relating to public highways. 
The Ordinance provides for the establishment of a Central Road 
Board to advise the Governor on all matters relating to the con- 
struction and maintenance of highways. The Governor is also 
empowered to appoint for any area or areas District Road Boards. 
to advise on all matters concerning public highways situated in the 
areas for which the Boards are appointed. 

The Traffic Ordinance.—This Ordinance repeals the Motor Traffic 
Ordinance (Chapter 121) and the Vehicles Licensing Ordinance 
(Chapter 122) and consolidates and expands existing legislation in 
respect of vehicular traffic. In so far as motor vehicles are con- 
cerned, the phraseology follows, as nearly as local circumstances. 
admit, corresponding sections of the United Kingdom Roads Act, 
1920, and Road Traffic Act, 1930. 

The King’s African Rifles Reserve Forces Ordinance.—Prior to the 
enactment of this Ordinance the raising of a reserve force and its 
conditions of service were governed by the King’s African Rifles 
Reserve Forces Ordinance, 1914, of Kenya, which was applied to 
the Territory. The Ordinance replaces this applied legislation 
which it follows closely. 
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IX.—POLICE. 


80. The establishment of the Police Department for 1932 was :— 
European Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers 61 


European Clerks oe ee ss ie iss 2 
Asiatic Sub-Inspectors... . ... os ses oe $2 
Asiatic Clerks and Followers eek ee Roe 32 
African Sub-Inspectors +f as des Sa 12 
African Clerks ... oe woh nae e we 10 
African Police ... ae ey 23 re ... 1,681 
The Police establishment was increased as follows :— 
Asiatic Sub-Inspectors eu ws say ~ 1 
Asiatic Clerks and Followers 2 mes 1 


The African Police was decreased by 19 details—12 Railway and 
7 Harbour Police. 


X.—DEFENCE OF THE TERRITORY. 


81. The defence of the Tanganyika Territory and Nyasaland is 
undertaken by the Southern Brigade, King’s African Rifles. During 
the year the strength of this unit was reduced for the sake of 
economy. The garrisons in Tanganyika are as follows :— 

(1) Brigade Headquarters ... 


Brigade Signal Section us ne 
Detachment Supply and Transport Dates baleen 


Corps and 2 lorries 
(2) lst Battalion, King’s African Rifles. 
2 Platoons of a Rifle Company... Masoko. 
2 Platoons of a Rifle Company... Songea. 
(3) 2nd Battalion, King’s African Rifles. 
Headquarters, Supply and Transport 
Corps, and 10 lorries —... pe Tabora. 
(4) 6th Battalion, King’s African Rifles. 
Bae anes 1 Ritle Company and 


1 Machine Gun Platoon . Dar es Salaam. 
2 Platoons of a Rifle Company kee Arusha. 
2 Platoons of a Rifle Company... Mahenge. 
Training. 


82. Brigade Signal Section—This unit was tested on completion 
of its year’s training and the following results were obtained :— 
29 men tested. 
29 men passed as Ist class signallers. 
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Besides this individual training the following work was carried out :— 


(1) An officer and 9 men proceeded to Mbeya during the rains 
in April and established communication between the Aero- 
drome and Mbeya. 

(2) An officer and 24 other ranks proceeded to Shinyanga 
in August and September to attend combined field training 
with the 2nd Battalion. 


Supply and Transport Corps.—Except for a small detachment. 
at Dar es Salaam, this unit has been concentrated at Tabora. 


The more important journeys and exercises which were carried 
out are as follows :— 


February.—Tactical exercises in conjunction with a Royal 
Air Force Flight. 

June.—Two Crossley lorries proceeded by road from Zomba 
to Tabora, the route taken being a distance of 1,500 miles. 
This move was carried out without any serious incident in 
approximately 15 running days. These lorries also transported 
the baggage of a 2nd Battalion leave draft from Mpulungu 
to Mwaya. 

August and September.—Tactical exercises were carried out in 
conjunction with the 2nd Battalion at Shinyanga. 

November.—8 lorries transported personnel and baggage of 
a second leave draft from Tabora to Mwaya and returned with 
the personnel and baggage of the first draft. 


2nd Battalion, King’s African Rifles —In February two companies. 
were engaged on anti-locust work in the Tabora and Nzega area. 
In March co-operation exercises were carried out in conjunction 
with a Royal Air Force Flight from Cairo. During August and 
September combined field training was carried out with Brigade 
Signals and Supply and Transport near Shinyanga, and great- 
benefit was derived by all who took part. The men were cheerful, 
contented, and fit throughout the period of camp. 


6th Battalion, King’s African Rifles—To the regret of all ranks. 
the Band of this Battalion had to be disbanded in February as an 
economy measure. Exercises were carried out during this month 
in co-operation with the Royal Air Force Flight from Cairo. The 
half company at Arusha assisted in anti-locust operations in the 
Northern Province for a period of a month early in the year. 

As part of their training for service, companies of the 6th Battalion 
were given sections of road to construct or repair adjacent to their 
permanent stations. Instruction in the work was given by Public 
Works Department officers, but officers of the King’s African 
Rifles were entirely responsible for carrying out the work. The 
experiment was a complete success. The men performed their 
tasks cheerfully and expeditiously, and a considerable amount of 
work of a permanent nature was completed. During September 
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and October, the units stationed at Dar es Salaam proceeded on 
training march to Morogoro where field firing was carried out. 
_ The return journey was via Bagamoyo. The total distance marched 
was 320 miles. 
Inspections. 


83. The Inspector-General did not inspect the Brigade during 1932. 
The Brigade Commander, however, carried out inspections at 
Dar es Salaam, Tabora, Songea, Masoko, and Mahenge. 


Health. 


84. The health of the native ranks in Brigade Headquarters 
and 2nd and 6th Battalion was excellent. There were six deaths 
during the year. 

Discipline. 


85. Discipline of the units stationed in Tanganyika was very 
satisfactory. During the year there were 96 cases in which a 
punishment of imprisonment was awarded. 


XI.—_ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 


86. The importation of arms and ammunition is strictly controlled 
by the Arms and Ammunition Ordinance which gives effect to the 
Provisions of the Convention of St. Germain en Laye. 

The International Convention for the Suppression of the 
International Trade in Arms and Ammunition which was signed 
at Geneva on 17th June, 1925, has been ratified by His Majesty 
in respect of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and all parts of 
the British Empire which are not separate members of the League 
of Nations, with the reservation that it should not take effect until 
ratification of the Convention shall have become effective in 
accordance with Article 41 in respect of the principal arms- 
producing Powers. The Convention is therefore not yet in force 
in Tanganyika Territory. 

The Arms and Ammunition Ordinance works well and is satis- 
factory in every way. To protect their crops against vermin, 
natives are permitted to retain their muzzle-loading guns which 
have .been in their possession for several years, and Native 
Administrations have been encouraged to purchase shot-guns for 
use against vermin such as baboon and wild pig. Under the Arms 
and Ammunition Ordinance the Governor’s consent is required 
to the possession of a breech-loading weapon by a native. This 
permission is only sparingly given to a few trustworthy natives 
occupying responsible positions. 

351,800 rounds of sporting ammunition—showing a decrease 
of 132,817 rounds—796 sporting guns and rifles, and 237 pistols 
or revolvers were imported during 1932. The number of sporting 
guns and rifles imported decreased by 157, while the number of 
pistols or revolvers imported increased by 24. 
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The total number of firearms registered in the Central Registry 
up to the end of 1932 was as under :— 


Arms of Precision Sy «= 12,811 
Shot guns ... oe tne w 6,954 
Muzzle loaders... wee .-» 20,037 


These figures do not include arms in the possession of the King’s 
African Rifles and the Police. 


XII.— LABOUR. 


Organisation. 

87. In paragraph 5 of the special observations on Tanganyika in 
the Permanent Mandates Commission’s Report in respect of the 
year 1931, a request is made for detailed information regarding the 
working of the reorganized services and for particulars of the 
measures taken to deal with cases by employers of withholding or 
failing to pay wages. The information required will be found in 
Appendix IX and paragraph 89. 


General. 

88. Throughout the year under review, the continued depression 
in nearly all markets for primary products had an adverse effect on 
the demand for labour which has in consequence been small in 
comparison with that of a normal year. The continued low price 
of sisal naturally suspended new development and forced all con- 
cerned to concentrate on output. Very little in the way of material 
improvement has been carried out, but it is significant that in some 
instances the necessity for economy has resulted in the introduction 
of more efficient mechanization and devices of a labour-saving 
nature and has led to a better understanding between employer and 
servant. The organization of labour has also been more efficiently 
undertaken by employers. So far as sisal is concerned, a firmer 
tendency towards the end of the year has done much to dissipate 
the fear of a collapse in the industry. 

Life in the purely native areas of the Territory has changed little 
during the past decade ; and although certain aspects of civilization 
appeal greatly to primitive natives it cannot be said that the in- 
ability to purchase the more ambitious type of clothing, to which 
he may have become accustomed as a result of one or two seasons’ 
experience at work on a plantation away from home, constitutes a 
serious hardship to the up-country labourer. But the standard of 
life, which in many areas was formerly a bare level of subsistence, 
has appreciated sufficiently to render him more willing to go out 
and work when work is to be had, for he can only obtain money by 
work or by the sale of economic crops, and without money he cannot 
obtain those imported articles, such as cotton goods and enamel- 
ware, the possession of which is becoming increasingly desirable in 
hi eyes. : 
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There is, therefore, good reason to anticipate that as soon as any 
appreciable revival in trade occurs an ample supply of labour will 
be available, provided that the return to normal conditions takes 
place gradually. A sudden demand for a large increase in the num- 
ber of labourers would in all probability result in a shortage, but it 
is thought that this would be of a temporary nature and that the 
labour market would not be slow to adjust itself. Meanwhile, the 
flow of immigrant labour from distant Districts has diminished. 
When local labour, even of a low standard, is available, employers 
are reluctant to incur the expense of recruiting fees and railway 
fares; and uncontracted labourers are unwilling to travel long 
distances on foot unless there is a reasonable prospect of obtaining 
employment on arrival at’ their destination. The present scale of 
wages is too low to encourage the immigration of labour from 
neighbouring Territories, except for work in the mining areas where 
the majority of the employees in the more highly paid posts are 
foreigners (Nyasa or Northern Rhodesia natives) who seem to 
possess a greater aptitude for this work than do the local inhabitants. 


Although drought, cattle disease, and such pests as locusts may 
render existence precarious for a native community, most natives 
living in normal conditions possess adequate facilities for the cultiva- 
tion of their own food supply. It is satisfactory to be able to record 
that for this reason destitution has not followed in the Territory as 
a result of the wide-spread financial slump, as it might well have 
done, were a more highly civilized community concerned. 


Owing to the small demand for labour throughout the year 
recruiting has been practically at a standstill, the number of natives 
spontaneously offering themselves for work on the estates being 
usually adequate for all requirements. Only accredited agents in 
possession of Government permits are authorized to recruit and 
their activities are regulated by appropriate sections in the Master 
and Native Servants Ordinance. Types of labour available vary 
according to tribal characteristics and prejudices, but labourers 
can usually be obtained through the various recruiting agencies 
suitable for any kind of work. The average cost of a labourer at the 
present time (including food and housing) is Shs.15 to Shs.20 a month 
according to locality. 


89. The following are returns of cases brought before the Subor- 
dinate Courts under the Master and Native Servants Ordinances 
during the year 1932 :— 
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Health. 


90. The health of the labourers has, on the whole, been satisfactory 
during the year and there is a tendency on the part of employers to 
improve living conditions in estate camps. More could be done in 
this regard, and there is no doubt that more would be done if only 
the financial situation permitted. Lack of funds is the main bar to 
the further improvement of living and sanitary conditions, which 
may be said to have been on the up-grade for several years past. 


The Provincial Commissioner, Tanga Province, makes the follow- 
ing observation which is worthy of note :— 


“The Labour Officer, Muhesa, reports that an interesting 
example of the personal interest taken in the health of em- 
ployees was to be seen on the Pangani Falls Fibre Estates, Ltd., 
where the Manager has installed an apparatus for high fre- 
quency electrical treatment. The dresser has been trained to 
use it and on one visit to the estate it was observed that 77 
employees had received treatment that day.” 


At Kidodi camp, as a result of a report of smallpox in Iringa, all 
the labourers who passed through during a period of several months 
were vaccinated. The disease did not spread. Elsewhere in this 
Report, the establishment of two new labour camps with medical 
facilities for those labourers going to or returning from the Lupa 
area has been recorded. 


Labour Camps. 


91. Although the decrease in the demand for labour naturally 
affected the number of labourers travelling by all routes during 
the year, the labour camps once again justified their upkeep and 
constituted one of the main factors in the preservation of the 
health of travelling natives. There were 11 camps in use during 
the year, the total number of natives accommodated being 129,206, 
while the number of patients whose minor ailments were treated at 
the dispensaries attached to these camps was 34,026. As mentioned 
in the section dealing with employment in mines, two new camps 
were opened for the use of natives in the Lupa area, but as these 
camps were not available to accommodate travellers until the end 
of the year statistics for them are not included in the figures given 
above. 


There is no doubt that these camps are looked upon as a boon 
by travelling natives and, although the number of labourers who 
travel to and from work on foot is likely to decrease as facilities 
for motor and rail transport improve, the camps, with their dispen- 
saries, are likely to fulfil a most useful and humane object for many 
years to come. 
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Recruiting. 


92. Throughout the Territory there has been a large decrease 
in the number of recruited labourers, as might have been expected 
in view of the general conditions prevailing. In the Lake Province, 
for instance, only 20 labourers were attested on contract as compared 
with 642 in 1931 and 2,415 in 1930. There has, in consequence, 
been a marked diminution in the seasonal migration of natives 
in search of work, and many natives are reported to have returned 
to their homes without having been able to obtain employment. 
Early in the year, steps were taken to ensure, as far as possible, 
that natives did not leave their homes in search of work unless there 
was a reasonable prospect of such work being found for them, and 
monthly bulletins are now published in Kiswahili in the Government 
newspaper Mambo Leo, in which information is given regarding 
the areas in which Labour is required, the prevailing rates of wages, 
the type of labour wanted, and the approximate number of vacancies 
available. 


The Provincial Commissioner, Tanga Province, remarks :— 


“ Although the recruited labour force has been very con- 
siderably reduced, adequate labour has at all times been 
available, with the possible exception of cutters of whom there 
was a definite shortage. Sisal cutting comes within the 
category of semi-skilled labour and cannot be undertaken by 
all and sundry. The best cutters are to be found amongst 
the Wasokile and Wafipa. The local native is turning out to 
labour on estates in ever-increasing numbers and it can only 
be hoped that this will so continue. The employment of 
local labour in large numbers will go a long way towards solving 
recruiting difficulties and will tend to eliminate desertion which 
is the worst ill from which the employer suffers.” 


Employment in Mines. 


93. The rise in the price of gold and the consequent increase in 
the number of miners and prospectors have resulted in a greater 
demand for labour at the Lupa diggings, where it is estimated 
not less than 600 non-natives were employed in mining at the end 
of the year. Conversely, at Sekenke in the Mkalama District, 
the introduction of compressed-air rock-drills in place of the more 
primitive hand drills used hitherto has resulted in a decrease of the 
labour force from almost 600 to under 400 and a great increase 
in the average wage paid. Many of the natives employed at 
Sekenke come from Nyasaland and they appear to be of a more 
suitable type than the local inhabitants for the kind of work 
required. 
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Of conditions on the Lupa, the Provincial Commissioner, Iringa, 
writes :— 

“The following Tanganyika natives find employment in 
the Lupa area :—Wanyakyusa, Walambia, Wandali, Wakukwe, 
Wakumbo, Walungwa, Wanyamwezi, Wakinga, and Wangoni. 

“The number of these is large, fluctuating, and constantly on 
the move in search of employment. They comprise the great 
majority of the labour force engaged in the gold industry. 

“In addition to the foregoing, there are approximately 
some 1,500 natives from outside Tanganyika also employed 
in the field. Most of these are Wawemba from Northern 
Rhodesia. Since these natives are constantly on the move, 
it is not possible to obtain accurate statistics of their numbers 
by tribes, but altogether some 5,000 natives are so employed. 

“For the shelter of natives proceeding to and from the Lupa 
area on foot, labour camps have been constructed at Eleia 
and Njerenje with overseers in charge. These camps were 
only finished during December; consequently no statistics 
are available as to the number of natives who have used the 
camps.” 


Some complaints have been brought by natives of non-payment 
of wages but, as the Provincial Commissioner says, ‘‘ these complaints 
have almost invariably been found to be of easy adjustment.” 
Complaints of this nature were infrequent during 1932, and it is 
seldom necessary to prosecute. 

Mining accidents have shown a considerable increase, partly 
owing, no doubt, to the larger number of natives employed, and in 
some measure to the replacement, for economy’s sake, of skilled 
mining employees by local supervisors of less efficiency. Enquiries 
were held by officers of the Mines Department in those instances 
where investigation of the circumstances of the accident was 
necessary. 


Government Labour and Porterage. 


94. With the exception of the reconstruction of the Iringa- 
Mwenzo road, work on which ceased on its completion in June, 
there was no large Government undertaking carried out during the 
year. 

The transport of Government officials and Government stores 
necessitated the employment, in some instances, of compulsory 
labour, although a large proportion of the porters so employed were 
volunteers. Porter transport is used only in those areas where 
mechanical transport cannot penetrate, and although the old- 
fashioned porter safari is becoming a rare sight it will be appreciated 
that in certain of the more remote parts of the Territory it will be 
many years before head carriage can be entirely dispensed with. 
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Legislation. 


95. The Master and Native Servants Ordinance (Cap. 51 of the 
Laws), with its various amending Ordinances, governs the relations 
between employers and employees and contains provisions dealing 
with the formation and interpretation of contracts, the employment 
of women and children, wages, the care of servants, the recruitment. 
of labour, compensation, and disputes. No Court fees are charged 
in proceedings in connexion with this Ordinance when heard by 
Subordinate Courts. 


Legislation enacted in 1932 includes a Trade Union Ordinance. 
which provides for freedom of association, and a Shop Assistants’ 
Employment Ordinance, which, though applying to the Township 
of Dar es Salaam only, contains a provision whereby it may be 
applied to any other Township by Order of the Governor-in-Council. 


XIII.— MISSIONS. 


96. The following Missions, other than Roman Catholic, are 
working in the Territory :— 
The Universities Mission to Central Africa. 
Church Missionary Society. 
London Missionary Society. 
Seventh Day Adventists. 
Africa Inland Mission. 
Moravian Mission. 
Berlin Lutheran Mission. 
Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 
Neukirchen Mission. 
Bethel Mission. 
Augustana Lutheran Mission. 


The Roman Catholic Societies established are :— 


The White Fathers. 

The Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 

The Capuchin Fathers. 

The Italian Fathers of the Consolation. 
The Swiss Benedictine Fathers. 


Some account of the medical and educational work performed 
by Missions is included under the headings Public Health and 
Education. Fuller details of the above Societies are given in 
section 16 of the Tanganyika Blue Book for 1931, copies of which 
have been supplied to the Permanent Mandates Commission. 
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XIV.—EDUCATION. 
General. 


97. Financial exigencies required a reduction in the expenditure 
of the Department entailing the retrenchment of staff. The post of 
Director remained unfilled during the year; the number of Super- 
intendents of Education has now been reduced from 40 to 25, and 
of Industrial Instructors from 15 to 11, while the posts of the two 
Headmistresses have been abolished. The establishment of the 
Indian staff was reduced from 35 to 27. The staff of African 
teachers remained the same at 246, but the number of African 
Industrial Instructors was reduced from 52 to 38, of Drill Instructors 
from 8 to 2, and of Clerks from 27 to 19. 


In spite of these economies the educational structure was well 
maintained on a reduced scale of operations by the further concen- 
tration at selected schools of pupils training in English and Indus- 
tries. Some important changes had to be made at the beginning of 
the academic year in October as it was necessary to prepare re- 
organization schemes to adjust the work of the Department to the 
funds likely to be available in the 1933 estimates. During this last 
quarter, preparations were made for handing over one Central 
School (Bukoba) to the Department of Agriculture as a school for 
teaching coffee growing and general agriculture, and for the con- 
version of three other Central Schools into Rural Schools where the 
medium of instruction is to be Swahili instead of English and where 
village industries as opposed to urban industries are to be taught. 


The Missionary Societies also suffered. Not only was it im- 
possible to award any further grants, but existing grants were 
reduced by 10 per cent. In spite of this reduction in the financial 
assistance from the Government, the Missions made very creditable 
efforts to maintain their educational activities. The following table 
shows the number of teachers, European and African, who were 
engaged in Mission education during the year :— 


Staff. Male. Female. Total. 

European (Trained)... AER BAS 30 60 90 
European (Untrained) ae we 87 13 160 
African (Certificated) ... eis +» Grade I 50 1 61 
Grade IT 597 2 599 

African (Uncertificated) se sai 3,434 99 3,533 
Total 4,198 235 4,433 
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Expenditure. 


98. The following table shows the expenditure on education in 
Tanganyika Territory in relation to revenue and hut tax :— 
































Total Percentage | Percentage | Amount spent 
Financial| — expendi- Total Revenue of total | of hut and | on Education 
Year. ture revenue. hut and revenue poll tax | per head of 
on poll tax. spent on | spent on | population. 
Education. Education. | Education. 
£ £ £ d. 
(i) 
Including 
Railways, 
1,315,188 410,000 1-00 3-20 0-88(a) 
1,558,982 447,768 1-20 4-21 0-91(a) 
1,975,400 674,973 1-44 4-22 1-58(a) 
2,202,908 682,106 2-08 6°73 2-55(a) 
(ii) 
Excluding 
Railways. 
1927-28... 59,682 1,853,828 708,533 3-21 8-44 2-94(a) 
1928-29... 75,947 1,972,858 736,800 3°85 10-30 3-70(b) 
1929-30... 89,829 1,992,675 748,734 4-50 11-99 4-51(c) 
1930-31...) 111,302 1,749,478 700,852 6-36 15-88 5-50(d) 
1931-32...| 122,666 1,522,368 698,327 8-06 17-56 5°81(e) 
1932(f)...| 100,393 | 1,624,918 736,300 6-18 13-64 4-76(e) 
1933(f)...|  95,051(g) | 1,567,921(g) | 819,900(h)| 6-06 11-59 4-51(e) 
(a) Based on 1921 census. (f) Calendar and financial years now 
(b) Based on Blue Book, 1927. coincide. 
(c) Based on Blue Book, 1928. (g) Estimates as passed by Legislative 
(d) Based on Blue Book, 1929, Council. 
(e) Based on 1931 census. (A) Estimated. 


99. The above expenditure figures cover the total cost of African, 
Indian and European education. For the purposes of comparing 
expenditure in relation to hut and poll tax a more accurate picture 
would be given by the deduction of expenditure on European and 
Indian education from the total spent on education, which will be 
found in the next table. Such expenditure has increased consider- 
ably during the last five years, and has been further supplemented 
from the balance of a special education tax of Shs. 30 per head 
levied on non-natives. This tax, imposed in 1930, was discontinued 
as from Ist April, 1932. The communities have been assured that 
the education of their children will not suffer as a result of the 
cessation of this tax. The unexpended balance from the tax has 
formed a valuable reserve from which money is expended on the 
education of European and Indian children on the advice of their 
respective Education Committees. 

100. The following table shows the expenditure from general 
revenue and the education tax fund on European and Indian 
Education :— 
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European. Indian, 
Year. From | From From From | 
General | Education Total. General | Education| Total. 
Revenue. | Tax Fund. Revenue. 


Tax Fund. | 


| £ 











9,880* 
9,139* 








5,000F 














* Estimated. 


+ Estimated balance of the fund to be spent on building the European Primary 
School at Arusha. 


The total headquarters and administration charges, including 
the annual contribution of £1,000 towards the cost of various 
committees and the cost of editing the Swahili newspaper Mambo 
Leo, approximates to £8,000. A fair apportionment of this expendi- 
ture is £2,000 each on European and Indian education and £4,000 on 
African education. 


101. The following table compares expenditure from general 
revenue only (expenditure from reserve non-native tax fund 
excluded) on education as between the three races including head- 
quarters and administrative costs :— 























European. Indian. African. 
Amount Amount Amount 
Total spent per Total spent per Total spent per 
Year. Expendi- | head of | Expendi- | head of | Expendi- | head of 
ture from total ture from total ture from total 
General | European | General Indian General African 
Revenue. |Population.| Revenue. |Population.| Revenue. |Population. 
£ She. £ Shs. £ els, 
1930-31 ... 5,261 10-76* 8,350 7-13* 97,691 0-38* 
1931-32 ... 7,042 14-02* 10,799 9-22* 104,825 0-40* 
1932 8,915¢ | 17-90* 11,880¢ 10-15* 79,318t 0-32* 
1933 11,699t | 23-20* 11,139¢ 9-51* 71,213t 0-28* 
* Based on the Census Report 1931. + Eetimated. 


The following table gives the number of children of school age 
attending Government and Government assisted schools :— 











Estimated number | Number of children Percentage of 
of children of attending Govern- | children attending 
school age in the ment or assisted school, 
Territory. schools, 
European 900 512 51-0 
Indian 5,855 2,649 49-0 
African 1,000,000 18,406 1-84 
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African Education. 

102. The following statistics give the number of elementary 
vernacular schools which provide the ground-work of education 
in the Territory. The medium of instruction is Swahili, but the 
local vernacular is often used in the sub-standard classes. To 
complete the syllabus takes a normal pupil from four to five years :— 




















Govern- 
No. of Boys. Girls. | Total No.| Teachers. | ment 
Schools. of pupils. Expendr- 
ture. 
£ 
Government... 48 3,322 13 3,335 113 5,461 
Native Adminis- 
tration... aN 35 2,654 16 2,670 88 3,668 
Assisted Mission 140 5,534 2,941 8,475 270 4,174 
Total me 223 =| 11,510 2,970 | 14,480 471 13,303 








There were also 3,123 unassisted Mission village schools with an 
enrolment of 73,785 boys and 47,561 girls and an average attendance 
of 51,368 boys and 33,140 girls providing a small measure of instruc- 
tion in the three R’s. These Mission figures show a noticeable 
decrease in those of former years, and are an indication of the effect 
of the present financial stringency on Mission resources. 


103. The next table shows the number of pupils attending :— 
(a) Grade I teachers training schools, where two years’ 
special training is given to pupils who have successfully passed 
through an elementary vernacular school and a four-year 
English course at a central school. 

(6) Grade II teachers training schools, where three years 
special training is given to pupils who have passed out of elemen- 
tary vernacular schools. These latter are trained as vernacular 
teachers. 

(c) A four-year course in English for pupils of the same 
standard as for (6). 

(d) A four-year industrial course for pupils of the same 
standard as for (6). 

(e) Girls’ boarding schools. These schools provide elementary 
vernacular instruction with two further standards on general 
domestic subjects. The increase in the numbers attending 
these schools is encouraging. No statistics are available with 
regard to the occupation of African women who have left 
school, but it can safely be assumed that they nearly all marry 
at a comparatively early age. For this reason great difficulty 
is experienced in-obtaining the services of African female 
teachers. The mistress in charge of the Government Girls’ 
School at Tabora hopes to arrange for the training of some girls 
for the teaching profession. 















































Mission. School. @ |e !|]oO!l@ | © 

U.M.C.A. Minaki... 84 13 _ _— —- 
Kiwands _ 29} 206 39 —_ 
Chidya _ 59 33 _ _ 
Kwa Maizi _ _ _ — 47* 
Kwitongi —| —| —] —] 100 

C.M.S. Kongwa eee _ 58 _— _ _ 
Kikuyu (Dodoma) — _- 57 29 _ 
Katoke saeco _— — 19 _ - 
Mvumi _ _ _ _ 97 
Berega... _— _ _ _— 60 

Lutheran Bielfield Mlalo ... _ _ 97 _ _ 
Kigalama —| 15%} 2} —| 30" 

Lutheran Leipaig Marangu — 95 _ _ _ 

Moravian ... Usoke ... —- “44, — 19 — 
Tukuyu _ _ 63 22 _ 
Machame _ - _ _ 

R.C. Consolata Tosamaganga 7 8* 41 24 

R.C. Capuchin Kwiro .. aes - _- 93 50 
Msimbazi _ _ _ 

R.C. Benedictine ... | Peramiho 76 47 32 
Ndanda _ 37 _ 20 

R.C. Holy Ghost ... | Morogoro 1*| 109 78 28 
Kibosho 9 55 50 14* 
Kilema _ _ _ _ 

R.C. White Fathers | Tabora _ 26*| 38 14 
Ushirombo _ _ _ 
Ujiji —| —] 31] 20 
Karema _ cas — = 

R.C. White Fathers | Bukoba _ _ 25 12*| 
Mwanza 8*| 37*| = =16* 
Sumve _ _ — _ 

Seventh Day Adven- | Suji _— 47 = 15* 

tista. , 

Berlin Lutheran Tringa ... _ 45%) — _— 
Number of Schools 4 16 16 15 
Number of Pupils 101 | 694 | 939 | 354 

Government Tabora 10 _ 81 _ 
Tanga... a _— —| 115 98 
Dar es Salaam _ _— 32 76 
Mpwapwa _ 68 35 40 
Malangali — _ 63 28 
Mwanza _ _— 30 20 
Bukoba — — 51 20 
Moshi _ _ 52 38 
Number of Schools 1 1 8 7 
Number of Pupils 10| 68| 459] 320 
Total Number of Schools 5 17 24 22 
Total Number of Pupils| 111 | 762 |1,398 | 674 | 1,517 








* Not receiving grants-in-aid from Government. 
+ Two schools under the control of Tosamaganga. 
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104, There are the following Government schools of a specialized 


(a) A two-year clerical course at Tabora for boys who have 
completed the four-year English course at a central school. 

(6) A telegraphists’ course at the Post Office School, 
Dar es Salaam. 

(c) A three-year dispensers’ course for boys conducted by 
the Medical Department in Dar es Salaam. 

(d) A five-year technical engineering course for boys appren- 
ticed to the Railway Engineering Departments. These boys 
are trained at the Government Central School, Dar es Salaam. 

105. Economies imposed by the financial stringency necessitated 
a reorganization of the eight Government central schools during 
the year. The English and industrial sections at Mpwapwa were 
amalgamated with those at Tabora, Dar es Salaam and Tanga. 
The tailors’ classes from all schools were concentrated at Tanga and 
temporarily at Bukoba. The reduced European staff at Mpwapwa 
concentrated its attention on the important work of traini 
vernacular teachers. The more advanced educational work has 
been centred at Tabora school where, in addition to the primary 
English classes, there are now the clerical classes and classes for 
training grade I teachers of English. The students in these classes 
are selected from those who pass out from the various central 
schools in the Territory. At the beginning of the new school 
year in October it became necessary to make preparations to meet 
the further reductions in expenditure due to take full effect in 1933. 
This was achieved by arranging for the concentration of primary 
English classes of the eight Government Central schools at Tabora, 
Dar es Salaam, and Tanga, and the industrial classes at Dar es Salaam 
and Tanga, and for the continuance of Malangali, Mwanza, and 
Moshi schools as rural central schools with only one Superintendent 
of Education and one Industrial Instructor at each. 
The industries taught included, carpentry, tailoring, printing, 
masonry, engineering, motor-mechanics, and boot-making. 
106. Examinations.—The following results were obtained at 
the public examinations held in July, 1932 :— 
Grade I Grade IT Central 
Teacher's Teacher's School 
Certificate. Certificate. Leaving 





Certificate. 
Number of Candidates entered from 
Government Institutions 5 13 46 
Number of Candidates entered from 
Missions ... ue i 56 341 66 
Total a ah aes ces 61 354 112 
Number of successful candidates from 
Government Institutions 2 7 23 
Number of successful candidates from 
Missions ... wae ee oes: ave 28 115 4l 
Total ose vee aee eee 30 122 64 
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107. Grants-in-Aid.—The following is a summary of grants-in-aid 
to Missions for the academic year 1931-32 :— 














£ 
U.M.C.A. Zanzibar Diocese as aad re we 4,774 
U.M.C.A. Masasi ... * i fee Sie ae 978 
U.M.C.A. Nyasaland... a a ee = 329 
Church Missionary Society a8 a8 tee ss 2,780 
Bielfield Lutheran Mission, Tanga vs a aes 1,044 
Bielfield Lutheran Mission, Bukoba_... see Wes 311 
Leipzig Lutheran Mission ee te rr or 1,048 
Moravian Mission, Tukuyu ‘Wes ies ads eee 704 
Moravian Mission, Tabora ioe oe vee 277 
Seventh Day Adventist Mission, Tanga 371 
R.C. Fathers of the Holy Ghost, Bagamoyo Vicarate .. 2,525 
R.C. Fathers of the Holy Ghost, Kilimanjaro Vicarate 1,427 
R.C. Fathers of the Consolata, Iringa ... et 1,805 
R.C. Capuchin Fathers ... aus ea ive ABT 
R.C. Benedictine Fathers, Songea Be a w. :1,697 
R.C. Benedictine Fathers, Lindi ne ves is 752 
R.C. White Fathers, Tabora ree ws ce Ses 1,428 
R.C. White Fathers, Kigoma ... es seo ee 935 
R.C. White Fathers, Mwanza ... see Rs ae 219 
R.C. White Fathers, Bukoba ... ite see we 364 
Total +. £25,585 

The above grants were paid as follows :— £ 
For Girls’ Boarding Schools oes we ied 4,354 
For Teachers’ Training Schools... ese «5,340 
For Industrial Schools ase as sas eee 3,664 
For English Primary Schools ee aye .. 8,053 
For Elementary Vernacular Schools on sea 4,174 
Total ... ve. £25,585 

Special Building Grants. 4 

Seventh Day Adventists, Mwanza... wee ne 173 

Church Missionary Society, Mvumi School ... vee 780 

White Fathers, Mwanza ses eat «. =—1,609 

Total ... at w. £2,562 


There are eight Roman Catholic seminaries in the Territory for 
the training of African priests but none of these receives a grant- 
in-aid. 

108. Inspection.—As a result of retrenchment of staff it has not 
been possible to carry out an organized plan of inspection, but if 
recent proposals for the organization of an inspectorate are accepted 
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this indispensable side of the education service will be established 
on an effective basis and the Department will have the means of 
supervising and helping all societies engaged in educational work. 


Indian Education. 

109. Regulations governing the award of grants-in-aid to Indian 
schools were published in 1929 (Official Gazette, Vol. X, page 78), 
after they had received the approval of representatives of all the 
Indian communities. 

All important matters relating to Indian education are submitted 
to an Advisory Board on Indian Education on which there are ten 
Indian members, of whom four are Hindus and six are Mohamme- 
dans, three of the latter being of the Shia Imami Ismailia Com- 
munity. This Board has advised Government on all policy and 
details relating to grants-in-aid and, in particular, with reference to 
the award of payments from the balance of the Indian education 
tax fund. 

In addition to the three Government Indian schools, there are 
eleven aided Indian schools and thirty-four unaided schools ; 
thirty-one of the latter received allocations from the balance of the 
education tax fund. The Government Indian Central School at 
Dar es Salaam is the most advanced Indian school in the Territory. 
It had an enrolment in 1932 of 184 boys and 7 girls, and takes 
pupils up to the Cambridge School Certificate Examination. The 
Government Indian Junior School, Dar es Salaam, contained, in 
1932, 138 boys and 47 girls, and is preparatory to the Central School. 
The Government School, Tanga, had a roll of 68 boys and 30 girls. 
In all schools instruction is given in either Gujarati or Urdu in the 
lower standards, after which English is gradually introduced until 
it becomes the medium of instruction. Assistance to Indian schools 
from the Indian education tax reserve fund for the academic year 
ending 30th September, 1932, amounted to £4,686. Grants-in-aid 
from general revenue totalled £3,128 for recurrent expenditure, and 
£2,996 for building grants for the completion of buildings started 
during the previous year. Owing to the financial position of the 
country no increase of grants to meet normal expansion could be 
considered. 

Where a school has been erected with the full support of all com- 
munities with the aid of public funds and is adequate for the total 
number of school children of the locality, grants-in-aid have been 
paid to that school only. Where Indian communities subsequently 
changed their mind and continued a separate community school, 
though their children could have been accommodated at the local 
public school, they have not, as a rule, received grants-in-aid, though 
grants have been made from the balance of the education tas 
reserve fund. 

110. The following table gives a list of schools which received 
grants-in-aid from general revenue, for the academic year ending 
30th September, 1932 :— 
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Burwpine Grants. 


Grants-in-aid — Assistance from 
from General Education Tax 


Revenue. Fund. 
£ £ 
Tabora Public School _... 1,000 1,000 
Lindi Public School ses 500 _— 
Mwanza Public School ... 1,171 — 
Moshi Public School ats 325 _— 
Total Building Grants ... £2,996 £1,000 
Total Grants... ate £6,124 £4,686 


As has been stated above the Non-native Education Tax Ordinance 
was repealed on Ist April, 1932. The balance standing to the credit 
of Indian education at that time was £18,426. 


European Education. 


111. European education may be conveniently classified under 
the following headings :—(a) English, (b) German, (c) South African 
Dutch, and (d) Greek. 


(a) English Education.—There are at present two Government 
schools in the Territory, one at Ngare-Nairobi near Moshi in the 
Northern Province, and the other the Junior European School in 
Dar es Salaam. The Ngare-Nairobi School is a mixed boarding- 
school which had an average attendance during the year of 18 pupils, 
most of whom were children of the local planters. The staff con- 
sisted of a Headmaster, an Assistant Mistress and a Matron; the 
curriculum corresponded to the usual course of instruction given in 
an English preparatory school. The Junior European School, 
Dar es Salaam, is a day-school with an average of 40 pupils in attend- 
ance, varying between three and fourteen years of age. The staff 
consisted of a Headmistress, one temporary Assistant Mistress, and 
one junior part-time Assistant Mistress. The Headmistress of the 
Dar es Salaam school also superintends a correspondence course for 
approximately twenty children living in isolated parts of the Terri- 
tory where no education facilities at present exist. This course has 
proved most popular. The instruction given both in the Junior 
European School and the correspondence course is such that parents 
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report that their children find no difficulty in taking their normal 
place in English schools upon their return to Europe. Both these 
schools are open to European children of other nationalities, and 
have several German, Swiss, and Greek children on their rolls. 


(b) German Education.—Facilities for the education of German 
children were provided both in the schools of German Missions and 
in certain schools which are assisted by the German Women’s 
Colonial Association. The following German community schools 
are in receipt of Government grants :—Oldeani in the Northern 
Province ; Sunga in the Tanga Province ; Mlalo Lutheran Mission 
School, Tanga Province; and Lupembe in the Iringa Province. 
In all these schools English is taught as a subject, and the school 
curriculum has been framed not only to meet local requirements 
but also in such a way as to enable children who go to Germany 
for higher education to take their place without inconvenience in 
German schools. Small kindergarten schools are conducted by the 
Berlin Lutheran Mission in Dar es Salaam and the Leipzig Lutheran 
Mission at Marangu (Moshi). 


(c) Dutch Education.—There are four schools, three of which are 
situated in the Northern Province at Ngare-Nanyuki, Oldonyo 
Sambu, and Ngare Ol Motonyi, and one at the Lupa in the Iringa 
Province. Dutch education is controlled by a committee of local 
settlers, and the Government paid grants-in-aid for the teachers at 
the three schools in the Northern Province; a grant of £300 for 
the boarding of children of necessitous parents was also made from 
the education tax reserve fund. Bursaries were paid for two pupils 
attending schools in South Africa for higher education. 


(a) Greek Education—The Greek community at Moshi have 
completed the building of a new school at Kibosho. The Govern- 
ment have made a grant of £1,000 towards the cost. 


112. General.—The question of providing further facilities for 
European education engaged the careful attention of Government 
and during the latter part of the year sanction was obtained for the 
expenditure of £10,000 on the building of a primary boarding- 
school in Arusha, £5,000 of this sum being found from the balance 
of the non-native education tax standing to the credit of European 
education. This school, designed to accommodate 48 boarders, 
is to be under the control of the Bishop of Central Tanganyika, 
representing the Church Missionary Society. It is anticipated 
that this school will open towards the end of 1933. 


113. Secondary Education.—Owing to the absence of facilities 
for secondary education in Tanganyika, financial assistance is 
granted to parents sending their children to schools in Kenya. 
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The following is a list of the assisted European schools in the 
Territory and the number of pupils on the roll in each for the 
academic year ending on the 30th September, 1932 :— 




















Staff. 
School. Gradu-| Non- | Grant. 
Boys. | Girls. | Total.| ates. | gradu- 
ates. 
£ 
German School Lwandai (Mlalo) ... 25 21 46 1 2 506 
German School Sunga___.... Pye (et 10 21 — 2 336 
German School Oldeani_... zs<:\|| 10 6 16 1 1 41 
German School Lupembe .. eee Wy ST 16 33 1 3 341 
Greek School Kibosho _ ... 10 9 19 _ 1 42 
Dutch School Ngare Ol Motonyi .. 5 7 12 _ 2 434 
Dutch School Oldonyo-Sambu ... | 21 15 36 1 i 441 
Dutch School Ngare Nanyuki... | 32 19 51 1 2 441 
English Kindergarten Tanga se | 10 6 16 _— 2 30 
English Kindergarten Dodoma ... 8 4 12 1 _ 55 
Mixed Kindergarten (paladin 
Goans) Tabora_ ... 9 6 15 1 — 75 
Mixed School ( including ‘ Goan) 
St. Joseph’s Convent, Dar es 
Salaam. ... ie vex. ||, 67 72 | 139 iL 6 350 
Total ... i | 225 | 191 | 416 8 22 | £3,092 




















XV.—ALCOHOL, SPIRITS, AND DRUGS. 


114. The manufacture, sale, and consumption of native liquor 
in townships is regulated by the Native Liquor Ordinance, while 
control outside townships is effected by means of regulations made 
under the Native Authority Ordinance. The sale and supply of 
liquor to non-natives is regulated by the Intoxicating Liquor 
Ordinance. The Ordinance prohibits the manufacture of potable 
spirits, controls the possession of stills, and forbids the supply to 
natives of liquor other than native liquor. The Ordinance is 
strictly enforced and every effort made to ensure that natives do not 
obtain alcohol clandestinely. 


The only spirits permitted to be manufactured are denatured or 
methylated spirits for medical, industrial, and other purposes, 
as authorized by Article 6 of the Convention of 1919 relating to 
the Liquor Traffic in Africa, and provision is made for controlling 
the possession and use of stills as permitted by the Convention. 
One licence only has so far been granted for the manufacture of 
denatured spirits under the provisions of the Ordinance, and the 
use of the spirits produced is limited by the licence to the flavouring 
of tobacco made on the licensee’s estate. The supply of denatured 
or methylated spirits to natives, except under licence, is prohibited. 


bigtzes y GOORle 
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115. RetTuRN oF CASES BROUGHT BEFORE THE SUBORDINATE 
CouRTS UNDER THE Native Liquor ORDINANCE (CHAPTER 49 OF 
THE LAWS), DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1932. 

No. of persons convicted 


rr No. of persons : 
Ore oe cae 

Section 18(a) 3 3 
»  18(d) 4 4 
» 23 1 1 
» 24 1 1 
» 26 4 4 
pe 28S 44 35 
» 30... 138 135 
» —-81(2) 1 1 
»» —-82(1) 1 1 
» 82(4) 1 1 
»  35(3) 15 3 
» —-87(2) 2 1 
Total 215 190 


RETURN OF CASES BROUGHT BEFORE THE SUBORDINATE COURTS 
UNDER THE InToxicaTING Liquor ORDINANCE (CHAPTER 102 OF 
THE Laws) AS AMENDED BY ORDINANCE No. 17 oF 1931, AND UNDER 
THE InToxicaTine Liquor ReEGuLaTIONS, 1928, DURING THE 


CALENDAR YEAR 1932. 
No. of persons convicted 





Charge. No. of persone or in respect of whom 
‘ charged. orders hace jess 
Section 32(3) ane £33 17 17 
» —33(2) 4 4 
» 400) ae 1 1 
Sd a(n) AS) oe 4 2 
amAB (Tn nese Met 8 7 
ie 48Q)e Chek es 12 11 
ee BES 1(1) acto ee 1 1 
Regulations under the In- 
toxicating Liquor Ordin- 
ance 
2 1 1 
5 4 4 
Total ... aon 52 48 
Charged. Convicted. 
Europeans ae 27 27 
Asiatics Sse 9 6 
Natives ... aes 16 15 


Total ... oo 52 ° 48 
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117. The decrease of £6,359 in the value of alcoholic liquors 
imported is no doubt due to the reduced spending-power of the 
non-native population. The tariff on imported liquor is shown in 
the schedule to the Customs Tariff Ordinance, 1930 (No. 16 of 1930) 
as amended by Ordinances Nos. 30 and 48 of 1931. 


118. Native beer, the consumption of which at most native 
ceremonies is demanded by native custom, is manufactured locally. 
There is little habitual drunkenness among tribal natives, and beer 
drinking is controlled by the native authorities. A description of 
the manufacture of certain native liquors is given in Appendix X. 


Drugs. 


119. The complete control of opium and its derivatives is provided 
for by the Dangerous Drugs Ordinance which was enacted to give 
effect in the Territory to the Dangerous Drugs Convention signed at 
Geneva on 19th February, 1925, for the suppression of the contra- 
band trade in the abuse of certain drugs. The provisions of the 
International Convention for limiting the manufacture and regula- 
ting the distribution of narcotic drugs, which was signed at Geneva 
on 13th July, 1931, were applied to the Territory by the Dangerous 
Drugs (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932; this Convention is supple- 
mentary to the Convention of 1925, and includes certain drugs 
additional to those mentioned in that Convention. 

The cultivation of the poppy and the importation of all prepara- 
tions of poppies is prohibited, as also is the importation of ‘“‘ bhang.” 
The cultivation of “ bhang ” and its consumption, use, and posses- 
sion in any form are prohibited by the Cultivation of Noxious 
Plants (Prohibition) Ordinance. 


120. ReruRN oF CASES BROUGHT BEFORE THE SUBORDINATE 
CouRTS UNDER THE DANGEROUS DRuGS ORDINANCE (CHAPTER 90 
OF THE Laws), DURING THE CALDENDAR YEAR 1932. 


No. of persons convicted 


No. of persons . 
con cared.” ssp of whom 
Section 7(a) 1 1 
ErSS7 (by picith es ee ee 2 2 
» 9a)... eee wae 1 1 
35 9(b) 3 3 
» O(c) 1 1 
3 9(e) “ise 3 3 
Total a eles See 11 11 
Charged. Convicted. 
Europeans ... 
Asiatics 


see ey ny 5 5 
Natives... rob oS és 6 6 
Total 1 ll 
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Native Dispensers. 


127. At the end of the year, 96 trained African dispensers were 
employed by the Medical Department. Some of these are used as 
medical assistants in the larger hospitals, while those with the 
longest experience are placed in charge of small dispensaries which 
act as out-posts to the District hospitals. Six new candidates were 
under training during the year. The improvements to the native 
hospital at Dar es Salaam (Sewa Hadji) have provided class-rooms 
where theoretical work can be carried on, combined with practical 
instruction in the wards and out-patient departments of the hospital. 
A refresher course extending over a period of six months was held 
during the year and twelve trained men were withdrawn from their 
stations to attend. The course was a thorough one, special courses 
of lectures being given by various members of the staff of the 
Medical Department, including the Acting Deputy Director of 
Sanitary Service on hygiene, the Acting Deputy Director of Labora- 
tory Service on laboratory methods, the Malaria Research Officer on 
malaria and mosquitoes, the Matron on simple hospital administra- 
tion and the nursing of patients; the staff of the hospital also 
lectured and gave practical instruction in elementary surgery, 
medicine, and anaesthetics. Lectures and practical instruction in 
the extraction of teeth were given by the Government Dental 
Surgeon. In addition to these lectures and demonstrations, revision 
classes were held in subjects such as pharmacology and therapeutics, 
the giving of injections both intra-muscular and intravenous, micro- 
scopical examinations, the treatment of yaws, and the preparation 
of the Government returns required in their work. A fuller account 
of the syllabus will appear in the Annual Medical Report for 1932. 


Tribal Dispensaries. 


128. The Native Administrations continue to take great interest 
in the tribal dispensaries which are controlled and financed by them. 
Wherever funds permit, the staff provided is in excess of the number 
of dispensaries thus making it possible for one or more tribal dressers 
to be always at the nearest Government hospital undergoing a 
refresher course. Arrangements are at present being made to 
enable District medical officers to exercise closer supervision over 
the dispensaries than has been possible in the past. The attend- 
ances during the year were 374,614, an increase of 4,879 over 1931. 


The figures for the last five years are as follows :— 


1928 ... ee ae see 141,300 
1929 ... a3 sa ae 190,545 
1930 ... nae ave oe 352,423 
1931 ... Ses eon see 369,735 


1932. ... Eas as ase 374,614 
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129. Particulars of the number of dispensaries open during 1932 
and of the new ones to be built in 1933 are given in the following 
table :— 

Numer or TrrBpaL DIsPENSARIES BY PROVINCES. 


No. open No. to be 
during opened in 


1932. 1933. 
Central... a te 23 1 
Eastern... see aoe 30 1 
Iringa eis a ae 40 — 
Lake See oe OA 86 17 (1 to be re- 
Lindi ee oe sas 48 2 built). 
Northern .,. se ae 13 1 
Tanga vee de cai 27 — 
Western 29 — 

296 22 

Total = 318 
Tuberculosis. 


130. The tuberculosis unit on Kilimanjaro with headquarters at 
Kibongoto and sub-stations on the slopes of the mountain continued 
its work throughout the year. This unit carried out constant 
treatment and educative measures for the prevention of the spread 
of infection among the Wachagga at the special Tuberculosis 
Hospital at Kibongoto, staffed by a medical officer, an asiatic com- 
pounder and three dispensers, and its branch dispensaries, while 
similar work was done by the general hospital at Moshi, at which 
there is a medical officer and two sub-assistant surgeons, by the 
tribal dispensaries under the native authorities, by the medical 
Officer of Health of the Northern Province whose headquarters are 
at Moshi, with six African sanitary inspectors, especially in connexion 
with the improvement of housing and sanitation in the villages, and 
by the Tuberculosis Research Officer himself. A pamphlet in 
English was prepared, based on the findings of the latter officer, and 
was circulated in August, 1932, to all Government Departments, 
missions, schools, and persons interested in the care of natives and 
labour throughout the Territory. A circular in technical language 
was issued to all medical practitioners and administrative officers 
stating the findings to date, and recommending that a careful watch 
should be kept for cases of the disease, while an illustrated pamphlet 
in Swahili with posters has been printed and is being issued to all 
schools, missions, medical stations and native authorities, describing 
the dangers of the condition and the steps to be taken to avoid 
catching or spreading the disease. This pamphlet will also appear 
in serial form in Mambo Leo, the monthly Swahili publication. 
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Since the special tuberculosis investigation was begun, informa- 
tion has also been collected regarding the incidence of the disease 
in other parts of the Territory and it has been found to be more 
widespread than had been realized. The extension of this investiga- 
tion to other areas is, therefore, most desirable in order to ensure 
that the policy for the control of tuberculosis may be based upon 
accurate knowledge of the disease in all parts of the Territory where 
it occurs. A further free grant of £3,833 from the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund spread over the next two years was asked for in order 
that the work should be continued and this request has been granted. 
In particular other highland areas such as Tukuyu, parts of the 
Kigoma District, and Kondoa Irangi will be examined. 


Venereal Diseases and Yaws. 


131. Treatment by injection continues to be popular; 35,229 
cases of syphilis and 114,115 cases of yaws were treated throughout 
the year. 


The figures for the last eight years are as follows :— 


Syphilis. Yaws. 
1925 oh 11,288 74,638 
1926 aa 17,751 96,624 
1927 on 20,804 120,263 
1928 no 24,367 127,439 
1929 a 25,752 126,328 
1930 bos 25,864 137,112 
1931 eee 29,662 112,128 
1932 oo 35,229 114,115 


Health of Prisoners. 


132. The general health of the prisoners throughout the Territory 
was satisfactory. The death-rate per 1,000 shows a decrease of 0-90. 


The figures for the last eight years are as follows :— 
Daily average Deaths per 1,000 


Number of deaths. number of to average number 
prisoners during of prisoners. 
the year. 
1925 Se 59 1,732 -12 34-00 
1926 ds 60 1,858 -80 32-20 
1927 sue 32 1,695-91 18-80 
1928 ae 49 1,826 -50 26-83 
1929 pee 23 1,905 -10 12-07 
1930 a5 48 2,106-10 22-79 
1931 Sas 59 2,370-00 24-89 


1932 else 58 2,417-00 23-99 
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Sanitation. 


133. In spite of the reduction in the vote for sanitary labour 
essential public services have been maintained in the principal 
townships of the Territory, although it has not been possible to 
devote as much attention as usual to grass cutting, bush clearing, 
etc. The report of the consulting engineers on the drainage and 
sewerage of Dar es Salaam and Tanga was received early in the year. 
The sum required to carry out the whole scheme is large, and is 
unlikely to be available in the near future. 

As mentioned in paragraph 133 of the 1931 Report, the Minor 
Settlements Ordinance was enacted to provide local sanitary authori- 
ties with powers for the sanitary control of the smaller trading 
centres, which are not important enough to be gazetted townships. 
The delineation of these ‘“‘ minor settlements’ was completed in 
1932 in every Province except one, and the appointment of sanitary 
authorities was in progress. 

The economic depression has greatly reduced the numbers of 
labourers employed on the sisal estates, particularly those imported 
from the south-western area of the Territory; the health of the 
labourers generally has been satisfactory. 


Kahama Special Investigation. 


134. This investigation has now been concluded, and a volumin- 
ous report, which is now being considered, has been received. 
The maternity and child welfare work which was carried out as 
part of the scheme has been continued during the year. 


Infectious Diseases. 


135. With the exception of smallpox in one area of the Territory 
no serious outbreak of infectious disease was reported during the 
year; 666 cases of smallpox occurred in the Iringa Province, in 
the Iringa, Njombe, Rungwe, and Mbeya Districts, and 76 in the 
southern part of the Tabora District. The disease was not of a 
virulent type, 48 deaths being reported amongst these 742 cases. 
In the remainder of the Territory only 26 cases were reported. 


136. Plague.—Cases of plague occurred in 1931 in the following 
areas :— 





Up to Additional to 
Province. District. 27/6/31 31/12/31 Total. 
Northern +» Mbulu ay 9 _ 9 
Mwanza ... oe 78 _ 78 
Tabora ... ww. Naega bes 101 24 125 
Shinyanga 23 3 26 
Total... 211 27 238 





A detailed account of the history and incidence of plague in the 
Territory was published by the Government in July, 1931, copies 
of which have been supplied to the Permanent Mandates Commission. 
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Reference was made by the Permanent Mandates Commission 
to the statement in the 1930 Annual Report on the Territory that 
“‘a European Sanitary Superintendent provided with apparatus 
obtained from South Africa was touring the Mbulu area for the 
purpose of destroying rats.” This officer, who was not a professional 
rat-catcher but had had some special training in the use of the 
apparatus, was in Mbulu during January and February, 1931, and 
achieved satisfactory results. Nine cases of plague were notified 
during 1931 in the Mbulu District, and no case was reported in that 
year after 20th June. 

Only two Districts were affected in 1932, two cases being reported 
from the endemic area round Mbulu and ten from Shinyanga where 
an outbreak had occurred in 1931. The remainder of the Territory 
was free from infection. 

137. Influenza.—No serious epidemic occurred; thirty deaths 
were reported during the year as being due to this disease. 

138. The following table shows the incidence of dangerous 
infectious diseases during the last eight years :— 


Cerebro-spinal 











Smallpox. snaninditis, Plague. | Influenza. 

Year. a — ee 

Cases. | Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. | Cases. | Deaths. 

| | ; | a 
1925 .. 1,388 466 6 3 44 27 692 64 
1926 ... 22 = 8 4 6 6 1,552 209 
1927 .. 84 8 7 6 13 10 — _ 
1928 .. 26 _ ih 3 43 42 540 8 
1929 ... 178 22 10 6 — — 33 — 
1930 | 4,335 734 6 3 15 15 56 _ 
1931 | 1,733 148 4 2 238 172 1,568 22 
1932 768 48 7 1 12 10 123 30 





























Leprosy. 


139. There has been no alteration in the policy of encouraging 
early cases to come for treatment by the establishment of treatment 
centres and the abolition of compulsory segregation. The Missionary 
Societies render the greatest assistance to the Government in super- 
vizing leper settlements near the mission stations. 


Trypanosomiasis. 


140. One new focus of infection was discovered in Mkalama 
District, but the affected area is circumscribed and it is unlikely 
that there will be any serious spread. The villages affected have 
been evacuated, and the people moved to open country. There 
has been no serious spread elsewhere, but in the Western and Lake 
Provinces the number of cases has increased in some of the qJd foci. 


Digitized by Google 
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The policy of concentration referred to in previous Reports is still 
adhered to, and Bayer 205 and tryparsamide are still found to be 
the most suitable drugs. 

Research work on Trypanosoma rhodesiense at the Research 
Laboratory at Tinde was continued and the results published in 
various scientific journals. 

The Provinces of the Territory were, as mentioned in paragraph 9, 
regrouped during the year, and in the affected Provinces as now 
constituted the number of cases and deaths during the last five 
years are showing in the following table :— 





New cases diagnosed during Deaths. 
the year. 
1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. 














Lake ...| 172 143 | 228/) 138] 605 69 53 65 64 89 
Western | 1,648 | 3,111 | 1,513 | 1,304 | 2,251 | 205 | 520] 442] 477 | 385 
Central ... 6); — ue aa 
Eastern...) — 1 _ fists a 
Lindi...) 25 8 5) — 5 31 7 3 3 3 
Northern | — _ 3/ — _ _ _ _ _ = 


























Total ...| 1,751 | 3,262 | 1,750 | 1,442 | 2,861 | 395 wo | a | 544 | 477 





141. The expenditure on health services and its relation to 
revenue and hut and poll tax is shown in the following table :— 











Percentage Percentage | Amount | Expenditure 
E. diture Total of total of hut and | spenton | on health 
Year on health Total |revenuet| revenue poll tax health services by 
revenue.* | hutand | spent on spent on services Native 
‘ poll tax. health health | per head of | Adminis- 
services. services. | population.| trations. 
£ £ £ Pence. £ 
1921-22 101,918 978,192 | 349,554 10-4 35-7 5-9 _ 
1922-23 89,999 | 1,228,686 | 406,550 7-3 22-1 5-2 _ 
1923-24 92,340 | 1,257,640 | 410,000 74 22-3 5-3 _ 
1924-25 106,127 | 1,324,670 | 446,900 8-0 23-7 6-2 _- 
1925-26 147,703 | 1,975,400 | 674,973 7-5 21-9 8-5 ee 
1926-27 183,811 | 2,202,908 | 682,106 8-3 26-9 10-7 t 
1927-28 199,346 | 1,904,106 | 708,533 10:5 28-1 Ml-l t 
1928-29 232,467 | 1,972,858 | 736,970 11-8 31-5 11-8 east 
1929-30 248,233 | 1,992,675 | 748,734 12-5 33-1 12-5 16,830 
1930-31 261,519 | 1,749,478 | 700,852 14-9 37-3 13-2 16,684 
1931-32 222,343 | 1,522,368 | 539,033 14-6 41-2 10-5 16,702 

















* From 1921-22 to 1926-27 includes Railway revenue. 
+ From 1926-27 onwards includes amounts refunded to Native Treasuries. 
+ Statistics not available. § Estimated expenditure. 


XVII.—LAND AND SURVEYS. 


Land. 


142. The land legislation of the Territory and the principles 
governing land tenure have been described in previous Reports. 
No further legislation has been enacted during the year. 


Owing to the continued economic depression there was little 
demand for agricultural land, only 20,578 acres having been 
alienated in 1932, while leases representing 25,182 acres were 
either surrendered or revoked. 


In the Oldeani area of Mbulu District, Northern Province, 
24 farms have been demarcated, and it is anticipated that rights 
of occupancy for these farms will be sold by auction early in 1933. 


143. Rights of occupancy in respect of 714 trading plots were 
granted, and 466 plots were given up. These plots are often taken 
by traders to test: commercial prospects in remote areas, and when 
they prove unprofitable are surrendered. 


The rights of occupancy granted for Mission stations and school 
sites numbered 108. Sixteen factory sites, 5 ginnery-buying 
posts, 2 aerodromes, and 2 sports grounds were leased during the 
year. 


144, During the period under review the German documents 
relating to land, formerly in the custody of the Keeper of German 
Records, were taken over by the Land Department, on the abolition 
of this appointment. All matters relating to these documents 
(searches, translations, reports, etc.) are now dealt with by that 
Department. 


Surveys. 


GorEDETIC SURVEY OF THE ARC OF THE 30TH MERIDIAN. 


145. The geodetic survey party consisting of two officers and two 
non-commissioned officers under Major M. Hotine, R.E., arrived 
at Dar es Salaam early in December, 1931. The party proceeded 
shortly afterwards to Kigoma, where the field organization was 
arranged. Beaconing was then started from the Ruanda-Urundi 
triangulation southwards, following the eastern side of Lake 
Tanganyika through the Kigoma and Ufipa Districts of this Territory 
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and continuing into the Abercorn District of Northern Rhodesia 
until a connexion was established with the Rhodesian Arc between 
Abercorn and Kasama. 


The angular observation was then begun, working northwards, 
and by the end of the year about two thirds of the work was 
completed, including the measurement of a base at Kate (12 miles 
long). 


It is anticipated that the programme set down will be completed 
about the end of April, 1933, which is well within the period 
originally estimated. 


TRIANGULATION. 


146. The triangulation survey party has been engaged on what 
may be termed the second link of the main triangulation chain, viz., 
the connecting up of Arusha and Dodoma. The first few months 
of the year were spent in the preparation and measurement of a 
primary base, the base being over seven miles long. On completion 
of the base measurement, a major triangulation chain was carried 
from Arusha through Kwakuchinga, Babati, Kondoa-Irangi, 
towards Dodoma. At the end of the year the observations were 
completed to within 30 miles of Dodoma over an area of approxi- 
mately 2,100 square miles. An area of approximately 2,800 square 
miles has been topographically surveyed by plane-table methods, 
and sheets of one degree square, with a scale of 1/250,000, are 
being compiled. 


CADASTRAL SURVEYS. 


147. During the year title-deed plans were completed in respect 
of 204 agricultural plots covering an area of 191,102 acres, 225 town- 
ship plots, 161 minor settlement plots, 2 cotton market plots, 
2 ginnery sites, and 3 mining leases. The computations were 
completed of 125 farms and mines with an aggregate area of 144,627 
acres, 3,551 township, trading centre, ginnery, and cotton-market 
plots, and 27 miscellaneous surveys. The traverses run in connexion 
with these surveys were 680 miles in length. The number of land- 
marks buried was 8,950. 


The systematic surveys of Singida and Kondoa-Irangi Townships 
were completed during the year; those of Lindi and Morogoro 
are nearing completion, while those of Iringa, Mwanza, and Tanga 
are progressing. 


The prints issued by the Drawing Office numbered 5,443. 
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AzRiaL SURVEYS.* 
148. The following aerial surveys were carried out during the year : 


Estimated value in 
terms of ground 
survey. 
£ 

Tanga Township ... oo nes 800 
Mbeya Township aay ap 150 
Tukuyu Township ve oa 150 
Tabora Township ae Be 1,000 
Mwanza Township aay aae 800 
Shinyanga Township... ae 25 
Arusha Township oe Be 250 
Manyoni Township’ a ae 50 
Singida Township oe ia 50 
Mpwapwa Township oe ne 50 
Bagamoyo Township... at 75 
Lindi Township ... ae oo 300 
Kilwa Township ... so wae 100 
Mikindani Township... rn 100 
Kigoma Township sae ee 400 
Ujiji Township... es ae 500 
Kisidju Estate... ss a 75 
Sigi Segoma Sisal Estate. ar 20 
Luiche River Delta oe ay 62 
Malagarasi River Delta ... “KE 25 

Total Fe nie £4,982 


149. During the year, 70,600 miles were flown by Government 
aircraft which were employed on the following duties :— 


Miles. 

Aerial surveys 12,800 
Transport 47,000 
Mails . ae as we ee a 4,300 
Instruction i in flying... oh nas oes oes 400 
Inspection of aerodromes 1,500 
Practice flights 1,000 
Miscellaneous duties... 3,600 

Total 70,600 


150. The revenue earned during the year in respect of transport 


fees and the carriage of mails amounted to £1,469. 





* Note.—For convenience, an account of the work performed by the Government 


Air Service other than on Survey duties is included here. 
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151. The Government coastal air-mail service, which was estab- 
lished in 1931, ceased to operate on 22nd January, when the 
Imperial Airways route was opened up from Kisumu through 
Nairobi to Capetown. During the fourteen weeks the service was 
operating 26,000 letters were carried. Between March and Septem- 
ber the Government ran a weekly mail service between Zanzibar 
and Dar es Salaam to connect with the Imperial Airways service at 
Dodoma. This feeder service ceased when Messrs. Wilson Airways, 
Ltd., inaugurated a coastal service connecting Nairobi, Mombasa, 
Tanga, Zanzibar, and Dar es Salaam. 


152. The value of air transport for officials again proved itself in 
the saving of time spent on travelling and the expeditious perform- 
ance of duties. 


153. There were no forced landings by Government aircraft, and 
the only damage sustained during the year was a broken propeller. 


154. During the year the expenditure in connexion with the 
Government Air Service was as follows :— 


£ 
I. Recurrent Expenditure provided for under Survey 
Head of the 1931-32 Estimates :— 
Staff Salaries ... Ss ae oes «. 8,940 
Passages “ene ie ee Res oe 262 
Photographic Material aS whe re 183 
Tools and Maintenance ee ap ee 568 
Petrol and Oil ... ea hee sae ay 637 
Electric Light ... es 5 a a 32 
Total oes see eee £5,822 
II. Extraordinary Expenditure, provided from Loan 
Funds :— 
Aircraft spares ... nee Net as vee 145 
Landing grounds Ags ses ie ae 48 
Hangar ... as see £05 ag say 3 
Total res me -. £196 


XVIII.— FORESTRY. 


Areas. 


155. Examination of the forest area, actively continued during 
the year, has resulted in a further 6,618 acres of valuable, hitherto 
unreserved forest, passing into the category of reserved forests. 
The estimated area of unreserved forest has risen by 19,261 acres 
owing to the alienation of 24,988 acres of four former forest reserves 
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in the Singida District which, on inspection, were found to contain 
no valuable timber and proved unworthy of retention as forest 
reserves. 


At the end of the year the total estimated forest area was classified 
as follows :— 


Square miles. 
Forest Reserves ae ae a 3,978 
As yet unreserved forest ... es ae 108 
Private forest tee ee ba oe 63 


The above are exclusive of the vast areas of dry tree savannah 
containing widely-scattered valuable timbers. 


Demarcation and Survey. 


156. Since the opening of the Mbulu Forest Station in 1931, the 
Forest Officer has been almost exclusively engaged on the demarca- 
tion, survey, and exploration of the forests of the Mbulu District 
and the Northern Highlands. 


Forest Fires and Protection. 


157. No fires of a serious nature entered any of the reserved 
forests, but the annual firing of the savannah and bush country 
occurred as usual. Fire lines were cut and maintained during the 
year round most of the important reserves threatened by the 
periodic grass fires, and patrols were maintained during the period 
of drought. 


The Timber Trade. 


158. The effect ‘of the prevailing general trade depression and 
shortage of money has resulted in an almost complete cessation in 
the local timber industry of the Territory. Only one firm was 
operating during the year, and its operations were on a very reduced 
scale. Enquiries were received from England regarding Mkunguni 
timber, and efforts were made to interest home markets in Tangan- 
yika timbers. To this end, specimen logs of Podocarpus were sent 
to the Forest Products Research Laboratory for testing, in the hope 
of interesting European timber merchants in this wood. 


Silviculture. 


159. Owing to a reduction in the funds allocated to this purpose 
and the almost complete suspension of exploitation from forest 
reserves, the silvicultural work of the Department throughout the 
year was principally confined to consolidating the existing planta- 
tions in all Divisions. Afforestation by the native authorities with 
the advice and under the supervision of forest officers continued 
throughout the year. 
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Native Forest Reserves. 


160. The year under review may be said to have seen the inaugura- 
tion of this type of reserve. In view of the very considerable 
destruction of forests by the natives in the Uluguru and Nguru 
Mountains in the Morogoro District of the Eastern Province, with 
the resultant scarcity of firewood and building material and increase 
in soil erosion, the clan-heads of the tribes of those areas were 
encouraged to take active measures in the protection of the forest 
country that remained and to create enthusiasm among their people 
for reafforestation. So successful have been their efforts that 13,032 
acres were demarcated with the assistance of forest officers by the 
clan-heads as ‘‘ clan forest reserves,”’ while in 1932 alone 31 different 
clan plantations of a total acreage of 40 acres were sown and over 
92,000 pits had been planted with quick growing trees by some 
1,500 natives along the borders of their cultivations. The extension 
of these native reserves to other provinces was under consideration. 


XIX.—MINING AND GEOLOGY. 


Legislation. 


161. In view of the considerable increase in mining activity, 
especially in the alluvial workings in the Lupa area, it was found 
desirable to pass legislation, following the form of similar laws in 
other gold and diamond producing countries, for the closer control 
of mining areas. The Mining (Controlled Areas) Ordinance was 
enacted, and will be applied in the first instance to the Lupa area 
only. It confers wide powers of search and arrest on the local 
authorities, which it is intended should be very sparingly used, 
and provides for the expulsion of undesirables from the gold- 
diggings ; it provides for the appointment of honorary mine warders 
and restricts the amount of bonus payable to labourers for the gold 
which their work brings to light. As regards the latter, it has been 
the custom for some years for diggers to pay their labour a monthly 
wage together with a bonus, originally, of 20 cents per pennyweight. 
So long as the bonus remained at a low figure the custom was 
legitimate and was an inducement to good work but, with competi- 
tion among the diggers, the amount of bonus paid had gradually 
risen, in some cases to Shs.2 per pennyweight. The payment of so 
high a reward was a direct incentive to the native to steal gold, either 
from his own employer or from other claims, with a view to its 
disposal to unscrupulous persons who did not concern themselves 
with its origin. 

General. 

162. The world financial position with the sharp rise in the price 
of gold caused concenti ation of effort on gold prospecting and mining, 
and provided employment for a large number of persons in pros- 
pecting. 
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163. The quantity and value of minerals exported or sold within 
the Territory were as follows :— 











1931. 1932. 
Mineral. - 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
Mica... -+» | 8-75 long tons... 2,600 12-04 long tons 3,808 
Gold... +++ | 15,200 oz. oe 60,183 | 30,881 oz. {un- 150,166 
refined). 
Diamonds ++ | 7,780-505 carats 9,698 1,387-17 carate 1,859 
Tin Ore .-- | 20-12 long tons 1,987 | 62-59 long tons 5,514 
Salt ... +» | 6,616-62 long tons 36,524 6,026 long tons 32,639 
Red Ochre... | 45-8 long tons ... 273 | 22-78 long tons 116 
Total =... | £111,265 Total... | £194,102 











164. Mining concessions and prospecting rights were issued as 
follows :— 


E Exclusive Special 
Prospecting Prospecting Prospecting Claims Leases. 
Rights Licences. Licences. registered. Granted. 
Issued. Granted. Renewed. Granted. Renewed. 
1931 « 511 18 21 3 6 154 6 
1932 w= 536 4 16 2 3 1,258 1 
The following are details of the claims registered. 
1931. 1932. 

Precious Stones... ne 185 8 
Reef gold ie ave 90 174 
Alluvial gold... oc 384 1,009 
Salt aa oot Se 7 6 
Mica ase vee See 13 16 
Stone, gravel, sand... 46 12 
Nickel ae Rie 5 nil. 
Tin ee ah os 16 23 
Corundum wee eee 1 nil. 
Epsom salts... os 1 nil. 
Manganese tas aes 6 nil. 
Phosphate -... ae nil. 1 
Limestone ay Se nil 9 

Total ... ote 754 1,258 


Gold. 

165. The export of bullion was 30,881 ozs. containing approxi- 
mately 25,635 ozs. of fine gold worth £149,900 and 3,298 ozs. of 
fine silver worth £266. Of this total the Lupa goldfields in Mbeya 
District produced 15,843 ozs., practically all from alluvial, though 
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important reefs are being developed in this field. The Sekenke 
Mine in Mkalama District, where a vigorous programme of develop- 
ment is being carried out, produced 10,843 ozs. Musoma District 
produced 4,100 ozs., all from reef. Interesting activity commenced 
in the auriferous banded ironstone area near Saragura Hill, Mwanza 
District. 
Diamonds. 

166. Prospecting almost ceased in 1932, and production dropped 
to 1,387-17 carats, valued at £1,859. In this small output there 
were again stones of notable size and quality. 


Mica, 

167. Mining of mica had practically ceased at the beginning of 
the year, but revived when the market improved at the close of 
the year. The weight exported was 12-04 long tons. There are 
four large mica fields, the Uluguru Mountains in Morogoro District, 
Sibwesa in Kigoma District, Mkulwe in Mbeya District, and Kihurio 
in Pare District. 

Tin. 


168. Small alluvial tin producers in Bukoba District exported 
62-59 long tons which were sold for £5,514. 


Salt. 


169. The industry is divided into three areas :—Nyanza Salt 
Mines, Limited, in Kigoma Province, produced 3,600 long tons and 
sold 3,590 long tons at an average of Shs. 128/78 cents per long ton. 

Rukwa (Ivuna) Salt Works, in Mbeya District, produced 73 long 
tons, and from stocks and current production sold 322 long tons 
at an average of Shs. 142 per long ton. 

The numerous salt works on the coast produced 3,090 long tons, 
but sold only 2,114 long tons for an average price of Shs. 71/67. 
The total sales were £32,639. Unrestricted competition at the 
coast has made the industry there unprofitable. 


Coal. 


170. There are numerous coalfields, all south of the Central 
Railway and all capable of producing a non-coking steam coal. 
Lack of transport facilities continues, however, to prevent exploita- 
tion. 


Other Minerals. 


171. There is a nickeliferous area between Dodoma and Kondoa 
and another near Lake Tanganyika, south of Kigoma. Specimens 
of asbestos and rare earth minerals have been brought in by pro- 
spectors. 
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Geological Survey. 


172. As @ part of the general measures of economy it was found 
necessary to retrench a European clerk and a well-boring foreman 
on the staff of the Geological Survey, but no reduction was made 
during 1932 in the number of geologists. 

In the laboratory, over 400 determinations were made. More 
fire assays for gold and precious metals were performed in 1932 than 
in the previous year and, amongst the other determinations, assays 
on counterfeit and currency coins were made. Revenue derived 
from laboratory fees almost equalled that collected in 1931. 

Of special interest were the field discoveries made in the Kigoma 
District and the laboratory identification of tin stone from a new 
source. Noritic rocks with sulphide containing a small amount of 
nickel were proved over a large area near Kungwe Bay, Lake 
Tanganyika, and their extension in a south-south-east direction was 
indicated. A closer examination of this occurrence may reveal a 
concentration of sulphides of economic value. This formation 
merits close examination also for other minerals which are often 
associated with this suite of rocks. Cassiterite grains were identified 
in sandstones from an adjoining area, and isolated rock specimens 
submitted by officials from the Dodoma District have proved to be 
nickeliferous. Some promising manganese ore, reported to be of 
considerable extent, has been analysed in the laboratory. 

The output of publications and sun-prints has been maintained 
during the year, and a start has been made on the production of a 
geological map of the Territory on a scale of one to a million. 

During the year one field party was occupied on purely geological 
work, while two field parties were engaged on geological work con- 
nected with water-supplies, and one party performed purely topo- 
graphical surveying. Three parties were engaged in operating 
boring machines for the development of reliable water supplies. 

The purely geological work was undertaken in the Kigoma Pro- 
vince where, apart from tracing the extent southwards of the 
interesting rock formations mapped in 1931, investigations were 
made on reported discoveries of copper and nickel. Some supple- 
mentary geological examination was also carried out in the new 
extension of the Lupa goldfield. Geological work connected with 
water supplies was performed in the Kwimba, Singida, Tabora, 
Tanga, and Mbeya Districts, and in the last District some further 
mapping was done in the gold-producing areas. A large area was 
mapped topographically in the Lake Province, where more detailed 
geological knowledge is required to help to increase the permanent 
water supplies in an overstocked region. 

The area covered by geological reconnaissance amounted to 
8,973 square miles, whilst 3,400 square miles were topographically 
surveyed. Some 500 miles of route mapping by wheel, compass, 
and aneroid were performed, and in addition to the distances covered 
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on foot 7,950 miles were travelled by motor, 10,850 miles by train, 
240 by air, and 150 by steamer by officers of the Geological staff. 

As a result of the meeting held at Kigoma in 1931 by the Sub- 
Commission of African Geological Surveys, a valuable geological 
map of Southern Equatorial Africa has been published together with 
the proceedings of the meeting. The cost of this was defrayed by 
public subscription. 

Further research into water supplies has proved that the deep- 
seated supplies are the most reliable and, in consequence, well- 
boring by machinery is gradually assuming more importance. 
Despite the prevailing adverse economic conditions, a full boring 
programme was maintained, and 2,438 feet of borehole were com- 
pleted by the Geological Survey. Of this total footage 50 per cent. 
was in crystalline rock, and the deepest borehole was 506 feet. A 
total of 113,430 gallons per 24 hours was thus added to the resources 
of the country. 

The reservoir at Dodoma functioned successfully throughout 1932. 
At the end of the dry season it contained 2-8 million gallons. The 
work instituted last year to increase the catchment area to provide 
for increased run off has been very successfully carried out by the 
Public Works Department, and on completion of the work by the 
end of the year the new catchment area will be surveyed by the 
Geological Survey Department. There is now every possibility of 
the reservoir filling each year, and thus preserving a more stable 
reserve against unexpected demands or unusual conditions of rain- 
fall. 

173. An archaeological expedition, under the leadership of Dr. 
L. S. B. Leakey, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, com- 
menced excavations at the Oldoway site in the Northern Province 
in September, 1931, and continued to work until November, 1932, 
when the expedition returned to England. It is understood that 
valuable data and specimens were found, but a final report will not 
be published until 1934. The area adjoining the Oldoway site was 
declared a reserved area under the Preservation of Archaeological 
Objects Ordinance for the purpose of controlling the removal of or 
excavation for objects of archaeological interest. 


XX.—AGRICULTURE AND VETERINARY. 
AGRICULTURE. 


Native Agriculture generally. 

174, Climatically 1932 was a good season, and this together with 
the exhortation and encouragement given by Government to natives 
to increase production resulted in the output of crops and products, 
excluding coffee and beeswax, exceeding by 80 per cent that of 
1931, that is to say, production in exportable annual crops was 
nearly doubled. In view of the low prices which have prevailed 
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for export crops produced by natives, such as groundnuts, cotton, 
copra, and grain, this result may be regarded as sati 
Generally, natives in most districts responded well to the enoourage- 
ment given, especially taking into consideration the fact that, 
whereas in previous good seasons production has been encouraged 
and stimulated by the ruling high prices, it is not easy for the 
natives to comprehend the low prices which they are now obtaining 
for their produce. 

In the Mwanza Province the amount of cultivation during the 
season was greater than ever before. Unfortunately it was not a 
good season for cotton, only half the usual yield being obtained, as 
was verified by the results at Government experimental stations. 
There was a large increase in cotton planting in the Pares, Handeni, 
Bagamoyo, Rufiji, and Mahenge ; in the Pares production increased 
to about five times and in the Handeni District to about fifteen 
times that of 1931. 

Groundnut exports from the Tabora, Dodoma, and Singida 
Districts did not come up to expectation, due in a measure to the 
local consumption of groundnuts to replace the large quantity of 
cereal foodstuffs destroyed by locusts and to the retention of seed 
for further planting. The Lake area shows an increase in groundnut 
production of five times that of 1931. In the Lindi area it was 
reported that, with the exception of cotton, there was a significant 
increase in native exports, the 1931 output of sesame, for instance, 
being exceeded by some 800 tons. There was an increase in rice 
production, more especially in the Lake shore area in Mwanza and 
in the Eastern Province. 


Sisal. 


175. The sisal problem is one of world economics. Planters 
have been forced to revise their overhead charges, and it is only 
owing to drastic action such as the reduction of salaries and native 
wages, and of essential operations of cultivation and replanting, 
that plantations have been kept working. Development is at a 
standstill, though production is being maintained. From the 
Northern and Tanga Provinces, 39,500 tons to a total value of 
approximately £500,000 were exported during the year. 


Coffee. 


176. The arabica coffee crop from the Northern and Tanga 
Provinces was about 4,000 tons, of which approximately 3,600 tons 
was exported during the year. During the boom years of high 
prices for coffee, planters developed their plantations as much as 
possible and no reserves were built up. This policy has resulted 
in the neglect of proper methods of cultivation. The crop exceeded 
that of 1931 by nearly a thousand tons, but this increase appears 
to be due to the biennial bearing habit of most of the coffee trees. 
This biennial bearing problem has been studied by the agricultural 
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officers and is considered to be due mainly to cultural errors. The 
establishment of a coffee experimental station for the Northern 
Province was approved towards the end of the year, and funds have 
been provided from the Colonial Development Fund. Three 
hundred acres of land have been purchased, and arrangements are 
being made for the erection of the necessary buildings and plant. 
The activities of the station will be devoted chiefly to the improve- 
ment of cultural methods and of irrigation systems, the demonstra- 
tion of the use of cover crops, the testing of the vitality of different 
species of coffee trees, the examination of the composition of 
irrigating water and of the effect on soil and coffee caused by the 
accumulation of salts, and the economy of treating coffee as a 
short-lived crop. The work of the station will be under the control 
of a Board of Governors selected from the members of the Coffee 
Advisory Board, and representatives from Kenya have been invited 
to attend meetings of the Board of Governors in order to ensure 
co-operation in research. 

Approximately half of the native-grown arabica coffee is produced 
on Kilimanjaro, where there are some 12,500 growers whose crop 
reached over 800 tons. The Kilimanjaro Native Planters’ Associa- 
tion has been reorganized and formed into the Kilimanjaro Native 
Co-operative Union, Ltd., under the guidance of a European manager. 
This reorganization has shown highly satisfactory results both to 
the coffee industry in general and to the native grower in particular. 
Better marketable quality bean is being produced and marketing 
difficulties have disappeared. 

As foreshadowed in the 1931 Report, legislation was enacted 
providing for the grading and inspection of Bukoba native-grown 
coffee. The system is now working smoothly and satisfactorily, 
with the result that on the average a better and more standardized 
product is being marketed and complaints regarding the export of 
wet and musty coffee have practically been eliminated. The export 
of native-grown coffee from Bukoba amounted to 7,107 tons in 
1932, which was an increase of 521 tons on the 1931 export. 

A Coffee Factories Ordinance was also enacted to confer upon the 
Director of Agriculture power to exercise control over the activities 
of coffee factories and curing works. These factories and works are 
costly to erect and to maintain, and require a minimum tonnage of 
coffee a year to cover normal overhead expenses. In order to pro- 
tect the interests of producers it has been considered necessary to 
take powers to limit the number of such factories in any area and to 
refuse licences to applicants without adequate capital and experience. 


Tobacco. 


177. Virginian tobacco is being produced in considerable quanti- 
ties in the Iringa District by non-native planters. This tobacco is 
marketed in the Territory, and experimental consignments were 
sent to test the European market. The future of this crop will 
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depend largely on the suitability of the leaf for the export market 
and the prices offered. Turkish tobacco is also being produced in 
Iringa and sold in England, but it is not anticipated that this pro- 
duction will expand for some years, as Virginia is proving the more 
popular crop with the planters. Fire-cured Virginia tobacco is pro- 
duced by natives in the Songea, Lindi, and Biharamulo Districts, 
the grading and marketing being undertaken by the Agricultural 
Department. The crop is at present marketed locally, but trial 
consignments have been sent to England and reports are awaited. 


Tea. 


178. During the year, Dr. H. H. Mann, a well-known tea expert 
with long Indian experience, visited the Territory at the request of 
Government to report on tea cultivation and its development in the 
Territory. The areas which appear to be most suitable are the 
Eastern Usambaras and the Southern Highlands, particularly 
Mufindi and Rungwe. Dr. Mann’s report had not been received by 
the end of the year. Tea is already being produced in small quanti- 
ties and sold on the local market. 


Copra. 

179. The greater proportion of coconuts and copra produced is 
used locally for food and in the manufacture of soap. The methods 
of preparation of copra in the Territory are crude, but efforts are 
being made to effect improvements. Decreasing exports are due 
largely to the neglect of the plantations. As a consequence it was 
found necessary to apply more strictly the Plant Pest and Disease 
(Coconut) Regulations, and there are now signs of improvement in 
the upkeep of plantations. 

Tung Oil. 
180. A summary of the results with tung oil seed issued for trial 


to various planters showed that there are a few encouraging results, 
but that generally the growth of the plants was slow. 


Essential Oils. 

181. Interest is still shown by planters in the possibility of the 
production of essential oils, but a limiting factor in the case of both 
Pelargonium and peppermint is that the oil produced has been of 
inferior quality, even though strains of plants known to produce a 
high grade oil have been introduced. It appears necessary to 
obtain a strain of plants suited to particular local conditions. 


Cocoa. 

182. A very high grade Criollo cocoa thrives in several of the 
sheltered valleys of the Eastern Usambaras, but only one estate is 
producing. The buyers of this cocoa have repeatedly stated their 
desire to handle much greater quantities, and experimental planting 
trials are being carried out by the Department of Agriculture in 
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several likely suitable localities, notably in the foothills of the 
Nguru and the Northern and Southern Uluguru Mountains. Present 
indications from these trial plantings are encouraging. 


Soil Erosion. 


183. The difficult problem of soil erosion received the continuous 
attention of the Department. European planters are alive to the 
seriousness of soil erosion, and are combating it by cover cropping 
and contour planting. 

Marketing. 


184. Considerable attention was paid to the complicated problem 
of the disposal of produce. Ordinances amending the Trades 
Licensing, Markets, and Itinerant Traders Ordinances were passed 
early in the year to effect the improvement and the better regulation 
of trade in certain specified native produce. Areas may be declared 
in which the purchase of this produce is controlled by restricting the 
number of trading licences and by imposing conditions under which 
they may be granted. In certain events and in certain areas pur- 
chases of native produce for cash only has been enforced to check 
the undesirable and rapidly growing practice of barter. 

Government has also had under consideration the betterment of the 
marketing of native crops by the organization of co-operative 
societies ; and in 1931 secured the services of Mr. C. F. Strickland, 
late of the Indian Civil Service, who has had considerable experience 
of the co-operative movement in India and elsewhere to advise on 
the application of co-operative principles to local conditions. Mr. 
Strickland submitted to the Government draft legislation following 
similar legislation in India and other parts of the British Empire. 
Based on this work a Co-operative Societies Ordinance providing a 
comprehensive law on the constitution and regulation of co-opera- 
tive societies was enacted during the year. It is intended to apply 
the provisions of this Ordinance in the first instance to the Kili- 
manjaro Native Planters Association. The formation of societies 
in other areas has been deferred for the present since the Government 
in view of the urgent need for economy did not consider itself 
justified in incurring the considerable expenditure necessary to 
enable a seconded officer to visit India and elsewhere in order to 
gain a first hand knowledge of the working of co-operative organiza- 
tions among primitive agricultural peoples. An application for a 
grant from the Carnegie Trust for this purpose has been made. 


Locust Invasion. 

185. During the year flying swarms of the migratory locust 
invaded almost the whole extent of the Territory. In the Northern, 
Tanga, and Central Provinces, and the Iringa, Mbeya, Tabora 
and Mwanza Districts infestation was particularly heavy. It was 
lighter in Kilwa, Songea, Bukoba and the Eastern Province, with 
smaller swarms in other Districts. 
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Anti-locust measures were organized throughout the infested 
areas, and in Tabora and Arusha the King’s African Rifles gave 
valuable assistance. These anti-locust campaigns were generally 
successful except in large uninhabited areas. The Northern, 
Tanga, and Eastern Provinces were clear by the middle of the year. 
At the same period large swarms entered the Bukoba District from 
the north and west with hopper emergence in November, and 
beating operations were still in progress at the end of the year. 
In the Central Province re-entry of fliers took place in the middle 
of December. Considerable numbers of swarms are still present in 
the north-west and in the Tabora District, and egg-laying is recently 
reported from the Rungwe area. A further widespread heavy 
infestation may be expected in 1933 with a possibility of an increase 
of the red locust. 

Generally, little material damage to crops was done. In the 
Tabora District it was found necessary to concentrate on efforts 
to save the crops and to restrict the export and sale of foodstuffs. 
Steps were taken in all Districts to prevent food shortage by in- 
creasing the cultivation of root crops. In two areas of the Iringa 
District almost total destruction of food crops occurred with 
subsequent food shortage. 

The direct cost of the anti-locust measures (exclusive of the salaries 
of Government officials employed on the work) during the year up 
to and including November was £1,500. This decrease in expenditure 
as compared with 1931 is in a large measure due to the fact that 
stores and equipment were available from previous anti-locust 
campaigns. The work of officers of the Agricultural Department 
was much interrupted by this campaign, and on account of reduced 
staffing in other Government Departments the number of seconded 
officers available for field work was much reduced. It is considered, 
however, that by timely action serious losses of crops were averted. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 


186. Trade depression and financial stringency continued to 
restrict development in 1932, and necessitated curtailment of certain 
activities, but satisfactory progress was achieved in rinderpest 
control, research into animal nutrition, and the improvement of 
the quality and quantity of animal products, such as ghee, hides 
and skins, etc. 

Rinderpest. 

187. In regard to rinderpest control substantial advance was 
made during 1932. The Central Province was cleared and only 
two centres remained in the Western Province. The disease has 
also been eradicated from the Northern Province with the exception 
of a small portion of the Loliondo Sub-district (of Masailand) 
situated close to the Kenya-Tanganyika boundary, and in the 
extreme north-west corner of the Province. 
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The chief reservoir of rinderpest infection remains in the Lake 
Province, particularly Usukuma, where great cattle density and 
shortage of pasture make quarantine and other control measures 
difficult to enforce effectively during the dry season. Despite these 
difficulties the Veterinary Department succeeded in eradicating 
the disease from almost the whole of the Shinyanga District. 
Infection is, however, still active in the Districts of Kwimba, 
Mwanza, Maswa, Musoma, and Bukoba. In Bukoba (where the 
cattle are of the straight-backed Ankole type, and much less 
resistant to rinderpest than cattle of the Zebu type) rinderpest swept 
through the District from north to south, and the greatest anxiety 
was felt lest infection should gain access to Biharamulo, Bugufi, 
and the adjacent Belgian Mandated Territory of Ruanda and 
Urundi. The danger was increased by the prevalence of the disease 
in the game of the District, especially buffalo. A cordon of native 
guards was placed across the southern end of Bukoba District, and 
this together with intensive control measures has, it is believed, 
prevented successfully any further spread into neighbouring 
Districts. Infected buffalo herds were turned northwards, and the 
immediate threat to the south has been removed. 


Other Diseases. 

188. Contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia.—Two fresh outbreaks 
of a rather serious nature occurred during the year. One was in 
the South Pare District and the other at Kibirashi in Handeni 
District ; both areas are situated in the Tanga Province, and both 
are sufficiently close to the pre-existing bovine pleuro-pneumonia 
quarantine area of Nakweni to arouse the suspicion that illicit 
movements from the latter have been the cause of these extensions. 
In the South Same focus some 3,500 cattle are still involved, whilst 
at Kibirashi only 800 head are implicated. Of the pre-existing 
centres of infection (all confined to Masailand) the disease appeared 
to be quiescent in Pallalet, Mbuserosambu, Ndulen, and Nakweni, 
and active in Mferegi where an extension occurred involving about 
4,000 additional head of Masai cattle. The Veterinary Research 
Officer conducted some interesting experiments with bovine pleuro- 
pneumonia culture vaccine obtained from the Kabete Laboratory 
through the courtesy of the Chief Veterinary Research Officer, 
Kenya. The object of the experiments is to devise a suitable 
scheme for the eradication of bovine pleuro-pneumonia, one of the 
most insidious of diseases. 

Altogether some 120,000 cattle are in quarantine for this disease. 
The restrictions are not irksome, and in fact in many cases are 
welcomed by the people in that their pasture and water is protected 
from encroachment by others. 

189. Hast coast fever.—This protozoal tick-borne disease continued 
to cause heavy mortality over many areas of the Territory. The 
only effective means of control known at present is by regular 
and efficient dipping of cattle, but the initial cost of construction 
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of a tank (approximately £400) together with maintenance, and 
the fact that each tank has a limited radius of operation, preclude 
the possibility of any rapid advance in the eradication of this 
disease in the present financial stringency. 

190. Trypanosomiasis—About two-thirds of the Territory is 
infested with Glossinae and the stock are confined to the remaining 
portion of the country. The extent of fly-free areas is unfortunately 
diminishing as a result of tsetse encroachment. This gradual 
contraction of the cattle areas results in over-stocking and resultant 
erosion of the remaining areas. The advance of fly, of most 
immediate concern to the Veterinary Department, was in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Veterinary Laboratory, Mpwapwa; invasion of 
the Laboratory farms, heretofore suspected, was in 1932 definitely 
confirmed by the capture of @. pallidipes, one of the most predatory 
and elusive of the tsetse flies. The closest co-operation is being 
maintained with the Director of Tsetse Research and his staff in 
this matter. 

Owing to heavy locust depredations on pastures, the stock in 
many parts, particularly towards the end of the dry season, were 
compelled to enter fly areas for food, and this of course produced 
inevitable losses from trypanosome infection. 

191. Other diseases.—Other diseases which were dealt with as 
outbreaks were discovered include anthrax, blackquarter, foot-and- 
mouth disease, mange, contagious pneumonia of goats, and swine 
fever. An outbreak of rabies in Kenya close to our border necessi- 
tated the prohibition of the importation of dogs and the adoption 
of such measures as were possible along the inter-colonial boundary 
to prevent the infection gaining a foothold in this Territory, 
particularly in the great game area of the Serengeti. 


Mpwapwa Laboratory. 

192. The Laboratory staff furnished an increased supply of anti- 
rinderpest vaccine for use in the rinderpest eradication campaign. 
1,150,300 c.c. (28,757 doses) of anti-rinderpest serum and 623,400 c.c. 
(62,340 doses) of anti-rinderpest vaccine were prepared and issued. 
In addition, research on rinderpest was continued, and the Bio- 
chemist performed a series of important investigations into various 
aspects of animal nutrition, more especially those relating to local 
fodders. The Veterinary Research Officer undertook, in addition 
to the bovine pleuro-pneumonia research already mentioned, 
some investigation into the treatment of strongylosis in the pack 
donkeys used for departmental transport. 


Animal Husbandry. 


193. The breeding and milk recording experiments at the three 
Veterinary farms situated at Dar es Salaam, Mpwapwa, and Njombe 
were continued on a reduced scale, as also was the sheep-breeding 
and wool-production experiment at Njombe. Flocks of Merinos 
and Romney Marsh sheep were received and appeared to have 
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become acclimatized, but whether these flocks can be maintained 
and wool production can become an economic possibility in the 
Southern Highlands is uncertain in the face of a heavy infestation 
of Oesophagostoma columbianum (nodular worm). The goat breeding 
experiments to evolve a local Toggenburg type continued to meet 
with success, and donkey breeding promised well. 

Improved quality and increased quantities of ghee and hides 
and skins resulted from the efforts of the Veterinary Department 
and of officers of the Provincial Administration, while the enhanced 
market values of good quality hides towards the close of 1932 gave 
an added impetus to the industry. Hide shade-drying bandas were 
erected in many Districts, and separators for the manufacture of 
high grade ghee were purchased and issued to reliable natives 
either individually or collectively with successful results. 

An interesting project was started in the Kondoa District, where 
the Warangi Native Administration established with their Treasury 
funds a ghee-making dairy in the centre of the chief cattle area 
under the supervision of a native trained by the Veterinary Depart- 
ment. Milk is brought to the dairy by the natives of the neighbour- 
hood where it is first tested for dilution. After delivery of the milk 
the owner receives back a quantity of separated milk equal to the 
amount delivered by him on the previous day, a very popular 
practice as the natives prefer separated to whole milk. The ghee 
which has been made at the dairy has been reported by buyers to be 
of a high quality, but some difficulty has been experienced in finding 
a market for it owing to the opposition of certain vested interests. 
Markets in the Territory and elsewhere, however, are being explored, 
while manufacture is being carefully watched with a view to 
obtaining better yields. 

Some dairy research was conducted by the Assistant Livestock 
Officer, Arusha, into the incidence of moulds in butter. 

The livestock trade was severely hit by the general depression 
and prices fell considerably in all markets, in some cases a drop of 
50 per cent. and even more being experienced. 





XXI.— POPULATION. 


194. No later figures were available in 1932 than the results of 
the second official non-native census of the population taken on 
26th April, 1931, which with the corresponding figures of the previous 
1921 census are given in the following table :— 





Male Adults. | Males under 16.| Female Adults. | Females under16.| Total. 








Race. 

1921. 1931. | 1921. | 1931. | 1921. | 1931. | 1021. | 1931. | 1921. | 1931. 
European ... | 1,483 | 4,4! 229 746 521 | 2,282 214 720 | 2,447 | 8,228 
Indian «| 4,370 | 9,720 | 1,611 | 4,457 | 1,931 | 4,785 | 1,499 | 4,460 | 9,411 | 23,422 
Goan on 594 | 1,033 62 226 240 62 223 798 | 1,722 
Arab we | 1,966 | 3,145 801 | 1,497 657 | 1,227 617 | 1,190 | 4,041 | 7,059 
Ceylonese ... _ = 3 = | 3 foxes 15 
Others 333 308 109 74 162 123 137 64 741 574 





Total «| 8,746 | 18,693 | 2,812 | 7,003 | 3,351 | 8,664 | 2,529 | 6,660 | 17,438 | 41,020 
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Of the non-native population 66-7 per cent. were either British- 
born or naturalized British subjects and 33-3 per cent. of foreign 
nationality, the numbers and percentages being as follows :— 





Race. British Born. Naturalized British. Other. 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Europeans ... 3,429 41-7 73 0-9 4,726 57-4 
Indians wee 28,224 99-2 56 0-2 142 0-6 
Goans ae 6 0-4 4 0-2 1,712 99-4 
Arabs ane 212 3-0 18 0:3 6,829 96-7 
Others ose 338 57-4 8 1-4 243 41-2 
Total a 27,208 66-3 159 0-4 13,652 33-3 


195. The European community was as follows :— 


Male. Female. Total. 
British (including South 


African Dutch)... w= 2,554 1,457 4,012 
American... ee yes 42 46 88 
Austrian at ed ee 22 12 34 
Belgian fee bak as 64 34 98 
Bulgarian... en vis I _— 1 
Czecho-Slovak wes ae 10 5 15 
Danish ee dex ies 25 24 49 
Dutch Se oe a 95 46 141 
French ove Boe see 139 60 199 
German aoe eae ae 1,307 842 2,149 
Greek see wie tee 654 264 918 
Hungarian... ae a 2 2 4 
Italian eee ie ory 95 55 150 
Latvian . a 4 5 9 
Lithuanian ... Pa oes 1 2 3 
Luxembourger aes 5 a 5 
Norwegian ... ies ll 11 22 
Polish 6 7 13 
Portuguese 4 1 5 
Romanian 7 3 10 
Russian sue 8 10 18 
Spanish 2 _— 2 
Swedish aoe so 20 22 42 
Swiss aus Bee rt 132 88 220 
South American 7 1 8 
Yugo-Slav 2 2 4 
Others 7 3 10 


Total esa 
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196. A native census was taken during 1931 by the adminis- 
trative officers working in close collaboration with the Native 
Administrations and may be considered the most accurate count 
yet made of the native population, though statistical accuracy 
as understood in Europe has not of course been reached and could 
not be expected. The total native population was returned as 
5,022,640, an increase of 5-9 per cent. on the figures for 1928 and 
of 22-3 per cent. on those for 1921, giving an annual increase for 
the decennial period 1921-1931 of 2-2 per cent. 

The returns show that for every 100 adult females there were 
90 adult males, while for every 100 female children there were 
101 male children. For every 100 adults there were 60 children. 

The total population of the ten principal towns in the Territory 
is 60,409, of whom 22,732 are found in Dar es Salaam. 

The 46 Districts vary greatly as regards population, the largest 
being Bukoba with 277,201 and the smallest Pangani with 17,846. 
Five Districts have a population of over 200,000, five of over 
150,000, thirteen of over 100,000, fourteen of over 50,000 and 
nine of less than 50,000. 

The density of population varies from 111-5 per square mile 
in the Rungwe District to 1-7 per square mile in the Masai District, 
the average density of the population over the whole Territory 
being 13-7 per square mile. 

Statistics of hut and poll taxpayers were also obtained, and these 
show the total number of taxpayers to be 1,588,568, of whom 
206,151 are plural wives, i.e., wives in excess of one. 74,916 persons 
were exempted from tax. 

Thirty tribes number over 50,000. The four largest are the 
Sukuma (598,220), the Nyamwesi (349,484), the Gogo (188,114), 
and the Chagga (155,858). The names of 107 other tribes each 
numbering over 1,000 persons have been recorded, but it is certain 
that a number of these are merely unclassified sub-divisions of 
major tribes. 


197. The following table gives comparative figures of the native 
population according to the counts taken in 1913, 1921, 1928, 
and 1931 :— 


Province. Census, Census, Census, Census, Remarks. 
1913. 1921. 1928. 1931. 


Central 517,700 467,590 607,467 579,712 One small area now 
taken from Central 
Province and added 
to Western Province. 

Eastern ... 481,800 463,700 519,216 619,191 Now includes Mahenge 
District of theformer 
Mahenge Province, 
see paragraph 9. 

Iringa ... 285,800 342,000 413,882 491,911 One small area now 
taken from Iringa 
Province and added 
to Western Province. 
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Province. Census, Census, Census, Census, Remarks. 
1913. 1921. 1928. 1931. 

Mwanza... 620,000 702,300 798,647 1,300,609 Now combined as the 

Bukoba ... 270,500 320,100 348,036 Lake Province, and 
includes Shinyanga 
District formerly in 
the Tabora Pro- 
vince, see paragraph 
9. 


Lindi... 491,700 327,400 357,255 543,413 Now includes Songea 
District of the former 
Mahenge Province, 
see paragraph 9. 

Mahenge 210,300 222,800 197,572 _ Now divided between 
the Eastern and 
paragraph 9. 

Northern 202,500 255,900 324,901 344,198 

Tanga ... 305,500 269,900 349,375 355,914 

Tabora ... 437,600 502,100 533,746 697,692 Now combined as the 

Kigoma ... 240,000 233,100 290,519 Western Province, 
less Shinyanga Dis- 
trict nowincluded in 
the Lake Province, 


see paragraph 9. 
Total 4,063,300 4,106,890 4,740,706 5,022,640 
Immigration. 

198. Persons entering the Territory during the year numbered :— 
Europeans, Americans, and Eurasins £5 a. = 584 
Indians and Goans___... Be eee Eee «. 720 
Others ... ‘ r «» 102 


During the year, 308 German subjects entered the Territory, 
of whom 64 were visitors. A decrease of 8 is shown in the number 
of Europeans, Americans, and Eurasians, and a decrease of 310 in 
the number of Goans, Indians, and others combined. 


XXII._COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC WORKS. 


Railways. 

199. Reference has already been made in paragraph 41 to the 
setting up of a Railway Advisory Council. 

200. The Tanganyika railway system of metre gauge comprises :— 

(1) The Central Railway, 7744 miles in length, from Dar es Salaam 
to Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika. 

(2) The Tabora-Mwanza line from the Central Railway to Mwanza 
on Lake Victoria, a distance of 236 miles. 

(3) The Northern Railway from Tanga to Arusha, a distance of 
273 miles. 

The Lindi Tramway has been closed down and the material 
has been sold to sisal plantation owners in the Lindi District. 
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Extensions, 


201. The construction of the branch line from Manyoni (mile 
3654 from Dar es Salaam) to Kinyangiri (mile 94) via Singida was 
completed, and opened for traffic to Singida on 7th July, 1932. The 
final section from Singida to Kinyangiri will be opened to traffic 
early in 1933. 

The tacheometric survey of a rail route from Kilosa on the 
Central Railway to Korogwe on the Northern Railway will be 
completed early in 1933. 

Commissions. 

202. As mentioned in paragraph 40, Mr. Roger Gibb, Chairman 
of the Rhodesian Railway Commission, was commissioned to carry 
out an enquiry into the question of railway rates and railway 
finance with particular reference to paragraph 46 of the Report of 
the Joint Committee on Closer Union in East Africa and to furnish 
@ report, which was published in January, 1932*. 


Traffic. 

203. The decrease in revenue for the period April to December, 
1932, is accounted for partly by the continuance of the world-wide 
trade depression and partly by the increased use of the railway to 
the west coast for the export of copper from the Belgian Congo. 

The receipts were £336,214 as compared with £381,894 for the 
same period during 1931. 

Coaching revenue decreased by £16,324 and goods traffic showed 
a decrease of £29,665. The tonnage of goods carried to and from 
Tanganyika railway stations decreased by 2,150 tons, and the tonnage 
of goods in transit to the Belgian Congo decreased by 7,635 tons. 

The total tonnage carried was 138,677 tons, compared with 
148,462 tons for the same period of the previous year. 

Certain increases in rates and in second class fares were introduced 
to augment the revenue of the Department. Retrenchment of 
European, Asiatic, and African staff continued during the year. 


Electricity. 

204. Preliminary plans were submitted by the Power Securities 
Corporation, Ltd., for the erection of a generating plant at the 
Pangani Falls, a line from which will later provide for the Tanga 
service. 

Shipping. 

205. Vessels of the following steamship lines call regularly at 
the principal ports :— 

Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company, Ltd. 
British India Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. 
Messageries Maritimes. 

Clan, Ellerman, and Harrison Joint Service Line. 


* Cmd. 4236. 
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Holland Africa Lijn. 
Deutsche Ost-Afrika-Linie. 
Navigatione Libera Triestina S.A. 
Ellerman and Bucknall Line. 
Compagnia Italiana Transatlantica. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 
. An intermittent service is maintained by the Bank Line. 
The following lines have ceased to call at the Territory’s ports :— 
Prince Line, Ltd. 
Cie. Africaine de Navigatione. 
Elder Dempster and Co., Ltd. 


Coastal services are maintained by the Tanganyika Railway 
Marine, the Zanzibar Government, the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., Ltd., Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers, the Shell Company 
of East Africa Ltd., the Deutsche Ost-Afrika-Linie, the African 
Wharfage Company, and intermittently by the Holland Africa Lijn. 
Also a small privately-owned schooner, with an auxiliary engine, 
commenced a coastal service towards the end of the year. 

The ports of Mwanza and Bukoba on Lake Victoria are visited 
regularly by a steamer of the Kenya and Uganda Railway Marine 
Service supplemented by lighters during the produce season. 

The steamers of the Grands Lacs Company operate between the 
Belgian Congo, Urundi, and Kigoma, while the Tanganyika Railway 
Steamers Liemba and Mwanza operate from Kigoma to the southern 
and northern ports of Lake Tanganyika, including Mpulungu in 
Northern Rhodesia. 
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Wharves and Harbours. 


207. Good progress has been made with the extension to the wharf 
at Dar es Salaam, which consists of a concrete block wall 666 feet 
long, together with some seven acres of reclamation with the 
necessary transit sheds, roads, etc. It is anticipated that this work 
will be completed about the end of March, 1933. 


The erection of the new steel jetty at Bukoba, 200 feet long, 
together with a protecting breakwater 480 feet long, was completed 
and brought into use in June. 

The reconstruction of the mole at Kigoma was completed in 
December. 


The lighterage and shorehandling services at the Ports of Dar es 
Salaam and Tanga are performed by the Tanganyika Landing 
and Shipping Company, as agents of the Railway Administration. 


Air Navigation. 


208. During the year the following landing-grounds were 
abandoned :—Naberera, Migoli, Malangali, Chosi, and Mbalesi. 


The second section of the Cairo-to-Cape air route was opened 
early in the year, the continuation of the service passing from 
Kisumu through Nairobi, Moshi, Dodoma, and Mbeya, southwards 
to Capetown. 


In September Messrs. Wilson Airways Ltd. commenced a weekly 
service from Nairobi to Dar es Salaam landing at Mombasa, Tanga, 
and Zanzibar en route. A new company, Tanganyika Flying 
Services Ltd. commenced operation about the middle of the year 
and made its headquarters at Arusha. A local private service was 
also inaugurated between Mbeya and the Lupa goldfield. 


The number of miles flown by Government aeroplanes was 70,600. 
A considerable amount of air photography was carried out, while 
a number of officials on duty and 47 members of the public were 
carried on journeys exceeding 100 miles in length. Further details 
of the Government Air Service will be found in paragraphs 148-154. 


Roads. 


209. The construction of the Iringa-Mwenzo section of the new 
Dodoma-Iringa-Mwenzo main trunk road was completed, and marks 
an important stage in the development of the Territory’s arterial 
communications. This section, 310 miles in length, apart from 
being a valuable asset in the opening up of the agricultural and 
mining areas in the south-west of the Territory, forms the last 
link of what is known as the Great North Road connecting Mwenzo 
(Old Fife) on the Rhodesian border with the Namanga-Nairobi road 
on the Kenya border, via Iringa-Dodoma-Kondoa-Irangi-Arusha. 
The total length of the section of the Great North Road in 
Tanganyika is 813-83 miles. 
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All major bridges throughout the route are of 60 to 85 feet clear 
span, consisting of built-up steel girders, warren and bow-string 
types, with concrete slab decking and solid masonry and concrete 
abutments and piers. Minor bridges approximate to 20 to 35 feet 
span and consist of heavy timber superstructure carried on reinforced 
concrete trestles or piles. On the newly-completed Iringa-Mwenzo 
section 8 major bridges and 35 minor bridges were constructed. 

A branch road to connect Tukuyu with the new trunk road was 
also completed. This road is 28} miles in length, 18 miles of which 
is on an entirely new alignment. The remainder on the old align- 
ment was reformed and drained. One bridge, consisting of two 
20-ft. spans, was constructed over the Cavera River on the new 
section of this branch road. 

The reconstruction of the Morogoro-Turiani road in the Eastern 
Province commenced in 1931 was completed. The work undertaken 
during 1932 comprised the construction of nine heavy timber 
bridges varying from 10 to 30 feet span, and the formation of 7 miles 
of road with culverts, drains, and embankments. 

On the Kilosa-Korogwe road in the Eastern Province three large 
timber bridges which had been carried away by floods were rebuilt. 
Two of these are 60 feet in length and the third is 70 feet. 

On the Lindi-Songea road, Lindi Province, the 30-ft. span steel 
bridge commenced in 1932 was completed. 

On the Tanga-Moa road the reconstruction of three bridges near 
Tanga was completed; new steel and concrete structures were 
provided capable of carrying heavier loads. A new steel and 
concrete bridge with a clear span of 43 feet was completed at the 
Mzime River crossing, Tanga-Moa road. The first stage of the 
scheme for the improvement of Tanga Township roads has been 
brought to completion by the construction of two miles of metalled 
roadways. 

Throughout the Territory general maintenance services were 
carried out on all classified roads under the care of the Public Works 
Department. This service was satisfactorily maintained with 
reduced funds and staff imposed by the financial situation, although 
motor traffic has greatly increased during the period under review. 
The classification and mileage of these roads is as follows :— 


Miles. 

Township Roads... tee) Pasey 1 DBS, 
District Headquarter Roads Ee es 92 
Main Roads ... ove See a. 2,645 
District Roads, Grade AL ise a ve. 781 
Total ... As we 38,704 


210. The approximate mileage of the main, District, and Native 
Administration roads in each Province will be found in paragraph 182 
of the 1930 Report. 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 


211. The general decline in Post Office business which commenced 
in 1931 continued throughout 1932. The figures for the sale of 
stamps showed an increase of 5 per cent. over 1931, but this is due 
to sales of stamps for the payment of hut and poll tax by natives 
by instalments for which an adjustment has not yet been made. 
The final figures for stamp sales for purely postal purposes will 
show a decrease. Internal correspondence decreased 14 per cent., 
outward 7 per cent., and inward 18 per cent. Inland parcels showed 
an increase of 3 per cent. but the number of parcels received from 
other countries decreased 10 per cent. and parcels posted for places 
outside the Territory decreased 9 per cent. The number of postal 
orders issued decreased by 4 per cent. and the value by 10 per 
cent. as compared with 5 per cent. and 7 per cent. in 1931. The 
heavy decline in money order business, which was a marked feature 
of 1931 as compared with 1930, continued in 1932 at a steeper angle, 
ordinary money orders showing a decrease of 30 per cent. in number 
and 40 per cent. in value. The number of depositors in the Savings 
Bank increased by 351, making a total of 2,520 depositors at the 
end of the year. The total value of deposits exceeded withdrawals 
by £3,901 as compared with £3,783 in 1931, which may be regarded. 
as satisfactory progress. The number of African depositors con- 
tinued to increase. 

Telegraph traffic decreased as follows :— 


Inland, Kenya and Ugends ... 12 per cent. 
Delivered... ex ... 9 per cent. 
State an Ses ... 7 per cent. 


Trunk telephone calls decreuaed 6 per cent. and local calls 21 per 
cent. The Territory is connected to Kenya by three land-lines, 
with Northern Rhodesia by one, and through Nyasaland by one 
channel to South Africa. Communication with the Belgian Congo 
is secured through Kigoma wireless station, owned and operated 
by the Government of the Belgian Congo. Access to the rest of 
the world generally is obtained through the cable connecting Dar es 
Salaam and Zanzibar owned by Imperial Communications Ltd. 

The wireless stations at Mbeya, Dodoma, and Moshi, erected in 
connexion with the London-Cape Town air route gave satisfactory 
service, and Mbeya station dealt with 4,000 public messages in 
addition to air service traffic. 

The air-mail service, which had previously made Mwanza its 
African terminus, commenced its through flight to Cape Town 
at the end of January. In September a feeder service by Messrs. 
Wilson Airways Ltd. was commenced by arrangement with Kenya 
and Zanzibar in order to improve the mail service to Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Tanga, and Dar es Salaam, part of the cost being recovered 
by a surcharge of 20 cents. on outward correspondence only. 
Further reference will be found to the local air-mail service in para- 
graphs 151 and 208. 
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212. An increase of 8 per cent. is recorded in the quantity of 
quinine sold at post offices. 


213. A proposal for an unification of the personnel of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department of Tanganyika with that of the Kenya 
and Uganda service was adopted during the year, and arrangements 
were made for the scheme to become effective from Ist January, 
1933. The objects of the arrangements are (a) economies, which 
are considerable and will be effected immediately, (b) the unification 
of rates, etc., which will be introduced as rapidly as conditions 
permit, and will prove of benefit to the public of both parties to the 
arrangement. The Tanganyika Government will retain budgetary 
control of its direct expenditure, and the unification is so arranged 
that the Territory could readily resume separate control of its Post 
Office Department if circumstances should warrant such a course. 
Further reference to the unification of the Kenya-Uganda and 
‘Tanganyika postal administrations will be found in Appendix VI. 


Public Works. 


214. Buildings—The construction of the new Public Works 
Department workshops at Dar es Salaam and the erection of new 
machinery, shafting, etc., were completed and the shops were 
brought into use during the year. The buildings comprise wood- 
working and fitters’ shops provided with modern machinery capable 
of turning out all classes of joinery work and steelwork required 
for building and bridge construction, smiths’ shop, carpenters’ 
shop, and paint shop, offices, and store buildings. All machinery 
is electrically driven from power supplied by the Dar es Salaam and 
District Electric Supply Company’s power station. Extensive 
additions and improvements were carried out at the Sewa Hadji 
Hospital, Dar es Salaam, including the conversion of adjacent 
buildings previously occupied by the Public Works Department 
into an out-patients section, the building of two new wards, the 
rebuilding of the kitchen block, and the re-roofing and re-flooring 
of old wards, etc. 


A laboratory was commenced at Tanga for malarial research 
and will be completed in January, 1933. 


A new ward for the use of native patients was provided at the 
Arusha Hospital, and the new leper settlement at Mkalama, 
commenced in 1931, was also completed early in the year. 


A science laboratory has been added to the Indian Central School, 
Dar es Salaam. The new building contains a chemical laboratory, 
lecture room, and store rooms. 


Plans were prepared and approved for a new European school 
at Arusha to accommodate 48 boarders and staff in addition to 
day pupils, and for a new coffee experimental station in the vicinity 
of Moshi to include staff quarters, guest house, hostel, and factory. 
Construction of these buildings will be commenced in 1933. 
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215. Water Supplies——The water supply scheme for Dar es 
Salaam Township was further developed to meet increasing demands. 
A duplicate pumping unit was installed at the main pumping station 
and an auxiliary pumping unit provided to deal with night flow. 
Approximately 2} miles of new distribution mains and 8 water 
kiosks for the sale of water were constructed during the year. 

At Tanga the sinking of the main well was completed and the 
construction of the pump house and installation of the pumping plant. 
commenced. 

At Dodoma works designed to increase the catchment area in 
the vicinity of the storage reservoir were commenced ; these include 
the damming of the Kikuyu River and the construction of 14 miles 
of water furrows. A scheme for the clarification and purification 
of the township supply was prepared, and the necessary plant, 
consisting of mechanical filters operated by crude oil engines, 
was ordered and had arrived at Dodoma ready for erection at the 
end of the year. 

At Moshi a new pump house was completed, a new crude oil 
engine, pump, and storage tank were erected, and approximately 
one mile of new mains are being laid to serve the needs of the native 
and bazaar areas. 

At Iringa all works were completed, and the new township supply 
was brought into operation. The scheme comprised the con- 
struction of river intake, pump and filter house, 3} miles of rising 
and town mains, and the erection of high-level service tanks, 
mechanical filtration plant, and duplicate pumps and crude oil 
engines. 

At Mwanza all work was completed and the new township supply 
was brought into operation.in February. The supply is obtained 
from Lake Victoria, raised to high-level service tanks by means of 
duplicate pumping sets operated by crude oil engines, from whence 
it is delivered throughout the town through 8} miles of distribution 
mains. 

At Bukoba all work was completed in May, and the supply brought 
into operation for township use through some 5 miles of distribution 
mains. This supply is a gravity one from high-level concrete 
reservoirs fed by springs. 

’ At Mpwapwa the main scheme was completed in February. 
Subsequent work undertaken comprised mains extensions and 
additional stand-pipes to serve native authority requirements. 
This is also a gravity supply from a river intake which is distributed 
through 84 miles of town mains. 

At Tabora boring for underground supplies was commenced by 
the Geological Survey with a view to augmenting the existing 
supplies which are inadequate to meet the needs of the township. 

At Lindi a new borehole was sunk, and a pump well and pump 
house constructed. The transfer of the existing pumping plant 
to the new bore and the connecting up of the pumping main were 
commenced. 
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APPENDIX I. 


List showing the numbers of Europeans, Asiatics, and Africans provided for in the 
Tanganyika Territory Estimates for 1932. (The list does not include 3 “unskilled. 
and casual labourers, menials, ete.) :— 

’ Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Pare ee wed an 
Stenographer... fi 
Chauffeurs 
Chief Secretary ... 
Seoretary for Native Affairs 
Deputy Chief Secretary 
Asaistant Chief Secretaries 
Assistant Secretaries ... 
Keeper of German Records... 
Chiat ( Office Superintendent... 
Superintendent, Registration Branch 
Superintendent, Correspondence Branch... 
Assistant Saperintendens, Registration Branch... 
Clerks... ove ose ase ose 
Stenographers... ate one ese one a 
Government Printer... ses ae ses 
Press Superintendent ... ove a 
Assistant Superintendents wee ue mr 
Operators... ace oe ove sis aoe 
Machine Overseer 
European Apprentice 
Proof Reader's Assistant 
Clerks ons ae 
African Compositors, Prosamen, Binder, eto. 
Provincial Commissioners re rs 
Deputy Provincial Commissioners 
Administrative Officers and Cadeta 
Financial Assistants s 
Tax Officers oe 
Reclamation Officer 
Clerks... 
Hut Counters and Local ‘Interpreters ... 
Market Masters, etc. ... ees 
Liwalis, Cadis, rays Town Headmen, eto. 
Messengers toe 
Treasurer 
Deputy Treasurer 
Assistant Treasurers 
Clerks... 
Comptroller of Customs ... ss 
Deputy Comptroller of Customs 
Supervisors of Customs oe 
Inspector in Charge, Preventive Service 
Clerks an woe see 
African Overseers, Orderlies (Labour Camps) a5 
Auditor ... os sae, i: 
Deputy Auditor ... 
Senior Assistant Auditor” 
Assistant Auditors 
Clerks... 
Chief Justice 
Puisne Judges 
Magistrates 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 


| 


Registrar 
Deputy Registrar. 
Clerks 


African Process Servers and nd Interpreters 
Attorney-General 





- 
an 


Assistant Administratore-General 

Clerks _ 

Commissioner of Polioe «. . ze uss nee 
Superintendents .. = ace ses se 
Pay and Quartermaster .. 
Assistant Superintendents 
Chief Inspectors ... 
Assistant Inspectors eee oe an 
Inspector of Weights and Measures aay, ae : 
Chief Sub-Inspeotor eee Be 
Sub-Inspectors ... 

Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
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= 
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Commissioner of Prisons 
Superintendents .. 

First-Class Gaolers. 

Second-Class Gaolers 

Clerks... ay 

African Warders .. 

African Wardresses: is 

Instructors (Prison Industries)... 2) 
Director of Medical and Sanitary Services 
Deputy Director of Medical Service ... 
Deputy Director of Sanitary Service ... 
Deputy Director of paborsiory 6 Service 
Senior Medical Officers ... rf 

Senior Health Officers ... 

Sleeping Sickness Officer 

Medical Officers ... aoe 

Dental Surgeons 

Assistant Bacteriologist ... 

Entomologist a 

Analytical Chemist 

Matron Or 

Senior Nursing Sisters ae 

Senior Health Visitors ... 

Sisters and Health Visitors 

Nursing Sisters 

Laboratory Assistant 

Aocountant . 

Chief Clerk (Medical Department) 
Clerks... 

Storekeeper (Medical Department) 
Assistant Storekeepers (Medical Department) 
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Designati 
Assistant Medical Instructor ... 0... «+ 
Superintendent, Lunatic Asylum... se 
Matron, Lunatic Asylum ase one eee 
Senior Sanitary Superintendent ave oe 
Sanitary Superintendents ane 
Dental Mechanic 

Assistant Surgeon 

Senior Sub-Assistant Surgeons as 
Sub-Asaistant Surgeons os! one 
Compounders... Se = 
African Dressers... 

Sanitary Inspectors. one 
Vaccinators aes aee 
Director of Veterinary Services | 





Deputy Director of Veterinary “Services and 


Pathologist... 
Assistant Pathologist ... 
Senior Veterinary Officers 
Veterinary Officers oe eee one 
Research Officer... see aoe ae 
Pasture Research ‘Officer | 
Chemist ... 
Laboratory ‘Assistant (Veterinary Department) 
Chief Clerk ae 
Clerks... 
Livestock Officers 
Stock Inspectors 
Farm Manager ... 
Mechanic .. See aes 
Quarantine Guards aie 
Director of Education ... 
Deputy Director .. a 
Superintendents of Education 
Assistant Mistresses 
Industrial Instructors (Baueation Department) 
Office Superintendent ... 
Storekeeper 
Clerks 
Indian Headmaster one 
Indian Senior Assistant Masters 
Indian Masters ... 
African Teachers 
Drill Instructors 
British Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers 
African Combatant Ranks... ove 
Postmaster-General__... see 
Deputy Postmaster-General 
Surveyors... 
Assistant Surveyors 
Postmasters meat 
Engineer-in-Chief 
Telegraph Engineers 
Electrical Engineer 
Telegraph Inspectors ... bos 
Chief Electrical Mechanician ... 
Electrical Mechanicians 
Supervisor of Telephones 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 


Wireless Officers ... 

Chief ‘Accountant 

Chief Storekeeper ( Posts and ‘Telegraphs Department) 
Draughteman (Poste and Telegraphs Perera): 
Telegraph Artisans aus te 
Postal Clerks, Telperepnints and. Learners 
Linemen ... 

Packers and Overseers . 

Director of Agriculture ... 

Deputy Director ae 

Entomologist (Agricultural Department 
Assistant Entomologist 

Mycologist ose & 

Agricultural Economist 

Senior Agricultural Officers... 

District Agricultural Officers ... 

Agricultural Lecturer ... 

Senior Agricultural ‘Assistant .. 

Agricultural Assistants .. eae 

Chief Clerk (Agricultural Department) 
Clerks... 

African Agricultural Instructors 

Overseers, Agricultural Stations 

Station Foremen... 2 

Conservator of Forests . ee 

Senior Assistant Conservator ass 

Assistant Conservators ... 

Foresters ... 

Forest Guards 

Game Warden ... ote eee eee oes ave 
Game Rangers one ane ase a 
Clerks 

Game Scouts... 

Director (Tsetse Research) 

Assistant Director ea 

Entomologists (Tsetse Research) 

Botanist . 

Senior Field Experiment | Officer 

Field Experiment Officers 

Reclamation Assistant ... 

Clerks ea 

Land Officer 

Deputy Land Officer 

Assistant Land Officers 

Clerks . ee 

Commissioner of Mines |. one 

Senior Inspector and Inspectors of Mines 

Clerks ery mee 

Director of Surveys 

Deputy Director.. 

District Surveyors 

Staff Surveyors ... 

Office Superintendent (Survey Department). 

Chief Draughtsman (Surveys) .. ase 
Draughtsmen (Surveys) ae, 
Computers 335 
Aero Mechanic ... 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 
Ground Engineers A 
Photographer ... 
Air Survey Draughteman 
Clerks... 
African Printers .. 3 
Director of Geological Survey .. 
Senior Assistant Geologist 
Assistant Geologists 
Chemist and Fewologay 
Topographer 
Boring Foreman 
Well Foreman ... 
Drill Foremen ... 
Clerks... ae 
Laboratory Acsistanta (Geological Barvey) me 
Field Assistants .. 
Headmen 
Municipal Secretary, Dar es Salaam .. 
Building Inspector 
Clerks... 
Director of Publio Works 
Deputy Director 
Water Engineer... 
Executive Engineers 
Road Engineer ... 
Senior Assistant Engineers 
Assistant Engineers 
Assistant Road Engineers 
Chief Accountant (Public Works Department) 
Deputy Chief Accountant Ses: 
Accountants 
Chief Clerk (Publio Works Department) 
Clerks... 
Chief Storekeeper | (Public Works Department) 
Assistant Chief Bere Pee eee 
Storekeepers 
Architect 
Quantity Surveyor see 
Chief Draughteman (Public Works Department) 
Draughtsmen (Public Works pepaceneny) are 
Transport Officer ive tas. a 
Assistant Transport Officer 
Workshop Superintendent 
Motor Mechanics 
Native Drivers, Cleaners ‘and Checkers. 
Workshop Superintendent . 
Water-supply Superintendent .. 
Assistant Water- “supply Superintendent 
Mechanics 
Inspectors of Works ... a 
Senior Inspector, Roads and Bridges 
Road Foremen «. . 
Tracers 
Workshop Overseer 


Rallways (exclusive of Artisans, African Locsinslive Staff, Boat Crews, ete.) : 
Chief Engineer ... one eae sean ees 1 _ 
Deputy Chief Engineer wee eee see eee 1 _— 
Office Assistant .. aes reo ab SF oh 1 _ 
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Designati 

District Engineers 
Office Superintendent ee 
Permanent Way Tnspectors or 
Chief Inspector of Works 
Works 
Junior Works Inspector 
Bridge Inspector. 
Sanitary Inspectors (Railways) 
Water Works Foreman (Railways) 
Sub-Permanent Way ean 
Sub-Works Inspectors .. eee 
Sub-Sanitary 
Chief Mechanical 
District Locomotive Caaiicin 
Assistant Locomotive Superintendents 
Assistant Electrical os 
Office Assistant (Technical) 
Office Assistant (Gertoal) 
Clerks... ase 
Draughtemen as, 
Locomotive Foremen ... 
Locomotive Inspector .. 
Engine Drivers ... aoe 
Carriage and Wagon Examiners, 
European Locomotive Artisans 
Junior Locomotive Artisans ... 
Traffic Manager .. if 
Deputy Traffic Manager eee 
District Traffic Superintendents 
Assistant Traffic Superinicedents 
Office Superintendent ... 
Traffic Inspectors 
Clerks... 
Station Masters, lst Grade 
Station Masters, 2nd Grade ... 
Station Masters and Assistants 
Assistant Goods Agent .. 





Asiatic Station, Booking, “and Goods Clerks . = 


Assistant Yard Foremen 
Guards... . 
General Manager 

Deputy General Manager 
Chief Accountant ace 
Deputy Chief Accountant 
Assistant Accountante . 
Office Superintendent ... 
Office Assistant ... 

Senior Clerks 
Clerks... . 
Travelling Inspectors of Accountants” 
Stock Verifiers wos 
Cashier . 

Pay Clerks see 

Deputy Chief Storekeeper (Railways) 
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Designation. European. Asiatic. African. 

Storekeepers 7 2 _ _ 
Sub-Storekeepers ‘and Store Warders | 3 17 7 
Clerks... ces _ 7 5 
Master, T.R.S. Muanza.... _ 1 _ 

ineer do. 1 _ = 
Master, T.R.S. Liemba .. 1 = - 
Junior Marine Officer do. 1 _ = 
Chief Engineer do... 1 ~ = 
Engineers do. ... sae 2 —_ _ 
Foreman, Slipway, Kigoma 1 _— _ 
Clerks... Be _ 3 2 
Marine Superintendent - 1 _ _ 
Marine Officers ... A 7 _ _ 
Engineers < oF 2 _ _- 
Clerks... eee 4 —_ 7 3 
Harbour ‘ _ = 2 
Signal Station Staff... _ — 7 
Works Superintendent ... 1 = — 
Artisans ... ate ae 2 _ = 
Clerks... weer ae = 2 1 
Mechanic... Hes as 1 _ _- 
Wharf Manager... ee 1 _ _ 
Wharf Master ... ee 1 _ = 
Clerk ve 3 — 1 = 


Total... ove ose ese see 1,123 1,096 6,123 
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APPENDIX III. 


Dar es Salaam District Native Courts. 


The Native Courts in the Dar es Salaam District are the same in all essentials as 
the Native Courts in other parte of the Territory, except those in the areas under 
direct administration, and are established under the Native Courts Ordinance, 1929. 
The laws administered by these Courts have not been framed especially but are, in 
fact, local customary law subject to the modifications which the prevalence of 
Mohammedanism in the area has introduced. The expression “ detribalized ” has 
no very well defined meaning but is generally used to describe natives in towns or 
industrial centres who have left their homes in search of employment and go have 
passed out of the control and influence of their tribal institutions. There is no 
strong tribal organization in the Dar es Salaam District, such as is usual in Districts 
away from the coast, although it has been the home of the people known as the 
Zaramu for at least a century. There is thus a well understood and developed 
system of local customary law, more or less closely related to Mohammedan law. 
In matters of personal status, e.g., marriage, divorce, and inheritance, Mohammedan 
jaw is closely followed, but the tenure and cultivation of land, fishing rights, the 
division of labour between men and women, and other such matters are regulated 
by local custom in which the influence of Mohammedan law is usually slight or 
altogether absent. Although there are many natives of other tribes to be found 
scattered among the Zaramu as among nearly every East African community at 
the present day, there is no detribalization in the sense described above. Com- 
munities may be small, often no more than a village or a group of hamlets, but they 
are communities, and not mere collections of individuals such as are found in the 
labour lines of most large sisal estates or mines. 





APPENDIX IV. 


Report on Complaints against the Chief of Machame. 


In 1931, allegations by certain Moslems living in the area of Chief Abdiel of 
Machame, in the Moshi District, were made the subject of an enquiry by Govern- 
ment. It was stated by these people that the Chief, who is a Christian, was pre- 
judiced against them on religious grounds. As a result of the enquiry, it was 
ascertained beyond doubt that only a very small proportion of the total number of 
Mohammedans in the area were concerned, and that the great majority of them 
were living in amity with the Chief and had no complaint whatever against him. 
Further enquiries revealed the fact that the instigators of the trouble were two 
Mohammedan Chagga natives, who were endeavouring to undermine the power of 
the Chief and who had attracted to themselves a small band of followers, with whom 
they were in the habit of attending barazas or official meetings between the Chief 
and his people, with the object of heckling the Chief and flouting his authority. 
These men were removed from the Machame area to Ussere in the same District. 
Subsequently, at their own request, they were allowed to live in Arusha. 


Correspondence was addressed to Government by the Tanganyika section of the 
Al Jameeat ul Islamia Umumia of East Africa, as a result of which a deputation of 
members of this Society met the Acting Chief Secretary. At this meeting it was 
explained that the deportation of the two Chagga had no religious significance, nor 
had the events leading up to it, and that the men were deported because they were 
undermining the authority of the Chief and were a menace to the peace and good 
order of the District. The spokesman of the Al Jamecat deputation stated that in 
these circumstances the Society had no wish to interfere. 

Since the removal of the two agitators there has been no recurrence of this trouble 
in the Machame area. 
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APPENDIX V. 


Report on Native Policy. 


In the Report to the Council on the work of the Twenty-Second Session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, the following special observation regarding 
native policy occurs under the section devoted to Tanganyika :— 


“* Native Policy. 


“The Commission would be glad to find in future Annual Reports more 
detailed information regarding the place of the natives in the body politic.” 


The constitution of the Central Government is described in Chapter III of the 
Report and in general terms it may be stated that the position of the natives in the 
body politic is the same as that of any other section of the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory. They are employed in every branch of the public service for which suitable 
candidates of African race are available, and there is no obstacle on the ground of 
race in the way of their appointment to that service. 


There is no general discrimination in the laws on racial grounds, nor is there a 
different native and non-native status. Reference to the natives as such does not 
appear in the Penal Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, or the Civil Procedure 
Code. Reference does appear in certain Ordinances providing for matters of an 
administrative nature, such as the administration of the estates of deceased persons, 
of prisons, of education, and of trading settlements in rural areas. There are also 
restrictions on the possession of arms and ammunition and of intoxicating liquors, 
which had their origin in International Conventions. In addition to enactments of 
this nature there are certain provisions of the law designed either to protect the 
natives or to relax in their favour legal requirements adjudged to be in advance of 
their needs and capacity ; examples are the Restriction of Porters Ordinance, the 
Native Liquor Ordinance, the Native Marriage Ordinance, and the Credit to Natives 
Ordinance. . Finally, there are the two enactments upon which the system of native 
local government is based, the Native Authority Ordinance and the Native Courts 
Ordinance. These Ordinances establish a system of local government which includes 
powers of subsidiary legislation and of local administration, both executive and 
judicial. The system has been frequently described in the Annual Reports and else- 
where and need not be set out in detail here. The Native Administration Memor- 
anda, which are the administrative instructions of the Central Government for the 
organization and control of the system, have been communicated to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission; a single quotation will suffice here to epitomize the 
position :-— 

“The system adopted by the Tanganyika Government for this purpose is 
based on the principle known as “ Indirect Rule,” that is, the principle of 
adapting for the purposes of local government the institutions which the native 
peoples have evolved for themselves, so that they may develop in a constitu- 
tional manner from their own past, guided and restrained by the traditions 
and sanctions which they have inherited (moulded or modified as they may be 
on the advice of British officers) and by the general advice and control of those 
officers. This policy has sometimes been described as “ providing for the 
natives to develop on their own lines”; it would be more apposite to say that 
it provides for their development on their own feet. It is an essential feature 
of this system that, within the limitations and in the manner which will be 
discussed below, the British Government rules through these native institutions, 
which are regarded as an integral part of the machinery of Government, with 
well defined powers and functions recognized by Government and by law, and 
not dependent on the caprice of an executive officer.” 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Report on the Unification of the Postal Services of Kenya-Ugands and 
Tanganyika. 


In the Report to the Council on the work of the Twenty-Second Session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, the following special observation regarding the 
postal services occurs under the section devoted to Tanganyika :— 


“ Amalgamation of Postal Services between Tanganyika on the One Hand and 
Kenya and Uganda on the Other. 

“The Commission noted the assurance of the accredited representative that 
the question of the amalgamation of postal services between Tanganyika on 
the one hand and Kenya and Uganda on the other—to which it attaches 
importance—will be dealt with fully in the next Annual Report.” 


The co-ordination of the postal services of the Territory with that of Kenya and 
Uganda has been recommended for some years past by various local public bodies 
and was recommended in 1928 by the Hilton Young Commission. This Commission 
considered that unification would have the advantages of offering greater facilities 
for advancement in a larger service, of reducing headquarters charges as a whole, 
and of providing an increased flexibility of staffing. The project was approved by 
the Conference of East African Governors in April, 1932, and His Majesty’s 
Government sanctioned the unification of the postal administrations with effect 
from Ist January, 1933. Apart from an estimated saving to this Territory of 
£8,000 in 1933, the combined technical experience of the personnel of both services 
will now be available to the public of the three Dependencies, and there is every 
reason to anticipate that the efficiency of the postal service in Tanganyika will be 
maintained and improved. Further reference to the question will be found in 
paragraph 213 of the Report. 


APPENDIX VIL 


Note on Customs Policy. 


The Permanent Mandates Commission, in ita Report to the Council of the League 
of Nations on its 22nd Session, has requested that detailed information should be 
furnished in the Annual Report on Tanganyika for 1932 showing that the effects 
of the existing Customs Agreements between the three territories do not injuriously 
affect the interests of the Mandated Territory. 


2. The present arrangements derive their sanction from section 6 of the Customs 
Tariff Ordinance, 1930 (No. 16 of 1930), which reads as follows :— 

“The Governor may enter into an agreement with the Government of any 
Territory in Eastern Africa, being a portion of the British Dominions or under 
the protection of the Crown, providing :— 

(a) that goods grown, produced, or manufactured in the Tanganyika 
Territory shall be admitted into such other territory free of customs duty, 
and that goods grown, produced or manufactured in such other territory 
shall be admitted into the Tanganyika Territory free of customs duty ; 

(b) that one party to the agreement shall make to the other party such 
payment as may be agreed in respect of the duty upon goods upon which 
duty has been collected upon importation into the territory of the one 
party and which are removed into the territory of the other party.” 


Agreements under the previous Customs Tariff Ordinance entered into in 1927, 
implementing this section, remain in force by virtue of section 8 of Ordinance No. 16 
of 1930, and are to be found at pages 362-365 of Volume III of the Laws of 


Tanganyika. 
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3. Agreements of this nature have been entered into between Kenya, Uganda, 
and the Tanganyika Territory, and their effect, combined with the policy of the 
three countries in adopting common basic rates of import duty, is to permit of trade 
between them being conducted without Customs barriers of any kind. It is obvious 
that this absence of barriers is not only a matter of the utmost convenience to 
traders in the three territories, but is of very definite advantage in promoting the 
development and prosperity of the whole area. The political boundaries of the 
territories are in the main artificial and have been largely determined by historical 
accident, but their economic interests as young countries producing primary pro- 
ducts for the world’s markets are essentially the same, and their development will 
best be secured by the free flow of commerce, and consequently of capital, between 
them. In particular, they are dependent to a great extent on common communica- 
tions with the sea coast: and this is a consideration which especially affects 
Tanganyika, since the products of the two richest portions of the Territory from the 
agricultural point of view, the Lake Province and the Northern Province, find their 
economic outlet: over the Kenya and Uganda transport system and through the 
Kenya port of Mombasa. 


4. The benefit which Tanganyika derives from the Customs Agreements can most 
readily be shown by considering what would be the effects of their abrogation. 
For example, in 1931 and 1932, years of extreme depression, Tanganyika supplied 
to the neighbouring territories of Kenya and Uganda the following products :— 











1931. 1932. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
Rice ... ee «+» | 90,240 ewt. 48,628 105,399 cwt. 61,265 
Ghee... ... .. | 6,297 10,225 4,879 ,, 11,589 
Dried fish ... ...| 3,334 5, 6,627 3,790 ;, 7134 
Other grain and pulse | 11,139 ,, 2,608 57,605 ,, 12,767 
Meat... ove any 772 4, 2,203 976 ,, 3,109 
Sheep and goats ...| 3,672 animals 1,637 2,815 animals 979 
Raw sugar ... ee 1,424 cwt. 1,364 730 cwt. 393 
Other foodstuffs ... | 12,452 ,, 5,196 —_ 1,713 
Tobacco, manufac- 5,141 Ib. 553 38,186 Ib. 4,490 
tured. 

Coconut oil ... aes — - 121 tons 3,839 
Onions* 2... | | - 7,360 cwt. 3,880 

















* Note.—Included under “ Other foodstuffs ” in 1931. 


5. These figures are quoted to show how closely, from the viewpoint of adjacent 
markets for produce, the interests of these limitrophe territories are now inter- 
woven. Without the protected markets in Kenya and Uganda provided under the 
Agreements, not only could there be little expansion in the Tanganyika production 
of rice, ghee, etc., but the disposal even of existing produce would be very difficult. 
A mutual reimposition of Customs duties would cause serious loss in such areas as 
Mwanza, Dodoma, and Iringa, and, indeed, in every other area at present supplying 
these products to the adjoining territories ; for in the case of rice. ghee, and dried 
fish this Territory would, but for the protection at present afforded, be confronted 
in the markets of Kenya and Uganda with keen competition from similar products 
imported from abroad. 


6. Further, the absence of a Customs barrier enables producers in Tanganyika of 
articles intended for export overseas to avail themselves of manufacturing processes 
and other facilities which are available in Kenya. Thus, coffee produced in the 
Northern Province of Tanganyika can be subjected to cleaning and curing at 
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Kilindini, whilst hides and skins exported in a raw state from Tanyanyika are 
treated and packed for export in Kenya. Were obstacles to be put in the way of 
the transfer of these goods across the frontier, the success of these industries in 
Tanganyika would be seriously jeopardized. 


7. The effect on the operations of merchants and exporters need only be touched 
upon. The resumption of Customs bond, deposit, and drawback procedure on the 
frontiers would practically confine the activities of a local merchant to his own 
country, while the advantages of lower prices for trade goods made possible by the 
present system of bulk purchasing for the three territories would disappear. Coffee 
interests in Tanganyika might be faced with irksome formalities which, unless 
specially modified, would prevent their parchment coffee being cleaned in any of 
the Kenya works, while even direct export via Kilindini could only be carried out 
under strict transit regulations. 


8. The advantage to any new enterprise of the sheltered markets of three terri- 
tories instead of one is well worth maintaining in the interests of Tanganyika, which 
offers a wide field for the establishment of new industries. As a further example 
of this may be quoted the case of Meat Rations, Ltd., a company which was formed, 
and has received considerable financial assistance from the Tanganyika Government, 
for the purpose of disposing of the surplus stock in the Lake Victoria area, which is 
at present destroying the pasturage. The operations of this company have been 
greatly facilitated by the sale to Kenya farmers of such by-products as bloodmeal 
and other fertilizers, and any Customs barrier could not but prejudice this market. 


9. But while it is thus plain that, on broad grounds, the Customs Agreements 
offer advantages which Tanganyika cannot affurd to forgo, criticisms have been 
directed recently to the practical effects of the clause which provides for the exemp- 
tion from import duty of goods and produce exported from one of the three terri- 
tories to the others. These criticisms have, in particular, been expressed by the 
late Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith in his report on the finances of Tanganyika.* 
After analysing the movements of certain particular commodities between Tangan- 
yika and Kenya and Uganda and showing that for the year 1931 Tanganyika 
imported from Kenya and Uganda produce to a much greater value than it exported 
to those countries, he stated :— 

“The conclusion to which this argument leads is clearly that Tanganyika 
should take steps forthwith to levy customs import duty at the same rates on 
foodstuffs imported from Kenya and Uganda as those chargeable on foodstuffs 
imported from foreign parts, and should cease to deplete her revenue and 
impoverish her citizens by protecting the products of her neighbours.” 


10. Details of the country produce and local manufactures for the years 1931 and 
1932 exported, respectively, from Tanganyika into Kenya and Uzanda and from 
Kenya and Uganda into Tanganyika are given in the following tables :— 





* Report by Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission to 
Tanganyika, September, 1932. Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, as 
Cmd. 4182. 
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11. It will be seen that in the year 1931 the revenue of Tanganyika would have 
benefited by some £69,000 if duty had been paid on imports from Kenya and Uganda, 
while £43,000 would have accrued to the revenues of Kenya and Uganda from the 
products of Tanganyika, a difference of £26,000. It will also be noted that for the 
year 1932 the corresponding figures are £70,000 and £59,000, respectively, (a differ- 
ence of £11,000), figures which do not support the reporter's conclusion to the same 
extent. 


12. In any case, it must be recognized that these figures of estimated loss of 
Customs duties, whether in respect of total imports from Kenya and Uganda or of 
the balance of imports over exports, are very hypothetical ; for the volume of trade 
between the countries would certainly have been less had inter-territorial Customs 
tariffs been in force; and it cannot be assumed that there would have been a 
corresponding increase in the volume of imports from other sources, in compensa- 
tion, from which Customs revenue of the amounts stated would have been derived. 


It is, however, clear, on a comparison between 1931 and 1932, that the volume of 
exports from Tanganyika to Kenya and Uganda, and with it the value of the 
Customs agreements to Tanganyika, is growing. 


13. Accurate statistics of the total exports of produce from Kenya and Uganda 
to Tanganyika and from Tanganyika to Kenya and Uganda are available. In the 
former case, it can be assumed that the produce thus imported into Tanganyika is 
almost entirely consumed in Tanganyika; but in the latter, much of the produce 
is subsequently re-exported and is certainly not consumed in Kenya or Uganda. 
In order to arrive at a reliable estimate of the amount of Tanganyika produce which 
is consumed in Kenya and Uganda, it would be necessary to have reliable statistics 
of the re-export of Tanganyika produce from those countries. Such statistics are 
not available, for, owing to fluctuations in prices, all produce is liable to changes in 
value between the time of export from Tanganyika and final re-export from Kenya, 
and a considerable source of error is introduced on this account. Also, when the 
figures for a single year are under consideration, the fact that a particular consign- 
ment of goods may have entered Kenya for re-export but is not actually re-exported 
until the following year detracts from the reliability of estimated figures of con- 
sumption in Kenya during the year in question. Moreover, in the case of a product 
such as coffce, which as mentioned above is subjected to manufacturing processes 
in Kenya, the value at the time of re-export is naturally enhanced, while the weizht 
of the coffee may have been reduced in the processes which it has undergone. Coffee 
from Tanganyika is also sometimes mixed with Kenya coffee in order to form a 
blend, and it is difficult to obtain accurate statistics of the quantity of Tanganyika 
coffee in these exports of blended coffee. 


Similar considerations hold in respect of hides and skins which are exported in a 
Taw state from Tanganyika and are treated and packed for export in Kenya. 


Again, declarations of origin made at the time of export from Kenya are subject 
to no check and it is unlikely that they can claim any high degree of accuracy. 


14. It thus appears that an attempt to arrive at figures of consumption in Kenya 
and Uganda of Tanganyika produce by subtracting the amount of such produce 
exported from Kenya and Uganda from that originally imported into these countries 
from Tanganyika must present a very considerable margin of error. Figures, 
however, some of which have been deduced in this way, have been published in the 
Annual Trade Reports of Kenya and Uganda in which the values of Tanganyika 
products exported to and imported from Kenya and Uganda were shewn as, respec- 
tively, £1,274,501 and £952.368 for the period of six years from 1926 to 193] inclusive, 
thus indicating a favourable balance to Tanganyika of £322,133 for the period. 


15. An alternative, and probably a more reliable, indication of the position may 
be obtained by selecting only those particular classes of produce which are known to 
be consumed for the most part in Kenya and Uganda, leaving out of account such 
products as coffee, hides, and skins, which are imported into Kenya or Uganda 
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almost entirely for re-export. On this basis the following table has been compiled, 
the complete figures for 1932 not yet being available :— 


Exports to Kenya and Imports from Kenya 
Uganda for their and Uganda for home 








consumption, consum ption, 
£ £ 
1926 on ae ous 144,667 134,772 
1927 tes ase oe 146,187 178,552 
1928. we $35 139,655 140,299 
1929 ase ase one 121,714 195,223 
1930 ae ce ws 119,191 177,585 
1931 ae oe ane 88,915 172,610 
Totals ae a £760,329 £999,041 








According to this alternative method of calculation (the accuracy of which ad- 
mittedly is only relative since it entirely ignores the smaller proportion of those 
classes of exports which remain in Kenya or Uganda) there was over the period 
of six years from 1926 to 1931 a statistical balance in favour of Kenya and Uganda 
of approximately £240,000. 


16. The only certain conclusions to be drawn from those statistics are that while 
the balance of trade as between Tanganyika and Kenya and Uganda cannot be 
shewn with any precision on a statistical basis, there has been a marked tendency, 
corrected to some extent in 1932 as shown in paragraph 12 above, for the balance 
to become unfavourable to Tanganyika, and this adverse position has been created 
chiefly by largely increased sugar imports to this Territory from Kenya and Uganda. 
The figures quoted in paragraph 10 above confirm in respect of this commodity the 
conclusion pointed to in Sir Sidney Armitage-Smith’s report, that the rapid growth 
of the sugar industry in Kenya and Uganda, fostered by the import duties, has 
resulted in a loss of Customs revenue which the Tanganyika Government cannot 
afford and which has not been off-set by any advantage to the consumer in 
Tanganyika. 

17. To deal with the position which has arisen as regards sugar the Government 
of Tanganyika has enacted an Ordinance* imposing a consumption tax at the rate 
of Sh. 3 per 100 lb. on all sugar not manufactured in Tanganyika, whether originating 
in Kenya or Uganda or elsewhere. Concurrently with this step, the import duties 
on sugar from overseas at present amounting to Sh. 12 per 100 lb., will be reduced 
by Sh. 3 per 100 Ib., the existing excise duty of Sh. 1 per cwt. on sugar manufactured 
within the group being retained. This step, while reducing the tariff advantage 
hitherto enjoyed by Kenya and Uganda sugar, is expected to yield a substantial 
revenue to Tanganyika, estimated at £10,000 a year on the basis of 1932 imports. 
It is not considered likely to raise in any appreciable degree the cost of living in 
Tanganyika, as it is confidently expected that manufacturers within the group will 
be obliged to reduce their prices sufficiently to enable them to retain the market 
against oversea competitors. The effects of the measure will be kept under close 
observation with a view to determining, in the light of experience, or of financial 
necessity, what further modifications if any may be necessary. It is hoped that 
these arrangements may add an inducement to the local establishment of a sugar 
factory in Tanganyika itself. 

18. To summarize. while the aggregate benefits to Tanganyika of the existing 
Customs Agreements with Kenya and Uganda are certainly important they are 
difficult to represent in a statistical form since trading and commercial operations 
in these limitrophe countries are so closely inter-locked and there are considerable 
fluctuations annually in inter-state trade in relation to local agricultural and market 
conditions. On the other hand the direct revenual profit or loss from Customs 
duties on particular commodities can be assessed with more certainty, and in instances 
in which serious inequality of incidence is revealed remedial measures can be, and 
in one case have already been, applied. 


* Ordinance No. 1 of 1933 (See Annex). 
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ANNEX. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
No. 1 of 1933. 
I ASSENT. 
G. S. Syms, 


15TH Marcu, 1933. 


An Ordinance to provide for the Imposition and Collection of a 
Consumption Tax on Sugar. 
(16TH Marca, 1933.] 


Be ir eNacTED by the Governor of Tanganyika with the advice and consent of 
the Legislative Council thereof. 


1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Sugar Consumption Tax Ordinance, 1933. 


2. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Customs Tariff Ordinance, 1930, 
as amended by the Customs Tariff (Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance, 1931, and in 
the agreements made with the Governments of Kenya and Uganda respectively on 
the eighth and eleventh days of July, 1927, there shall be charged, levied, collected 
and paid for the benefit of the general revenue of the Territory on all sugar (refined 
or unrefined and including jaggery) released from Customs control for consumption 
in the Territory a tax at the rate of three shillings per one hundred pounds or part 
thereof. 


3. The Governor in Council may make rules— 
(a) for securing the payment of the tax imposed by thi» Ordinance ; 
(6) for enabling refunds to be made in case of exportation of sugar on which 
the tax has been paid; and 
(c) generally, for carrying into effect the provisions of this Ordinance. 


4, Any person acting or attempting to act in contravention of this Ordinance or 
of any rules made thereunder shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding one thousand 
shillings or in default of payment to imprisonment with or without hard labour for 
@ period not exceeding three months; and, if the payment of the tax has been 
avoided by such contravention of the Ordinance or rules, such person shall be liable 
to an additional penalty not exceeding three times the amount of the tax so avoided 
and in default of payment to imprisonment with or without hard labour for a period 
not exceeding three months. 


Passed in the Legislative Council on the fifteenth day of March, 1933. 


D. C. CamMPBELL, 
Clerk of the Legislative Council. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
(See paragraph 42 of the Report). 


Chief Secretary’s Speech when introducing the Budget at the October, 1932, Meeting 
of Legislative Council. 


The 1933 Supply Bill (Second Reading). 


Tue Hon. tHe Caer Secretary: I beg to move, Sir, that a Bill entitled “‘ An 
Ordinance to provide for the Service of the Territory for the year ending Thirty- 
first December Nineteen hundred and thirty-three ” be read a second time. 

This is the Supply Bill for the twelve months January to December, 1933. Ita 
main interest lies in the schedule and in the draft Territorial estimates and the 
draft Railway estimates which have already been fully considered by the Council’s 
Standing Committee on Finance. The chief feature of the 1933 budget—a very 
unpleasant though, in my view, an unavoidable feature—is that it is unbalanced— 
the Territorial budget by £144,000 and the Railway by £163,000 or by £307,000 in 
all. So serious a position clearly demands a very full statement from me, as the 
spokesman of a Government which presents such a budget at such a time. In the 
first instance, I will confine myself to the Territorial budget. 

Honourable Members will recall that, when introducing the budget for the current 
nine months, I gave a very complete outline of the country’s finances during recent 
years. There is no need for me to traverse that ground again; and I will take 
31st March last as my starting point on this occasion. It will be recalled that, when 
budgeting for the current nine months, we anticipated that as a result of the financial 
transactions of the twelve months April, 1931, to March, 1932, the Territory’s 
balance would be reduced from £580,000 to £122,000 ; or, in other words, that there 
would be a deficit of £458,000 on that year’s transactions. Fortunately, this prog- 
nostication was not entirely fulfilled; hut and poll tax came in better than had 
been anticipated and there were the usual hidden expenditure savings which the 
Treasure:—whose recent departure I so deeply deplore—and I cannot estimate for 
far in advance. And so, in the outcome, the balance on 3lst March, 1932, was not 
reduced as low as £122,000 but to £281,000 only. 

This sum of £281,000 was subsequently fortified by some £398,000 which repre- 
sents the General Account’s share of the £500,000 loan raised in order to recoup the 
exchequer for some of the money expended on capital works from general revenue, 
instead of from loan, during past years. It is, therefore, the case that we started the 
current financial nine months with a balance on the General Account of £679,000 
odd, that is to say, the £281,000 actual balance on 31st March plus £398,000 from the 
loan. 

The budget that I then presented for the current nine months was, we main- 
tained, a balanced budget—balanced with great difficulty in circumstances that will 
still be within the recollection of Honourable Members. But the revised estimate 
for the period reveals that we now anticipate a deficit of £74,996 on the nine months’ 
transactions instead of a slight credit balance of £3,749. The gross shortage of 
£78,745 is accounted for by an estimated shortfall in revenue of £47,031 and by 
an excess of £31,714 on the expenditure schedule. We have no alternative but to 
show the position thus, although in point of fact I have little doubt in my own 
mind—in fact, I am confident—that in the outcome there will be no such deficit 
and that the budget which I presented nine months ago will prove to have been a 
balanced one in fact as well as on paper. For this confidence I rely almost entirely 
on the hidden expenditure savings, which are invariably forthcoming. As there 
would appear to be some misconception as to how these hidden expenditure savings 
are created, I venture to interpose a few words of explanation. 

Throughout this vast Territory there are not hundreds but thousands of sub- 
accounts kept by administrative and departmental officers. Take but one of the 
87 pages that make up the current estimates, that is page 17, Provincial Administra- 
tion, Other Charges. You will find some 20 sub-heads allocated to some 63 
stations so that there must be no less than some 1,060 sub-accounts being operated 
under this page of the estimates alone. With very few exceptions there will be 
petty savings on each of those sub-accounts, petty individually but considerable 
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in the aggregate. Tnose savings the sub-accountants concerned are unable—or 
shall I say are ‘‘ very naturally unwilling’ human nature being what it is—to 
anticipate ; and it would clearly be quite wrong for the Treasurer or myself to guess 
at them and to include that guess in any authoritative financial statement. But 
it is not perhaps unreasonable to hope that as the gross “ hidden savings ” reached 
£112,000 last year they may operate this year to prevent the anticipated deficit of 
£74,996. There are also some signs that the revised estimates of revenue may be 
exceeded. Be that as it may, there is still reason to hope that the budget for 1932 
balanced on paper nine months ago may prove balanced in fact, or as near as may 
be, in due course and that the surplus balance of £679,000 will not have been depleted 
by 31st December—or at any rate not seriously depleted. 


I now pass to the draft estimates for 1933. In preparing these estimates we have 
been faced with two alternatives. First, to assume that the world, and with it the 
Territory, is about to emerge from this long financial depression into better economic 
times and on this assumption to inflate the revenue estimates accordingly and in 
this connexion it will be realized that with any considerable improvement in condi- 
tions, a gap of £144,000 odd would very soon be bridged. The second alternative 
was to assume that world-wide financial depression will persist in 1933 and that 
there will be no material revival of trade during the year. We have adopted the 
second, the more cautious, alternative, while taking into account a s'ight improve- 
ment in purely local conditions, and Honourable Members will I think agree with 
me that the estimates of revenue have been drawn on most conservative lines. But, 
in so far as we believe that we have cut expenditure to the lowest limit that is 
practical and prudent in the time at our disposal and in so far as we also believe 
that the limit of taxation, direct and indirect, of all sections of the public has 
already been reached, subject to adjustment in order to attain a more equitable 
incidence, this cautious step has meant that an unbalanced budget was unavoidable. 


I have dealt with the details of the 1933 budget at very great length in the 
memorandum on the draft estimates which I have tried to make even more than 
usually explanatory ; and the facts and figures set forth in that memorandum have 
doubtless been most carefully studied by Members of this Council. In the course 
of such study they will have observed that very considerable further decreases and 
economics have been effected more particularly in the Medical (£17,000 odd), Public 
Works (£15,615), King’s African Rifles (£13,802), Provincial Administration (£12,510), 
Posts and Telegraphs (£8,900), Education (£5,342), Veterinary (£4,808), and Surveys 
and Aviation Departments (£4,489). They will have observed that there is a real 
decrease of £105,769 ; and they will have further observed that the gross economies 
effected on the Territorial Account to date have reached the neighbourhood of 
£770,000, as compared with £530,000, the figure I was able to give the Council as 
having been reached nine months ago. In other words we have added about a 
quarter of a million to the half million economies that had already been effected last 
February. I submit to the Council—and I submit it without fear of contradiction 
from those who have any conception of the difficulties in our path—that this is a 
very considerable financial achievement. 


I amwell aware that the obvious and—if I may say so—the very facile criticism 
that can be made of the 1933 budget is that, although the Government has admittedly 
done a great deal in economizing and retrenching, it should have done a great deal 
more so as to bring expenditure completely into line with present revenual conditions. 
And closely linked with this criticism is the often expressed belicf that the views 
of the Unofficial Members of this Council are disregarded—or at any rate insuffi- 
ciently regarded—in matters of finance, and that they devote valuable time year 
after year examining the estimates in Finance Committee but that very little comes 
of their deliberations. According to the press the Honourable and Gallant Member 
from Tanga gave expression to this view when recently opening the Unofficial 
Conference. He is reported to have said :— 


“Tt is useless going on year after year putting forward representations to 
Government and having them overruled without taking some sort of action.” 


1st 


The Finance Committee's reports on the annual budgets since this Council was 
instituted in 1926 afford curious reading when read side by side with this statement. 
I will not weary the Council with details, but I find that effect has been given to a 
great proportion of the recommendations of the Unofficial Members, when they have 
been unanimous, and that all their recommendations have been followed up, fully 
examined, and discussed with the Secretary of State. Let me take their observa- 
tions on the 1932 budget and see how they are reflected in the 1933 budget. 

With their first four paragraphs, in which they recorded their appreciation of the 
financial position of the Territory as it then was, the (‘overnment found itself in 
very general agreement. They then recommended further reductions in the votes 
for the Provincial Administration, Audit, Medical and Sanitation, Veterinary. 
Education, Surveys, and Public Works Departments. These further reductions 
have been made to the tune of £60,000, with one exception, the Audit Department, 
in regard to which this Government has submitted to Downing Street the strongest 
Tecommendations for substantial reduction. 

In the next paragraph they deal with the heavy cost of the Military Defence 
Forces. This question is again under the consideration of the Imperial authorities 
and in the meantime this Government has had to content itself with a substantial 
reduction of £13,802. 

They then proceeded to recommend the suspension of all increments. There is 
a great deal of money in this suggestion and it has not been turned down without 
due examination. The objections to such a proposal, however, are so numerous 
and so cogent that it was impossible for the Government to support the proposal. 
First, it would entail a breach of faith between the Crown and its servant. Secondly, 
it would be a sacrifice that would be made by the junior officers of the Service only, 
and to be equitable it would have to be accompanied by an annual decrease in the 
salary of senior officials which would be a definite breach of contract. Thirdly, 
having decided that official salaries should contribute to the exchequer by means of 
the levy, it would clearly be more logical and more equitable, if it is considered 
that official salaries must contribute more to subject them to further taxation which 
would affect all classes of officials and not one class only. I do not advocate such a 
course at present as I believe that the sacrifices now made by officials are already 
sufficiently heavy. 

The Unofficial Members then suggested a reduction of salaries attached to certain 
subordinate posts and the substitution of locally-engaged Europeans, or in some 
cases non- Europeans for those appointments wherever possible, for example, Sanitary 
Superintendents. Clearly, there would be little financial advantage in pensioning 
the existing staff and substituting locally-engaged men at a lower salary, as the 
pension plus lowe: salary would not fall far short of, and in fact would often exceed, 
the higher salary now being paid. It is very seldom nowadays that vacancies occur 
in the lower ranks of the Service which it is necessary to fill; but whenever such 
cases do occur it is definitely the policy of this Government to endeavour to find 
suitable candidates locally at. a lower salary rather than to recruit in England. As 
regards the sp ic office cited by the Unofficial Members, namely, that of Sanitary 
Superintendent, I would refer Members to parayraph 132 of my memorandum on 
the draft estimates in which Dr. Scott very fully sets forth the case against em- 
ploying untrained and uncertificated men as Sanitary Superintendents. I believe 
Dr. Scott’s arguments to be sound and reasonable. 

The Unofficial Members then recommended a complete redrafting of the leave 
regulations involving longer tours of duty in healthy stations and a considerable 
cut in expenditure on passages by provision of second class fares for junior officials 
and regraded and reduced passage allowance for wives and children. This proposi- 
tion has been under discussion both locally and with the Secretary of State ever 
since. Briefly the conclusion that has been reached by this Government, after 
careful consideration of all the issues involved, is that no modification of the existing 
tour conditions that could be justified from the point of view of the efficiency of 
the Service would produce financial advantages of any moment. The great majority 
of the officials in this country serve either in the coast towns like Dar es Salaam, 
Tanga, and Lindi or in the very hot and relaxing lake ports, of Mwanza, Bukoba 
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and Kigoma. In addition, there are a great many unhealthy stations in other areas 
of the Territory. It is true that there are also a number of pleasanter stations ; 
but the number of officials stationed at these posts some of which are one-man 
stations, represents but a small fraction of the Service. We have very carefully 
considered whether the tour should be lengthened and leave curtailed in respect of 
service in such stations. But we have definitely decided not to take either of these 
courses. The Financial advantage to be gained would be trifling: while any reduc- 
tion of leave privileges would be very disturbing to the Service when superimposed 
on the many sacrifices they have already been called upon to make. Honourable 
Members will realize, too, that when adjudicating on this question there are a good 
many other considerations besides that rather loosely used term “ climate” that 
must be taken into consideration. There are considerations of altitude and solitude, 
indifferent food, lack of opportunities for recreation, and lack of what I might call 
mental relaxation. With all these and many other considerations in mind and 
judging by my own personal observations of officers proceeding on leave from the 
Territory after a thirty-months’ tour, I have no hesitation in saying that the public 
interest will best be served by retaining the existing conditions. 

I am much in sympathy with the proposal to reduce the expenditure on passages 
but the hasty introduction of regulations reducing the class of passage at present: 
granted to various grades of officials would create a position in which the capacity 
of British steamers would be insufficient to meet Government demands for lower 
class accommodation. The suggestion is, however, still being actively pursued in 
conjunction with the other East African Governments. 

The Unofficial Members then proceeded to recommend the suspension of certain 
subscriptions now made through the Secretary of State for the maintenance of 
various committees and institutions in England. Representations had already 
been made by this Government on this subject to the Secretary of State in certain 
instances, and such representations have continued to be made. In certain cases 
it has been found possible to arrange for the reduction or suspension of subscriptions ; 
but Honourable Members will, I think, realize the difficulties generally in the way of 
suspending subscriptions to institutions in England which require assured incomes 
for the maintenance of their scientific programmes. 

Finally, the Unofficial Members stressed the advisability of summarizing the 
Railway financial position within the main Territorial budget. Honourable Mem- 
bers will observe from page 3 of the draft estimates that this suggestion has been 
adopted. 

T do not think that anyone can fairly say that the views of the Unofficial Members 
as expressed here nine months ago have gone unheeded. 

Turning for a moment to the Railway budget with its estimated debit balance of 
£163,000, I cannot pretend that the outlook is in any way less gloomy than that of 
other railways all over the world—and that, too, despite the very considerable 
reductions in expenditure that have been effected. Although the management have 
had to find money for additional debt charges they have nevertheless effected a net 
reduction of £98,000 on the estimated expenditure for 1933 as compared with the 
current year. This is a great deal more than I believed to be possible ; and it means 
nothing less than that rock-bottom has been reached in this Department as at 
present organized. The gross economies effected by the Railway since retrench- 
ment began amount to £339,000, so that the total gross economies effected since 
retrenchment began on the combined Territorial and Railway accounts amount to 
£1,109,000—a figure which I suggest would have appeared quite fantastically large 
to the Retrenchment Commission eighteen months ago. 

The task of economizing and retrenching on this gigantic scale has been carried 
on steadfastly and progressively without panic and with as much consideration to 
the interests of the individual as financial resources have permitted and will be 
continued to the extent that financial necessity imposes until revenue and expenditure 
are balanced. The task is one that no sane man would envy Your Excellency or 
Your Excellency’s advisers. The task has entailed the cancellation of many valuable 
public services and the cessation of much work that carried with it great possibilities 
for the future welfare of this country. The task has already entailed loss of employ- 
ment to 843 European and Asiatic servants of the Crown ; to most of these this has 
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meant total loss of income; to others it has meant the premature conclusion of 
promising careers in the Public Service with an inadequate pension as cold consola- 
tion; and to a handful only has it meant retirement with an adequate pension. 
To those who are fortunate enough to remain in the Service, our task has entailed 
levies on salaries and the suspension or reduction of allowances on such a scale that 
I must confess to a serious uneasiness as to the ability of many of our officers to 
meet their legitimate financial obligations. I should like to take this opportunity 
to express my admiration for the fortitude and fine spirit with which the Service 
has made sacrifice after sacrifice. It is easy for those outside the Service to “‘ pooh- 
pooh ” such sacrifices and to say that it is only what everyone else has to put up 
with but when they indulge in such disparagement they forget that when a young 
man enters the Civil Service he thereby abandons all hopes of amassing the wealth 
which other callings offer to men of his education and hitherto he has been led to 
believe that in the Service of the Crown security of tenure was his compensation. 
During the last two years this belief has been proved to be largely illusory. 

But because this Government looks the facts full in the face that is no reason for 
supposing that it is despondent, or for despondency on the part. of its servants or 
the general public. It is a tribute to the morale of the country that I can confi- 
dently place plain facts in the plainest language before this Council, knowing full 
well that the country will face the facts not as the evidences of defeat but rather 
as obstacles which must and will be overcome. As I said at the outset a gap of 
£144,000 is one that would easily be bridged with any considerable improvement 
in conditions; and there are not lacking certain signs that such local improvement 
may come about in 1933. In a speech that should be an unvarnished financial 
statement I decline to be prophetic or speculative; but there is one important 
factor in the situation that is by no means speculative and that is the magnificent 
spirit in which all sections of the community have stood up to unprecedented 
difficulties. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to borrow and to adapt to local conditions a simile 
used in the House of Commons on a similar occasion. Everyone who has scaled 
@ mountain, be it in Africa or in Europe, knows how the peak that seems so close as 
he approaches the base vanishes from sight the moment he begins the ascent. 
Again and again, as he continues to mount, he thinks he sees the summit, only to 
find that there is yet another ridge behind. But given the essential courage, patience, 
and determination there comes a moment when he beholds at long last the goal of 
of his ambition before him and with only a few steps more he stands upon the final 
crest. So we too in Tanganyika having displayed those essential qualities of 
courage, patience, and determination will find ourselves—and I believe at no very 
distant date—upon our mountain top with our public finances re-established on a 
satisfactory basis. 


APPENDIX IX. 


Report on Labour. 


In the Report to the Council on the work of the Twenty-Second Session of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, the following special observations regarding 
labour occur under the section devoted to Tanganyika :— 


“ Labour. 


“In view of the suppression of the Labour Department, the Commission was 
glad to be assured by the accredited representative that the inspection of 
labour conditions and the application of measures for safeguarding the interests 
of native workers would in no way be prejudiced by the administrative re- 
organization of the service concerned. It hopes to find detailed information 
regarding the working of the reorganized services in the next Report. 

The Commission would also be glad to find in the next Report particulars of 
the measures taken to deal with cases by employers of withholding or failing 
to pay wages.” 
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Staff Arrangements. 
During 1932, the administrative officers seconded for special duties in connexion 
with labour matters were posted in the following Districts :— 


Arusha, Moshi, Tanga (Muheza), Usambara (Korogwe), Morogoro, and 
Kilosa. 


Since the completion of the scheme of reorganization described in the Annual 
Report for 1931, administrative officers have been posted in the most important 
employment areas solely for duties in connexion with the employment of labour 
and their functions are performed under the direct supervision of the Provincial 
Commissioner. In Provinces or Districts where such duties are not sufficient to 
occupy the whole time of a specially-appointed officer, they are undertaken by 
District Officers and members of their staffs. In either case, there is a close and 
constant touch maintained between the District Office and the employers and 
labourers in the District. Reports are submitted at regular intervals to the Secre- 
tariat, where they are examined by an officer, seconded from the Provincial Adminis- 
tration, who is charged with the care of all matters pertaining to labour. It can be 
said with safety that during the year under review the interests of native workers 
were adequately safeguarded. In future years, should the hoped-for trade and 
industrial revival take place, it may be necessary to increase the numbers of the 
personnel devoted especially to labour matters, and this consideration is being 
kept in view. 

Particulars of cases of employers withholding or failing to pay wages will be 
found under section 47(a) of the table of cases under the Master and Native Servants 
Ordinance in paragraph 89 of the Report. 


APPENDIX X. 


Native Beverages. 


Native liquors vary considerably according to the village and the brewer, and it 
is not possible to give any alcoholic content figures. 

Common native millet beer (“ pombe ”’). 

Millet (about 6 pishis—36 Ibs.) is soaked in water for about 12 hours. The water 
is poured away, and the millet is kept for one day or until it germinates. This is 
called ‘‘ timba.” 

It is then ground and hot water is added. and it is kept for three days until it 
ferments. On the third day it is boiled and stirred for nine hours. This is called 
““komba.”” 2 

On the fourth day komba is mixed with 3 1b. of ‘ kimea,” (kimea is prepared by 
soaking millet in water for twelve hours when the water is poured away. The 
millet is spread on the ground, and covered with leaves (banana leaves preferred) 
for about four days or until it germinates. Jt is then dried in the sun and pounded 
into flour.) 

When komba is mixed with kimea, it is called ‘“ kilusu.” Kilusu is boiled and 
stirred for about three hours and kimea (besides the kimea which has been mixed. 
with komba to make kilusu) is also boiled separately, and afterwards mixed with 
kilusu and stirred, until it attains the consistency of porridge. It is then strained 
and set aside for a whole night (after straining it is called “longea”’). The next 
morning, the beer is ready to drink. If it is required stronger, sugar is added to the 
longea. 

Sugar-cane beer. 

Sugar-canes are pecled and crushed in a mortar platter with pestles, or are not 
pecled but. crushed in a locally-made wooden crushing machine. Suyar-canes that 
are crushed in a mortar platter require to be strained with ropes. The juice is 
strained twice to make it pure. But the juice produced by the wooden machine is 
not strained because it is clean. 
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Water is added to the juice in an equal proportion or double the quantity of the 
juice. It is then stirred and put into a jar. A certain species of sansovieria, called 
‘“* kikoi ” by the Wasamba, is cleaned and all the poisonous juico in it is extracted. 
It is kept in the sun to dry, and then put into the juice to cause it to ferment. The 
jar containing the juice is then kept about a yard from the fire for about 30 or 48. 
hours; after that the juice is ready to drink. 


The sediment is also used for fermenting the juice instead of kikoi. 


There is a wild fruit called “ vengunya”’ or “‘ nyengea”’ and its tree is called 
“ mvunganya ” or “ mnyengea.” This fruit is stripped of its outer skin, and its 
poisonous juice is extracted by means of suaking it in the water. The fruit is then 
dried and used instead of kikoi for fermenting sugar cane beer. 


Palm wine. 


The flower spike of the coconut tree before budding is slightly cut at the end with 
a sharp clean knife and tied.with a string. A small calabash is then attached to 
it by means of a string. The juice from the spike drips into the calabash attached. 
The tapper has to cut a thin slice of the spike three times a day, and the juice is 
removed from the calabash and poured into another calabash before cutting. It is 
then put into a jar. The fresh juice is sweet and is not intoxicating. To make it 
intoxicating the juice is kept for about six hours to ferment. It then becomes 
strong and ready for drinking. When sweet juice is mixed with the fermenting juice, 
the mixture becomes strong. 


During the first fifteen days of tapping a tree the juice extracted is not good to 
drink. 

Honey or sugar beer (“‘ kangara”’). 

Maize chaff to the quantity of about half a tin is mixed with hot water and the 
chaff is allowed to soak for five or six days. Cold water is then added to it and 
boiled until the water dries. This process is repeated three times. It is then 
removed from the fire and set aside to cool. The chaff is strained with cold water 
and thrown away after straining. Sugar is added to the liquid, one kilogramme of 
sugar to each tin of liquid. The jar containing the liquid is covered with a piece of 
cloth and tied. It is kept near the fire for 36 hours, after which period it is ready 
to drink. Kangara can be made very strong by simply adding greater quantities 
of sugar or honey. 

Banana beer. 


Ripe bananas are peeled, put into a cooking pot, and mixed with an equal quantity 
of water (that is to say, for one tin of ripe bananas one tin of water is added). They 
are then cooked until they become soft, when they are set aside for twelve hours to 
cool. The next day they are strained. The juice is called “ ulela.” 


Eleusine grain called ‘“ mbege ” (one tin-full) is ground, and the flour is cooked 
into a porridge for about fifteen minutes, The porridge is then mixed with ulela 
and kept for one night. The next morning it is ready to drink. This drink is made 
by the Wachaga tribe. 


APPENDIX XI. 
Report on Medical Practitioners and Dentists Registered in the Territory. 

139 persons are registered as medical practitioners. Of these, 38 are not at 
present resident in the Territory ; of the 101 remaining, 55 are Government practi- 
tioners of British or British Indian nationality, all of whom are registrable in the 
British Medical Register. There are 46 resident private practitioners on the 
Register ; of these, four hold qualifications which do not appear in the British 
Register. The remaining 42 all hold qualifications registrable in Great Britain and 
several hold foreign qualifications in addition. Four names were added to the 


Register during 1932, and six namcs have been removed on account of death or 
presumed death. 
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Nine persons are registered as dentists, three of whom are medical practitioners 
or hold medical qualifications. Three are not resident in the Territory, and all are 
registered in the British Register. Two whole-time dentists are in the service of 
the Government. 


Summary of Registered Medical Practitioners and Dentists on 
Bist December, 1932. 


Mepicat PRacririoNnERs. 
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With British qualifications ; 
In Government service... | 53(a) 2 _ — _ 55(a) 
Others ... a én] 28 ff 10 3 _— 1 42 
Not resident... ave: 80 6 2 _ _ 38 
With qualifications not in 
British Register oe | _ 1 2 _ 1 4 
Total... we | 104 15 13 5 _ 2 | 139 
REGISTERED DENTISTS. 
With British qualifications : 
In Government service... 4(a)| — _ = _ — 4(a) 
Others .., si ee it _ _ _— _ _ 1 
Not resident... ota 2 l(c) | — — —_ — 3(c) 
With foreign qualifications | — — _— — 1b) | — 1(b) 
Total... ory 7 1 — — 1 — 9 




















(a) Two are registered both as dentists and medical practitioners and appear 
in both lists. 


(b) Registered in Foreign List of British Dentists’ Register. 
(c) One holds medical qualifications in addition but did not register them. 
In addition to the registered medical practitioners shown in the table above there 
are 65 persons licensed to practise medicine in the Territory ; the licences require 


renewal each year. Of these, 53 are employed in Government service, 9 are 
Missionaries, and 3 are privately employed. 
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APPENDIX XII. 


Government Publications. 























Published | Cost of 
3 Bn Price and Postage Address of London 
Title of Publication. Subscrip- | to United | Agent, if any. 
tion Rate. | Kingdom. 
| 
His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, Im- 
perial House, Kings- 
Tanganyika Annual Report 4s. 6d. 3d. way, London, W.C.2, 
or The Government 
Printer, Dar ea 
Salaam. 
f The Crown Agents for 
Departmental Annual Heporie: _— } ere ean 
Agriculture... aay 4s. 2d. or the Government 
| Printer, Dar e8 
(| Salaam. 
Education 2s. 6d. 2d. do. 
Financial 5s. 4d. . do. 
Forestry 1s. 1d. do. 
Geological Survey 2s. 6d. 2d. do. 
Land... 1s. 1d. do. 
Medical .. a 2s. 6d. 3d. do. 
Medical Laboratory Is. 1d. do. 
Mines ... 1s. 1d. do. 
Native Administration "Report 2. 6d. 3d. do. 
Police... 2s. 6d. 2d. do. 
Posts and Telegraph . 1s. ld. do. 
Prisons ... 7 Eee 2a. 6d. 2d. do. 
Trade ... 4s. 6d. 5d. do. 
Teetae Research | 2s. 6d. 2d. do. 
Veterinary’ ... 2s. 6d. 3d. do. 
Other Reports :— 
Agricultural Development (Ru- 
fiji and Kilombero Valleys)... 5a. 5d. Crown Agents. 
Agricultural Report, Iringa 
Province (Dabegs Cloud 
Forest, etc.) .. es Is. 1d. Government Printer 
or Crown Agents. 
Education Conference Report 
1925 .. ae 5a. 9d. Government Printer, 
Dar es Salaam. 
Labour Commissioner’s Reports 
1925 ... we 4s. 3d. do. 
Land Development Survey : 
Second Report (Iringa Pro- 
vince), 1930 ate 5a. 3d. Government Printer 
or Crown Agents. 
Third Report 1929-30 (Ulu- 
guru Mountains) .. 2s. 6d. 2d. do. 
Fourth Report, 1930 ‘(Mbulu 
District)... 3s. 2d. do. 
Maps of Main Roads, Reports 
and Profiles 38. 6d. 4d. do. 




















Published Cost of bic , 
i ‘catic Price and Postage Address of London 
Bele sor Publication: Subscrip- | to United Agent, if any. 
tion Rate. | Kingdom. 
Other Government Publications : 
Native Census Report, 1931 ... 2s. 6d. 2d. Government Printer 
or Crown Agents. 
Non-Native Census Report, 
1931 ... a Be. 4d. do. 
Railway Survey Report (Sout 
Western Area) é oe 5s. 5d. do. 
Report on the Railway System 
in Tanganyika Territory . 5s. 8d. do. 
Report of the Tanganyika 
Railways Commission cet 5s. 6d. do. 
Appendices to Railways Com- 
mission oe won 5s. 1ld. do. 
Tsetse Research Co-ordination 
Reports Nos. 1 to 4 «| Is. each 1d. do. 
Customs Tariff Committee Re- 
port ... eee see 5s. 3d. do. 
Geological : 
Short Paper No. 4—The Soil 
and Agricultural Develop- 
ment in Relation to the 
Geology of Portions of the 
Northern Kigoma and 
Southern Bukoba  Pro- 
vinces aoe a3 4s. 2d. Crown Agents, Gov- 
Short Paper No. 5_Water ernment Printer, 
Supplics for Cattle along or Director of Geo- 
the Kondoa-Irangi Han- logical Survey, Do- 
deni Stock Route ee) 2s. 2d. doma. 
Short Paper No. 6—A Note 
on the Geology of the 
Country around Tenda- 
guru, Lindi District 205 28. 2d. do. 
Short Paper No. 7—Notes on 
the Mincral Deposits in the 
Newala-Lindi Area ie 2s. 2d. do. 
Short Paper No. 8—Some 
Salt Lakes of the Northern 
Rift Zone ... ea wes 4s. 2d. do. 
Short Paper No. 9—Shin- 
yanga Diamond Fields ... 4s. 3d. do. 
Short Paper No. 10—Kim- 
berlite and Associated 
Occurrences of the Iramba 
Plateau tes eke 2s, 1d. do. 
Bulletin No. 2—Report on 
the Geology of the Ruhuhu 
Coalfields ... 5s. 3d. do. 
Bulletin No. 3— Lapa Gold. 
field tee 58. 2d. do. 
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Published Cost of 
A a Price and Postage Address of London 
Tulle ‘of Publication: Subscrip- | to United | Agent, if any. 
tion Rate. | Kingdom. , 
4 
Other Government Publications: 
Tanganyika Blue Book, 1921 
to 1931... tee «+» | 108. each. Is. Government Printer 
or Crown Agents. 
*Tanganyika Handbook 10s. 1s. 3d. do. 
(including 
postage). 
Tanganyika Territory 
Gazette... ae aes 6d. per do. 
Subscribers to the Gazette | copy with- | 
who pay Shs. 24inaddi- | out Sup- 
tion to the annual sub- | plement, 
scription will be sup- | 24s. per 
plied with the following year. 
reports :— 13s. per 
Tanganyika Annual Re- | half-year. 
port. 


Agriculture Report. 
Education Report. 
Forestry Report. 
Native Administration 
Report. 
Trade Report. 
Veterinary Report. 
Blue Book. 














* A list of non-official publications on the Territory will be found in the Appendix 


to the Tanganyika Handbook. 
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APPENDIX XIII. 


Native Land Tenure. 


As there appears to be some misunderstanding of the position as to native land in 
Tanganyika the following statement is made with reference to the question raised 
by Lord Lugard at the Twenty-second Session of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission (vide page 157 of the Proceedings). 

The radical title to the land is vested in the Mandatory. But that title is qualified 
by the usufructuary rights of native communities, righte which have been recog- 
nized and respected as the outcome of deliberate policy which is expressed in Article 
6 of the Mandate, Article 13(4) of the Tanganyika Order in Council, 192u, and the 
preamble to the Land Ordinance. That Ordinance and the machinery which has 
been established for defining as far as possible the righte of individuals by intro- 
ducing Government grants as evidence of title, have not been directed to the 
modification or extinction of existing substantive native rights but to the:r assertion 
and preservation and to the compilation of records of their existence, and, secondly, 
to the creation of new, limited, rights of occupation in all essentials identical with 
leases by the Government. 

The Ordinance contemplates two kinds of rights of occupancy ._{a) those granted 
by the Governor under Section 6, and (5) rights already in existence including 
those enjoyed by virtue of native custom. The provisions of Sections 6 (which 
relates to the granting of rights of occupancy), 7 (which limits the duration of such 
rights), and 10 (which enables the Governor to revoke such rights) do not apply to 
native customary rights: nor, having regard to its opening words, does Section 4 
(which declares that all public land is under the control and subject to the dis- 
position of the Governor) affect the validity of title to or interests in land held under 
native law and custom. 

The real title to the land occupied by a native community is prima facie based, 
not on such individual ownership as English law has made familiar, but on a com- 
munal usufructuary occupation. This kind of usufructuary title of the community 
has not been disturbed in law, and must be presumed to continue to exist unless 
the contrary is established in any particular case. This kind of title to, or interest 
in, land has not been created by the Land Ordinance but has been expressly recog- 
nized and safeguarded by it. 

Documentary evidence of this kind of native title has not yet been given to any 
native community or individual native, but the most definite public assurances 
have been repeatedly made. 


Such documentary evidence of title will no doubt have to be given in due course 
to the various communities, and in some cases to individuals, but it is necessary 
to proceed with great caution lest undue haste to guard against dangers, which there 
is no reason to think will arise, should result in a diminution of the security which 
it was desired to preserve or the disturbance of the nicely balanced system of cus- 
tomary tenure of land, with untoward consequences. Government is initiating 
study of the nature and extent of the various native systems for the purpose of 
compiling permanent and accurate records of them, and as this study proceeds the 
material will accumulate which will permit it, when the time is ripe, to issue docu- 
mentary evidence of titles acquired under native custom. It was with this object 
in view that the definition of “a right of occupancy ’’ was amended in the manner 
mentioned in Lord Lugard’s question. In the meantime the Government will, of 
course, perform the duty of administering the estate of the natives in terms of the 
Mandate, and of the instructions of His Majesty communicated from time to time 
in the form of Orders in Council or Instructions to the Governor, and no document 
given by the Government to any native or natives could derogate from this duty or 

- add anything of assurance that it will be discharged. 


(18023—28) Wt. 347-3015 1126 6/33 P.St. G.7/0 
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Note on the work of the Board and Statement of R 


Fruit Supplies in 1930. (EM.B.38.)° 0 
Changes in the Demand for Butter. (E.M.B. 39.) 7 : 
Bey on Develo Aan he Bune ee 


Imperial Sober Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of 


Further Changes in the Demand ey a July, 1928, 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing 
Nottingham. (B.M.B. 48.) euiereT 

Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49.) Is. (1a. 3d.). 

The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 60.) ls. (1s. 2d.). 

Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 

Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (18. 2d.). 

Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 

Empire Marketing Board. May, 1931, to May, 1932, (H.M.B. 53.) 1s, (1s. 3d.). 

Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 
(E.M.B. 54.) Is. (1s, 4d.). 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B, 55.) Is. (18. 3d.). 

The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Is. (1s. 1d.). 

Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s, (28. 6d). 

Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 

‘The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 

Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Is, (1s. 4d.). 


All prices are net. Those in parentheses include Postage. 





OBTAINABLE FROM 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


AT THE ADDRESSES ON THE Front Cover or THs REevortT 














COLONIAL ANNUAL RI 
H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Ann ta 


Colonies and Protectorates. 


These Report 


and they are supplied at the Subscription 


annum. 


(This rate does not include Man 


Individual Reports may also be purchased and 
- placed for their annual suppl 


BAHAMAS. 

BARBADOS. 

BASUTOLAND. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

BERMUDA. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 


BRUNEI, STATE OF 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 

CEYLON. 

COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 
REPORT. 


CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
FIJI. 

GAMBIA. 

GIBRALTAR, 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 
GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA. 

HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA, 


JOHORE. 

KEDAH AND PERLIS, 
KELANTAN. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTE: 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS. ° 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

NIGERIA. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA, 
NYASALAND. 
ST. HELENA. 

ST. LUCIA, 

ST. VINCENT. 

SEYCHELLES. 

SIERRA LEONE. 
SOMALILAND. - 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND, * 
TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRENGGANU. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS, 
UGANDA. 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES. 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 


Sate Orrices or H.M. Srationery OFFICE. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies. Protectorates, and 

Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 

CoLoniEs, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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